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PREFACE. 


FOR six years the Peninsula was devastated by the war of independence. 
'fhe blood of France, Germany, England, Portugal, and Spain was shed in 
the contest, and in each of those countries, authors, desirous of recording the 
sufferings, or celebrating the valor of their countrymen, have written largely 
touching that fierce struggle. It may, therefore, happen that SQllle will 
demand, why I should again relate" a thrice-told tale ?" I answer, that 
two men observing the same object, will describe it diversely, following the 
point of view fronl which either beholds it ; that 'which in the eyes of one 
is a fair prospect, to the other shall appear a barren waste, and yet neither 
may see aright I 'Vherefore, truth being the legitin1ate object of history, 
I hold it better that she should be sought for by many than by few, lest, 
for want of seekers, amongst the mists of prejudice, and tho false lights of 
interest, she be lost altogether. 
rrhat much injustice has been done, and n1uch justice left undone, by those 
authorsJWho have hitherto written concerning this war, I can assert from 
personal knowledge of the facts. rrhat I have been able to remedy this, 
without falling into similar errors, is more than I 'will venture to assume; 
but I have endeavored to render as impartial an account of the campaigns 
in the Peninsula, as the feelings which l11ust warp the judgnlent of a 
contemporary historian will pern1Ït. I was an eye-witness to many of the 
transactions that I relate; and a wide acquaintance with military 111en 
has enabled n1e to consult distinguished officers, both French and English, 
and to correct my own recollections and opiuions by their superior know- 
ledge. ,... . 
Thus assisted, and thus encouraged to undertake the work, I offer it to 
the world with the less fear, because it contains original documents, which 
will suffice to give it interest, although it should have no other merit. 
Many of those documents I owe to the liberaiity of lrlarshal Soult, who, 
disdaining national prejudices, with the confidence of a great mind, placed 
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them at my disposal, without even a remark to check the freedom of my pen. 
I take this opportunity to declare that respect which I believe every British 
officer, who has had the honor to serve against him, feels for his military 
talents. By those talents the French cause in Spain was long upheld, and 
after the battle of Salamanca, if his counsel had been followed by the intru- 
sive monarch, the fate of the war might have been changed. 
)lilitaryoperations are so dependent upon accidental circumstances, that, 
to justify censure, It should always be shown that an unsuccessful general 
has violated the received maxims and established principles of war. By_ 
that rule I bave been guided, but, to preserve the narratives unbroken, IllY 
own observations are placed at the end of certain transactions of magnitude, 
\vhere, their real source being known, they will pass for as n1uch as they 
are worth, and no more: when they are not 'well supported by argunlent, 
I freely surrender then1 to the judgment of abler men. 
Of those transactions, \vhich, comnlcncing with "the secret treaty of 
Fontainebleau," ended with" the Assembly of N otaLles" at Bayonne, little i
 
kno,vn, except through the exculpatory and contradictory publications of 
men interested to conceal the truth; and to nle it appears, that the pas
ions 
of the present generation nnlst subside, and the u1tÍlnatc f
tte of Spain bo 
known, before that part of the subject can be justly or usefully bandIed. I 
have, therefore, related no n10re of those political affairs than would suffice 
to introduce the luilitary events that foHowed: neither have I treated 
largely of the di
ointed and ineffectual operations of the native armies; for 
I cared not to swell my 'work with apocryphal matter, anù neglected the 
thousand narro\v winding currents of Spanish warfare, to follow that Inighty 
English stream of battle, ,vhich burst the barriers of the Pyrenees, and left 
deep traces of its fury in the soil of France. 
'rhe Spaniards have boldly asserted, anù the world has believed, that the 
deliverance of the Peninsula ,vas the work of thcir hands; this assertion, so 
contrary to the truth, I con1bat; it is unjust to the fan1e of the British 
General, and injurious to the glory of the British arlllS. l\lilitary virtue is 
not the growth of a day, nor is there any natiûn so rich and populous, that, 
despising it, can rest secure. N ow the imbecility of Charles IV., the vile- 
ness of }1'erdinanù, and tho corruption of Godoy, were undoubtedly the 
proxinlate causes of the calalnities that overwhelmed Spain; but the pri- 
mary cause, that tV hich belongs to history, "
as the despotisnl arising frOlll 
the union of a superstitious court with a sanguinary priesthood; a despot- 
ism which, by repressing know ledge and contracting the puLlic l11inù, 
sapped the foundation of aU .military as "ell as civil virtues, and prepared 
the way for iuvasioÐ. R 0 foreign potentate ,vonld bave atteu1pted to steal 
into the fortresses of a great kingdo111, if the prying eyes, and the thousand 
clamorous tongues belonging to a free press, had been ready to expose his 
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projects, and a ,,-ell-disciplined arn1Y present to aycnge the iusult; but 
Spain, being destitute of both, was first CirCUlTI'Tellted by the wiles, and 
then ravaged by the arms of K apoleon. Sho was deceived and fettered 
because the public voice ,vas stifled; she ,vas scourged and torn because 
her military institutions ,yere decayed. 
From the monlent that an English force took the field, the Spaniards 
ceased to act as principals in a contest carried on ill the heart of their coun- 
try, and involving their existence as an independent nation. They were 
self-sufficient, and their pride was wounded by insult; they ,verc supersti- 
tious, and their religious feelings 'were roused to fanatic fury by an all-power- 
ful clergy who feared to lose their own rich Cl1dOWlllents; bnt after the first 
burst of indignation the cause of independence created little enthusiasm. 
IIorrib!e barbarities were exercised on all French soldicrs thro'wn by sick- 
ness or the fortune of "var into the power of the invaded, and a dreadful 
spirit of personal hatred ,vas kept alive b
y the exactions and sevrre retalia- 
tions of the invaders, yet no great and general exertion to drive the latter 
fro1l1 the soil w'as 11lade, at least none was sustained with steadfast courage 
in the field. .l\lanifestoes, decrees, and lofty boasts, like a cloud of canvas 
covering a rotten hull, 111ade a gallant appearance, when real strength and 
firmness 'v ere llo,vhere to be found. The Spanish insurrection presented 
indeed a strauge spectacle. Patriotis111 was seen supporting a vile sJ'stem 
of government; a popular assembly working for the restoration of a des- 
potic monarch; the higher classes seeking a foreign master; the lower 
armed in the cause of bigotry and Inisrule. 'rhe upstart leaders, secreHy 
abhorring freedom, though governing in her name, tre111bled at the demo- 
cratic activity they had themselves excited; they calIco forth aU the bad 
passions of the lllultitude, and repressed the patriotism that ,vould regene- 
rate a{well as save. 'rhe country suffered the evils, without cnjoying the 
benefits, of a revolution; for 'while tumults and assassiuations terrified or 
disgusted the sensible part of the conlmunity, a corrupt adnlinistration of 
the resources extinguished patriotis111, anù neglect ruined the armies. The 
peasant-soldier, usually flying at the first onset, threw away his arnlS and 
returned to his home, or, attracted by the license of the partÙlas, joined ihc 
banners of men who, for the nlost part, originally robbers, were as oppres- 
sive to the people as the enenlY; and these guerilla chiefs 'would, in their 
turn, have been as quickly exteflninated, had not the French, pressed by 
Lord 1Vellington's battalions, been obliged to keep in large masses; this 
,vas the secret of Spanish constancy. It was the copious suppJies from Eng- 
land, and the valor of the Anglo-Portuguese troops, that supported the 'war, 
and it was the gigantic vigor with which the Duke of "\Vellington resisted 
the fierceness of France, and sustained the weakness of three inefficient 
cabinets, that delivcred the Peninsula. Faults he committed, and who in 
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them at my disposal, without even a remårk Lo check the freedom of my pen. 
I take this opportunity to declare that respect which I believe every British 
officer, who bas had the honor to serve against him, feels for his ll1ilitary 
talents. By those talents the French cause in Spain was long upheld, and 
after the battle of Salamanca, if his counsel had been followed by the intru- 
sive monarch, the fate of the war might have been changed. 

lilitary operations are so dependent upon accidental circumstances, that, 
to justify censure, It should always be shown that an unsuccessful general 
bas violated the received ma.xims and established principles of war. By_ 
that rule I bave been guided, but, to preserye the narratives unbroken, my 
own observations are placed at the end of certain transactions of magnitude, 
,vhere, their real source being known, they will pass for as llluch as they 
are ,vorth, and no more: when they are not ,veIl supported by argunleut, 
I freely surrenùer then1 to the judgnlent of abler men. 
Of those transactions, which, conlmencing with "the secret treatJ
 of 
Fontainebleau," ended with" the ..A..ssembly of Notables" at Bayonne, little is 
known, except through the exculpatory and contradictory publications of 
men interested to conceal the truth; and to llle it appears, that the passions 
of the present generation n1ust subside, and the ultinlate [\to of Spain be 
known, before tbat part of the subject can be justly or usefully bandIed. I 
have, therefore, related no n10re of those political affairs than would suffice 
to introduce the nlilitary eyenis that followed: neither have I treated 
largely of the disjointed and ineffectual operations of the native armies; for 
I cared not to swell my work with apocryphal matter, and neglected the 
thousand DarrO\V winding currents of Spanish warfare, to follow that Inighty 
English stream of battIe, ,vbich burst the barriers of the Pyrenees, and left 
deep traces of its fury in the soil of France. 
rrhe Spaniards bave boldly asserted, and the world has believed, that the 
deliverance of the Peninsula was the work of their hands; this assertion, so 
contrary to the truth, I conlbat; it is unjust to the fanle of the British 
General, and injurious to the glory of the British arms. l\lilitary virtue is 
not the growth of a day, nor is there any natiûn so rich and populous, that, 
despising it, can rest secure. N ow the imbecility of Charles IV., the vile- 
lless of }1"'erdinand, and the corruption of Godoy, ,vere undoubtedly the 
proximate cause
 of the calalnities that overwhelmed Spain; but the pri- 
mary cause, that which belongs to history, ,vas the despotislll arising frOlll 
the union of a superHtitious court with a sanguinary priesthood; a despot- 
isnl which, by repressing l{l1oW ledge and contracting the puLlic l11illd, 
sapped the foundation of all .military as "ell as civil virtues, and prepared 
the way for iuvasion. K 0 foreign potentate wOl1lò have atteulpted to steal 
into the fortresses of a great kingdo111, if the prying eyes, and the thousand 
clamorous tongues belonging to a free press, had beeil ready to expose his 
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projects, and a ,,-ell-disciplincd anny present to ayengc the iusult; but 
Spain, being destitute of both, was first CirCUlTIyellted by the wiles, and 
then ravaged by the arms of K apoleon. She was deceived and fettered 
because the public voice ,vas stifled; she ,vas scourged and torn because 
her military institutions ,yere decayed. 
J.1--w rom the mOlllent that an English force took the field, the Spaniards. 
ceased to act as principals in a contest carried on ill the heart of their coun- 
try, and involving their existence as an independent nation. They were 
self-sufficient, aud their pride was ,younded by insult; they were supersti- 
tious, and their religious feelings ,vere roused to fanatic fury by an all-power- 
ful clergy who feared to lose their own rich endowments; but after the first 
burst of indignation the cause of independence created little enthusiasm. 
lIorrible barbarities were exercised on all French soldiers th1'o-wn by sick- 
ness or the fortune of ,val' into the power of the invaded, and a dreadful 
spirit of personal hatred ,vas kept alive by the exactions and sevrre retalia- 
tions of the invaders, yet no great and general exertion to driye the latter 
froll1 the soil ,vas made, at least none was sustained with steadfast courage 
in the field. !lanifcstoes, decrees, and lofty boasts, like a cloud of canvas 
covering a rotten bull, 111ade a gallant appearance, when real strength and 
firmness ,yere llo,vhere to be found. 1'he Spanish insurrection presented 
indeed a strange spectacle. Patriotis111 was seen supporting a vile sJ'stem 
of government; a popular assembly working for the restoration of a des- 
potic monarch; the higher classes seeking a foreign master; the lower 
armed in the cause of bigotry and Inisrule. 'fhe upstart leaders, secretly 
abhorring freedom, though governing in her name, tre1l1bled at the demo- 
cratic activity they had themselves excited; they called forth aU the bad 
passions of the 111uUitude, and repressed the patriotism that would regene- 
rate a{,vell as save. 'rhe country suffered the evils, without cnjoying tho 
benefits, of a revolution; for 'while tun1ults and assassinations terrified or 
disgusted the sensible part of the con1munity, a corrupt adu1inistration of 
the resources extinguished patriotisll1, and neglect ruined the armies. The 
peasant-soldier, usually flying at the first onset, threw away his arn1S and 
returned to his home, or, attracted by the license of the partÙlas, joined ibe 
banners of men who, for the most part, originaHy robbers, ,vere as oppres- 
sive to the people as the cnenlY; and these guerilla chiefs would, in their 
turn, have been as quickly extenninated, had not the French, pressed by 
Lord )Vellington's battalions, been obliged to keep in large masses; tbis 
,vas the secret of Spanish constancy. It ,vas the copious suppJies from Eng- 
land, and the valor of the Anglo-Portuguese troops, that supported the ,val', 
and it was the gigantic vigor with which the Duke of 'Vellington resisted 
the fierceness of France, and sustained the weakness of three inefficient 
cabinets, that delivered the Peninsula. Faults he committed, and who in 
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".ar has not? yet shall his reputation stand upon a sure foundation, a simple 
majestic structure, that envy cannot undermine, nor the meretricious orna- 
ments of party penegyric deform. The exploits of his army were great in 
then)selyes, great in their consequences, abounding with signal examples of 
heroic courage and devoted zeal. They should neither be disfigured nor 
forgotten, being worthy of more faine than the world has yet accorded 
thcm-,vorthy also of a better historian. 


NOTICE. 


OF the manuscript authorities consulted for this history, those marked 
,vith the letter S. the author owes to the kindness of Marshal Soult. 
For the notes dictated by Napoleon, and the plans of campaign sketched 
out by King Joseph, he is indebted to his Grace the Duke of "r ellington. 
The returns of the French army were extracted from the original half- 
monthly staten1ents presented by 
Iarshal Bcrthier to the Emperor K apo- 
leon. 
Of the other authorities it is unnecessary to say more, than that the author 
bad access to the original papers, with the exception of Dupont"s 
Iemoirs, 
of \vhich a copy only ,vas obtained. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE hostility of the European aristocracy caused the enthusias111 
of republican France to take a n1Ï1itary direction, and forced that 
powerful nation into a course of policy ,vhich, ho,vever outrageous 
it Inight appear, ,vas in reality one of necessity. Up to the t.reaty 
of Tilsit, the wars of France were essentially defensive,-for the 
bloody contest that ,vasted the continent so many years was not a 
struggle for pre-eminence bet,veen ambitious powers, not a dispute 
for some accession of territory, nor for the political ascendency of 
one or other nation, but a deadly conflict to determine whether 
aristocracy or delnocracy should predominate, ,vhether equality or 
privilege should hencefort1! be the principle of European govern- 
ments. 
The French Revolution ,vas pushed into existence before the 
hour of its natural birth. The power of the aristocratic principle 
,vas too vigorous, and too much identified with that of the monarch- 
ical principle, to be successfully resisted by a virtuous democratic 
effort, much less could it be overthro\vn by a democracy rioting in 
innocent blood, and menacing destruction to political and religious 
establishments the gro,vth of centuries, some,vhat decayed, indeed, 
yet scarcely sho,ving their gray hairs. The first Inilitary events 
of the Revolution, the disaffection of Toulon and Lyons, the civil 
,var of I.la Vendée, the feeble, although sncce;;;sful resistance made 
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to the Duke of Bruns,,'ick's invasion, and the frequent and violent 
chanO'e of rulers ,,,hose :f:<11l none regretted, ,vere all proofs that the 
Fren
h Revolution, intrinsically too feeLle to sustain the physica.l 
and lnoral force pressing it do,vn, ,vas fast sinking, ,vhcn the ,von- 
derful genius of Napoleon, baffling all reasonable calculation, raised 
and fixed it on the basis of victory, the only one capable of sup- 
porting the crude production. 
Nevertheless that great man knew the cause he uphelù ,vas not 
sufficiently in unison ,,"ith the feelings of the age, and his first care 
,vas to disarln, or neutralize, monarchical and sacerdotal enmity, by 
restoring a church establishment, and by becoming a monarch him- 
self. Once a sovereign, his vigorous character, his pursuits, his 
talents, and the critical nature of the tÍInes, inevitably rendered hhu 
a. de
potic one; yet ,vhile he sacrificed political liberty, ,vhich to 
the great bulk of nlankind has never been Inore than a pleasing 
sound, he cherished ,vith the utlnost care equality, a sensible good 
that produces increasing satisfaction as it descends in the scale of 
society. But this, the real principle of his government and secret 
of his popularity, made hiln the people's lllonarch, not the sove- 
reign of the aristocracy, and hence 1\11". Pitt called hím " The child 
and the champion of democracy," a truth as evident as that 1\11'. Pitt 
and his successors ""ere the children and the champions of aristoc- 
racy; hence, also, the priyileged classes of }-::urope consistently 
transferred their natural and in1placable hatred of the French Rev- 
olution to his person,-for they sa,v that in him innovation had 
found a protector, that he alone having given pre-eminence to a 
system so hateful to them, was really ,vhat he caned himsel
" The 
State." 
The treaty of Tilsit, therefore, although it placed Napoleon in a 
cOffiluanding situation \vith regard to the potentates of Europe, un- 
masked the realllature of the \var, and brought hÍIn and }-::ngland, 
the respective challlpions of equality and.privilege, into i110re direct 
contact; peace could not be bet\veen them ,vhile hoth ,vere strong, 
and all that the French I
mperor had hitherto gained only enabled 
hiln to choose his future field of battle. 
'Vhcn the catastrophe of Trafalgar forbade hilTI to think of in- 
vaùing England, hi
 fertile genius had conceived the plan of sap- 
ping her naval and cOlnmercial strength by depriving her of the 
markets for her Inanufactured goods-that is, he prohibited the 
reception of English ,,,,ares in any part of the continent, and exacted 
from allies and dependants the most rigid compliance ,vith his 
orders; but this .., continental system," as it ,vas called, became in- 
operative ,vhen French troops ,vere not present to enforce his com- 
Dlands. It 'ya
 thus in Portugal, ,vhere British influence ,vas 
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really paramount, although the terror inspired by the French arms 
seemed at tinIes to render it-doubtful. Fear is, ho,vever, momen- 
tary, ,vhile self-interest is lasting, and Portugal ,vas but an un- 
guarded province of England; fronl thence, and from Gibraltar, 
English goods freely passed into Spain. To check this traffic by 
force ,vas not easy, and otherwise impossible. 
Spain stood nearly in the same position ,vith regard to France 
that Portugal did to England: a ,varm feeling of friendship for the 
enemy of Great Britain* was the natural consequence of the unjust 
seizure of the Spanish frigates in a time of peace. But although 
this rendered the French cause popular in Spain, and the court of 
l\Iadrid ,vas from ,veakness subservient to the French Emperor, 
nothing could induce the people to refrain from a profitable contra- 
band trade; they,vould not pay that respect to the ,vishes of a 
foreign po,ver ,vhich they refused to the regulations of their o,vn 
government. N either ,vas the aristocratical enn1Îty to Napoleon 
asleep in Spain. A proclamation issued by the Prince of Peace 
previous to the battle of Jena, although hastily recalled when the 
result of that conflict ,vas kno,vn, sufficiently indicated the tenure 
upon which the friendship of the Spanish court ,vas held. 
This state of affairs drew the French }-::mperor's attention 
towards the Peninsula, and a chain qf remarkable circumstances, 
\vhich fixed it there, induced him to remove the reigning family and 
place his brother Joseph on the throne of Spain. t He thought that 
the people of that country, sick of an effete government, would be 
quiescent under such a change; and although it should prove 
other,vise, the confidence he reposed in his o,vn fortune, unrivalled 
talents, and vast )ìO,ver, made him disregard the consequences, 
,vhile the cravings of his ll1ilitary and political systenl, the danger 
to be apprehended from the vicinity of a Bourbon dynasty, and 
above all the temptations offered by a Iniraculous folly ,vhich out- 
run even his desires, urged him to a deed that, well accepted by the 
people of the Peninsula, would have proved beneficial, but, being 
enforced contrary to their ,vishes, ,vas unhallo,ved either by justice 
or benevolence. 
In an evil hour for his own greatness and the happiness of others, 
he commenced this fatal project. Founded in violence and exe- 
cuted with fraud, it spread desolation through the fairest portions 
of the Peninsula, was calamitous to France, destructive to hin1self; 
and the conflict bet\yeen his hardy veterans and the vindictive race 
he insulted w-;sull1ed a character of unmitigated ferocity disgraceful 
to hun1an nature,-for the Spaniards did not fail to defend their 
* 
IonRieur de Champagny's Report, 21st Oct., 1807. 
t Napoleon in Las Casas, V 01. II. 4th part. 
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t cause ,vith hereditary cruelty, \vhi1e the French arlny struck a 
terrible balance of barbarous actions. Napoleon observed ,vith 
surprise the unexpected energy of the people, and therefore bent 
his "yhole force to the atta.Ílunent of hi.s object, \vhile ]
l1g1and, corn- 
ing to the assistance of the Peninsula, employed all her resources 
to frustrate his efforts. 'rhus the two leading nations of the world 
,vcre brought into contact, at a mOlnent ,vhen both ,vere disturbed 
by angry pa.
sions, eager for great events, and possessed of sur- 
l)ri
inf! po\ver. 
1"he extent and population of the French Elnpire, including the 
I
ingdoln of Italy, the Confederation of the I
hine, the S,viss Can- 
tons, the Duchy of "Varsa,v, and the dependent states of IIolland 
and K aples, enabled Bonaparte, through the Inedium of the con- 
scription, to array an arlny in nUlnber nearly equal to the great 
host that follo,vcd the Persian of old against Greece. Like that 
111ultitude, al::;o, his troop:5 were gathered froln ll1any nations, but 
they were trained in a ROlnan discipline, and ruled by a Cartha- 
ginian geniu:5. Count l\Iathieu Dumas, in a ,vork that, ,vith unri- 
valled sÏ1nplicity and elegance, tells the military story of the ,vorId 
for ten years, has sho'\vn how vigorous and ,veIl-contrived ,vas the 
organization of Napoleon's army; the French officers, accustomed 
to victory, ,vere as bold and enterprising as the troops they led 
,vere harùy and resolute, and to this po,ver on land the Emperor 
joined a fornlidable luarine. * rrhe ships of France ,vere, indeed, 
chaineJ. in her harbors, but her naval strength ,yas only rebuked, 
not destroyed. Inexhaustible resources for building, vast estab- 
lislunents, a coast line of D1any thousand miles, and, above all, the 
crea.tive genius of Napoleon, were fast nursing up a navy, the effi- 
- ciency of ,vhich the ,var then inlpending bet'\veen Great Britain 
and the United States promised to aid. t .l\Iaritime con1nlerce was 
certainly fainting in France,t but her internal and continental traf- 
fic ,vas robust, her manufactures were rapidly improving, her debt 
small, her financial operations conducted on a prudent plan and 
,vith exact economy, the supplies ,vere all raised ,,
ithin the year, 
,vithout any great pressure fronl taxation, and froll1 a sound 111etal- 
lie currency.
 'fhus there seemed no reason to think that Napo- 
leon could fail of bringing any,yar to a favorable termination. By 
a happy combination of vigor and flattery, of order, discipline, and 
moral excitenlent, adlnirably adapted to the genius of his people, 
he had createù a po\\yer ,vhich appeared resistless, and in truth 


* EXpOHé de l'Empire, 1807-8-9-13. 
t Kapo]eon's 
lemoir8, Las Casa
 7th part. "Lord Collingwood's letters 
t Exposé 1808-9. Napoleon, in .Las Casas, yolo ii. 4th part. 

 Ibid. 6th part. 
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,vould have been so if applied to only one great object at a time; 
but this the alnbition of the - 
nan, or rather the force of circun1- 
stances, did not pern1Ít. 
On the other hand, England, omnipotent at sea, ,vas little rc- 
garded as a nÚlitary po\ver. lIeI' enormous debt ,vas yearly 
increasing in an accelerated ratio, and this necessary consequence 
of anticipating the resources of the country and dealing in a facti- 
tious currency, ,vas fast eating into the vital strength of the state: 
for although the merchants and great lnanufacturers ,vere thriving 
from the accidental circunlstal1Ce
 of the times, the laborers were 
suffering and degenerating in character; pauperisln, and its sure 
attendant, crime, ,vere spreading over the land, and the population 
,vas fast splitting into distinct classes,-the one rich and arbitrary, 
the other poor and discontented; the former cOlnposed of those 
"rho profited, the latter of those who suffered by the ,val'. Of Ire- 
land it i
 unnecessary to speak; her ,vrongs and her misery, pecu- 
liar and unparalleled, are too well kno\vn, and too little regarded, 
to call for remark. 
'l"his general comparative statement, so favorable to France, 
,vould, ho\vever, be a false criterion of the relative strength of the 
belligerentcl \vith regard to the approaching struggle in the Penin- 
sula. .l\. cause manifestly unjust is a heavy ,veight upon the ope- 
rations of a general; it reconciles lnen to desertion-it sanctifies 
,vant of zeal, and is a pretext for co,vardice-it renders hardships 
more irksonle, dangers n10re obnoxious, anti glory less satisfaf'tory 
to the n1ind of the soldier. No\v, the invasion of the Peninsula, 
,vhatever 111ight have been its real origin, ,vas an act of violence on 
the part of Napoleon -repugnant to the feelings of mankind: the 
French armies ,veoo burdened with a sense of its iniquity, t.he 
British troops exhilarated by a contrary sentiment. All the conti- 
nental nations had smarted under the s,vord of Napoleon, but, with 
the exception of Prussia, none ,vere crushed; a comlnon (eeling of 
hun1iliation, the hope of revenge, and the ready subsidies of Eng- 
land, ,vere bonds of union alnong their governments stronger than 
the Inost SOlenlll treaties. France could only calculate on their 
fears, England ,vas secure in their self-love. 
The hatred to ,vhat 'v ere called French principles ,vas at this 
period in full activity. The privileged cla
ses of every country 
hated Napoleon, because his genius had given stability to the insti- 
tutions that gre\v out of the revolution, because his victories had 
baffled their calculations and shaken their hold of po,ver. As the 
chief of revolutionary France, he ,vas constrained to continue his 
career until the final accomplishment of her destiny,-and this ne- 
cessity, overlooked by the great bulk of mankind, afforded plausible 
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ground for imputing insatiable ambition to the French government 
and to the French nation, of ,vhich ample use ,vas made. Rapaci- 
tv, insolence, injustice, cruelty, even co,:vardice, ,vere said to be in- 
s
parable from the character of a Frenchn1an; and, as if such vices 
were no,vhere el
e to be found, it ,vas more than insinuated that all 
the enemies of France ,vere inherently virtuous and disinterested. 
Unhappily, history is but a record of crimes, and it is not wonder- 
ful that the arrogance of men, buoyed up by a spring-tide of mili- 
tary glory, should, as \vell an10ng allies as among vanquished ene- 
Dlies, have produced sufficient disgust to insure a ready belief 
of any accusation, however false and absurd. 
Napoleon was the contriver and the sole support of a political 
system that required time and victory to consolidate; he ,vas the 
connecting link between the new interests of mankind, and ,vhat 
of the old ,vere left in a state of vigor; he held thelll together 
strongly, but he ,vas no favorite ,vith either, and consequently in 
danger from both; his power, unsanctified by time, depended not 
less upon delicate nlanagement than upon vigorous exercise; he 
had to fix the foundations o
 as ,veIl as to defend, an empire, and 
he may be said to have been rather peremptory t11an despotic; 
there ,vere points of administration ,vith which he durst not meddle 
even ,visely, much less arbitrarily. Customs, prejudices, and the 
dregs of the revolutionary license interfered to render his policy 
complicated a.nd difficult, but it ,vas not so ,vith his invetera.te ad- 
versaries. The delusion of parliamentary representation enabled 
the English government safely to exercise an unlimited power over 
the persons and property of the nation, and, through the infl uence 
of an active and corrupt press, it exercised nearly the same po,ver 
over the public Inind. The commerce of England, penetrating, as 
it ""ere, into every house on the face of the globe, supplied a thou- 
sand sources of intelligence; the spirit of traffic, ,vhich seldom 
ackno,vledges the ties of country, ,vas universally on the side of 
Great Britain, and those t,vin curses, paper Inoney and public 
credit-so truly described as " strength in the beginning, but ,veak- 
ness in the end"-,vere recklessly used by statesmen, ,vhose policy 
regarded 110t the interests of posterity. Such ,vere the adventitious 
causes of }-::ngland's po,ver, and her natural, legitimate resources 
,yere many and great. If any credit is to be given to the census, 
the increasing population of the United ICingdoln amounted at this 
period to nearly t,venty millions, and Frallce reckoned but twenty- 
seven millions ,vhen :F'rederick the Great declared that, if he were 
her king, "not a gun sbould be :fired in Europe without his leave." 
The :French anny ,vas undoubtedly very forlnidable from nun1- 
bers, discipline, skill, and bravery; but contrary to the general 
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opinion, the British arnlY ,vas inferior to it in none of these points 
save the first, and in disciplin
 it ,vas superior, because a national 
army 'v ill ahvays bear a sterner code than a lnixed force will suffer. 
..t-\.nlongst the latter, n1iIitary crimes lnay be punished, but moral 
crimes can hardly be repressed; men ,viII submit to death for a 
òreach of great regulations W' hich they kno,v by experience to be 
u
eful, but the constant restraint of petty, though ,,,holesome rules, 
they ,vill escape frOll} by de::;ertion, or resist by mutiny, ,vhen the 
ties of custom and country are removed; for the. disgrace of bad 
conduct attaches not to them, but to the nation under ,vhose colors 
they serve. Great indeed is that genius that can keep lnen of dif- 
ferent nations firm to their colors, and preserve a rigid discipline 
at the saIne tillle. Napoleon's n1ilitary systen1 ,vas, from this 
cause, inferior to tlle British, ,vhich, if it be purely adn1Ïnisterec1, 
cOlnbines the solidity of the Gerlnans ,vith the rapidity of the 

'rench, excluding the 111echanical dulness of the one, and the dan- 
gerous vivacity of the other; yet, before the campaign of the 
l:>eninsula had proved its excellence in every branch of ,val", the 
}-::nglish arlny ,,-ras absurdly under-rated in foreign countries, and 
absolutely despised in its own. It ,vas reasonable to suppose that 
it did not possess that facility of 1110ving in large bodies ,vhich long 
practice had given to the :French, but the individual soldier ,vas 
Inost falsely stiglnatized as deficient in intelligence and activity, 
the officers ridiculed, and the idea that a British could cope "rith a 
French army, even for a single campaign, considered chinlerical. 
The English are a people very subject to receive, and to cherish 
false impressions; proud of their credulity as if it 'were a virtue, 
the majority váll adopt any fallacy, and cling to it ,vith a tenacity 
proportioned to its irossness. Thus an ignorant contempt for the 
British soldiery had been long entertained, before the ill-success 
of the expeditions in 1794 and 1799 appeared to justify the general 
prejudice. I The true cause of those failures ,vas not traced, and 
the excellent discipline after,vards introduced and perfected by the 
Duke of York ,vas despised. England, both at hOlne and abroad, 
"Tas in 1808 scorned as a n1Ïlitary po,ver, ,vhen she possessed, 
,vithout a frontier to s,vallo,v up large armies in expensive for- 
tresses, at least t\VO hundred thousand of the best equipped and 
best disciplined soldiers in the universe, * together ,vith an immense 
recruiting establishment; and, through the medium of the militia, 
the po,ver of dra\ving upon the population ,vithout limit. It is true 
that of this nUluher luany ,vere necessarily en1ployed in the de- 
fence of the colonies, but enough ren1ained to compose a disposable 
force greater than that ,vith ,yhich Napoleon 'yon the battle of 
* See l\..bstract of the n1Ïlitarv forco of Great Britain iu 1803 
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Austerlitz, and double that ,vith ,yl1Ìeh he conquered Italy. In all 
the materials of 'wa.r the superior ingenuity and skill of the English 
mechanics ,vere visible, and that intellectual po,ver ,vhich distin- 
guishes Great Britain amongst the nations in science, arts, and 
literature, ""as not ,vallting to her generals in the hour of danger. 


CIIAPTER II. 


Dissensions in the Spanish court-Secret treaty find convention of Fontainebleau 
-Junot's anny enters Spain-Dupont'
 and 
Ioncey's corps enter Spain-Du- 
heslne's corps enter::; Catalonia-Insurrection of Aranjuez and Madrid-Charles 
the Fourth abdicates-Ferdinand proclaiInecl King-
Iurat marches to :Madrid 
-Refuses to recognize Ferdinand as King-The sword of Francis the First dç- 
livered to the :French General-Savary arrives at 
Iadrid-Ferdinand goes to 
Bavonne-The fortresses of St. Sebastian, :Figneras, Panlpeluna, and I
arcelona, 
tre
tCherously seized by the :F'rellch-l
iot at Toledo 23d of April, Tunlult at 
1tladrid 2d 
Inv-Charlcs the Fourth abdicates a second tin1e 111 favor of N a- 
poleon-Asseri1blyof the Notables at Bayonne--Joseph Bonaparte declared 
I{ing of Spain-Arrives at Madrid. 




OR many years antecedent to the French invasion, the royal 
family of Spain ,vere distracted ''lith domestic quarrels; the son's 
hand ""as against his 1110ther, the father's against his son, and the 
court was a scene of continual broils, under cover of ,vhich artful 
men, as is usual in such cases, pushed their own interest for,vard, 
,yhile they seell1ed to act only for the sake of the party ,y hose cause 
they espoused. Charles IV. attributed this unhappy state of his 
house to the intrigues of his sister-in-la,v, the Queen of the 1.'\vo 
Sicilies;* he hill1self, a ,veak and inefficient old nlan, ,yas goyerned 
by his wife, and she again by })on l\Ianuel Gc10y,t of ,vhose per- 
son, it is said, she ,,-ra$ enaxnored even to folly. Froln the rank of 
a simple gentleillan of the royal guards, this person had been raised 
to the highest dignities, and the title of Prince of the Peace ,vas 
conferred upon hinl ,vhose name must be for ever connected ''lith 
one of the bloodiest ,val'S that fill the page of history. 
Ferdinand, Prince of the Asturias, hated this favorite, and the 
miserable death of his young wife, his o,vn youth, 
nd apparently 
forlorn condition, created such an interest in his favor, that the 
people partook of hi:; feelings; thus the disunion of the royal 
family, extending its effects beyond the precincts of the court, in- 
yolved the nation in ruin. Those ,vho kno,v ho,v Spaniards hate 


* N ellcrto. The Anagrmn of Llorente. 
t Vide Doblado's Letters. 
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will cOluprehend ,vhy Godoy, ,yho, though sensual, ,vas a lnild, 
good-natured man, has been SQ overloaded "rith imprecationR, as if 
he, and he alone, had been the cause of the disasters in Spain. It 
,vas not so. The canon, Escoiquiz, a subtle politician, ,vho appearR 
to have been the chief of Ferdinand's party,* finding the influence 
of the Prince of the -Peace too strong, looked for support in a pow- 
erful quarter, and under his tuition, 
Ferdinand ,,'rote upon the 11th 
of October, 1807, to the Emperor Napoleon. t In this letter he 
conlplained of the influence ,vhich bad men had obtained over his 
father, prayed for the interference of the I.. hero destined by Prov- 
idence," so ran the text, "to save }-::urope and to support thrones;" 
asked an alliance by nlarriage ,vith the Bonaparte falnily, and 
finally desired that his communication nlight be kept secret frolTI 
his father, lest it should be taken as a proof of disrespect. He 
received no ans,ver, and fresh lllatter of quarrel being found by his 
enelnies at hOlne, he ,vas placed in arrest, and upon the 29th of 
October, Charles denounced hilll to the Emperor as guilty of trea- 
son, and of having projected the assassination of his o,vn mother. 
Napoleon caught eagerly at this pretext for interfering in the do- 
mestic policy of Spain,-and thus the honor and independence of a 
great people ,vere placed in jeopardy, by the squabbles of t,,'o of 
the most ,yorthless persons. 
Some short time before this, Godoy, either instigated Ly an anl- 
bition to found a dynasty, or fearing that the death of the Iring 
,vould expose him to the vengeance of :Ferdinand, had made pro- 
posals to the French court to concert a. plan for the conquest and 
division of Portugal, promising the assistance of Spain, on condi- 
tion that a principality for himself should be set apart fronl the 
spoil. Such is thelturn given by Napoleon to this affair. But the 
article ,vhich provided an indemnification for the J{ing of Etruria, 
a Ininor, ,vho had just been obliged to surrender his Italian don1Ïniol1s 
to France, renders it doubtful if the first offer came frolll Godoy, 
and Napoleon eagerly adopted the project if he did not propose it. 
The advantages "Tere all on his side. Under the pretext of sup- 
porting his army in Portugal; he nlight fill Spain ,vith his troops; 
the dispute behveen the father and the son, now referred to his 
arbitration, placed the golden apples ,vithin his reach, and he 
resolved to gather the fruit if he had not planted the tree. 
A secret treaty ,vas iInmediately concluded at Fontainebleau, 
between l\Iarshal Duroc on the part of France, and Eugenio Izquer- 
do on the part of Spain. This treaty, together \vith a convention 
dependent on it, ,vas signed the 27th, and ratified by Napoleon on 


* Napoleon in Las Casas. 
t N ellcrto. 
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the 29th of October, the contracting parties agreeing on the follo,v- 
iug conditions: 
The house of Braganza to be driven forth of Portugal, and that 
kingdoln divided into three portions. '-rhe province of Entre 
1\Iinho e Duero, includin
 the to,"\rn of Oporto" to be called the 
kingdoln of North I...Iusital1ia, and given as an indelnll,ification to the 
dispossessed 
overeign of Etruria. 
The J-\lellltcjo and the Algarves to be erected into a principality 
for Godoy, ,vho, taking the title of Prince of the Algarvcs, ,va.:; 
still to be in SOlne respects dependent upon the Spanish cro,vn. 
The central provinces of Estremadura, Beira, and the 'Tras os 

Iontes, togetIler ,vith the to"
n of Lisbon, to be held in deposit 
until a general peace, and then to be exchanged under certain con- 
ditions for }-::nglish conquests. 
The ultramarinc dominiolls of the exiled falniIy to be equally 
divided bebveen the contracting parties, and in three years at the 
longest, the I{ing of Spain to be gratified w-ith the title of Enlperor 
of the hyo Alnericas. Thus mueh for the treaty. The terms of 
the convention ,vere: 

-"rance to employ 25,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. Spain 
24,000 infantry, 80 guns, and 3,000 cavalry. 
The French contingent to be joined at Alcantara by the Spanish 
cavalry, artillery, and one third of the infantry, and frolll thence 
to march to Lisbon. Of the relnaining Spanish infantry, 10,000 
,yere to take possession of the Entre l\iinho e Duero and Oporto, 
and 6,000 ,vere to invade Estremadura and the Algarves. In the 
lllean thne a reserve of 40,000 Inen ,vas to be assembled at TIay- 
onne, ready to take the field by the 20th of November, if England 
should interfere, or the Portuguese people resist. 
If the King of Spain or any of his falnily joined the troops, the 
chief command to be vested in the per
on so joining, but, ,vith that 
exception, the French general to be obeyed ,vhenever the arn1Ïes 
of the two nations came into contact, and during the march through 
Spain, the French soldiers "'ere to be fed by that country, and paid 
by their o\vn governnlent. 
The revenues of the conquered provinces to be administered by 
the general actually in possession, and for the benefit of the nation 
in ,vhose name the province ,:vas held. 
Although it is evident that this treaty and convention favored 
N a.poleon's ulterior operations in Spain, by enabling hÌIn to nlask 
his vic\vs, and introduce large bodips of men into that country 
,vithout creating much suspicion, it docs not follo,v, as sonle authors 
have asserted, that they "'ere contrived by the En1peror for the 
sole purpose of rendering the Spanish royal fnllli1y odious to the 
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world, and by this far-fetched expedient, to prevent other nations 
from taking an interest in 
heir fate, ,yhen he should find it con- 
venient to apply the salne Ineasure of injustice to his associate, that 
they had accorded to the ftullily of Braganza, To say nothing of 
the weakness of such a policy, founded, as it Inust be, on the error 
that governments ackno"rledge the dictates of ju
tice at the expense 
of their supposed interests, it nlust be ob
erYed that Portugal ,vas 
intrinsically a great object. IIistory does not speak of the time 
,vhen the inhabitants of that country ,vere deficient in spirit; the 
natural obstacles to an inyasion had lllore than once frustrated the 
efforts of large arlnies, and the long line of conlmunication behveen 
Bayonne and the Portuguese frontier, could only be supported by 
Spanish co-operation. Add to this, the facility ".ith ,vhich England 
could, and the probability that ::;he ,yould, succor her ancient ally, 
anel the reasonable conclusion is, that Napoleon's first intentions 
,vere in accordance ,vith the literal nleaning of the treaty of 
-'on- 
tainebleau, his subsequent proceedings being the result of ne,v pro- 
jects, conceived as the ,vondrous inlbecility of the Spanish Bour- 
bons becalne manifest.* Again, the convention provided for the 
organization of a large Spanish force, to be stationed in the north 
and south of Portugal, that is, in precisely the tV{O places from 
,vhence they could lnost readily lnarch to the assistance of their 
country, if it ,vasînvaded. In fact the division of the l\larquis of 
Solano in the south, and that of General Taranco in the north of 
Portugal, did, ,vhen the Spanish insurrection broke out, (Nov. 1807,) 
forln the strength of the Andalusian and Gallieian arn1Íes, the 
former of ,vhich gained the victory at Baylen, ,vhile the latter 
contended for it, although ineffectually, at Rio Seeo. 
'rhe French for.e'"e, destined to invade Portugal, was already as- 
sembled .at Bayonne, under the title of the "First arnlY of the 
Garonne," and actually entered Spain before the treaty ,vas signed, 
It ,vas cOlllmanded by General J unot, a young 111an of a bold, ambi- 
tious disposition, but of greater reputation for 11lilitary talent than 
he ,vas able to support; and his soldiers, principally conscripts, 
,vere ill fitted to endure the hardships ,vhich a,vaited them, At 
first by easy lnarches, and in small divisions, he led his troops 
through Spain, but the inhabitants, either froln a latent fear of ,vhat 
"'as to follo,v, or froln a dislike of foreigners COlnmon to all secluded 
people, ,vere not friendly.t 'Vhen the head of the columns reached 
Salamanca, the General halted, intending to conlplete the organiza- 
tion of his troops in that rich country, anù there to a,vait the lnost 
favorable moment for penetrating the sterile frontier ,yhich guarded 
* Voice from St. Helena, vol. li. 
t Tbiebault, Exp. du Portugal. 
VOL.L 2 
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his destined prey; but political events 111archec1 faster than his cal- 
culations, and fresh instructions froD1 the Emperor prescribed an 
in1mediate advance upon Li
bon; J unot obeyed, and the falnily of 
Braganza, at his approach, fled to the Brazils, The series of in- 
teresting transactions ,vhich attended this invasion ,viII be treated 
of hereafter; at present, I 111Ust return to Spain, no\v bending to 
the first gusts of that hurricane, 'v hich soon s,vept over her váth 
destructive violence. 
The accusation of treason and intended palTicide preferred by 
Charles IV, against. his son Ferdinand, (Dec. 1807,) gaye rise to 
some judicial proceedings, ,vhich ended in the sublnission of the 
Prince, ,vho, being absolved of the imputed crime, ,vrote a letter 
to his father and mother, ackno,vledging his o,vn fault, but accusing 
the persons in his confidence of being the instigators of deeds ,yhich 
he himself abhorred. * The intrigues of his advisers, ho,vever, 
. continued, and the plans of Napoleon advanced as a necessary 
consequence of the divi:3iol1s in the Spanish court, 
By the terms of the convention of Fontainebleau, forty thousand 
men ,verc to be held in reserve at Bayonne; but a greater nUlnber 
,vere assembled on different points of the frontier, and in the course 
of December, two corps had entered the ðpanish territory, anù 
,vere quartered in Vittoria, l\Iiranda, Brivie
ca, and the neighbor- 
hood. The one, COll1n1anded by General Dupont, ,vas called the 

econd army of observation of the "Gironde." The other, COl1l- 
manded by l\Iarshal J\Ioncey, took the title of the arnlY of observa- 
tion of the" Cûte d'Ocean." In the gross, they amounted to fifty- 
three thous:ancl men, of ,vhich above forty thousand ,vere fit for 
_ duty;t find in the course of the month of December, Dupont 
advanced to '7"alladolid, ,vhile a reinforcement for .Junot, four thou- 
Rand seven hundred in nU111ber, took up their quarters at Salall1aneH.. 
It thus appeared as if the French troops ,vere quietly follo,ving 
the natural line of e0l111nUnication behyeen France nnd Portu- 
gal; but in reality, Dupont and l\Ioncey's positions cut off the 
capital from all intercourse ,vith the northern proyinccs, and 
secured the direct road fi.om Bayonne to l\Iadrid.t BUlan divisions 
under different pretexts continually reinforced these t,vo bodies, 
and through the Eastern Pyrenees tw"clve thousand Inen, com- 
manded ùy General Duhesll1e, penetrated into Catalonia, and 
e5tablishecl themselves in Barcelona. 
In the mean time the dispute bet,yen the J{ing (l\Iarch, 1808) 
* NeHcrto. IIistorÍa de Ja Guerra contra Nap. 
t Return of the French urlny, Appendix. Journal of Dupont's Operations, 

lSS. 
t Notes of Napoleon, found in the portfolio of "King Joseph at the battle of 
Vittoria, 


. 
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and his son, or rather bet\veen the Prince of the Peace and the 
advisers of }"Ierdinand, 'YRS br.ought to a crisis by insurrections at 
Aranjuez and l\ladrid, ,vhich took place upon the 17th, 18th, and 
19th of l\larch, 1808. The old I{ing, deceived by intrigues, or 
frightened at the difficulties ,vhich surrounded him, had deter- 
mined, as it is supposed by son1e, to quit Spain, and take refuge in 
his Ainerican dominions, and preparations ,vere n1ade for a flight to 
Seville, ,vhen the Prince's grooills commenced a tUlllult, in ,vhich 
the populace of Aranjuez soon joined, and ,vere only pacified by 
the assurance that no journey ,vas in contelnplation, 
U pOll the 18th, the people of l\Iadrid, follo"ring the exaulple of 
Aranjuez, sacked the house of the obnoxious l\Ianucl Godoy, and 
upon the 19th, the riots having recollullenced at Aranjucz, that 
Ininister secreted himself; but his retreat being discovered, he ,vas 
111altreated, and on the point of being killed, ,,,hen the soldiers of 
the royal guard rescued hin1. Charles IV., terrified by the violent 
proceedings of his subjects, had ahdicated the day before, and this 
event being proclaimed at l\Iadrid on the 20th, Ferdinand ""a
 
deelared I{ing'O to the great joy of the nation at large: little did 
the people kno,v ,vhat they rejoiced at, and tinle has since taught 
then1. that the fable of the frogs denlanding a monarch had its 
Ine
Ullng. 
During these transactions (l\Iarch, 1808) 
Iuntt, Grand Duke 
of Berg, ,vho had taken the cominand of all the J1-"rench troops in 
Spain, quitted his quarters at Aranda de Duero, passed the Somo- 
sierra, and enteredl\Iadrid the 23d, ,vith l\Ioncey's corps and a fine 
body of cavalry; Dupont at th
 same titHe, deviating from the 
road to Portugal, /rossed the Duero, and occupied Segovia, the 
Escurial, and Aranjuez, Ferdinand, ,vho arrived at l\ladrid on 
the 24th, ,vas not recognized by l\Iurat as l{ing; nevertheless, at 
the demand of his po\verful guest, he delivered to hiln the s,,"ord 
of Francis I. ,,,ith u1uch cerenlony. l\lealnvhile Charles protested 
to l\lurat that his abdication had been forced, and also ,vrote to 
N apoleQl1 in the saIne strain, This state of affairs being unex- 
pected by the Emperor, he sent General Savary to conduct his 
plans, which appear to have been considerably deranged by the 
vehemence of the people, and tbe precipitation ,vith ,vhich l\Iurat 
l1ad seized the capital.* But previous to Savary's arrival, Don 
Carlos, the brother of Ferdinand, departed frol11 l\Iadrid, hoping 
to Dleet the EUlperor Napoleon, whose presence in that city ,vas 
confidently expected; and upon the 10th of April, Ferdinand, 
having first appointed a supreme junta, of ,yhich his uncle, Don 
Antonio, ,vas named president and J\Iurat a Inember, commenced 
* Napoleon in Las Casas, 
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his O'Yl1 rClllarkable journey to Bayonne_ The true causes of this 
Ineasure have not yet been developed; perhaps, "'hen they shall 
be kno,vn, SOlne petty personal intrigue Inay be found to have had 
a greater influence than the grand nlachil1ations attributed to K a- 
poleon, ,vho could not have auticipated, n1uch less have calculated 
a great political schelne upon such a surprising exalnple of \ycak- 
nes
. 
rI'he people every'" here 111anifestetl their anger at this journcy; 
in Vittoria they cut the traces of 
-'crdinand's carriage, and at dif- 
ferent tÏ1nes several gal1ant men offered, at the risk of their lives, 
to carry hinl off by sen, in defiance of the French troops quartered 
along the road. "Cnmoved by th{'ir entreaties and zeal, and re- 
gardless of the ,varning contained in a letter that he received at 
this period from Napoleon, (,vho, ,vithholding the title of 11lfljesty, 
sharply reproved hÌ1n for his past conduct, and scarcely expressed 
a ,vish to nleet hinl,) 
'erdinand continued his progress, and, on 
the 20th of April, 1808, found himself a prisoner in Bayonne. In 
the mean time, Charles, under the protection of l\Iurat, resumed his 
authority, obtained the liberty of Godoy, and quitting Spain, also 
threw' hilnself, his cause and kingdom, into the Elnperor's hands. 
rrhese events ,vere in thell1selves quite enough to urge a Inore 
cautious people than the Spaniards into action; but other-measures 
had been pursued, ,vhich proved beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that the country ,vas destined to be the spoil of the J.1"rench, The 
troops of that nation had been adlnitted, ,vithout reserve or pre- 
caution, into the different fortresses upon the Spanish frontier, and, 
taking advantage of this hospitality to fOI'\vard the vic,vs of their 
chief, they got possession, Ly various artifices, of the citadels of St. 
Sebastian in Guipuscoa, of Panlpeluna in Navarre, and of the 
forts of Fignera
 and1\lonjuik, and the citadel of Barcelona, in 
Catalonia. "rhus, under the pretence of lnediating bet\veen the 
father and the son, in a tinlC of profound peace, a foreign force ,,,,as 
suddenly established in the capital, on the C01111nUnications, and in 
the principal frontier fortresses; its chief ,vas adlnitted to a share 
of the government, and a fiery, proud, and jealous nation ,vas laid 
prostrate at the feet of a stranger, ,vithout a blo,v being struck, 
,vithout one ,yarning voice being raised, ,vithout a suspicion being 
excited in sufficiep.t tÏ1ne to guard against those acts upon which all 
,vere gazing ,vith stupid :unazeUlcnt, 
It is.idle to attribute this surprising event to the subtlety of N a- 
poleon's policy, to the depth of his deceit, or to the treachery of 
Godoy; such a fatal calalnity could only be the result of bad 
government, and the consequent dcgrádatiol1 of public feeling. It 
matters but little to those who ,vish to derive a lesson from expe.. 
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rience, ,,,,hether it be a Godoy or a Sayary that strikes the last 
bargain of corruption, the silly father or the rebellions 
on that 
signs the final act of degrad
tion and inHuny. Fortunately, it is 
easier to oppress the people of ::tll countries, than to destroy their 
generous feelings; ,vhen all patriotisnl is lost among the upper 
classes, it nlay still be found anlong the Io,ver; in the Peninsula it 
,vas not found, but started into life ,vith a fervor and energy that 
ennobled even the ,vild and sayage fornl in ,vhich it appeared; 
1101' ,vas it the less adn1irable that it burst forth attended by n1any 
evils; the good feeling displayed ,vas the people's OW11, their cruelty, 
folly, and perverseness ""cre the effects of a long course of mis- 
government, 
There are many reasons ,vhy Napoleon should haye meddled ,vith 
the interior affairs of Spain; there seenlS to be no good one for his 
manner of doing it. rrhe Spanish Bourbons could never have 
been sincere friends to France ,vhile Bonaparte held the sceptre, 
and the moment that the fear of his po,ver ceased to operate, it 
,vas quite certain that their apparent fì'iendship ,vould change to 
active hostility; the proclamation issued by the Spanish cabinet 
just before the battle of J ena ,vas evidence of this fact. But if 
the Bourbons ,vere Napoleon's enemies, it did not follo,v that the 
people sympathized with their rulers; his great error ,vas that he 
looked only to the court, and treated the nation ,vith conten1pt. 
Had he, before he openly 111eddled in their affairs, brought he peo- 
ple into hostile contact with their govcrnnlent,-and ho,v nlany 
points would not .such a governlllent have offered I-instead of ap- 
pearing as the treacherous arbitrator in a d0111estic quarrel, he 
"\vould have been hailed as the deliverer of a great people. 
The journey of Ferdinand, the liberation of Godoy, the flight of 
Charles, the appmnting l\Iurat to be a 111ember of the governing 
junta, and the movements of the French troops who ,,,,ere ad- 
vancing from all parts to\vards l\Iadrid, aroused the indignation of 
the nation, and tumults and assassinations had taken place in various 
parts; at r.roledo, a serious riot occurred on the 23d of April, the 
peasants joined the inhabitants of the to,vn, and it "ras only by the 
advance of a division of inft1ntry and son1e cavalry of Dupont's 
corps, then quartered at Ara,njuez, that orùer ,vas restored.* rrhe 
agitation of the public mind, ho,vever, incrcased; the French troops 


ere all young Inen, or rather boys, taken fronl the last conscrip- 
tion, and disciplined after they had entered Spain; their youth and 
apparent feebleness excited the conten1pt of the Spaniarùs, ,vho 
pride themselves 111uch upon individual pro,vess, and the s,velling 
indignation at last broke out, 
* Journal of Dupont's Operations, MSS. 
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Upon the 2d of J\Iay; a carriage being prepared, as the people 
supposed, to convey Don Antonio, the uncle of 
""Ierdinand, to 
France, a ('ro,vd collected about it; their language indicated a de- 
terlnination not to perrnit the last of the royal faInily to be spirited 
:nvay, the trnees of the earriage "yere cut, and loud in1prceations. 
afrainst the French burst forth on every side; at that mon1ent 

 . 
Colonel La Grange, aide-dc-camp to l\furat, appeared-he ,vas 
assailed and maltreated, and in an in
taut the ,vhole city ,\Tas in 
cOlnmotion. '-The French soldier5, expecting no violence, ,vere 
killed in every street; about foul' hundred fell, and the ho
pital 
,vas attacked, but the attendants and sick men defended then1selves; 
and mean,vhile the alarln having spread to the call1p outside the 
city, the French cavalry galloped in to the assistance of their 
countrYlnen by the gate of Alcala, ,vhile General Lanfranc, with 
three thousand. infantry, descending froln the heights on the north- 
,vest quarter, entered the Calle Ancha de Bernardo. As he crossed 
the end of the street l\Iaravelles, Daois and Velarùe, t,,,o Spanish 
officers ,vho ,yore in a state of great excitenlent, discharged a can- 
non at the passing troops, and ,vere imlnediately attacked and 
killed by 80111e voltigeurs; the column, ho,vever, continued its 
]narch, releasing, as it advanced, several superior officers, ,,,ho ,vere 
in a manner besieged by the populace. The cavalry at the other 
end of the to\\'n, treating the affair as a tUlllUlt, and not as an action, 
made some hundred prisoners, and :-;ome Inen ,vere killed or n1aim- 
ed by the horses; but l\Iarshal 
Ioncey, General IIari
pe, and 
GOllzalvo Ü'Farril restored order. * Nevertheless, after nightÜìll, 
the peasantry of the neighborhood, ,vho ,vere armed and in consid- 
_ erable numbers, beset the city gates, and the French guards, firing 
upon them, killed t,venty or thirty, and "rounded more. 
In the first mOlnent of irritation, l\Iurat ordered all the prisoners 
to be tried by a military comn1Ïssion, ,yhich condemned thenl to 
death; but the n1unicipality interfering, represented to that prince 
the extreme cruelty of visiting this angry ebullition of an injured 
and insulted people ,vitlt such severity, 1vhereupon, admitting the 
,veight of their argulnents, he forbade any executions on the sen- 
tence. Yet it is said that General Grouchy, in ,vhose imrnediate 
po,ver the prisoners remained, after exclaiu1ing that his O'Wl1 life 
had been attempted, that the blood of the French solùierg was not 
to be spilt ,vith impunity, and that the prisoners, having been con- 
delnned by a council of ,val', ought and should be executed, 
proceeded to shoot theln in the Prado. Forty ,vere thus slain be- 
fore l\I urat could cause his orders to be effectually obeyed. 'l"he 
next day some of the Spanish authorities having discovered that 
* MClnoir of Azal1za and O'Farril. 
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a colonel commanding the inlperial guards still retained a number 
of prisoners in the barrack
., applied to have theln also released. 
J\Iurat consented, but it is saId by some, although denied by others 
of greater authority, that the colonel getting intelligence of \vhat 
,vas passing, and being enraged at the loss of so nlany choice sol- 
diers, put forty-five of his captives to death before the order arrived 
to stay his bloody proceedings.* 
Such ,vere nearly the circulllstances that attended this celebrated 
tUlllUlt, in which the \vild cry of Spanish \yarfare ,vas first heard; 
and as many authors, adopting ,vithout hesitation all the reports of 
the day, have represented it, sOlnetinles as a vt'anton and extensive 
lllassacre on the part of the French, sOllletinles as a barbarous 
political stroke to impress a dread of their pow"er, I think it neces": 
sary to remark-First, that it was comnlenced by the Spaniards; 
their fiery tempßrs, the irritation produced by passing events, and 
the habits of violence ,vhich they had acquired in their late suc- 
cessful insurrection against Godoy, rendered an explosion inevitable. 
Second, that if the French had secretly stimulated this disposition, 
and had resolved in cold blood to Inake a terrible example, they 
,vould have prepared 
ome c.heck on the Spanish 
oIdiers of the 
garrison; they ,vould not have left their o\vn hospital unguarded, 
still less have arranged the plan so that their loss should far ex- 
c.ced that of the Spaniards; and surely nothing \vould haye induced 
thcln to relinquish the profit of such policy after having suffered all 
the injury ! Yet :àlarshal l\Ioncey and General .flarispe ,vere 
actively engaged in restoring order; and it is certain that, including 
the peasants shot outside the gates, and the executions after\vards, 
the ,,,hole nUlllber of Spaniards slain did not alnount to one hun- 
dred and t\venty 
ersons, ,vhile several h undted French fell. t Of 
the inlperial guards seventy 111en ,vere ,,,ounded, and this fact alone 
,vould suffice to prove that there ,vas no premeditation on the part 
of l\Iurat;; for if he ,va.s base enough to sacrifice his own 111ell 
,,,,ith such unconcern, he ,,,,"ould not ha\"e exposed the select 
oldiers 
of the French empire in preference to the conscripts \vho abounded 
in his army, 
The affair itself ,vas certainly accidental, and not very bloody 
for the patriots, but policy induced both sides to attribute secret 
lnotives, and to exaggerate the slaughter. "fhe Spaniards in the 
provinces, impressed with an opinion of French atrocity, ,vero 
thereby excited to insurrection on the one hand; and, on the other, 
the French, ,veIl a,vare that such an inlpression could not be effaced 


oX. See Gen. IIarispe's o1)gervations at the end of this work, 
t 
lallifesto of the Council of Castile, paO'e 28. 
t Surgical Cmnpaigns of Baron Larrey. 0 
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by an accurate relation of ,vhat did happen, seized the occasion to 
convey a terrible idea of their o,vn po\ver and severity. It is the 
part of history to reùuce such 
llnplifi('ations. But it is inlPossiblc 
to relnain unmo\-ed in recording the gallantry and devotion of a 
populace that could thus dare to assail the force cOlllmanded by 
l\Iurat, rather t1J3.11 aba.ndon one of thcir princes; such, ho,vever, 
,vas the character of the Spaniards throughout this ,,,,a 1', they ,vcre 
prone to sudden and rash actions, and though ,vcak in IniJitary exc- 
cution, fierce and confident individually, and they had ahvays an 
intuitiye perception of ,yhat ,vas great aucl noble. 
The COlnnlotiol1 of the 2d of l\lay ,vas the forerunner of insur- 
rect
ons in every part of Spain, fe\v of ,vhieh ,vere so honorable to 
the actors as that of l\ladrid. Unprincipled villains hailed the 
opportunity ûf directing the passions of the ll1ultituJe, and under 
the 111ask of patriotisln, turned the unthinking fury of the people 
against ,,,hon1cver it pleased them to rob or to de
troy. PiUage, 
llulssacres, assassinations, cruelties of the most revolting kind, ,vere 
every,vhere perpetrated, and the intrinsic goodness of the cause 
,\ras disfigured by the enorn1Ìties cOD1n1itted at Cadiz, Seville, ßaù- 
ajos, and other places, but c.hiefly at 'Talencia, pre-emirient in bar- 
barity at a monlent "'hen all ,vere barbarous! The first burst of 
popular feeling being thus 111isùirected, anù the energy of the people 
,vasted in assassinations, lassitude and fear succeeded to the inso- 
lence of tUlnult at the approach of real danger; for it is one thing 
to shine in the ,york of butchery, and another to establish that dis- 
cipline ,vhich can alone sustain the c.ourage of the multitude in the 
hOU1' of trial. 
rro cover the sU5picious 1neasure of introducing more troops than 
the ter1ns of the convention ,varranted, a variety of reports relative 
to the ultin1ate intentions of the 
'rench En1peror had been propa- 
gated; at one tÏ1ne Gibraltar ,vas to be besieged, and officer::; ,vere 
dispatched to exan1ine the l\lediterranean coasts of Spain and Bar- 
bary; at another, Portugal ,vas to beconle the theatre of great 
events; and a n1ysterious ilnportance ,vas attached to all the move- 
Inents of the French arInies, ,vith a vie,v to deceive a court that 
fear and sloth disposed to the belief of anything but the truth, and 
to Ï1npose upon a people whose unsuspicious ignorance ,vas at first 
mistaken for tanlcness, 
In the mean tinle, active agents ,vere employed to form a French 
party at the capital; and, as the insurrections of Aranjuez and 
l\Iadrid discovered the fierceness of the Spanish character, N apo- 
leon enjoined more caution and pruùence upon his lieutenant than 
the latter ,vas disposed to practise, In fact, l\Iurat's precipitation 
was the cause of hastening the discovery of his master's real vic,vs 
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before they ,vere ripe for execution. For Dupont's first division 
and cavalry had crossed the Duero as early as the 14th of 1\Iarch, 
and upon the 10th of .1\..pril had occupied .l\.ranjuez, '\vhile his second 
and third divisions took post at the Escurial and at Segovia, thus 
encircling the capita1, ,vhich ,vas soon occupied by :ßIoncey's corps. 
In ,ya;5 then evident that l\Iurat designed to control the provisional 
governnlent left by Ferdinand; and the riot at rroledo, although 
prornptly quelled by the interference of the 
"'rench troops, indi- 
cated the state of the public lllind, before the explosion at 
Iaùrid 
had placed the parties in a state of direct hostility, l\Iurat seelns to 
have been intrusted ,vith only a half confidence, and as his natural 
ÏInpetuosity urged hiIn to playa rash rather than a tin1Ïd part, he 
appeared ,vith the air of a conqueror before a ground of quarrel 
,vas laid. I-lis poliey ,vas too coarse and open for such difficult 
affairs, yet he ,vas not entirely ,vithout grounds for his proeeeding; 
a letter adùressed to him about this time by Napoleon contained 
these expressions: "The Duke of Irifantado has a party in J1Iadrid,. 
it rw
.ll attack you,. dissipate it, and seize the governntent." 
At Bayonne the political events kept pace ,vith those of 
Iadrid, 
Charles IV. having reclain1eù his rights in presence of Sapoleon, 
commanded the infhnt, Don Antonio, to relinquish the presidenc.y 
of the governing Junta to l\Iurat, ,,"ho at the same time received 
the title of lieutenant-general of the kingdoln. l"his appointment, 
and the restoration of Charles to the regal dignity, ,vere proclainled 
in l\ladrid, ,vith the acquiescenee of the Council of Castile, on the 
10th of l\Iay; but five days previous to that period. the old Inonarch 
had again ceded his authority to :Napoleon, and Ferdinand and 
hirnself ,vere consjgned, ,vith large pensions, to the tranquillity of 
private life, The throne of Spain being thus rendered vacant, the 
right to fill it ,vas assull1ed by the :French Eluperor, in virtue of 
the cession maùe by Charles IV., and he desired that a king might 
be cho
en from his o"rn fanli1y. After sonle hesitation, the Council 
of Castile, in concert ,vith the municipality of l\Iadrili and the gov- 
erning J nnta-, declared that their choice had fallen upon Joseph 
Bonaparte, \vho ,vas then Iring of Naples; and Cardinal Bourbon, 
PriLl1ate of Spain, first coubin of Charles IV., and ArchLishop of 
Toledo, not only acceded to this arrangelnent, but actually "Tote to 
Napoleon a letter te:stifying his adhesion to the ne,v order of 
things. As it "ras ea
y to foretell the result of the election, the 
l{ing of Naples ,vas already journeying to,vards Bayonne, "There 
he arrived on the 7th of June, 'fhe principal rnen of Spain had 
been previously invited to n1eet in that to\vn upon the ] 5th, \vith a 
vie,v to obtain their assent to a constitution prepared by Napoleon; 
and at this meeting, called" l"he Assembly of Notables," ninety- 
2* 
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one Spaniards of eminence appeared, They accepted Joseph as 
their king, proceeded to discuss the constitution in detail, and after 
several sittings adopted it, and s"
ore to lnaintain its provisions. 
Thus finished the first part of this eventful drama, 
The ne,v constitution ,vas calculated to dra,v forth all the re- 
sources of Spain; con1pared to the old systenl it ,vas a blessing
 
and it ,vould have been receiycd as such under different circum- 
stances, but 1l0\V arl11S ,vere to decide its fate, for in every province 
the cry of "Tar had been raiseù. In Catalonia, in \Talencia, in An- 
dalusia, Estrenlac1ura, Gallicia, and the Asturias, the people ,vere 
gathering, and fiercely declaring their deterlnination to resist French 
intru3ion. Nevertheless, Jospph, apparently contented ,yith the 
acquiescence of the ninety-one notables, and trusting to the po"\ver- 
ful support of his brother, crossed the frontier on the 9th of J uly
 
and on the 12th arrived at '"rittoria. 'fhe inhabitants, still rClnem- 
bering the journey to Bayonne, seemed disposed to hinder his en.. 
trance; but their opposition did not break out into actual violence, 
and the next morning he continued his progress by l\Iiranda del 
Ebro, Breviesca, Burgos, and Buitrago. 'The 20th of July he en- 
tered l\Iadrid, and on the 24th he ,vas proclaillled King of Spain 
and the Indies, ,,'ith aU the solelnnities usual upon such occasions
 
thus Inaking hin1self the ene1llY of eleven n1illions of people, the 
object of a nation's hatred! 1Vith a strange accent, and froln the 
Inidst of foreign bands, he called upon a fierce and haughty race to 
accept of a constitution which they did not understand, and ,vhich 
fe,\" of then1 had ever heard of; his only hope of success resting on 
the strength of his brother's ar111S, his claims npon the consent of 
- an imbecile 111onarch, and the ,veakness of a fe,,' pusillal1inlous no- 
bles, in contempt of the rights of Inillions no,v arn1ing to oppose 
hin1. This 1vas the unhallo,ved part of the enterprise; this it 'vas 
that rendered his offered constitution odious, covered it ,vith a- 
leprous skin, and drove the noble-Blinded far f1"Oln the pollution of 
its touch! 
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CHAPTER III. 


Council of Castile refuses to take the oath of allegiance-Supreme Junta estab- 
lished at Sevil1e-:
;{arquis of Solano murdered at Cadiz, and the Conde d' Agui- 
lar fit Seville-Intercourse between Castanos and Sir Hew Dalryulple-General 
Spencer and AdnlÌral Purvis offer to co-operate with the Spaniards-Admirnl 
Hossily's squadron surrenders to 
Iorla-Gcneral i118Urrection-
1assacre at 
Valencia-Horrible nunder of Filanghieri. 


J OSEPII, being proclaitned J{ing, required the Council of Castile 
to take the oath of allegiance prescribed by the constitution; but, 
,vith unexpected boldness, that Lody, hitherto obsequious, nlet his 
orders \vith a renlonstrance, for \var, virtually declared on the 2d 
of l\Iay, \vas at this tinle raging in all parts of the Peninsula, and 
the Council \vas secretly apprised that a great misfortune had be- 
fallen the French arnlS.* It ,vas no longer a question behveen 
Joseph and SOlne reluctant public bodies; it ,vas an a\vful struggle 
bet\veen great nations; and ho\v the spirit of insurrection, break- 
ing forth simultaneously in every province, ,vas nourished in each 
until it acquired the consistence of regular warfare, I \vill no\v 
relate. 
Just before the tumult of Aranjuez, the l\Iarquis of Solano y 
Socoro, cOlnmanding the Spanish auxiliary force in the Alemtejo, 
had received an order from Godoy to \vithdra\v his division and 
post it on the frontier of Andalusia, to cover the projected journey 
of Charles IV. Napoleon ,vas a,vare of this order, but \\rouJd not 
interrupt its execution, ,vherefore Solano quitted Portugal \vithout 
difficulty, and in,.ihe latter end of l\Iay, observing the general agi- 
tation, repaired to his governlnent of Cadiz, in the harbor of ,vhich 
place five French sail of the line and a frigate, under Admiral Ros- 
sily, had just before taken refuge from the English fleet. Seville 
"ras in a great ferment, and Solano, in passing through, ,vas re- 
quired "to put himself at the head of an insurrection in favor of 
Ferdinand'TII. lIe refused, and passed on to his o,vn govern- 
11lent; but there, also, the people \vere ripe for a declaration against 
the French. A local governlnent \yas established at Seville, 
,:vhich, assuming the title of " Supreme Junta of Spain and the 
Indies," declared "Tar in form against the intrusive monarch, com- 
Inanded all men between the ages of sixteen and forty-five to take 
arnlS, called upon the troops of the camp of San Roque to ac- 
kno\vledge their authority, and ordered Solano to attack the French 
squadron. That 
l!fortunate man ',,"QuId not ackno\vledge the 
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authority of this self-c.onstitutcd governlnent, and as he hesitated to 
COlTIlnit his country in "war again:::;t tl pow'cr ,,-hose strength he 
kne,v better than he did the telnpcr of his O'\VI1 coulltrYlnen, he 
,vas murdered. IIis ability, his courage, his arniable and unblcln- 
ished chara,cter, have nevcr been denied; and yet there is too much 
reason to believc that the Junta of Seville sent an agent to Cadiz 
for the expre.ss purpo;:;e of procuring his assassination. This foul 
stain upon the cause ,,"as. enlarged by the perpetration of silllilar, 
or \yorse deeds, in eycry pa.rt of the kingdoln. At Seville, the 
Conde d' Aguilar 'Ya
 dragged ti'onl his carriage, and, ,vithout eycn 
the inlputation of guilt, inlnunanly butchered; and here again it is 
said that the n10b ,yore instigated by a leading nlell1ber of the Junta, 
Count Gusman de Tilly, a nlan described as "capable of dishonoring 
a ,,,,hole nation by his crÏ1nes," ,vhile his yictinl ,vas universally ad- 
mitted to be virtuous anti acconlpli
hed. 
As early as A-pril, General CastaITos, then con11nanding the calnp 
of San Roque, had entered into COllUl1Ullicatioll ,vith Sir I [e,v Dal- 
rynlple, the Governor of Gibraltar. lIe )yas resolved to seize any 
opportunity that offered to resist the French, and he appear
 to 
have been the first Spaniard ,vIto united patrlotislll ,vith prudent 
calcnl:.:ttion,-readily ackno,vledging the authority of the Junta of 
Seville, and stifling the ,yorkings of self-interest, ,vith a virtue by 
no Ineans common to his countrymen at that period. "Then the 
insurrection first broke out, Adn1Ïral l:>urvis comnlanded the Brit- 
ish squadron off Cadiz, and, in concert ,vith General Spencer, ,vIlo 
happened to be in that part of the ,vorld ,vith five thousand Dlen, 
offered to co-operate ,vith Solano in an attack upon the French 
- ships of ,var in the harbor. Upon the death of that unfortunate 
Inan, this offer ,vas rene,ved and pressed upon Don Tholnas :ßlorla, 
his succes
or; but he, for reason
 hereafter to be nlentioned, refused 
all a
sistance, and reduced the hostile ships hinlsel:f. Castaños, 
ho,vever, united himself closely ,vith the British cOlnlnallders, and 
obtained from then1 supplies of arms, anllllunitiol1, and Inoney; and 
at the instance of Sir IIe,v Dalrymi)lc the n1erchants of Gibraltar 
adyanced a loan of forty-t,vo thousand dollars for the service of 
the Spanish patriots. * 
l}Iean,vhile the assassinations at Cadiz and Seville ,vere imitated 
in every p
rt of Spain; hardly can a to\vn be named in ,vhich 
SODle innocent and ,yorthy persons ,vere not slain.t Grenada had 
its n1urder:3; Carthagena rivalled Cadiz in ruthless cruelty, and 
Valencia reeked ,vith blooù. Don l\Iiguel de Saavedra, the gov- 
ernor of that city, ,vas killed, not in the first fury of commotion, 
* Sir Hew Da]ryn1ple's correspondonce. 
t lt
onitcur, Az
uzu. and Ü'Farril: :Ncllcrto. 
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which he escaped, but having returned, ,vas deliberately sacrificed. 
13althazar Calvo, a canon of _the church of San Isido, at :ßladrid, 
C
llne do,vn to Valencia, and having conected a band of fanatics, 
conlmenced a massacre of the 
""Irench residents; and this ruthless 
villain continued his slaughters unchecked until, French victillls 
failing, his raging thirst for murder urged hinl to Inenace the Junta, 
,vho, ,vith the exception of the Engli
h consul, 1\11'. rruppcr, had 
given way to his previous violence, but no'\v readily found the 
lneans to crush his po'\ver. The canon, ,vhile in the act of braving 
their authority, ,vas seized by stratageln, and soon after,vards stran- 
gled, together ,,,ith t,vo hundred of his band. The Conde de Ser- 
belloni, Captain-General of the province, then proceeded to organize 
an arn1Y; and the old Count Florida Blanca placed hÎ1nself at the 
head of the l\lurcian insurrection, and his force acted in unison ,vith 
that of Valencia. 
In Catalonia the occupation of Barcelona repressed the popular 
effervescence, but the feeling ,vas the san1e, and an ill
url'ection, 
breaking out at the to,vn of .1\Ianresa, S0011 spread to aU the unfet- 
tered parts of the province. 
In .L\.ragon the arrival of Don Joseph Palafox kindled the fire 
of patl'iotisill. lIe had escaped froll1 Bayonne, anù his f:.unily 
,vere greatly esteelned in a country ,vhere it ""as of the noblest 
all10ng a people absurdly vain of their ancient descent. The Cap- 
tain-General, fearful of a tumult, ordered Palafox to quit the proy- 
ince, but this circumstance, joined to SOlne appearance of n1ystery 
ill his escape froIn Bayonne, increased the pas::;ions of the nlulti- 
tude; a cro'\vd surrounded his abode, and forced hilll to aSSUllle the 
cOlnn1and, the CßPtain-General ,vas confined, SOD1e persons ,vere 
n1urdered, and a junta ,vas formed. Palafox ,vas consiùered by 
his companions as a n1an of slender capacity and great vanity, and 
there is nothing in his exploits to create a doubt of the justness of 
this opinion; it ,vas not Palafox that upheld the glory of Aragon; 
it ,vas the spirit of the people, ,vhich he had not excited, and could 
so little direct, that for a long tin1e after the commencelnent of the 
first siege, he ,vas kept a sort of prisoner in Zaragoza, his courage 
and fidelity being ùistrusted ùy the population ,vhich he is sup- 
posed to have ruleù. 
r.rhe cxau1ple of Aragon arou
ed the N avarrese, and Logrono 
ùecalne the focus of an insurrection ,vhich extended along n108t of 
the valleys of that kingdoln. In the northern and ,vestern prov- 
inces, the spirit of independence ,vas equally fierce and as ùeciùedly 
pronounced, acco111panied also by the same excesses. In Badaj03 
the Conùe de la rrorre del E"'renio was butchered by the populace, 
anù his Inangled carcass dragged through the streets in triumph. 
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At Talavera de Ia Relna, the corregidor with difficulty escaped 
a sÍ1nilar fate by a hasty flight; Leon presented a ,vide, unbroken 
scene of anarchy, ana, generally speaking, in all the great. to'YI1S 
violent hands w'ere laid upon those ,\"ho opposed the people's 
,vishes. 
 
Gallicia seemed to hold back for a nlonlent, but the example of 
Leon, and the arrival of an agent fi'0111 the Asturias, ,vhere the 
insurrection ,vas in full force, produced a general moven1ent. A 
junta ,vas forl11 ed, and Filanghieri, the Governor of Coruña, an 
J talian, w"as called upon to exercise the functions of royalty by 
declaring ,varin forln against France. Like every man of sense 
in Spain he ,vas ul1\villing to conlmence a revolution upon such 
uncertain grounds, and the Ï111patient populace sought his death; 
he \yas saved at the InOll1ent by the courage of an officer of his 
sta
 yet his horrible fate ,vas only deferred. Being a man of 
talent and sincerely attached to Spain, he exerted hin1self to 
organize the Inilitary resources of the province, and no suspicion 
attached to his conduct; but such was the inherent ferocity of the 
people and of the tin1e, that the soldiers of the regilnent of Navarre 
seized hin1 at Villa Franca del Bierzo, and, as SOHle say, stuck hil11 
full of bayonets, 'while others assert that they planted their ,veap- 
ons in the ground, and then tossing hiIn on to their points, left him 
thpre to struggle, and then disbanded thelnselves. 
The Asturians ,vere the first 'who proclaimed their indefeasible 
right of choosing a ne1V government ,vhen the old one ceased to 
aflord then1 protection. They established a local junta, declared 
,val' against the French, and di
patched deputies to England to 
_ solicit assistancp. l\Iean,vhile, although the great to'Yl1S in Biscay 
and the Castiles ,vere over
nved by fifty thousand baJonets, the 
pea
antry commenced a '1"a1', in their O'1"n lnanner, against the 
stragglers and the sick, and thus a hostile chain surrounding the 
French arn1Y \vas completed in every link. 
This universal and nearly sin1ultaneous effort of the Spanish 
people ,vas be held by the rest of Europe ,vith astonishment and 
adn1iration: astonishment at the energy thus suddenly put forth by 
a nation hitherto deemed unneryed and debased; adn1iration at the 
devoted courage of an act, ,vhich, seen at a distance and its odious 
parts unkno\vn, appeared \vith all the ideal beauty of Numantian 
patriotisn1. In England the enthusiasm 'was unbounded; dazzled 
at first ,vith the splendor of such an agreeable, unlooked-for spec- 
tacle, men of all classes gaye ,yay to the inlpulse of a generous 
sympathy, and forgot, or felt disinclined to analyze, the real causes 
of this apparently magnanÍInous exertion. It may, ho'\veyer, be 
filirly doubted if the di
interested vigor of the Spanish character 
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"ras the true source of the resistance; it ,vas, in fact, produced by 
several co-operating causes, _many of ,vhich w'ere anything but 
con1111endable. Constituted as modern states are, ,,
ith EttIe in their 
8y
tems of government or education adapted to nourish intense 
feelings of patriotisrn, it ,yould be ll1iraculous indeed jf such a 
result ,vas obtained froin the pure virtue of a nation, ,vhich for 
t\VO centuries haa groaned under the pressure of eivil and religious 
despotisln. 
The Spani
h character, ,vith relation to public affairs, is distin.. 
guished by inordinate pride and arrogance. Dilatory and Í1nprovi.. 
dent, the individual as ,veIl as the mass aU possess an absurd 
confidence that everything is practicable ,,
hich their heated ilnagina- 
tions suggest; once excited, they can see 110 dif1ìculty in the 
execution of a project, and the obstacles they eneounter are 
attributed to treachery; hence the sudden Inurder of so many 
virtuou
 Inen at the commencen1ent of this con1lliotion. l{ind and 
,varIn in his attaclunents, but bitter in his anger, the Spaniard is 
patient uuder privations, finn in bodily suffering, prone to sudden 
passion, vindictive, bloody, rcn1embcring insult longer than injury, 
and cruel in his revenge. "Tith a strong natural perception of 
,,,,hat is noble, his pron1ise is lofty, but as he invariably pcrn1its 
his pas
iolls to get the 111astcry of his reason, his perforillance is 
ll1cau. In the progress of this w'ar, the tenacity of vengeance 
peculiar to the nation supplied the ,,,,ant of cool, persevering in- 
trepidity; but it ,vas a poor substitute for that essential quality, 
and led rather to deeds of craft and cruelty than to daring acts of 
patriotism. No'\v the abstraction of the royal fan1ily, and the un- 
expected pretension to thp crow'n, so insultingly put forth by 
Napoleon, had a:r6used all the Spanish pride, anù the tlunults of 
J\Iadrid and Aranjuez prepared the public lnind for a violent 
1110Venlent; t.he protection afforded by the French to the obnoxious 
Godoy increased the fern1cnt of popular feeling, because a dearly 
cherished vengeance ,vas thus frustrated at the moment of its ex.. 
pectcd acrolnplislnnent, and the c1isappoinhnent exrited all that 
fierceness of anger ,vhich ,,,,ith Spaniards is, for the lllon1ent, uncon- 
trollable; and then caille the tUl1nllt of l\Iadrid, ,yhich, s,vollen 
and distorted, ,vas east like Cæsar's body before the peoplè to urge 
them to phrenzy; they arose, not to n1cet a danger the extent of 
"rhich they had calculated, and ,,,ere prepared for the sake of in- 
dppendence to confi"ont, but to gratify the fury of their hearts, and 
to slake their thirst of blood. 
During Goùoy's adlninistrntion the property of the church had 
been trenched upon, and it ,vas evident, fi"onl the exan1ple of France 
and Italy, that. under the ne,v system the operation ,,,ould be re- 
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peated; this ,vas a matter that involved the interests, and, of course, 
stÍJnulatcd the activity of a 111ultitude of ]nonks ana priests, ,vho 
found no difliculty in persuading an ignorant and Ligoted people 
that the aggressive stranger ,vas also the enerny of religion and 
accursed of God. 'Vith processions, miracles, prophecies, distribu- 
tion of reliques, nnd the appointInent of saints to the conln1anc1 of 
the arlnies, they fanaticized the Inass of the patriots, anù in every 
part of the Peninsula the clergy "'ere distinguished for their active 
zeal; 1110nk8 and friars "'ere invariably either leaders in the tu- 
llUllt:3, or at the side of those ydlO "'ere, in
tigating then1 to bar- 
barous actions. 130naparte found the same cause produce si111ilar 
effects during his earlyealllpaigns in Italy; and if the shape of that 
country had been as fayorable for protracted resistance, and a 1ike 
support had been furnished Ly Great 13ritnin, the patriots of Spain 
,yould have been rivalled by nlodern Roman:s.* 
'rhe continental eystenl of mercantile exclusion "
as another 
spring of this conlplicated lnachinery. It threatened to lessen the 
already decayed COnlJl1erCe of the maritime to,,'ns, aud the cont.ra- 
band trade, ,vhich has ahvays been carried on in Spain to an 
incredible extent, ,vas certain of destruction; ,vith that trade the 
fate of one hundred thousand excise and custo111-house officers ,vas 
involved.t It required but a sIn all share of penetration to perceive 
that a systelll of armed revenue officers, organized after the 

rcnch 
nlanner and stimulated by a yigorous adll1inistration, ,vouid quickly 
put an end to the smuggling, \vhich ,vas, in truth, only a conse- 
quence of 1110nopolies and internal restrictions upon the trade of 
one province \vith another-vexations abolished by the constitution 
of l
ayonne: hence all the activity and intelligence of the lner- 
chant.s engaged in foreign trade, and all the numbers and ht\vless 
violence of the slnugglers ,vere enlisted in the cause of the coun- 
try, s,vel1Ï11g the ranks of the insurgent patriots; and hence, also, 
the reaùiness of the Gibraltar 111erchants to aùvance the loan 
before spoken of: 
"íhe state of civilization in Spain ,vas likewise exactly suited to 
an insurrection; for if the people had been a little nlore enlight- 
ened they lvoulcl have joined the French-if very enlightened, the 
invasion could not have happeneù at all. But in a country ,vhere 
the cOlnforts of civilized society are less needed and therefore less 
attended to than in any other part of Europe, ,vhere the \Varll1th 
and dryness of the clin1ate render it no sort of privation, or even 
inconvenience, to sleep for the greatcs
 part of the year in the open 
air, and ,vhere the universal custorl1 i, to go ar111eÙ, it ",vas not dif- 
* N apoleoll's 
lélnoires-z-, Canlpagnc d'Italie, Venisc. 
t ".,. eHesley's letter to lJul'rard. 
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:ficuU for any energetic man to as
elnble and kecp together large 
masses of the credulous peasantry. No story could be too gross {ur 
their belief; if it agreed ,vith their ,vishes. "Es verdad, 10:3 dicen"- 
"It is true, they say it"-is the invariable ans'wer of a Spaniard if 
a doubt be expressed of the truth of an absurd report. 'l-'emper- 
ate, possessing little furniture, and general1y hoarding all the gold 
he can get, he is less concerned for the loss of his house than the 
inhabitant of another country ,vould be, and the effort that he 
makes in relinquishing his abode must not be lneasurecl by the 
scale of an Engli
hman's exertion in a like case; once engaged in 
an adventure, the lightness of his spirits and the brilliancy of his 
sky make it a Blatter of indifference to the angry peasant ,vhither 
he ,van deI's. 
rrhe evils ,vhich 11ad afflicteù the country previous to the period 
of the }'rench interference also tended to prepare the Spaniards for 
violence, and aided in turning that yiolence against. the intruders. 

--'anline, oppression, poverty, anù disease, the loss of COlnmerce, and 
unequal taxation, had pressed sorely upon thenl. For such a 8YS- 
tenl the people could not be enthusiastic; but they "Tcre t2ught to 
believe that Godoy ,vas the sole author of the misery they suf- 
fered, that Ferdinand ,yould redress their grievanccs- and as the 

---'rench \vere the protectors of the former and the oppressors of the 
latter, it 'vas easy to add this bitterncss to their natural hatred of 
the dOll1ination of a stranger, and it ,vas so done.* 
Such ,yere the principal causes \vhich combined to produce this 
surprising revolution, froln ,vhich so many great events flo,ved, 
without one lllan of eillinent talent being cast up to control or direct 
the spirit thus acc},Yentally excited. . Nothing .nlore direct
y sho1\"s 
the heterogeneous nature of the feelings and Interests ,vlllch ",'cre 
brought together than this last fact, ,vhich cannot be attributed to 
a deficiency of natural talent, for the genius of the Spanish people is 
notoriously ardent, subtle, and vigorous; but there ,vas no C0111mOn 
bond of feeling save that of individual hatred to the French, ,vhich 
a great luan could lay hold of to influence large masses. l-->ersons 
of sagacity perceived very early that the Spanish revolution, like 
a Iea(y shrub in a violent gale of ,vind, greatly agitated, but dis- 
closing only slight ullcollnected stems, afforded no sure hold for the 
alnbition of a rnaster-spirit, if snch there ,vere. It ,ras clear that 
the cause ,yould fail unless supported by England; and then Eng- 
land ,yonld direct all, and not suffer her resources to be ,yielded for 
the glory of an individual ,vhose vie,ys and policy might after\yards 
tlnvart her 0\1'11; nor ,vas it difficult to perceive that the do,vllfall 


* lIi::)toria de la Guerra contra Napoleo
. 
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of Napoleon, not the regeneration of Spain, ""as the object of her 
cabinet. 
'l"'he explosion of public feeling ""as fierce in its expression, be- 
cause political passions ,viII ahyays be vehC111ent at the first mOlnent 
of their appearance :unong a people nc\v to civil COlTIlTIotion, and 
unused to perlTIit their heat to evaporate in public discussions. 
The result ,vas certainly a ,vonderful change in the affair:; of Eu- 
ropc-it seenlS yet undecided \vhether that change has been for 
the better or for the \vorse; and in the progress of their struggle 
the Spaniards certainly deyclopeà nlore cruelty than courage, Inore 
violence than intrepidity, Inore personal hatred of the E"'rench than 
enthusiasnl for their o\vn canse. They opened, indceù, a ,vide field 
for the exertions of others, they presented a fulcru1l1 upon ,vhich 
a lever ,vas rested that 1110ved the ciyilizcd ,,,"orld, but assuredly 
the presiding genius, the in1pelling po\ver, calne from another 
quarter; useful accessories they ,vere, but as principals they dis- 
played neither \visdoll1, spirit, nor skill sufficient to resist the pro- 
digious force by ,,"hich they \vere assai]ed. If they appeared at 
first heeùless of danger, it ,vas not hecause they ,yere prepared to 
peri
h rather than submit, but that they ,vere reckless of provoking 
a po,ver ,vho
e terrors they could not estÏ1nate, and in their ignorance 
despised. 
It is, ho,vever, not surprising that great expectations ,vere at 
first forlned of the heroisll1 of the Spaniards, and those expecta- 
tions ,vere greatly augmented by their agreeable qualities. There 
is not upon the face of the earth a people so attractive in the friendly 
intercourse of society. Their nlajestic language, fine persons, and 
beCOnlil1g dress, their lively inlaginations, the inexpressible beauty 
of their ,vomen, and the air of romance ,vhich they thro,v over 
every action, and infuse into every feeling, all combine to ùeluùe 
the senses and to inlpose upon the jnrlgnlent. As cOlnpanions, they 
are incomparably the most agreeable of mankind, but danger and 
disappointnlent attend the man ,\"ho, cOllfiding in their pro111i
es 
and energy, ventures upon a difficult enterprise. .. Never do 
to-dßY '\vhat you can put off until to-Illorrow," is the favorÏt.e proy.. 
erb in Spain, and rigidly follo'wed. 
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CIIAPTER IV. 


New French corps forlnec1 in :Navarrc-Duhe
n1e fixes himself at Barcelona-Iln- 
rortauce of that city-Napoleon's n1Ïlitary plan and arrangernellts. 


THE commotion of Aralljuez undeceived the French En1peror; 
he perceived that he \vas engaged in a delicate enterprise, and th
ü 
the people he had to deal ,yith \vere anything but Üllne and quies- 
cent under insult. Deterrnined, ho,vcver, to persevere, he pursued 
his political intrigues, and ,vithout relinquishing the hope of a BUC- 
l'essful tern1ination to the affair by such mcan
, he arranged a profound 
plan of military operations, and so distributed his forces, that at the 
n10111ent ,vhen Spain ,vas pouring forth her s\varthy bands, the masses 
of the French arlllY w'ere concentrated upon the 1110st important points, 
and con1bined in such a n1anner, that, froln their central position, 
they had the po,vpr of over,vhehning each separate province, no 
three of ,vhich could act in concert ,vithout first beating a J1"'rench 
corps. And if any of the Spanish arll1ies :5ucceeded in routing a 
French force, the remaining corps eould unite "rithout difficulty, 
and retreat ,vithout danger. It ,yas the skill of thi
 disposition 
,vhich enabled seventy thou:;:and n1011, eovering a great extent of 
country, to brave the sin1ultaneous fury of a ""hole nation; an army 
less ably distributed ,vould have been trampled under foot, and lost 

unidst the tunlultuous uproar of eleven Inilliol1s of people. 
In a political point of vie,y the inconvenience ,yhich ,yoll1d have 
arisen from sufferi
 a regular army to take the field, ,vas evident. 
rro have been able to characterize the opposition of the Spanish 
people as a partial insurrection of peasants, instigated by 80111e evil- 
disposed persons to act against the "rishes of the respectable part of 
the nation, ,,,ould have given some color to the absorbing darkness 
of the invasion. And to have perlnitted that ,vhich ,vas at first an 
insurrection of peasants, to take the forln and consistence of regular 
armies and methodical \varfare, ,vouid have been a military error, 
dangerous in the extreme. Napoleon, ,vho 'veIl kne\v that scien- 
tific "rar is only a ,,
ise application of foree, laughed at the delusion 
of those ,vho regarded the ,vant of a regular army as a favorable 
circun1stance, and ,yho hailed the undisciplined peasant as the 1110re 
certain defender of the country. lIe knew" that a general insurrec- 
tion can never last long, that it is a military anarchy, and incapable 
of real 
trength; he kne,v that it 'vas the dit'ciplined battalions of 
\T alley Forge, not the ,'olunteers of Lexington, that established 
American independence; that it ,vas the veterans of Arcole and 
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1\Iarengo, not the repuhlicans of ,r almy, that fixed the fate of the 
French l
evolution. lIence his efforts "'''ere directed to hinder the 
Spaniards froln dra,ving together any great body of regular soldicr.s, 
an event that might easily happen, for the gross amount of the or- 
ganized Spanish force ,vas, in the Illonth of l\lay, about one hundred 
and hventy-se,-ren thousand Incn of all arlns. Fifteen thousand of 
these ""ere in IIolstein, under the J\larquis of !{olnana, but Í\venty 
thousand ,vere already partially concentrated in Portugal, aIlc1 the 
renlaintler, in ,yhich "Tere conlpri
ed eleven thousand S,,'iss and 
thirty thousand n1Ïlitia, "ere disperRed in various parts of the king- 
donl, principally in Antlalusia. Besides this force, there \vas a 
sort of local reserve called the urban nÚlitia, n1ueh neglected indeed, 
and Blore a name than a reality, yet the a.dyantage of snch all insti- 
tution ,vas considerable; 111en ""'ere to be had in alnulL1ance, and :13 
the greatest difficulty in a sudden crisis is to prepare the fra111e\york 
of or<1er, it ,vas no small resource to finù a plan of service ready, 
the principle of \\"'hich ,vas understood by the people.* 
rThe :French arlny in the Peninsula about the saUle period, al- 
though an10unting to eighty thousand men, exclusive of those unùer 
J unot in Portugal, had not nlore than seventy thousand capaùle of 
active operations; the renlainder ,vere sick or in dépôts. rI'he pos- 
session of the fortresses, the central position, and the con1bination 
of this conlparatively sInall army, gave it great strength, but it bad 
also Inany points of ,veakne:3s; it ,vas nlacle up of the conscripts of 
different nations, French, S,viss, Italians, Poles, and even Portuguese 
'VhOlll Junot had expatriated; and it is a curious fact, that SOIHe of 
the latter ren1ained in Spain until tþe end of the \yar. A fe,v of 
the imperial guar<1s ,vere also enlployed, and here and there, an old 
regilnent of the line ,vas Inixed ,vith the roung troops to give thelll 
consistence; yet \\Tith these exceptions the French arnlY 11111st he 
considered as a ra,v levy, fresh fì.Olll the plough and unacquaintea 
,yith discipline ;t so late even as the 1110nth of August, 111any of the 
battalions had not completed the first ele111ents of their drill,t and 
if they had not been formed upon good skeletons, the difference bc- 
t,veen them and the insurgent peasantry "rould have ùeen very tri- 
fiing.9 'rhis fact explains, in some llleasnre, the other"Tise incoln- 
prehensiblc checks and defeats ,vhich the French sustained at the 
COlllmencement of the còntest, and it likevdse proves ho,v little of 
vigor there ,vas in Spanish resistance at tbe nl0ment of the greatest 
enthusiasm. 


* Historia de In, Guerra contra Napoleon Bonaparte. 
t Napoleon's notes. 
1: Thiebault. 

 Dupont's Journal, 11:88. 
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In the distribution of these troops Napoleon attended principally 
to the security of l\Iadrid. As the capital, and the centre of all in- 
terests, its Ï1nportance ,vas mãnifest, and the great line of comnlU- 
nication behveen it and Bayonne ,va.s early and constantly co,.cred 
,
ith troops. But the Ï1nprudence ,vith ,vhich the Grand Duke of 
Berg brought up the corps of l\Iol1cey and Dupont to the capital, 
together ,vith his o,vn haughty, Ünpolitic delneanor, drew on the cri- 
sis of affairs before the tin1e ,vas ripe, obliged the French lnonarch 
to hasten the adva.nce of other troops, and to lnake a greater di
play 
of his force than ,vas consistent ,vith his policy. For l\Iurat's IT10Ve- 
lnent, ,yhile it threatened the Spaniards and provoked their hostility, 
isolated the French arnlY, by stripping the line of comnlunication, 
and the arrh-al of fresh batta.lions to remedy this error generated 
additional anger and suspicion at a very critical period. 
It ,vas, ho\vever, absolutely necessary to fill the void left by 

Ioncey's advance, and a fresh corps sent into Navarre, being by 
successive reinforcelnents increased to t,venty-three thousand Inen, 
received in June the nalne of the "arlny of the tV estern Pyrenecs."* 
l\Iarshal Bessieres assl1lned the cOlllllland, and, on the first appear- 
ance of commotion, fixed his headquarters at Burgos, occupied 
Vittoria, l\Iiranda de Ebro, and other to,vns, and pushed adyanced 
posts into Leon. This position, while it protected the line froin 
Bayonne to the capital, enabled hÏ1n to a,ve the Asturias and Bis- 
cay, and also by giving hilll the cOlnlnand of the valley of the 
Duero to keep the kingdon1 of Leon and the province of Segovia 
in check. The to,vn and ca:3tle of Burgos, put into a state of 
defence, contained his dépûts and becalne the centre and pivot of 
his operations, ,vhile interlnediate posts, and the fortresses, con- 
nected him ,vith 
yonne, ,vhere a reserve of t,venty thousand Inen 
,va
 fornled under General Drouet, then COIllll1anding the eleventh 
military division of France. 
By the convention of Fontainebleau, the Enlperor ,vas cntitled 
to send fort.y thousand men into the northern parts of Spain, and 
though the right thus acquired ,vas grossly abused, the exercise of 
it, being expected, created at first but little alarln; it was ho\veyer 
different on the eastern frontier. Napoleon had never intinlated a 
,vish to pass forces by Catalonia, neither the treaty nor the conven- 
tion authorized such a lneasnre, nor could the pretence of supporting 
J unot in Portugal be advanced as a mask;t nevertheless, f'0 early 
as the 9th of February eleven thousand infantry, sixteen hundred 
cavalry, and eighteen pieces of artillery, under the command of 


* Napoleon's notes. 
t St. Cyr. 
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General Duheslne,* had crossed the frontier at La Jonquera, and 
marched upon Bareelona, leaving a detachlnent at the to\vn of .F'i- 
gueras, the strong citadel of ,,,,hich cOlll1nands the principal pass of 
the nlountains. Arrived at 13arcelona, Duhesme prolonged his 
residence there, under the pretext of \vaiting for instructions ii'om 
l\Iadrid relative to a pretended n1arch upon Cadiz ;"r but his :3ecret 
orders 'v ere to obtain exact inforlnation concerning the Catalonian 
fortrc:5ses, dépôts, and luaga.zines,-to ascertain the state of public 
feeling,-to preserve a rigid discipline,-scrupulously to avoid giv- 
ing any offence to the Spaniards, and to enter into close COlll1l1unica- 
tion ,vith 1\Iarshal 
loncey, at that tilne cOll1manding the 'v hole of 
the French arlny in the 110rth of Spain. " 
The political affairs ,vere then beginning to indicate serious re- 
sults, and as soon as the troops in the north ,vere in a condition to 
execute their order
, DnhesnH
, "Tho
e report had heen received, 
".a
 directed to seize upon the citadel of Barcelona and the fort of 
:ßlonjuick. The citadel ,vaS obtained by stratagenl; the fort, one 
of the strongest in the ,vorld, ,vas surrendered by the governor, AI- 
yarez, beca.use that brave and ,vorthy 111an kne,v that froll1 a base 
court he should receive no support.. It i
 said that, stung by the 
disgrace of his situation, he ,vas at one tilne ready to spring a Inine 
benea.th the French detaclllnents, yet hi;3 mind, betraying his spirit, 
sank under the ,veight of unexpected events. ",Vhat a picture of 
human ,veakness do these affairs present I-the boldest shrinking 
fi'oln the discha.rge of their trust like the lneanest co,vards, the ,vis- 
est follo\ving the march of events, confounded, and \vithout a. rule 
of action! If such a firln man as Alvarez atter\yards proved hin1- 
self to be, could think the disgrace of surrendering his charge at the 
delnand of an insolent and perfidious guest, a smaller misfortune 
than the anger of a n1i;3erable court, ,vhat must the state of public 
feeling have been, and ho\v can those ,vho, like Ü'Farril and Azanza, 
served the intruder, be ,vith justice bhuned, if, an1ÎdsL the general 
stagnation, they could not perceive the elenlents of a salutary tenl- 
pest? .A.t the view of such scenes Napoleon 111ight 'well enlarge his 
ambitiou;:o; designs; his fault was not in the projection, but in the 
rough execution of his plan; another c01l1bination ,voldd have in- 
sured success, and the resistance he encountered only sho\vs tha.t 
nations, like individual::;, are but the creatures of cirCulnstances, at 
one Inoment ,veak, trembling, and sublni
sive, at another proud, 
haughty, and daring; every novel cOInbination of events has an ef- 
fect upon public sentilnent distinct froIn, and often at variance with 
'v hat is called national character. 


* Napoleon's notes. 
t Dllhesme's Instructions, Jan. 28th. Vide St. Cyr. 
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The treacherous game played at Barcelona was renewed at Fi- 
gueras, ,vith equal success; the citadel of that place fell into the 
hands of the detachment left there; a free entrance, and a secure 
base of operations, ,vas thus established in Catalonia; and ,vhen the 
magazines of Barcelona "
ere filled, Duhesme, "Those corps took 
the n::tllle of the" arlny of the Eastern Pyrenees," concluded that 
his task "Tas ,veIl accomplished. The affair ,vas indeed a monlen- 
tou
 one, and 
 apoleon earnestly looked for its terl11Ïnation before 
the transactions at l\Iadrid could give an unfavorable inlpression of 
his ulterior intentions; for he SU\V the inlportance which, under 
certa,in circumstances, a \val" would confer upon Barcelona, \yhich, 
,vith its immense population, great riches, good harbor, and strong 
forts, nlight be called the key of the south of Ji"'rance or Spain, just 
as it happened to be ill the possession of the one or the other 
nation. 'The proximity of Sicily, ,yhere a large British force ,vas 
kept in a state of constant preparation, made it more than probable 
that an English arlny ,vould be quickly carried to Barcelona, and 
a forlniùable sYRtematic war be established upon the thresbold of 
France; and hence Napoleon, seeing the extent of the danger, 
obviated it., at the risk of rendering abortive the attelnpt to create 
a Ji'rench party in l\Iadrid. The greater evil of finding an English 
anny at I3arcelona left no roon1 for hesitation; thirty or forty 
thou:5and British troops occupying an intrenched camp in front of 
that to\vn, supported by a powerful fleet, and having reRerve 
dépüts in Sicily and the Spani
h islands, Inight have been so 
,yielded a., to give ample occupation to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand enemies. Under the protection of such an arn1Y, the Spanish 
levies might have been organized and in5tructed; and as the actual 
nunlbcrs assenlblcd could have been easily Inasked, increased, or 
dimi.nished, and the fleet al,vays ready to co-operate, the south of 
France, ,,-hence the provisions of the enemy nlust have been 
dra\vn, ,vonId have heen exposed to descents, and all the incon- 
venience of actual hostilities. The Spanish provinces of Valencia, 
l\Iurcia, and even Andalusia, being thus covered, the Vlar ,,"ould 
have been dra"
n to a head, and concentrated about Catalonia, the 
11105t ,var-like, rugged, sterile portion of Spain. Ðuhesll1e's succe8S 
put an end to this danger, and the affairs of Barcelona sank into 
cOlnparative insignificance; nevertheless, that place ,vas carefully 
,vatched, the troops ,vere increased to t,venty-t,yO thou8and TIlen, 
their General corresponded directly ,vith Napoleon, and Barcelona 
b<:canle the centre of a system distinct from that ,yhich held the 
ot her corps rolling round l\Iadrid as their point of attraction. 
The capital of Spain is situated in a sort of basin, formed by a 
semi-circular range of mountains, ,vhich, under the different denom- 
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inations of the Sierra de Guadaranla, the Carpentanos aIì.c1 the 
Sierra de Guada1axara, s,veep in one unbroken chain from east to 
"west, touching the Tagus at either end of an arch, of ,yhich that 
river is the chord. .1-\.11 direct comll1unication bet"reen l\Iadrid and 
France, or behveen the fortner and the northern provinces of 
Spain, must therefore necessarily pass over one or other of these 
Sierras, ,,,hich are separated froll1 the great range of the Pyrenees 
by the valley of the Ebro, and froin the B.iscayan and Asturian 
n10untains by the vaHey of the Duero. 
No'\v the principal roads ,vhich lead from France directly upon 
l.Ia<1rid are four. 
'The first a. royal cause,vay, ,vhich, passing the frontier at Iran, 
runs under St. Sebastian, and through a ,vild and Illountal11oUs 
country, full of dangerous defiles, to the Ebro. It crosses that river 
by a stone bridge at l\Iiranda, goes to Burgos, and then turning 
short to the left, is carried over the Duero at Aranda. After\vards 
encountering the Carpentanos and the Sierra de Guadalaxara, it 
penetrates them by the strong pass of the SOlllosierra, and descends 
upon the capital. 
The second, ,vhich is an inferior road, COlnn1ences at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, unites \vith the first at l:>ampeluna, runs through 
'.raffaUa, crosses the Ebro at Tudela, and enters the basin of l\Ia- 
driù by the eastern range of the Sierra de Guadalaxara, "There the 
declination of the mountains presents a less rugged barrier than 
the sno\vy sUlnmits of the northern and ,vestern part of the chain. 
The third threads the Pyrenees by the ,yay of Jaca, passes the 
Ebro at Zaragoza, and uniting ,vith the second, likewise crosses 
the Guadalaxara ridge. 
The fourth is the great route from Perpignan by Figueras: Ge- 
rona, Barcelona, Cervera, Lerida, and Zaragoza, to l\Iadrid. 
Thus Zaragoza, ,vhich contained fifty thousand inhabitants and 
was one of the great Spanish n1agazines for arnlS, furnished a point 
of union for t\VO great roads, and ,vas consequently of strategic ÍIn- 
portance. An arn1 y in position there could operate on either bank 
of the Ebro, intercept the comu1unication bet,veen the Eastern and 
'Vestern Pyrenees, and block three out of the four great routes to 
l\Iadrid. If the French had occupied it in force, their army in 
the capital ,vould have been free and unconstrained in its opera- 
tions, and might have acted ,,"ith n10re security against Valencia, 
and the danger from the united forces of Gallicia and Leon ,vouId 
also have been diminished ,vhen the road of Burgos ceased to be 
the only line of retreat from the citpital. Nevertheless, Napoleon 
neglected Zaragoza at first, because, having no citadel, a small boay 
of troops .could not control the inhabitants, and a large force, by 
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creating suspicion too soon, would haye prevented the success of 
the attempts against Panlpeluna and Barcelona, objects of still 
greater importance; neither \vas the heroic defence after\vards 
nlade \vithin a reasonable calculation. 
The Grand Duke of Berg and the Duke of Rovigo relnained at 
1\Iadrid, and from that central point appeared to direct the execu- 
tion of the French Eluperor's projects; but he distrusted their 
judgment, and exacted the nlost detailed infornlation of eyery 
movelllcnt and transaction. In the course of June, l\lurat, ,vho 
\\Tas suffering frolH illness, quitted Spain, leaving behind hill} a 
troubled people and a nal1le for cruelty ,vhich ,vas foreign to his 
character. Savary remained the sole representative of the ne\v 
l11onarch, and his situation ,vas d
licate. lIe ,vas in the midst of 
a great commotion, and as upon every side he beheld the violence 
of insurrection and the fury of an insulted nation, it behoved hiln 
to calculate "rith coolness and to execute "pith vigor. Each Span- 
ish province had its O\\Tn junta of government, and they \yere alike 
enraged, yet not alike dangerous in their anger. rrhe attention of 
the Catalonians ,vas conlpletely absorbed by Ðuheslne's operations, 
but the soldiers ,vhich had conlposed the Spanish garrisons of Bar- 
celona, l\Ionjuick, and Figueras, quitted their ranks after the seiz- 
ure of those places, and joined the patriotic standards in l\Iurcia 
anc1 Valencia; the greatest part belonged to the Spanish and 'Val- 
loon guarùs, and they formed a good basis for an army which the 
riches of the hvo provinces and the arsenal of Carthagena afforded 
ample military resources to equip.* The French had, ho'\vever, 
nothing to fear froln any direct lnovement of this army against 
l\Iadrid, as such an operation could only bring on a battle; but i
 
by a march to\Yard
Zaragoza, the 'T alencians had united \vith the 
Aragonese, and then operated again:;t the line of comnlunication 
,vith France, the insurrection of Catalonia ,yould have been sup- 
ported and the point of union for three great provinces fixed. In 
the po\ver of executing this project lay the sting of the Valencian 
insurrection, and to besiege Zaragoza and prevent such a junction 
"Tas the remedy. 
The iInportance of Andalusia ,vas greater. The regular troops 
,vhi
, under the command of the unhappy Solano, had been ,vith- 
dra'Yl1 from Portugal, \yere tolerably disciplined; a large veteran 
force ,vas as
embled at the camp of San Roque, under General 
Castaños, and the garrisons of Ceuta, Algeziras, Cadiz, Granada 
and other places, being united, the ,vhole fornleù a considerable 
army, \vhile a superb cannon foundry at Seville and the arsenal at 
Cadiz furnished the means of equipping a train of artillery. An 
* Cabanc';3 ,\\1 ar in Catalonia, 1st Part. 
VOL.L 3 
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active intercourse ,,,,as maintained betw'een the patriots and the 
English, and the Juntas of Granada, Jaen and Cordova, and the 
army of Estremadura, admitted the suprelnacy of the Junta of Se- 
ville. Thus Andalusia, rich, distant froin the capital, and ,vel1 
fenced by the Sierra 1\101'ena, afforded the Jneans to establish a 
systelnatic ,val", by dra,ving together all the scattered elen1ents of 
re
istance in the southern and ,vestern provinces of Spain and 
Portugal. *" 'l-'his danger, pregnant ,vith future consequences, ,vas: 
ho,vever, not immediate; there was no line of offensive moment 
:1gainst the flank or rear of the French nrlnyopen to the Andalu
 
sian patriot
, and as a march to the front, against l\1adrid, ,vouhl 
have been tedious and dangerous, the true policy of the Anc1alu- 
sians ,vas palpably defensive. 
In I
stremadura, neither the activity nor means of the J nnt
 
,vere at first sufficÏent to excite 111uch attention; but in Leon, Olò 
Castile, and Gallicia, a cloud was gathering that threatened a peril. 
ous storm. Don Gregorio Cuesta ,vas Captain-General of the Í"WC 
forIner kingdorns. Inimical to popular InOYe111ents, and of 
 
haughty, resolute disposition, he at first checked the insurrectior 
,,
ith a rough hand, and thus laid the foundation for quarrels anò 
intrigues, ,vhich after\vards impeded the n1ilitary operations ani 
split the northern provinces into factions; yet finally he joined tht 
side of the patriots. Behind him the kingdom of Gallicia, undel 
the direction of :Filanghieri, had prepared a large and efficien1 
force, chiefly composed of the strong and disciplined body of troopE 
,yhich, under the c01l1nland of Tarranco, had taken possession of 
()porto, and after that general's death had returned ,vith Belesta t( 
Gallicia: the garrisons of Ferrol and Coruña, and a number of 
soldiers flying froll1 the countries occupied by the French, s,vel1ec 
this arnlY; the agents of Great Britain ,vere active to blo,v th{ 
flame of insurrection, and money, arms and clothing ,vere pouret 
into the province through their hands, because Coruña afforded al 
easy and direct intercourse ,vith England. A strict connection 'Ya
 
also tnaintained bet,veen the Gallician and Portuguese patriots, ane 
the facility of establishing the base of a regular systematic ,val" it 
Gallicia ,vas therefore as great as in ...A..ndalusia,-the resources ,verE 
perhaps greater, on account of the proxin1ity of Great Britain, an< 
the adyantage of position at this time ,vas essential1y in favor 01 
Gallicia, because, ,,'hile the sources of her strength ,vere as ,yel 
covered froin the direct line of the French operations, the slightes 
offensive movement upon her part, by threatening the communica 
tions of the French army in 1\Iadrid, endangered the safety of an: 
corps marching from the capital against the southern province
 
* Mr. Stl.lart's Letters; vide Parliamentary Papers, 1810. 
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To be prel;ared against the Gallician forces ,vas, therefore, a n1at- 
t
I' of pre:5sing importance; a d.efeat from that quarter ,,,,"ould have 
been felt in all parts of the arn1Y, and no considerable or sustained 
operation could be undertaken against the other insurgent forces 
until the strength of Gallicia had been first broken. 
Biscay anù the Asturias ,,"anted regular troops and fortified 
to,,"ns, and the contracted shape of those provinces placed thel11 
completely ,vithin the po'\ver of the 
"'rench, 'who had nothing to 
fear as long as they could Inaintain possession of the seaports. 
E'rolll this sketch it results that Savary, in classing the dangers 
of his situation, should have rated Gallicia and Leon in the first, 
Zaragoza in the second, .Àndalusia in the third, and Valencia in 
the fourth rank, and by t hat scale he should have regulated his op- 
erations. It ,vas thus :Napoleon looked at the affair, but the Duke 
of Rovig<?, ,vavering in his opinions, neglected or n1isundcrstood 
the Rpirit of his in
tructions, lo:::t the control of the operations, anù 
sunk alnid5t the confuÛon 'v hich h
 had hin1self created. 
Nearly fìfty thousand French and eighty guns ,vere disposable for 
oflensivc operations in the beginning of June; collected into one lllass, 
such an army ,vas more than sufficient to crush any or all of the insur- 
gent arn1ies combined, but it ,vas neces:::ary to divide it, and to assail 
several points at the saIne time. In doing this, the safety of each 
111inor body depended upon the stability of the central point fronl 
whence it elnanated, and again the security of that centre depended 
upon the strength of its conlmunications \yith France; in other ,vords, 
Bayonne ,vas the base of operations against 1\Iadrid, and 
Iadrid in 
turn became the base of operations against Valencia, .l\Iurcia, and 
Andalusia. To combine all the luovenlent
 of a vast plan, ,vhich 
,vould elubrace théÕperations against Catalonia, Aragon, Biscay, the 
Asturias, Gallicia, Leon, Castile, Andalusia, 1\Iurcia, and Valencia, 
in such a simple luanneI' as that the corps of the arlny ,yorldng 
upon one principle might mutually support and strengthen each 
other, anù at the same time preserve their c0111ffiunication ,vith 
France, ,vas the great problelll to be solved. Napoleon felt that it 
required a master mind, and fronl Bayonne he put all the differ- 
ent armed masses in nlotion hilllsel
 and ,vith the greatest caution; 
for it is a mistaken notion, although one very generally entertained, 
that he plunged headlong into the contest, vlithout foresight, as 
having to do ,vith adversaries he despised. 
In his instructions to the Duke of Rovigo, he says: "In a 'war 
of this sort it is necessary to act with patience, coolness, and upon 
calcltlat-ion." " In ctv.il 
vars it is the irnportant points ollly 'wln"ch 
should be guarded-we 111/ltst not go to all places j" and he inculcates 
the doctrine, that to spread the troops over the country ,,"ithout the 
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power of uniting upon enlcrgency, ,vonld be a dangerous display 
of activity. 'fhe principle upon ,vhich he proceeded 111ay be illus- 
trated by the comparison of a closed hand thrust for,ya,rd and the 
fingers after\vards extended: as long as the solid part of the lllCIll- 
bel' ,vas securely fixed and guarded, the return of the sl11aller 
portions of it and their flexible JUOVClneut Vt"[tS feasiLle and. ,vithout 
great peril; ,vhereas a ,yound given to the hand or arm, not only 
endangered that part, but paralyzed the action of the 'v hole IÏ1nb. 
lIence all the care and attention ,vith ,vhich his troops were ar- 
ranged along the road to Durgos; hence all the llleasures of pre- 
caution already described, such as the seizure of the fortresses anù 
the forlnation of the reserves at Bayonne. . 
The insurrection haying rOlllmenced, Bessieres ,vas orc.1ered tc 
put Burgos into a state of defence,-to detach a division of four 01 
fiye thousand Inen, under General Lefebre Desnouettes, agains1 
Zaragoza,-to keep ùo\vn the insurgents of Biscay, Asturias, and 
Old Ca;:,tile,--a,nd to observe the arluy asselnbling in Gallicia; he 
,,"as like,,"ise enjoined to occupy and ,vatch ,vith jealous care tht 
port of Santander and the coast to\vns. A reinforcenlent of ninE 
thousand lnen ,vas also prepared for Duhesn1e, ,vhich, it ,vas sup. 
posed, ,vould enable hill I to tranquillize Catalonia, and co-operate 
,vith a division nlarchillg fronl l\Iadrid against Valencia. The reo 
serve under General Drouet ,vas nourished by drafts fronl thE 
interior; it supplied Bessieres ,vith reinforcClllcllts, and afforded ::J 
detachrnent of four thousand Inen to ,vatch the openings of thE 
valleys of the Pyrenee5, c:5pecially to,vards the Castle of Jaca, ther: 
in pos
ession of the Spanish insurgents.* A sll1aller reserve ,va
 
e
tablished at Perpignan, another body ,vatched the openings of thE 
eastern frontier; and all the generals con1111allding corps, or ever 
c1etachnlents, ,vere directed to correspond daily ,vith General Drouet 
The security of the rear being thus provided for, the main bod) 
at l\Iadrid cOlnmeI1Ced offensive operations. l\larshall\loncey ,va
 
directed, with part of his corps, upon Cuença, to intercept the marcl 
of the Valencian arn1Y Up011 Zaragoza;t General Dupont, ,vith tel 
thousand mcn, lnarcheù to,vards Cadiz, and the renlainder of hi
 
and l\Ioncey's troops being kept in reserve, ,yere distriLuted in va- 
rious parts of La l\Iancha and the neighborhood of l\Ia<lric1. N a 
poleon like,vise directed that Segovia should be occupied and pu 
in a state of defence; that Gobert's division of l\Ioncey's corp
 
should co-operate ,vith Bessieres on the side of 'T allac1olid, and tha 
11lovable columns should scour the country in rear of the actin
 
bodies, uniting again at stated tilnes, upon points of secondarJ 
* Napoleon's notes. 
t Journal of 
loncey'
 Operatiolls, MSS. 
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interest. * Thus linking his operations together, Napoleon. hoped, 
by grasping as it ,vere the ganglia of the insurrection, to paralyze 
its force, and reduce it to a fe,v convulsive 1110tions, ,vhich ,vould 
soon subside; the execution of his plan failed ill the feeble hands 
of his lieutenants, but it ,vas ,veIl conceived, enlbr3.ced every proba- 
ble immediate chance of "
ar, and even provided for the uncertain 
contingency of an English arnlY landing upon the flank or rear of 
his corps, at eitller extrenlity of the Pyrenean frontier. 
l\Iilitary nlen ,volIld do ,yell to reflect upon the prudence ,yhich 
the French En1peror displayed upon this occasion. Not all his 
experience, his po,ver, his fortune, nor the contempt ,vhich he felt 
for the pro'\'''ess of his adversaries, could induce him to relax in his 
precautions; every chance ,vas considered, and every nleasure 
calculated '\vith as much care and circulnspection as if the most re- 
doubtable enenlY '\vas opposed to him. 1."he conqueror of Europe 
,vas as fearful of lnaking false movenlents before an army of peas- 
ants as if 
-'rederick the Great had been in his front-and yet he 
failed! Such is the uncertainty of ,yar! 


CIIAPTER V. 


First operations of It[arshal Bessieres-Spaniards defeated at Cabeçol1, at Sego- 
via, at Logrono, at Torqumnada-French take Santander-Lefebre Desnouettes 
defeats the Spaniards on the Ebro, on the I-Iuecha, on the Xalon-]?irst siege 
of Z aragoza-O bsel'vations. 


,.",. 
As all the insurrections of the Spanish provinces took place 
nearly at the same period, the operations of the French divisions 
were nearly simultaneous; I shall, therefore, narrate their proceed- 
ings separately, classing them by the effect each produced upon the 
stability of the intrusive gOyernlnent of l\Iadricl. 
OPERATIONS OF ::\IARSHAL BESSIERES. 
This officer had scarcely fixed his quarters at Burgos ,vhen a 
general movelnent of revolt took place. t On his right, the Bishop 
of Santander excited the inhabitants of the diocese to take arnls.j 
In his rear, a Inechanic asselnbled SOlne thousand arn1ed peasants 
at the to\vn of Logrono. In front, five thousand D1en took posses- 
sion of the Spanish artillery dépôt at Segovia, and an equal num... 


* Napoleon's notes. 
t }Yloniteur. 
+ Victoires et Conquêtes des Français. 
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ber assen1ùling at Palcncia, advanced to the to,"vn of rrorqnen1ada., 
,vhile General Cuesta, ,vith some regular troop:-5 and a body of or- 
ganized peasantry, took post on the l>isuer-ga at Cabeçon. 
Bessieres inu11ediatcly divided hi8 dispo
able force, ,vhich ,va;;;; 
not lllore than t,velve tlu)u;-;and men, into several colulnns, anti 
traversing thp coulltry in all directions, di
arn1pd the to"Tns and 
interrupted the c0l11l>inations of the insurgent.s, ,vhile a division of 
Dupont's corps, under General F-'rere, Inarched from the sitle of 
l\Iadrid to aiel his efforts. General 'T crdier attacked Logrono on 
the Gth of June, dispersed the peasantry, and put the leaders to 
death after the action. General Lasalle, departing from Burgos 
,vith a brigade of light cavalry, passed the Pisuerga, fell upon the 
Spaniards at Torquernada on the 7th, broke theIn, and pursuing 
,vith a Inerciless s\vord, burnt that to\vn, and entered Palencia on 
the 8th. l\Iean,vhile Frere defeated the Spanish force at SegovIa, 
taking thirty pieces of artillery; and General l\Ierle, lnarching 
through the country lying bet\veen the Pisuerga and the Duero 
,vith a division of infantry, joined Lasalle at Duenas on the 12th; 
fronl thence they proceeded to Cabeçon, where Cuesta accepting 
battle, he ,,"'as overthro-wn ,vith much slaughter, the loss of his 
artillery, and seyeral thousand muskets. 
'rhe flat country being thus subdued, Lasalle's cavalry remained 
to keep it under, ,vhile l\lerle, marching north\vard, comn1enced 
operations, in concert ,vith General Ducos, against the province of 
Santander. On the 20th, the latter General drove the Spaniards 
fron1 the pass of Soncillo; on the 21st, he forced the pass of Venta 
de Escudo, and descending the valley of the river Pas, approached 
Santander; on the 22d, l\Ierle, after some resistance, penetrating 
by Lantueno, follo,ved the course of the Besaya to Torre La 'T ega, 
then turning to his right, entered 
antander on the 
3d. Ducos 
arrived at the same tÌ1ne, the to,vn submitted, and the Bishop fled, 
,yith the greatest part of the clergy. The authorities of Segovia, 
Valladolid, Palencia and Santander ,vere then compelled to send 
deputies to take the oath of allegiance to Joseph. By these opera- 
tions the above-named provinces "ere cOlnpletcly disarmed, and so 
a\ved by the activity of Bessieres that no further insurrections took 
pla.ce; his cavalry raised contributions and collected proyisions 
,vithout the least difficulty. Frere's division then returned to To- 
ledo, and froin thence lllarched to Sa.n Clemente, 011 the borùers of 
l\Iurcia. 
1Vhile Bessieres thus hroke the northern insurrections, the ma.reh 
of General Lefebre Desnouettes again
t the province of Aragon 
brought on the first siege of Zaragoza. To that place had flocked 
from the most distant parts soldiers, flying from l\Iadrid and Panl- 
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peIuna, the engineers of the school of _A..Icala, and all the retired 
officers in .l\.ragol1.* 'Vith their assistance Palafox's forces ,vere 
rapidly organized, and nun1erous battalions ,ycre posted on the 
roads leading to N a-varre. The Baron de ,r ersage, an officer of 
the l\Talloon guard
, occupied Calatayud ,yith a regiment cOlnposed 
of students, and made a levy there to protect the po\vder mills of 
'Tilla 
Felice, and to keep a communication ,vith Soria and Siguenza. 
The arsenal of Zara.goza supplied the patriots with arIns; the peo- 
ple of Tudela broke their bridge on the Ebro, and Palafox rein- 
torced theln ,vith five hundred fusileers. 
It ,vas in this situation of affairs Lefebre commenced his lnarch 
from Palnpeluna on the 7th of June, at the head of three or four 
thousand infantry, some field batteries, and a regiment of Poli:;h 
cavalry.t On the 9th he forced the passage of the Ebro, put the 
leaders of the insurrection to death after the action, and then con- 
tinued his movement by the right bank to the l\Iallen.t On the 
I-Iuecha, Palafox, ,vith ten thousanù infantry, t\VO hundred dra- 
goons, and eight pieces of artillery, disputed the passage, but on the 
13th he ,vas overthro,vn. The 14th the French reached the Xalon, 
,v here another combat and another victory carried Lefebre across 
that ri-ver. The 15th he ,vas on the Huerba, in fi'ont of the heroic 
city. 


FIRST SIEGE OF ZAR
\.GOZA. 
Zaragoza contained fifty thousand inhabitants. Situated on the 
right bank of the Ebro, it ,vas connected \vith a suburb on the op- 
posite side by a handsome stone bridge. Its imn1ecliate vicinity 
,vas flat, and on the siùe of the suburb lo\vand lnarshy. The slnall 
river Huerba, runtÜng through a deep cleft, cut the plain on the 
right bank, and taking its course close to the ,valls, fell into the 
Ebro nearly opposite to the n10uth of the Gallego, ,vhich, descend- 
ing from the mountains on the opposite side, also cut the plain on 
the left bank. The convent of St. Joseph, built on the right of 
the IIuerba, covered a bridge over that torrent, and at the distance 
of cannon-shot a. step of land comn1enced, ,vhich, gradually rising, 
terminated at eighteen hundred yards froln the convent, in a hill 
called the l\Ionte Torrero. On this hi11, \vhieh conunandcd aU the 
plain, and overlooked the to'''11, several storehoust>s, built for th
 
use of the canal, \vere intrenched, and occupied by t\velve hundred 
men, and the canal itself; a noble ,york, furnished water carriagf' 
,vithout a single lock from Tudela to Zaragoza.
 


* Ca val1 ero. 
t S. JOlunal of Lefebl'e's Operations, :rvrss. 
1: Moniteur. Victoires et Conq uètes des Fral1çais. Cavallero. 
S Cavallero. Siege of Zaragoza. 
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The city, surrounded by a low brick ,,"'a.U, prescnted no regular 
defences, and pos>3essed very fe,," gnns in a serviceable state; but 
the houses ""ere strongly constructed, and for the n10st part of t\VO 
stories, each story vaulted, 
o as to be nearly fire-proof: }1
Yery 
house had hs garrison, and the n1assive convents, rising like castles 
around the circuit and insiùe the place, ,vere cro\\
ded \vith arn1ed 
111011. Such \vas Zaragoza \vhen Lefebre Desnouettes appeared 
before it, his previous 1l10ven1ents having cut the direct COlnll1Uni- 
cation \yith Cala.tayud, and obliged the I-
aron Versage to retire to 
Belchite \yith his volunteers and Ü.esh levies. 
Palafox had occupied the olive groves and houses on the step 
of land bet\veell the convent of St. Joseph and l\Ionte Torrero, but 
his men, co\ved by their previous defeats, \yere easily driven fì'om 
thence on the 16th. * rrhe to\vn \vas then closely invested on the 
right bank of the Ebro, and 80 great \yas the terror of the Span- 
iards, that some of the French, penetrating \vithout difficulty into 
the street of St. Engracia, \vere like to have taken the city.t Pal- 
afox, accolnpanied by his brother Francisco, an aid-ùe-cfllnp, and 
one hundred dragoons, endeavored, under pretenèe of seeking suc- 
cor, to go forth on the side of the suLurb at the 1110rnent \\T hen the 
French ,vere entering on the side of Engracia; but the plebeian 
leaders, suspicious of his intentions, \vould not suffer him to depart 
,vithout a guard of infantry, C0111n1andecl by Tio, or goodlnan 
Jorge. It \vas this person and Tio l\larin \y ho by their energy 
contributed lnost to tIie defence of the city in the first siege; but 
for them Palafox, \vho has gathered the honors, ,voulc1 have fled at 
one gate \yhile the enClllY \vas pressing in at another,-aud Zara- 
goza \vas then on the verge of destruction, for the streets \vere filled 
,vith clamor, the troops making little resistance, and all things in 
confusion. But the 'French, either fearful of an ambuscade or ig- 
norant of their advantages, suddenly retired, and then the people, 
as if inspired, changed from the cxtren1e of terror to that of cour- 
age, suddenly fell to casting up defen
es, piercing loop-holes in the 
,valls of the houses, and constructing ran1parts ,vith salld-bags,- 
,yorking ,vith such vigor that, under the direction of their engi- 
neers, in t\yenty-fûur hours they put the place in a condition to 
\vithstand an assault. 'Vhereupon Lefebre, confining his opera- 
tions to the right bank of the Ebro, established posts close to the 
gates, and \vaited for reinforcements. 
l\Iean\vhile Palafox, crossing the .Ebro at Pilla, joined Versagc 
at Belchite, and having collected seven or eight thousand men, and 
four pieces of artillery, gained the Xalon in rear of the French. 
* S. J ourna] of Lefebre's Operations, 1YISS. 
t Cavallero. 
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Froln thence he proposed to 
dYal1ce through Epila and relieve 
Zaragoza by a battle, but his officers, ::unazed at this project, 
resi:3tecl his authority, and \yould have retired upon Valencia.* 
Nevertheless, ignorant of ,yar, and probably a\ved by Tio 
10rge, 
he expressed his deternlination to fight, 8:lying, \vith an Ï1nposing 
air, ,,, that those ,yho feared nlight retire." 'ronched ,vith sluune, 
all agreed to fi)llo,v hin1 to Epila, but t,vo :{1"'rench reginlents:, de- 
tached by Lefebre, luet hinl on the nlarch, and the Spaniards, 
unable to fornl any order of battle, ,yere, not\vithstal1ding their 
superior nunlbers, defeated \yith the loss of three thou3and Inen. 
Palafox, ,vho did not display that firnlness in danger \vhich his 
speech prolnised, must have fled early, for he reached Calatayud 
in the night 1 although nlany of his troops arrived there unbroken 
the next Inorning. After this disaster, leaving \T" ersage at Cala- 
tayud, to nlake fi"csh levies, the Spanish chief repaired, ,vith all 
the beaten troops that he could collect, to Belehite, and froln thence 
rcgained Zaragoza on the 2d of July. 
l\Iealnvhile Lefebre had taken the 1\lonte Torrero by assault, and 
on thc 29th of June ,vas joined by General Verdier \vith a division 
of infantry and a large battering train; and being then t,velve 
thousand strong, attacked the convents of St. Joseph and the 
Capuchins, the very day that Palafox returned. J:\. first assault on 
St. Joseph's failed, but the second succeeded, and the Capuchins, 
after some fighting, ,,,,as set fire to by the Spaniards and abandoned. 
All this tilne the suburb ,vas It'ft open and fi"ee for the be8ieged; 
and Napoleon, ,vho bl
lncd this Inoùe of attac.k, sent orders to 
thro\\r a bridge across the Ebro-to press the siege on the left 
bank-and to pr6fit of the previous success, by raising a breaching 
battery in the convent of St. Joseph. t A bridge ,vas accordingly 
constructed at St. Lalllbert, t,YO hundred yarùs above the to,vn, and 
t\VO attacks ,yere carried on at the saIne time. A change also took 
place in the command, for hitherto the French troops elnployed in 
the siege formed a part of l\Iarshal Bessieres' corps, but the Em- 
peror no\v directed Lefebre to r
join that l\Iarshal with a brigade, 
and then constituting the ten thousand lllen ,vho renlaineù ,vith 
Verdier a separate corps, gave him the command. 
\T erdier continued to press the siege as closely as his nlunbers 
\vould perluit, but arounù him the insurgents ,vere rapidly organ- 
izing sInall armies, and threatened to inclose him in his camp, 
,vherefore he sent dctaclnnents against then1;i and it is singular 
that, \vith so fc\v Illcn, ,vhile daily fighting ,vith the besieged, he 


* Cavallero. 
t S. Journal of Lcfebre's Opcrations, 
ISS. 
t Napoleon's N otC!:1. 
3* 
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should have been able to scour the country, and put do,vn the in- 
surrection, as far as Lerida, narbastro, rrudcla., Jacca. and Cala- 
tayud, ,vithout anyassi4ancc sayc ,vhat the garrison of Pampeluna 
could give hinl from the bide of Navarre. In one of these expe- 
ditions the po,vder-rnills of Villa :Felice, thirty Iniles distant, ,yere 
d
stroyeù, and the Baron \T ersag
 ,va;:; defeated, and forced to retire 
,,'ith his division to,varù8 Valencia.* 
During the course of July, \-r crdier lnade several a
saults on the 
gate of El Carillen and the Portillo, but he ,vas repulscd in all, 
and the besieged haying been reinforced by the regirnent of E
- 
trenladura, composed of cight hundred old soldiers, lnaùe a sally 
,vith Í-\\'"O thousand 111cn to retake the 1\lo11te r.rorrero; they ,vere, 
ho,yever, beatcn, ,,'"ith the loss of their C0l1l111ander, and regular 
approaches ,vcrc then conunenced by the }-"rench against the 
quarter of St. Engracia and the castle of Aljaferia. rrhe 2d of 
..L\.ugust, the besieged ,vcre again reinforced by t\VO hundred men 
of the Spani8h guards and volunteers of Aragon, ,yho brought 
sonle artillery ,vith theIn, but the French also ,vere strengthened 
by t\VO old regilncnts of the line, ,vhich inrreascd thcir nunlbers to 
fifteen thousand men; and on the 3d of .A.ugust the breaching bat- 
teries opened against St. Engracia and Aljaferia; the lnortars 
thrc,v shells at the sanle tÎ1ne, and a Spanish lnagazine of po,vder 
blo,ving up in the Cosso, a public ,valk forIned on the line of the 
ancient l\Ioorish ranlparts, destroyed several houses, and killed 
l1lany of the defenders. The place ,vas then snnlnloned, but as 
Palafox rejected all offers, a breach in the convent of St. Engracia 
,vas stormed on the 4th. The French penetrated to the Cosso, anil 
a confused anù terrible scene ensued, for ,yhile some Spaniards 
defended the houses and sonle dre\v up in the streets, others fled 
by the suburb to the country, ,vhere the cavalry fell upon theln.t 
Cries of treason, the sure signals for as
assinations, ,vere every- 
"'here heard, and all seeHled lost, ,vhen a collunn of the assailants, 
seeking a ,yay to the bridge over the Ebro, got entangled in the 
Arco de Cincja, a long crooked street, 
\nd being attacked in that 
situation, ,vel' --' driven back to the CO:380; others Leg
n to plunder, 
and the Zaragozans, recovering courage, fought ,vith desparation, 
and finally set fire to the convent of 
"Irancisco: at the close of day 
the J:.""rench 'v ere in possession of one side of the Cosso, and the 
Spaniards of the other. A hiùeous a.nd revo1ting spectacle ,vas 
exhibited during this action, for the public hospital being set on 
fire, the mathnen confined there issued forth an10ng the cOlnbatants, 
muttering, shouting, singing, and Inoping, each according to the 
* Cavallero. 
t Ibid. 
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character of his disorder, ,vhile drivelling idiots mixed their UI1- 
Dleaning cries ,vith the shouts of contending soldiers.* 
'The Spania.rds no'v perceived that, ,vith courage, the town 
might still be defended, and fI 7 0rn that day the fighting "Tas Inur- 
derous and constant; one party endeavoring to take, the other to 
defend the houses. In this "rarfare, "There skill \vas nearly useless, 
Verdier's force \vas too ,veak to make a rapid progress, and event:-j 
disastrous to the French arms taking place in other parts of Spain, 
he received, about the 10th, orders from the Iring to raise the 
siege, and retire to Logrono. Of this operation I shall speak in 
due tin1e.t 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. 1\lere professional skill and enterprise do not constitute a 
great general. Lefebre Desnouettes, by his activity and boldness, 
,vith a tithe of their nUl11bers, defeated the insurgents of Aragon 
in several actions, and seoured the open country; but the same 
Lefebre, wanting the higher qualities of a general, failed miserably 
,,,here that intuitive sagaeity,vhich reads passing events aright, 
was required. There \vere thousands in the French army ,,,ho 
could haye done as ,veIl as he, probably not three ,vho could have 
reduced Zaragoza; and yet it is n1anife,st that Zaragoza o,ved her 
safety to aceident, and that the desperate resistance of the inhabit- 
ants \vas more the result of chance than of any peculiar virtue. 
2. The feeble defence made at l\Iallen, at the Xalon, at the 
1\lo11te Torrero, at Epila; the terror of the besieged on the 16th, 
,vhen the French penetrated into the to,vn; the flight of Palafox 
under the pretence of seeking sueeor; nay, the very assault \vhieh 
in such a \vonc1erfull11anner called forth the energy of the Zarago- 
zans, and failed.J)nly because the French troops plundered, and, by 
missing the road to the bridge, missed that to victory, proves that 
the fate of the city ,,"vas determined by accident, in more than one 
of those nice conjunctures, ,vhich men of genius kno,v ho,v to 
seize, but others leave to the decision of fortune. IIo,vever, it 
Inust be ackno\vledged that Lefebre and Verdier, especially the 
latter, displayed both vigor and talent; for it \vas 110 mean exploit 
to quell the insurrections to a distance of fifty miles on eyery side, 
at the saIne tiule investing double their O\Vll numbers, and pushing 
the attack \vith such ardor as to reduee to extremity a city EO 
defended. 
3. The current romantic tales, of ,vornen rallying the troops and 
leading theln for,v
rd at the 1110St dangerous periods of this siege, 
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I have not touched upon, and lllay perhnps be allo,ycd to douht; 
Jet it is not unlikely that, "'hen suddenly enyironed ,,'ith horrors, 
the delicate sen
itivencss of 'WOlnen, driving theln to a kind of 
phrenzy, nlight proùuce actions above the heroi
n1 of 111cn-and in 
patient suffering their 
uperior fortitude is ackno,,'ledged by all na.- 
tions; ,vherefore I neither ,vholly belie\
c, nor ,vill deny their ex- 
ploits at Zaragoza, Inerely ren1arking that for a long tÍ1ne after- 
,vards Spain s,varlned ,vith heroines frolll that city, clothed in half 
uniforms, and loaded ,vtth ,vcapons. 

1. "rhe two circuIllstanccs that principally contributed to the 
success of the defence ,yere, t.he bad discipline of the :Frel1ch Bol. 
diers and the system of terror ,yhich lras established by the Spanish 
leaders, ,vhoeyer those leaders ,verc. Fc,v soldiers can be re- 
strained from plunder 'v hen a to,yn is taken by a.ssault, yet there is 
no period 'v hen the chances of ,val" are so sudden and so decisive, 
none ,vhere the n10ral responsibility of a general is so great. 'ViII 
military regulations alone secure the nece.-ssary discipline at such a 
moment? 'rhe Ji--"rench army are not deficient in a stern code, 
and the English arn1Y, taken all together, is probably the best regu- 
lated of modern tin1cs; but here it is seen that I
efebre failed to 
take Zaragoza in default of disciplinp, and in the course of this 
,york it ,viII appear tha.t no ,vilc1 horde of Tartars ever fell ,vith 
lllore license upon their rich effelninate neighbors than did the Eng- 
lish troops upon the Spanish to,vns taken by storln. The inference 
to be dra,vn is, that national institutions only ,vill produce that 
n10ral discip1ine necessnry to Inake a soldier capable of fulfilling 
his ,,,hole duty; )Tet the late Lord l\Ielville "ras not ash
ulled to de- 
clare in Parlialnent that the 'Yor
t men lnake the best soldiers, and 
- thi:s odious, narrov{-n1inded, ul1,vorthy l11axim had its admirers. 
'That a system of terror ,vas at Zaragoza successfully elnployed' to 
protract the defence, is undoubted. rrhe cOl11111andant of l\Ionte 
Torrero, ostensibly for suffering himself to be defeated, but ficcord- 
ing to some for the gratification of private Inalice, ,vas tried and 
put to death. A general of artillery ,va:;; in a n10re sUlnmary man- 
ner killed ,vithout any trial, and the chief engineer, a man of skill 
and undaunted courage, ,vas arbitrarily imprisoned. The slightest 
,vord, or even gesture of discontent, was punished ,vith instant 
death. * A stern band of priests and plebeian leaders, in ,vhose 
hands Palafox ,vas a tool, ruled ,vith such furious energy that rc- 
si::-tance to the enelny ,yas less dangerous than disobedience to their 
orders: suspicion ,vas the 'varrant of (leath; and this system, once 
L
gun, ceased not until the to'Vl1 ,vas taken in the second siege. 


f. CaYa
lero, 
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CII.1\.PTER VI. 


Operations in Catalonia-Genentl Swartz marches against the town of 
Ianresa, 
and General Chabran against Tarragona-French defeated at Brueh-Chabran 
recalled-Bllrll
 Arbos-
Iarches against Bruch-Hetreats-Duhesme assaults 
Gerona-Is repulsed with loss-Action on the Llobregat-General insurrec- 
tion of Cata.lonia-Figueras bloekadecl-General Reille relievcs it-:First siege 
of Gerona-The l\Iarquis of Palacios arrives in Catalonia with the Spanish 
troops from the Balearic isles, declared Captain-General under St. Narcissus, 
l'e-cstablishes the line of the I.Jobregat-The Count of Caldagues fore-es the 
_Freneh lines at Gerona-Dnhe';lne rai8m
 the siege find retnrnR- to Rarcelona- 
ObserYationR-
loneey Inarches against Valeneiå, defeats the Spaniards at Pa- 
jaso, at the Siete Aguas, and at Qnarte-Attacks Valel1cia, is repulsed, Inarehcs 
into l\Inrcia-Forces the pm;sage of the Xucar,defeats Serbelloni at San Felippe, 
arrives at San Clemente-Insurrectioll ut Cnença. quelled by General Caulin- 
court--O bsenratiolls. 


"T lIEN Barcelona fell into the po,,"'er of the French, the Spanish 
garrison amounted to nearly four thousand men, ,vherefore Du- 
hesme, daily fearing a riot in the city, connived at their escape in 
parties, and even sent the régÌ1nent of Estrelnadura entire to Leri- 
da;* but, strange to relate, the gates ,vere shut against it! and 
thus discarded by both parties, it made its ,yay into Zaragoza 
during the siege of that place. l\Iany thousand citizens also fled 

ron1 na
'celona and joined the patriotic standards in the neighbor- 
Ing proVInces. 
After the first ebullition at l\Ianresa, the insurrection of Catalo- 
nia lingered a,vhile, yet the Junta of Gerona continued to excite 
the people to take arms, and it Vias luanifest that a general C01111110- 
tion approached.t This ,yas a serious affair, for there ,vere in the 
beginning of JUl1é; including tho;3e ,vho caIne out of Barcelona, five 
thousand veteran troops in the province, and in the Balearic islands 
above ten thousand. Sicily contained an I
l1glish anny, and }:ng- 
lish fleets covered the 
Iediterranean.t l\Ioreover, by the consti- 
tution of Catalonia, the ,vhole of the male population fit for "
ar are 
obliged to assemble at certain points of each district, ,vith an11S and 
provisions, 'v henever the alaruIIl bell, called the somaten, is heard 
to ring, hence the Harne of sO'lnatenes,. and these \varlil-\:e peasants, 
either fron1 tradition or experience, are ,veIl acquainted ,vith the 
luilitary value of their 1110untain holds. 
IIostilities E0011 conllnenced. Duheslne, fol1o\ving his instruc- 
tions, dctached General Chabran, ,vith five thousand t\"O hundred 
men, to secure Tarragona and Tortosa., to incorporate the S'wiss 
* Cabanes, 1st.Part. 
t N apoleoll's Notes. 
t Cabancs, 1st Part. 
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regin1ent of WiInpfen ,vith his O'Vll troops, and to aid l\Iarshal 
l\Ioncey in an attack on ,r alencia. At the s
une tilne General 
S",'artz, haying 11lore than three thousand S\vis::.:, Gernlans and 
ltillians under ÌÜs cOlllnuH1d, ,,-as detached by the ,vay of .l\Iartorel 
and l\Iontserrat to l\Ianresa.* IIis orders ,vere to raise contribu- 
tious, to put <10\\'11 the insurrection, to destroy the po\vder n1Ìl1s at 
the la
t to"'11, to get posses5ion of I.Jerida, to incorporate an the 
S\viss troops found there in his o,vn brigade, to place five hundred 
men in the citadel, and finally to penetrat() into Aragon and co-op- 
erate \vith Lefebre against Zaragoza. 
r.rhesc 1\yO columns quitted Barcelona the 3d and the 4th of 
June, but a heavy rain induced S\vartz to halt the 5th at l\Iartorel ; 
the 6th he resumed his Inarch, ,vithout any military precautions, 
although the object of his expedition ,vas kno\vn, and, the somaten 
ringing out among the hill
, the peasants of eight di
tricts ,vere 
asselllLled in arIns.t These men haying taken a resolution to de.. 
fend the pass of Bruch, the most active of the l\Ianresa and Igua- 
lada districts, assisted by a fe,v old soldiers, immediately repaired 
there, and ,vhen S",'artz came on in a careless manner, opened a 
heavy but distant fire from the rocks. Some confusion arose, but 
the Catalans "rere soon b(
aten from their fastness, and pursued for 
four or five nliles along the main road to Casa l\Iansana, ,,,here a 
cross road leads to 1\lanresa; here one part broke aWRY, ,vhile the 
others continued their flight to Igualada. 
Sw"artz, a 111an evidently destitute of talent, halted at the very 
monlcnt \vhen his success ,vas complete, and the Catalans, seeing 
hi
 hesitation, first rallied in the rear of Cas a l\lansana, then 
returned to the attack, and finally drove the advanced guard back 
upon the lnaill body. The French General no,v becan1e alarmed, 
forilled a 
quarc, and retired hastily to,vards Esparraguéra, follo,ycd 
and flanked ùy clouds of somatenes, ,vhose courage and nUlnbers 
increa
ed every moment. At Esparraguéra, ,vhich ,vas a long 

ingle street, the inhabitants had prepared an ambush; but S,vartz, 
"\vho arrived at t\vilight, getting intelligence of their design, pa
scd 
to the right and left of the houses, and continuing his flight, reached 
l\Iartorel the 7th. lIe lost a gun and many filcn by this ing]orious 
expedition, f1'on1 '\vhich he returned in 
uch disorù0r, and ,,,ith hi
 
solùiers so ùi3couraged, that Duhesme thought it ncces
ary to recall 
Chabran fron1 Tarragona. That General, a1though the country 
,vest,vard of the Llobregat is rugged and difficult for an arn1Y, had 
reached 1.
arra.gol1a on the 8th, ,vithout encountering an cnrn1Y; 
but "'hen he attenlpted to return, the line of his march was inter- 
* St. Cyr. Victoires et Conquêtes des Français. Fov. Cabal1cs. 
t Ibid. . 
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cepted by the insurgents, VdlO took post at 'T endril1, Arbos and 'TilIa 
Franca, and spread themselves -along the banks of the Llobregat. 
As he approached 'T endrill, the S0111atenes fell Lack to .i\..rbos, and 
,vere defeated there; ,vhereupon the :French set fire to the to,vn 
and proceeded to '7'illa 
-'ranea. IIere the excesses so conlffion at 
this titne 
ullong the Spaniards "rere 110t spared; the governor, an 
_ old man, and several of his friends, had been 111urdered, and the 
perpetrators of these crÍ1nes, as Inight be expected, n1ade little or 
110 defence against the enemy. J\IealHvhile General Lpchi 1110ycd 
out of Barcelona, anù acting in concert "Tith Sw.artz's briga.de, ,vhich 
had reached 1\Iartorel, cleared the banks of the Llobregat, and 
formed a junction at San Felice "Tith Chahran on the 11th. The 
latter, after a day's rest, then Inarehed ,vith his OW11 and S\\Tartz's 
brigade on l\Ianre
a, to repair the forlner disgrace, and he arrived 
at Bruch the ..14th; but thp sOlnatcne
, assisted by son1e regular 
troops ,vith artillery, '\vere again there, and Chabran, Inore tin1Ïd 
even than S,vartz, finding that in a partial skirn1Ï
h he made no 
in1pression, took the extraordinary resolution of retreating, or rather 
flying froln those gallant peasant
, ,vho pursued hÌln ,vith scoffs and 
a galling fire back to the yery ,,yalls of Barcelona. 
Thege successes spurred on the insurrection. Gerona, Rosas, 
I-Iostalrieh, and 'Tarragona prepared for defence. 
-'he 
Oll1atenes 
of the Alnpurdan obliged the French cOlnlllandant to quit the 
to\vn of l
igueras and shut himself up ,vith three hundred men in 
the citadel, 'v hile others, gathering bet,veen the 1-'er a.nd the Beso
, 
intercepted all communication beh,yeen France and Barcelona. In 
this predican1ent, Duhesille resolved to make a sudden attempt on 
Gerona, ,vith sixj.housand of his best troops and eight pieces of 
artillery; but as the fortress of IIostalrich stood in the direct road, 
he follo\ved the coast line, and elllployed a French privateer then 
in the harbor to attend his l1ulreh. The somatenes soon got intel- 
ligence of his designs: one lllu1titude took possession of the heights 
of l\loncada, ,vhich are six lililes from 11arcelona, and overhang 
the road to IIostalrich; another Inultitnde ,vas posted on the ridge 
of 
Iongat, ,vhich, at the saIne distance fron1 l
arce lona, abuts on 
the sea; and these last ,vere protected on the left by an intrenched 
ca
tle ,vith a battery of fifteen guns, and on the right ,vere 
light1y 
connected ,vith the people at l\Ioncada. The 17th, Duhesme, after 
801ne fal:se nl0Yelnents, defeåted thenl
 and a detachn1cllt frolll Bar- 
celona. dispersed those at l\Ioncada the sanle day; the 18th, the 
to"'11 of l\Iattaro "Tas taken and plundered, tbe SOll1atenes "'"ere 
again defeated at the pass of St. Pol, and at nine o'cloek in the 
Dlorning of the 20th, the :French appeared before Gerona. 
This to\vn, huilt on the right bank of the Ter, is cut in t,v
 by the 
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Ofía. To the ca
f,vard it is confined by strong rocky hills, ,vhose 
points filling the space bet"Tccn the Oña and the Tel', overlook the 
to'Yll at different distances. Fort 1\lont Jouy, a regular fortifica- 
tion, crow"ned the ncarest hill or table land, at five hundred 
J'a.rds' distance; three other forts, nnnlcly, that of the Constable', 
that of Queen .1\nn, and that of Capuchins, all connected by a ditch 
and rampart, forn1ed one irregular ouh,vork a thOU8H:lld yards in 
length, and con11nanding aU the riòge to the south-cast. 1'he SUIn- 
111it of this ridge is five, eight, and t,velve hundred yards froln 
Cerona, and sixteen hundred from Fort l\Iont Juoy, and is sepa- 
,rated from the latter by the narrow valley and btream of the 
Gallegan. 
So
th-,vest, behveen the left of the Oña and Tel', the country is 
comparatively flat, but full of hollo'ws and clefts close to the to\vn, 
and the body of the place on that siùe ,vas defended by a ditch and 
five regular bastions, connected by a ,vall \vith to'\'\-ers. To the 
,yest the city ,vas covered by the Tel', and on the east fortified by 
a long \yall \vith to,vcrs, having an irregular bastion at each ex- 
tren1Ïty, and some small detached ,yorks placed at the opening of 
the valley of Gallegan. Three hundred of the regilnent of Ulto- 
nia and SOine artillerY-inen composed the garrison of Gerona; they 
were assisted by volunteers and by the citizens, and the somatenes 
also assembled on the left of the Tel' to defend the pa.ssage of that 
rIver. 
Duheslne, after provoking some cannon-shot froln the forts, occu- 
pied the village of St. Eugenia, in the plain, and making a feint as 
if to pass the Tel' by the bridge of Salt, engaged the S0111atenes in 
a useless skirlnish. Great part of the day ,vas spent by him in 
-preparing ladders for the attack; at five o'clock in the evening the 
French artillery opened froin the heights of Palau, and then a col- 
umn crossing the Oña passed bet,veen the out\vorks and the to\vn, 
thre,v out a detachment to keep the garrison of the forn1er in check, 
and assaulted the gate of EI Carmeu.* This atten1pt failed con1- 
pletely, and ,vith great loss to the assailants. T,yo hours after, 
another column advancing by the left of the Oña as
aulted the 
bastion of Santa Clara, but ,yith so little arrangement or discipline, 
that the storlning party had only three or four ladders;t and 
although by faxor of the hollo,vs they reached the ,vans unper.. 
ceiyed, and the Neapolitan Colonel Ambr03io and the engineer 
Lafaille actually gained the top of the ralnparts, the confu
ion 
arIlongst the assailants \yas such that 110 success ,vas obtained. 
Duhesme tried negotiation on the following day, yet dreading a 
* St. Cyr. 
t LafaiLle. 
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longer absence from Barcelona, broke up on the 22d, and returned 
Ly forced nlarches, leaving Ch!lbran 'with some troops in 1\Iattaro 
as he passed. During his absence the victorious SOlnatenes of 
Bruch had descended the Llobregat, rallied those of the lo,yer 
eountry, and getting artillery from rI'arragona and other fortresses, 
planted batteries at the different passages of the riyer, and in- 
trencheù a line fronl San Boy to J\Iartorel. Regular officers no,v 
took the C0111nland of the peasants. Colonel l\lilans assenlbled a 
body at Granollers; Don Juan Claros put himself at the head of 
the peasants of the Anlpurdan; Colonel Baget took the eommand 
of those a t I
 ruch. 
Chabran, after a fe,v days' rest at J\Iattaro, n1ade a foraging ex- 
eursion through the distriet of EI 'Talles, but l\lilans, ,vho held the 
valley of the Congosta, encountered hinl near Granollers, and both 
sides elailned the victory; ('hahran, ho,vever, retireù to Barcelona, 
and l\Iilans relnained on the banks of the l
esos. rThe 30th, 
Duhesme caused the sonlatenes on the Llobregat to be attacked, 
sent Lechi to menaee those at the bridge of l\Iolinos del Rey, and 
the brigades of Bessicres and Goullus to eross at San Boy; the 
latter, having snrpriseù a battery at that point, turned the 'v hole 
line, and L
chi then crossing the river by the bridge of l\lolinos, 
ascended the left bank, took all the artillery, burnt several villages, 
and put the insurgents to flight. They ho,vever rallied again at 
Bruch and Igualada, and returning the 6th of July, infested the 
inlnlcdiate vicinity of Barcelona, taking possession of all the hills 
bet,,'een San Boy and l\Ioncrrùa, and connecting their operations 
,vith Colonel l\IilanB. Other parties collected bet,veen the Besos 
and the Tel', and the line of insurrection ,vas extended to the AItl- 
purdan; fT uan Ch1ros occupied the flat country about Rosas, and 
the ]""rench garrison of :Figueras haying burnt the to,,'n, ,vcre 
bloc-ked up in the Fort of San Fernando by t,yO thousand 
somateues of the Pyrenees; a nest of Spanish privateers ,vas 
fornled in Palalnos Bay, and t,vo English frigates, the Inlpl\rieuse 
and the C
ul1brian, ,vatched the coast fi'onl Rosas to 13arcelona. A 
BuprenlC junta "ras no,v established at Lerida, and opened an inter- 
eourse ,,'ith Aragon, Valencia, Seville, Gibraltar, and the Balearic 
i
lands; it also decreed that. forty tercios, or regiments of one thou- 
sarì.d men, to be selectcd Ü'oln the 
onlatenes, should be paid and 
organized as regular troops, and that forty others should be kept in 
reserve, but ,vithout pay. 
'l"his state of affairs being made kno,vn to Napoleon through the 
n1ediunl of thc lnovable columns ,vatching the yalleys of the 
eastern Pyrenees, he ordered General Reille, then cOlnn1anc1ing the 
reserve at Perpignan, to take the first soldiers at hand and march 
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to the relief of Figueras; after \vhich, his force being increased 
by drafts fi
om the interior of l
rance to nine thousand, he ,vas to 
as
ault Rosa
 and besiege Gerona; and the Elnperor in1agin
d that 
the fall of the la.tter place ,vould induce the surrender of Lerida, 
and ,,
oulcl so tranquillize Catatonia, that five thousand 111<:n might 
ngain be detached to\vard
 Valencia. On receiving this order, 
I
eiIIe, ,vith t\VO ba.ttalions of TU
l.an recruits, conducted a convoy 
safely to Figueras Hnd raised a Llockake, but not ,vithout difficulty, 
foJ" his troops ,vere greatly terrified, and could s(>arcely be k
pt to 
their colors.* lIe ho\vever relieved the place the 10th of July, 
and the san1
 day, Duheslne, ,,,ho had been preparing for a second 
attack on Gerona, quitted Barcelona \vith six thouf.,and infantry, 

Olne cavalry, a battering train of t\venty-t\\'o pieces, and a great 
number of eountry carriages to transport his ammpnition and stores, 
leaving Lechi in the city \vith fiye thousand men. l\Iean\vhile 
I
eille, having victualled Figueras and .received a part of his 
reilltoreenlents, proceeded to invest l
osas; Lut he had scarcely 
appeared before it ,vhen Juan Claros raised the country in his rear, 
and Captain Ot,vay, of the l\Iontague, landing ,vith some marines, 
joined the migueletes, ,yhereupon the French retired ,yith a loss 
of t,vo hundred men.t 
Duhesme pursued his march by the coast, but the son1atenes 
broke up the road in his front, l\lilans hung on his left, and Lord 
Cochrane, \yith the IJnpérieuse frigate and SOlne Spanish vessels, 
cannonaded his right. Thus incomn10ded, he halted five days in 
front of .L1.renas de J\Iar, and then dividing his force, sent one part 
across the D10untains by \Tillagorguin, and another by San Isicle. 
The first coluInn made an atten1pt on IIostalrich, and failed; the 
second, beating l\Iilans, di::;persed the somatenes of the Tordera; 
and finally, Duhesme united his forces before Gerona, but he lost 
Inany carriages on his march. The 23d he passed the Tel', and 
dispersed the n1igueletes that guarded the left bank. The 24th 
General Reille, cOIning fi"on1 Figueras ,vith six thousand ll1en, took 
post at Puente l\layor, and the to,vn \vas invested, froln that point, 
1y the heights of San l\liguel to the l\Iol1te Livio; froln 1\lonte 
Livio by the plÚn to the bridge of Salt 
 and fi.oUl thence along 
the left bank of the 'reI' to Sarria. The garrison, consisting of 
fÌve hundred lnigueletes and four hundred of the regiIllent of Ultonia, 
,vas reinforced on the 2:>th by thirteen hundred of the reginlent of 
Barcelona, ,,,ho 
ntered the to\"'l1 \vith hvo guns; the defences 
,vere in had repair, but the people \yere resolute. 
In the Bight of the 27 t11, a 
"'rench colunln passed the valley of the 
* Foy's History. 
t Lord Collingwood's despatch, Aug. 27. Fots lIistory. 
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Galligün, gained the table land of l)Iont J ouy, and of three to,vers, 
,vhiel! the Spaniards ahandoned in a panic. Tlhis adyantage so 
elated Duhesn1e, that he rc
olved, ,vithout consulting his engineer, 
to break ground on that side;* but at this period a great change 
in the aff:lirs of Catalonia had taken pIa-ce.t r-rile insurrection, 
hitherto confined to the exertions of the unorganized SOlnatenes, 
,vas no,v cOllsolidated by a treaty bet,veen Lord Colling\vood, ,,,110 
C0111lnanded the British navy in the ::à1editerranean, and the .1\la1'- 
qnis of Palacios, ,,,,ho ,vas Captain-General of the Balearic isles; 
thus the Spanish fleet anù the troops in 
Iillorca, l\IajoJ'('a, and 
I vica, becalne dispo
able for the service of the patriot:3.t I
alacios 
in1nlediately sent thirteen hundred 111en to the port of San 
"'elice 
di Quixols to reinforce the garrison of Gerona, and these 111en 
entered that city, as ,ve haye seen, on the 25th, ,vhile Palacios 
hinlself disenlbal'ked four thousand others, together ,yith thirty- 
seven pieees., of artillery, at Tarragona, an event ,vhich excited 
uniyersal joy, and produced a 
urprising eagerness to :fight the 
French. rThe SUpl'en1e Junta imn1cdiately repaired 10 that to,vn, 
declared Palacio" their President, and created hinl COlnmander-in- 
Chief, subjf'ct, ho,vever, to their tutelar saint, Narcissus, ,vho ,vas 
appointed generalissimo of the forces by sea and land, the ensigns 
of authority being, ,vith due solcnlnity, placed on his coBIn. 
'"The first object ,vith l">alacios ,yas to re-establish the line of the 
Llobregat. '"To effect this, the Count of Caldagues, ,vith eighteen 
hundred lTIen and four guns, 111ar('hed fron1 Tarragona in t"TO 
colun1l1s, the one 1110ving by the coa:-;t ,yay to San l
oy, and the 
other by the royal road, through 'Tillafranca and Ordal. Calda- 
gues, in pa

ing bz..the bridge of l\Iolino del Rey, established a post 
there, and then aseending the left bank, fixed his quarters at :1\la1'- 
torel, ,vhere Colonel Baget joined hinl ,vith three thou
and 111igue- 
letes of the ne-\v levy. N o'v the Llobregat runs ,vithin a fe,v nlÍles 
of Barcelona, but as the right bank is 111uch the steepest, the lat- 
eral C0111nlUnieations easier, and as the heights cOInnland a distinet 
yie\v of everything passing on the opposite side, the line taken by 
Caldagues ,vas strong, for the country in his rear ,vas rough ,vith 
defiles, aud very fit tillg for a retreat after the loss of a battle. 
General Lechi, thu5 henuned in on the ,ve
t, "'as also hanlpered 
on the north, because the nlountains filling the space bet,veen the 
Llob1'egat and the Beso3 approach in tongues as near as t\\'O and 
three llliles from Barcelona, and the somatenes of the .filanresa and 
'TaIls districts occupying theIn, skirmi:shed daily ,vith the French 


* St. Cyr. Campaign ill Catalonia. 
t Cabancs' I-Iistury. 
:I: St. Cyr. CabancR' History, 2d Part. 
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outposts. And beyond the Besos, ,vhich bounds Barcelona on the 
cast,vard, a lofty continuous ridge, extending to Ilostalrich, runs 
parallel to and at the di
tance of t,yO or three Iniles fi'on1 the sça- 
coast, separating the main fron1 the marine roads, and sending its 
shoot8 ùow'n to the ,vater's edge; this ridge also s"'arn1ed ,vith 
SOlnatenes, ,,,lio cut off all C0111111Unication \\,ith Duhesnle, and lay 
ill leaguer round the castle of l\Iongat, in ,,'hich \ycre eighty or 
ninety 
"'rench.. l'he C

Hnbrian and the IUlpl\ricuse fi'igateR 
Llockaded the harbor of Barcelona it:;e!f J ; and, on the 31st, _Lord 
Cochrane having brought his vessel alongside of l\Iongai, landed 
his Inarines, and in concert ,vith the somatenes, took it, ble,v up the 
,,'orks, and rolled the rocks and ruins do,vn in such a luanneI' as 
to destroy the road.* "Thus, at tbe very n10111cnt thnt Duhesnle 
· cOInmenced the siege of Gerona, he ,vas cut off freIn his o,,,n base 
of operations, and the conlInunication betl\'een Figueras and Gene- 
ral l{eille's divi:Úon 'vas equally insecure; for the latter's convoys 
,vere attacked the 28th of July and the 3d of August; and so 
fiercely Oll the 6th, that a Neapolitan battalion ,vas surrounded, 
and lost one hundred and fifty InCH. t 
Palacios, ,vbose forces incrca:3ed daily, now ,vished to Blake an 
effort in faxo!" of Gerona, and ,,'ith this view. 
ent the Count of 
Caldagues, at the head of thr
e or tour thousand men, part llligucl- 
etes, part regulars, to interrupt the progress of the siege, intending 
to follo,,
 hiInself ,,'ith greater forces. Cah1agues marehell Ly "l'ar- 
rasa, Sabadell, Granollers, and San Celoni, and reached Ilostalrich 
the 1110rning of the 10th, \vhere his force ,,,,as increasèd to five thou- 
sand nlcn and four guns. r1'he 13th he entered IJagostpl'a, 
l1d 
the 14th Castellar, a 8n1a11 place situated behind the ridges that 
overlook Gerona, and only five n1Ïles fro111 the French crunps. 
11ere J nan CIa-ros, ,vith tyro thousand five hundred nligtrélete
, 
nlixed ,vith 801ne 1Va1100n and Spani
h guard
 fi
om Rosas, met 
hinl, 38 did also l\Iilans ,vith eight hundred somatencs. A eOJnnlU- 
nication ,,,ith the J nnta of Gerona v
Ya::; then opened. Fort l\Iont 
Jouy ,vas upon the point of surrendering; Lut the French, ,-rho 
,vere ignorant of Caldague
' a.pproach, had, contrary to g.-ood dis- 
cipline, heaped their forces in the plain bet\veen the left of the Ofia 
and the Tel', but only kept a slend<:r guard on the hins, ,vhile a 
single battalion protected the batteries raised against l\IOllt Jony. 
I
eing an enterprising man, the Spanish general resolycd to nlake 
an inllnediate effort for the relief of the place, and, after a careful 
observation, sent, 011 the 16th, se,:'eral columns against the \yeak 
part of the besiegers' line; the garrison sallied forth at the sainc 
* Lord Collingwood's despatches. 
t St. CJT. 
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I 
tÜne froll1 1\lont .Jouy, and the French guards being taken bet\veel1 
t\VO fires, \vere quickly overpo,verec1, and driven first to the Puente 
l\Iayor, and finally over the Ter. 'rhe Catalans re-formed on the 
hills, expecting to be attacked; but Duhesllle and Reille relnained 
quiet until dark, and then breaking up the siege, fled, the one to 
I
"'igueras, the other to Barcelona, leaving Loth artillery and stoi"es 
behind. 
Duhesm
 at first \vished to retreat by the coast, but at Callella 
he learned that the road \vas cut, that an English frigate \vas ready 
to rake his columns, and that the SOlnatenes ,vere on all the height::; ; 
'v herefore, destroying his fillln1unition, he thre\v his artillery over 
the rocks, and, taking to the mountains, forced a passage through 
the somatenes to l\Iongat, \v here Lechi met him and covered the 
retreat to Barcelona. 


OBSERVATION lst.-Three great cOlnnlunications pierce the 
Pyrenean frontier of Catalonia., leading directly upon Barcelona. 
'rhe first, or Puycerda r03,d, penetrates between the sources of 
the Segre and the Tel". 
'rhe second, or Campredon road, between the sources of the Ter 
and the Fluvia. 
T'he third, or Figueras road, bebveen the sources of the 
Iuga 
anù the sea-coast. 
l.'he fir
t and second unite at Vicque; the second and third are 
connected by a tran::;verse road running from Olot, by Castle }1'ollit, · 
to Gerûna; the third, also dividing near the latter to\yn, leads \vith 
one branch through I-Iostalrich, and ,vith the other follo,vs the line 
of the coast. Af
r the union of the first and second at Vicq ne, 
a single route pur
ues the strean1 of the Besos to Barcelona, t.hus 
turning the l\Iuga, the Fluvia, the Tel", the Tordera, Besos, and an 
infinity of minor streams, \vhich, in their rapid course to the l\Iedi- 
terranean, furro\v all the country behveen the eastern Pyrenees 
and Barcelona. The third, ,yhich is the direct and best COlnmu- 
nication bet,veen Perpignan and the capital of Catalonia, cr05ses all 
the above-nalned rivers, and their deep channels and sudden floods 
offer serious obstacles to tlH
 march of an arnlY. 
All these roa
ls, \vith the exception of that from Olot to Gerona, 
are separated by craggy mountain ridges scarcely to be pa8sed by 
troops; and the t,vo first, leading through \vild and savage districts, 
are incolnmoded by defiles, and protected by a nlunber of old 
castles and ,yalleù places, more or less capable of resistance. The 
third, passing through 11lany rieh and flourishing places, is ho,v- 
ever c01l1pletely blocked, to an invader, by the strong fortresses of 
Figueras and Rosas on the l\Iuga, of Gerona on the Tel', and 1105- 
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ta1rich on the Tordera. Pa1a1l1os and other castles like,vise ilnpede 
the coast road, ,vhich is llloreover skirted by rocky 111ountains, and 
exposed for Inany leagues to the fire of a fleet. Such is Cata- 
lonia, eashvard and north,varù of Barcelona. 
On the 'VC:5t, at fixe or six nIiles di5tance, the Llobregat cuts it 
oft.. fronl a rough ana lofty tract, through ,vhich the Cardena, the 
N oga, the 
'oix, Gaya, Anguera, anù :Francoli rivers, breaking 
do,vn deep channels, descend in nearly parallel lines to the coast., 
and the Fpaces bet,veen are gorged "Tith 11lountains, and studded 
,vith fortified places ,vhich conlmanc1 all the Inain roads. 
So fe,v and contracted are the plains anù fertile valleys, that 
Catalonia Inay, ,vith the exception of the rich parts about I.jerida, 
and the Urgel, be described as a huge mass of rocks and torrents, 
incapable of supplying subsistence even for the inhabitants, ,vhose 
prosperity depends entirely upon Inanufactnres and COl1lmerce. 
Barcelona, the richest and nlost populous city in Spain, is the heart 
of the province; and "Tho 111asters it, if he can hold it, may suck 
the strength of Catalonia 
nvay. But a French arlllY, ,yithout a 
cOl1llnallding fleet to assist, can scarcely take or keep Barcelona; 
the troops 111118t be supplied by regular convoys from ,France, the 
fortresses on the line of conununication 111Ust be taken and provi- 
sionea, aHd the active intelligent population of the country must be 
beaten fi'OIll the rivers, pursued into their fortresses, and ,yarred 
do,vn by exertions ,vhich none but the best troops are capable of: 
for the Catalans are robust, nUlllerous, and brave enough after 
their o,vn nlaBner. 
ÛBSERV ATION 2d.-It follo\vs, from this exposition, that Du- 
besme evinced a surprising want of forethought and l11Îlitary saga- 
city, in neglecting to secure Gerona, I-Iostalrich, and 1'arragona, 
,vith garrisons, \vhen his troops ,vere received into those places. It 
,vas this negligence that rendered the tilnid operations of S,vartz 
and Chabran capital errors; it ,vas this that enabled sonle poor, 
injured, indignant peasants to kindle a 111ighty \var, and in a very 
fe,v ,veeks obliged Napoleon to send thirty thousand 11lell to the 
relief of Barcelona. 
OBSERVATION 3d.-Duhes1l1e was experienced in battles, and 
his energy and resources of mind have been Pí'aised by a great 
authority;* but undoubtedly an absence of prudent calculation 
and arrangement, a total neglect of rnilitary discipline, n1urked all 
his operations in Catalonia. '.VitHess his Inode of attack on Ge- 
rona-the deficiency of ladder
, and the confusion of the-assaults;t 
witness also his rai
ing of the sccond siege, and absolute flight froln 
* Napoleon. 
t St. Cyr. 
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Caldagues, 1\"hose rash enterpriec, although crowned 1\"ith EtlCCeSS, 
shoulù have caused his o,yn destruction. In those affi1Ïrs it is cer- 
tain Duhesn1E
 displayed neither talent nor vigor; but in the severi- 
ties he exercised at thp 
acking of l\Iattaro, in the burning of vil- 
laO"e
, ,vhieh he executed to the extren1e verge o
 if not beyond, 
ð . 
,vhat the harshest hnvs of ,,"ar ,viII justify, an odious energy ,vas 
apparent ;* and as the ardor of the somatenes ,,,,as rather increased 
than repressed by these rigorous proceedings" his conduct Inay be 
deen1ed as irnpolitic as it "Tas barbarous. It is ho,vever to be 
ren1elnbered that Duhesme has not "Tanted defenders, ,vho, assert- 
ing that he ,vas humane and just, accuse Lechi, his equal in rank, 
of being the author of the severities exercised at Barcelona.t 
OBSERVATION 4th.-In Catalonia all the inherent cruelty of the 
Spaniards "'as as grossly di
played as in any other province of 
Spain. The Catalans \vere like\vise vain and superstitious. But 
their courage "ras higher, their patriotism purer, and their efforts 
1110re sustained; the SOInatenes ,yere bold and active in battle, the 
population of the to\vns firn1, and some of the juntas apparently 
disinterested. The praise n1eritecl and bestowed upon the people 
of Zaragoza is great, yet Gerona 1110re justly clain1s the arnniration 
of mankind. For the .J-'\ragonese troops ,vcre by Lefebre driven 
fron1 the open country in cro,,,ds to their capital, and little wa
 
,vanted to induce then1 to surrender at once; it was not until the 
last hour that, gathering courage fron1 c1espah
, the people of Zara- 
goza put forth all their energy, ,yhereas thoBe of Gerona, although 
attacked by a greater force, and posse
sing fewer ll1eans of defence, 
without any internal 
ysten1 of terror to counterbalance their fear 
of the enemy, nUlufulIy and successfully resisted from the first. 
rrhe people of Zar5goza rallied at their hearthstones, those of Ge- 
rona stood finn at the porch. But, quitting these matters, I n1ust 
no,,", follo,ving the order I have marked out, proceed to relate the 
occurrences in \T alencia. 


OPERATIONS OF l\IARSI-IAL :UONCEY. 
The execution of Calvo and his follo,vers changed the horrid 
a
pect of the \Talencian insurrection; the spirit of murder ,vas 
checked, and the patriotic energy assumeù a nobler appearance. 
l\lureia and 'T alencia "Tere united as one province, and to,vards the 
end of J lIne nearly thirty thousand Inen, armed and provided ,vith 
artillery, attested the resources of these rich provinces, and the 
activity of their chiefs. The Valencians then conceived the plan 
of marching to the assistance of the Aragonese; but Napoleon had 
* Napoleon's Notes. St, C
"r. Cabanes. 
t I
afaille. 
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already prescribed the lneasures ,vhich ,vere to render such a move- 
Illent ::tbortive. 
An order dated the 30th of l\Iay had directed l\Iol1cey to move 
,vith a colulnn of ten thousand men upon Cuença; froln tha.t point 
he ,vas to ,vatch the country cOlnprised bet,vcen the lo,vcr l
bro 
and Carthagena, and he ,vas clnpo,vered to act against the city of 
Valencia if he judged it fitting to do so. The position of Cuença 
,vas advantageous; a short 11l0ven1cnt froln thence to the left ,vould 
place l\Ioncey's troops upon the direct line between Valencia and 
Zaragoza, and enable hiul to intercept all COlll111Unication bet,veen 
those to'VllS;* and a fe,v Inarches to the right ,vould place hiln 
upon the junction of the roads leading from Carthagena and Valen- 
cia to l\ladrid. If he thought it essential to attack Valencia, the 
di vision of General Chabran ''''as to co-operate f1'oI11 the side of 
Catalonia, ùy ,vhich conlbination the operations of Lefebre Des- 
nouettes at Zaragoza, and those of Duhe:5Ule in Catalonia, ,yere cov- 
ered fi'Olll the Valencians; and át the same tÏ1ne the flank of the 
French 3.rnlY at l\Iadrid ,vas protected on the side of 1\Iurcia. 
r.rhe Gth of June l\Ioncey Inarched fi'om Aranjuez by Santa 
Cruz, Taraneon, Carascoso, and Villa del 08111a, and reached Cu- 
ença the 11 tho Here receiving infornlation of the rapid progress 
of the insurrection, of the state of the Valellcian arn1Y, and of the 
projected l1l0Venlent to relieve Zaragoza, he resolved to nlake an 
attempt against the city of Valencia.t In this yie\v, supposing 
General Chabran to be at Tortosa, he ordered hiIn to ll1arch upon 
Ca
tellon de Ia Plana, a to,vn situated at some distance east\vard 
of the river Guaclalaviar, proposing himself to clear the country 
1veshvard of that river; and he fixed the 25th of June as the latest 
period at ,vhich the hvo colunlns ,vere to communicate in the ÎIn- 
nlediate vieinity of Valencia. 
Halting from the 11 th to the 1 Gth at Cuença, hð Inarched the 
17th to Tortola, the 18th to Buenaches, the 19th to :àlatilla, the 
20th to l\Iinglanilla, and the 21st to Pesquiera; but froln Bue- 
naches to Pesquiera no inhabitants ,vere to be seen, the villages 
1vere deserted, and either from fear or hatred, every living person 
fled before his footst.eps. At length a S"viss regiment, SOlne of the 
Spanish guards, and a body of armed peasantry, made a stand at 
the bridge of Pajaso, upon the river Cabriel, and the Inanner in 
,vhich the country had been forsaken, the gloomy and desolate 
marches, and the sudùen appearance of an arlned force ready to 
dispute this important pass, prognostieated a desperate conflict; 
yet the e vent belied the omens,-scarcely any resistance ,vas made. 
* S. Journal of 
Ioncey's Operations, l.18S. 
t Ibid. 
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l\Ioncey, having infornled General Chabran of this success, ap- 
pointed the 27th and 28th for ajunction under the ,valls of Valen- 
cia. The next day he took a position at Otiel;* but hea.ring that 
the defeated patriots had rallied, and, reinforced" to the ntllnber of 
ten or Í\velve thousand, ,yere intrenching themselves upon his left, 
be quitted the direct line of march to at.tack them in their post of 
CaùrilIas, ,vhich ,vas somewhat in ad vance of the Siete Aguas. 
The Spanish position ,vas of extraordinary strength; the flanks 
rested upon steep rocky mountains, and the only approach to the 
front ,vas through a long narro,v defile, formed by high scarped 
rocks, ,vhose tops, inaccessible fronl the French side, ,vere covered 
,vith the arnled peasantry of the neighborhood. As a direct assault 
upon snch a position could not succeed, and General IIarispe ,vas 
directed to turn it by the right, ,vhiIe the cavalry and artillery 
occupied the attention of the Spaniards in front, that general soon 
oyercame the obstacles of ground, reached the Spanish troops, and 
defeated thenl, ,vith the loss of all their cannon, amnlunition and 
b3,ggage, and also of the S,viss regiment, ,vhich came over to the 
victors. This action happened on the 24th; it freed l\Ioncey's 
left flank, and he resumed his lnarch by the direct road to Valen- 
cia, where he arrived the 27th. The ancient ,valls remained, all 
the approaches ,vere commanded by ,vorks hastily repaired or ne,v]y 
raised, the citadel ,vas in a state of defence, and the population 
were ,villing to fight. 
A city containing eighty thousand people actuated by violent 
passions cannot be easily overconle; and Valencia, built upon lo,v 
ground, and encircled \vith nUlnerous canals and cuts, Inade for the 
purposes of irrigation, had its deep ditches filled with ,vater, so that 
no approach could 15'e lnade except against the gates. An assault 
seemed hopeless, but it is said that the 1vlarshal had corrupted a 
smuggler, ,vho promised to betray the city during the heat of the 
assault, and it is probable that some secret understanding of that 
kind induced hiln to make an attelnpt ,vhich ,vould other,vise have 
been rash and unmilitary. 
Don Joseph Caro, a brother to the l\Iarquis of Romana, ,vas 
,vith four thousand men intrenched behind the cänal of the Guada- 
laviar, five miles in advance of thg city gates; and as the village 
of Quarte, and some thickly planted mulberry trees, helped to ren- 
der this post very strong, l\Ionce.y, ,vho attacked it upon the 27th, 
nlet with a vigorous resistance. Carõ was, ho,vever, beaten and 
chased into the city, ,vith the loss of some cannon, and on the 28th 
the French drove in the outposts, and occupicd all the principal 
avenues of the to,vn. Enthusiastic as the Valencians were ,vhile 
* s. Journal of 
lol1ccY'8 OpcratiOI1R, J\ISS. 
VOL.L 4 
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the enemy was at a distance, l\Ioncey's appearance filled them with 
terror, and it is possible that a vigorous assault 111ight have suc- 
ceeded at the first moment of consternation; yet the favorable op- 
portunity, if it really existed, quickly passed a,vay. Padre Rieo, a 
fi
iar distïnguished by his resolution, traversed the streets ,vith a 
cross in one hand and a s,vord in the other, arousing the sinking 
spirit and exciting the fanaticism of the multitude. The fear of 
retaliation for the massacre of the French residents, and the cer- 
tainty that l\loncey's troops ""ere fc,v, pow"erfully seconded his 
eftòrts; and as it is usual for undisciplined masses to pa
s sudden1y 
fi'om one extrenle to another, fear ,yas soon succeeded by enthusiasm. 
After disposing his field-pieces at the most favorable points, 
l\Ioncey, ,vhile the ÍInpression of Caro's defeat ,vas fresh, SU111- 
moned the governor. r.rhe latter ans,verèd, "that he ,vould defend 
the city," and the French fire then opened; but the heavy guns of 
the Spaniards soon overpo,vered it. A ,varm skirn1Îsh about the 
]louses of the suburbs and at the gates ensued, and the Valencians 
fought so ,veIl, that ,vhen the night fell, no impression had bee
 
made on the defences; the assailants ,vere repulsed ,vith loss at 
every point, and the situation of the French l\Iarshal became deli- 
cate. ,!'he persons sent to seek Chabran could gain no intelligence 
of that general's movenlents; the secret connexions of the to,vn, if 
any there ,vere, had failed; the alnnlunition ,vas nearly expended, 
and the army ,vas encumbered ,vith seven or eight hundred 
,vounded men, and anlong theln the general of engineers. l\Ioncey, 
swayed by these circumstances, relinquished his attack, and the 
29th fell back to Quarte. 
'Vhen it is considered that in a great city only a s111all nUll1 ùer 
of persons can estimate justly the immense advantages of their 
situation and the comparative ,veakness of the enemy, it must be 
confessed that the spirit displayed by the ,r alencians upon this 
occasion ,vas very great. Unfortunately it ended here; nothing 
,yorthy of such an energetic COlnmencement ,vas after,vards per- 
formed, a1though very considerable arrrlÏes ,yere either raised or 
Inaintained in the province. 
At Quarte, the French ascertained that the Captain-General, 
Serbelloni, ,vas marching upon Ahna lza to intercept the c0I111l1uni- 
cation ,vith Chieva and Buñol, ,vhereupon l\lol1ccy resolved to re- 
linquish the line of Cuença, aud attack hil11 before he could quit 
the kingdom of l\Iurcia.* This vigorous resolution he executed 
,vith great celerity; for, directing the head of his colulnn to,vards 
Torrente, he continued his march until night, halting a short dis- 
tance from that to,vn, and by a forced march the next day reached 
* Journal of
Ioncey. 
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Alcira, only one league from the river Xucar. From his bivouac 
at that place he dispatchec1 ad vice to General Chabran of this 
change of affairs, and me
unvhile Serbelloui, surprised in the n1Ïdst 
of his Inovelnent, and disconcerted in his calculations by the 
decision and rapidity of l\Ioncey, took up a position to defend the 
passage of the Xucar. The line of that river is strong, and offers 
nlany advantageous points of resistance, but the Spaniards impru- 
dently occupied both banks, and in this exposed situation they ""ere 
attacked on the morning of the 1st of July. rrhe division on the 
French side of the river ,vas overthro-wn, the passage forced 
,vithout loss of tilne, and Serbelloni retired to the heights of San 
E"'elice, ,vhich covered the main road leading from Alcira to 
Ahnanza, hoping to secure the defiles in front of the latter to,vn 
before the enemy could arrive there. But l\Ioncey ,vas again too 
quick for .him; leaving San Felice to his left, he continued his 
march on another route, and by a strenuous eÀertion seized the 
gorge of the defiles near Ahnanza late in the night of the 2d, and 
,vhen the Spanish troops, approached his position, he dispersed 
them at day-break on the 3d, and captured 
Olne of their guns. 
The road being now open, l\loncey entered Ahnanza, and then 
marched by Bonete and Chinchilla to Albacete, ,vhere he go.t intel- 
ligence that Frere's divi
ion, ,vhich he expected to find at San 
Clenlente, ,vas gone to Requeña. 
To understand this movement of Frere, it must be kno,vn, that, 
,vhen Dupont and l\Ioncey Inarched against Andalusia and Valen- 
cia, t,vo divisions ,vere retained by Savary to scour the country 
near l\Iadrid, and .to connect the operations of the main bodies; 
but they were ill-nlanagec1. General Gobert, ,vho, follo\ving N a- 
poleon's orders, shtJuld have been at Valladolid, reinforced Dupont; 
and General Frere ,vas sent to Requeña to reinforce l\Ioncey, 
,,
hen he should have been at San Clemente, a central point from 
,vhence he could gave gained the road of Seville, that of Valencia 
and Cuença., or that of Carthagena. l\Ieanwhile the people of the 
Cuença district having suddenly overpowered a detaclunent left 
there by l\Ioncey, Savary ordered Frere to move fi'om San Cle- 
mente to Requeña., and sent Caulaincourt from Taracon to quell 
the insurgents, ,vhich was effected ,vith great slaughter on the 3d 
of July; and the to,vn of Cuença was pillaged. lIenee ,vhpn 
:E'rere, ,vho quitted San Clemente on the 26th, reached Requeña, 
he found the country quiet, heard of Caulaincourt's success, and 
discovererl that l\Ioncey, having crossed the Xucar, ,vas on the 
road to San Clemente. rrhen retracing his steps, he- returned to 
the latter place with troops sickly, ,vearied, and exhausted by 
these long useless marches in the heat of sumIner. 
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1\Ionccy now re-organized his force
, and "was preparing artillery 
anù other nleans for a second atten1pt against ,ralencia, ,vhen he 
,va:;; interrupted by Savary, ,vho, alarn1ed at the advance of Cuesta 
and Blake, recalled :Frere to,vards l\Iadrid. rrhe l\Iarshal, ex- 
tremely offended that the Duke of I
ovigo, inflated ,vith mon1cntary 
po,ver, should treat hÏIn ,vith so little cerelllony, then abandoned 
San Clclnente, and returned by the ,yay of OcaÜa to the capital. * 
OBSEUV ATIONS. 
1. The result of l\Iarshall\Ioncey'
 campaign ,vas puLli:shed by 
the Spaniard
, as a, great and decisive failure, and produced extra- 
vagant hopes of final success; a happy illusion, if the chiefs had 
not pnrtaken of it, and pursued their ,vild course of mutual flattery 
and exaggeration, ,vithout reflecting that in truth there ,vas nothing 
very satisfllctory in the prospcct of afHl.Írs. l\Ioncey's operation 
,vas in the nature of a 1110vable colullln, the object of ,vhich ,vas 
to prevent the junction of the Valencian army with the Aragonese; 
the attempt upon the to,vn of Valencia ,vas, therefore, a simple 
experinlent, ,vhich, successful, ,vould have produced great effects- 
failing" ,vas of trifling consequence in a n1ilitary point of vic\v. 
Valencia ,vas not the essential object of the expedition, and the 
fate of the general canlpaign depended upon the armies in Old 
Castile. 
2. It "Tas consoling that a rich and flourishing to,vn had not 
fallen into the po,ver of the enemy'; but at the same tilne, a ';1{ant 
of real nerve in the Spanish insurrection ,vas visible. ':rhe king- 
c10nlS of l\lurcia and Valencia acted in concert, and contained t,yO 
of the richest sea-port to,vns in the Peninsula; their united force 
aUlounted to thirty thousand organized troops, exclusive of the 
arlned pea.sants in various districts, and the populace of Valencia 
,vere deeply committed by the massacre of the French residents. 
IIere then, if in any pla.ce, a strenuous resistance ,vas to be expected; 
nevertheless, l\larshal l\lonc:ey, ,vhosc ,yhole force ,vas, at first, 
only eight thousand J1
rench, and never exceeded ten thousand men, 
continued marching and fighting ,vithout cessation for a month, 
forced t\VO of the strongest nlountain passes in the ,yorIel, crossed 
several large and. difficult rivers, and carried the ,val' into the 
streets of Valencia. Disappointed of assistance froln Catalonia, 
he yet extricated himself fi'om a difficult situation, defeated his 
opponents in five actions, killed :lnd ,younded a l1unlber of then1. 
equal in amount to the ,vhole of his o,vn force, and Ina.de a circuit 
of above three hundred miles through a hostile and populous 
country, ,vithout having sustained any serious loss, ,vithout any 
* Foy's lIistory. 
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desertion from the Spanish battalions incorporated ,,'ith his O'Vll, and 
\vhat ,va:3 of more inlportancë, having those battalions nlueh in- 
creased by desertions from the enemy. In short, the great object 
of the expedition had been attained, the plan of relieving Zara- 
goza ,vas entirely frustrated, and the organization of an efficient 
Spa.nish force retarded. But 
loncey could hardly have expected 
to succeed against the to,vn of Valencia; for, to use K apoleon's 
,yords, "a city with eighty thousand inhab'itants, barricadoed streets, 
ar"d artillery placed at the gates, cannot be TAKEN BY THE COLLAR." 
3. General Frere's useless march to Requeña ,vas very hurtful 
to the French, and the Duke of Rovigo ,vas rated by the Enlperor 
for his ,vant of judgnlent upon the occasion. h It ,vas a folly," the 
latter ,vrites, " to dreanl of reinforcing l\Ioncey, because, if that 
Iar- 
shal failed in taking the city by a sudden a:3sault, it became au afIiÚr 
of artillery, and tw'enty thousand men, n10re or les
, ,vould not en- 
able hÎ1n to succeed."-" Frere could do nothing at \Talencia, but he 
could do a great deal at San Clemente; because fronl that post he 
could support either l\Iadrid or General Dupont." 
4. l\Ioncey ,vas slightly blanled by the Enlperor for not 11a1ting 
within a day's march of Valencia, in order to break the spirit of the 
people, and Inake them feel the ,veight of the ,var; but this opinion 
,vas probably forlned upon an i111perfect kno,vledge of the local 
details. The 
Iarshal's line of operations from Cuença "Tas infested 
by insurgent banch:, his anllllunition "'as nearly exhausted, he could 
hear nothing of Chabran's division, the ,,,,hole force of l\Iureia ,vas 
collecting upon his flank and rear, the country behincl hÍ1n ,vas 
favoraùle for his adversaries, and his arnlY ,vas encumbered by a 
number of ,vounded men; it ,vas surely prudent, under such circum- 
stances, to open 1íG c0111munications again \vith l\Iadrid as quickly 
as possible. 
By sonle authot's, the repulse at Valencia has been classed with 
the inglori
us defeat of Dupont at Baylen, but there "Tas a ,vide 
difference bet\veen the events, the generals, and the results. l\Ion- 
cey, although an old man, ,vas vigorous, active, and decided, and the 
check he received produced little effect. Dupont ,vas irresolute, 
slo,v, and incapahle, if not ,vorse, as I t:;hall hereafter sho,v; but be- 
fore describing his calnpaign, I must narrate the operations of the 
Gallician arlny. 
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CIIAPTER VII. 


S
concl operatiolls of Be:::.sieres-Blakc's and Cuc:sta's armies unite at Bencvente 
-Gcn(
ral.;:, dbagree-Battle of Rio Seco-Bes
icre8' endeavor to corrupt the 
Spanish Gencrals fails-Bcs
iere8 111arches to invade Gallicia, is recalled, an(l 
fitlls back to Burgos-Observations. 


OPERATIONS OF BESSIERES AGAIXST BLAKE AXD CUESTA. 


'VIIILE Bessieres' movable colunlns, ranging over the A
turian 
and Biscayan Illountains, dispersed the insurgent patriots of those 
provinces, Cuesta, undislnayed by his defeat at Cabezon, collected. 
another arIl1Y at Bel1evente, and prepared to aùvance again to,vards 
Burgos; and he ,vas supported by the Gallician army, ,vhich Fi- 
Janghieri had organized "\vithout difficulty, because the abundant 
supplies pouretl in from England ,vere beginning" to be felt, and 
patriotism is never lnore efficacious than ,vhen supported by large 
SUlns of money. Taranco's soldiers, joined to the garrisons of Fer- 
rol and Coruíïa, had been reinforced ,vith ne,v levies to hventy-five 

thousal1d nlen, and being ,veIl equipped, and provided \vith a con- 
siderable train of artillery, ,vere assembled at 1\fanzanal, a strong 
post in the mountains, t\velve ll1iles behind Astorga. 
The situation of that city offered great advantages to the Span- 
iards, for the old 1\Ioorish ,valls ,vhich surrounded it ,vere cOll1plete, 
and susceptible of being strengthened, so as to req uire a regular 
siege; but a siege could not be undertaken by a snlall force, ,vhile 
the arlnyof Gallicia ,vas intrenched at l\Ianzanal, and ,vhile Cuesta 
remained at Benevente; neither ('ould Bessieres, "\vith any pru- 
dence, attack the Gallicians at l\Ianzanal ,vhile Cuesta ,vas at Be- 
nevente, and while Astorga contained a strong garrison. ]""ilan- 
ghieri, ,vho appears to have had some notion of its value, had com- 
menced fornling an intrenched camp in the mountains; but being 
slail1 by his soldiers, Joachim Blake succeeded to the comlnand, and 
probably fearing a similar fate, if the arnlY rell1ained stationary, left 
one division at l\Ianzanal, and ,vith the relnainder marched to,vards 
Benevente to unite ,vith Cuesta. 
Bessieres imnlediately collected his scattered colun1ns at Palencia, 
and his plan, founded upon instructions fronl Bayonne, ,vas to make 
a rapid movement against Cuesta., 
n the hope of beating him, ,vhile 
Blake ,vas still behind Leon; then wheeling to the right, to drive 
the Gallicians back to the mountains, to overrun the flat country 
"\vith his numerous cavalry, to open a cOlnmunication ,vith Portu- 
gal, and after receiving certain reinforcelnents, preparing for him, 
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, 
to subdue Gallicia, or assist Junot, as might seem most fitting at 
the tiUIC.* 
At this period the King \vas on his journey to l\Iadrid, and the 
military system of Napoleon was brought to its first great crisis ; 
for unless Bessieres \vas successful, there could be no sure footing 
for the French in the capital; and as 1\Iadrid ,vas the base of l\lon- 
. ccy's and Dupont's operations, the farther prosecution of their plans 
depended upon the result of the approaching struggle in the plains 
of Leon. Napoleon, foreseeing this crisis, had directed Savary to 
occupy Segovia, to send General Gobert's diyision to Valladolid, and 
to hold Vedel's and Frere's, the one in La l\lancha, a fe,v Inarches 
from the capital, and the other at San Clenlentc, a central point 
connecting l\Ioncey, Dupont, and l\Iatlrià. But Savary, unable to 
estin1ate justly the' relative ilnportance of the different operations, 
sent Vedel and Gobert into Andalusia to reinforce Dupont, \vhen 
he should rather have recalled the latter to the northern side of th(' 
Sierra l\lorena; he caused Frere, as \ve have seen, to quit San 
Clelnente, and march by Req ueña against 'T alencia, at the monlent 
when.l\Ioncey \vas retiring from that city through 1\Iurcia to San 
Clemente; thus he dispersed and harassed his reserves by long 
nlarches to the south \vithout any definite object, \vhen the essential 
interests \vere at stake in the north. N o 'v, struck \vith fear at the 
approach of Cuesta and Blake, \vhose arnlÍes he had hitherto'disre- 
garded, he precipitately recalled Frere, Veùcl, Gobert, and even 
Dupont, to l\ladrid; too late to take part "rith Bessieres in the COIll- 
iug battle, but exactly tÏ1ned to frustrate l\Ioncey's projects, and, as 
\ve shall hereafter find, to insure the ruin of Dupont. In this Inan- 
ner, steering his vessel against every \vintl that ble\v, he could not 
fail of storms. 
 
Greatly "Tas Napoleon discontented \vith these errors; he relied, 
and \vith reason, on the ability of Bessieres for a remedy, but to 
Sayary he sent the follo,ving instructions, dated the 13th of July: 
"The French affairs in Spain ,vould be in an excellent state, if 
Gobert's division had marched upon 'T alladolid, and :Frere's had 
occupied San Clemente, with a n10vable colurnn, three or four 
Inarches upon the route of General Dnpont. Gobert having been 
directed upon Dupont, Frere being \yith l\Ioncey, hara
sed ana 
enfeebled by marches and counterlnarches, the position of the 
French arlny is become less advantageous. 
,,, ßlar
hal Bessieres is this day at l\Iedina del Rio Seeo \vith 
fifteen thousand men, infantry, cavalry, and artillery; the 15th or 
16th he will attack Benevente, open a comlnunication with Portu- 


* Journal of Bessieres' Operations, :1188. Napoleon's Notes. 
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gal, drive the rebels into Gallicia, and seize upon Leon. If his 
operations succeed thus, and in a brilliant 111anner, the position of 
the French arlny ,viII again be as good as it ,vas. 
" If General Cuesta retires fi'oln Benevente ,vithout fighting, }le 
"rill nlove by Zanlora and Salalnanca to gain Avila and Segovia, 
certain that then Bessieres cannot pur5ue him, as, in that case, 11e 
,yould be 111enaced by the arlllY of Gallicia, ,vhose advanced guard 
is at Leon. 1"he general ,vho cOillll1ands at l\Iadriù lllUst then be 
able to asselnble six or seven thousand men and In arch upon 
Cuesta; the citadel of Segovia IllUst be occupied by three or fonr 
hundred convalescents, ,vith sonle guns and six ,veeks' biscuit. It 
,vas a great fault not to have occupied this citadel ,vhen the major- 
general ordered it ; of all the possible positions, Segovia is t11e 1110st 
dangerous for the army-the capital of a province, and situated 
bet,veen t\vo routes, it deprives the army of all its con1111unications; 
and the enelny once posted in the citadel, the French anl1Y cannot 
dislodge 11Ïn1. 1'hree or four hundred convalescents, a good rOln- 
Iuandant, and a squad of artillery, ,,,,ill render the castle of Segovia 
illlpregnable for some tillie, and ,vill insure to the army the Ï111port- 
ant position of Segovia. 
" If General Cuesta thro\vs himself into G-allicia ,vit.hout fighting 
or suffering a defeat, the position of the arn1Y ,vill beco111e better; 
of course it \viti be still better if he does so, after having suffered a 
defeat. 
" If l\Iarshal Bessieres faces Cuesta at Benevente ,vithout attack- 
- iug hiln, or if he is repulsed by him, his object ,vill ahvays be to 
cover Burgos, and to hold the enelllY in check as long as possible; 
he could, perhaps, be reinforced with the three thousand troops of 
the line ,vhich accompany the King,. but then there ,vonId be no 
rOOln for hesitation. If Bessieres retires ,vithout a battle, he n1ust 
be reinforced instantly ,vith six thousand 11len. If he retreats after 
a battle ,vherein he has suffered great loss, it ,vill be, necessary to 
make great dispositions-to recall 
""'rere, Gobert, Caulaincourt, and 
Vedel, by forced marches to l\Iadrid; to ,vithdra-\v Dupont into the 
Sierra l\Iorena, or even bring hiln nearer to l\Iadrid (keeljing him 
ahvays, ho\vever, seven or eight nlarches off), then to crush Cuesta 
and all the Gallician arluy, \vhile Dupont ,vill sel've as an advanced 
gual
ù to holù the arn1Y of Andalusia in check." 
IIo\vever, before Bessieres could collect his troops, Blake effected · 
a junction \vith Cuesta, at Benevente, and three plans ,vere open 
to those generals. . 
1. To remove into the mountains, anù take a position covering 
Gallicia. 
2. rro maintain the head of the Gallician army in advance of 
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Astorga, ,vhile Cuesta, ,vith his Castilians, pushing by forced 
Inarche3 through Salarnanca all<Ì Avila, reached Segovia. 
3. To advance farther into the plains, and try the fate of a 
battle. 
This last ,vas rash, seeing that Bessieres ,vas well provided ,vith 
horseillen, and that the Spaniards had scarcely any; but Cuesta, 
assuming the chief conullal1d, adopted it. lIe left a division at 
Benevente to protect his stores, and ac1vancel1, much against 
Blake's '\vishes, ,vith t'\venty-five thousand regular infantry, a fe,v 
hundred cavalry, and fron1 tvrenty to thirty pieces of artillery, in 
the direction of Palencia. IIis march, as ,ve have seen, dislnayed 
Savary. To use Napoleon's expressions, he ,vho had been" hith- 
erto acting as if the annyof Gallicia was not in existence," no,v 
acted" as 'if Bessieres was already beaten;" but that l\Iarshal, firln 
and experienceù, rather than risk an action of such importance 
,vith insufficient n1eans, ,vithdre,v even the garrison fl'oln the 
important :post of Santander, and having quickly collected fifteen 
thousand n1en and thirty pieces of artillery at Palencia, moved for- 
,yard on the 12th of July to the encounter. 
His line of battle consisted of t,vo divisions of infantry, one of 
light cavalry, and t,venty-four guns; his re
erve was fOr111ed of 
.four battalions and SOlne horse grenadiers of the Imperial Guards, 
,vith six pieces of artillery. On the 13th he halted at Alnpudia 
and rrorre de l\Iormojon, but advancing on the 14th in t,YO colu1l1ns, 
he drove in an advanced guard of one hundred and fifty Spanish 
cavalry, and arrived about nine o'clock in front of Rio Seco, 'v here 
Cuesta's army ,vas drawn up like son1e heavy dornestic animal, 
a\vaiting the spring-of an active ,vild beast.* 


BATTLE OF RIO SECO. 
The first line of the Spaniards, ,vith all the heavy guns, ,v-ere 
posted along the edge of a step of land ,vhich had an abrupt fall 
to\vards the French. rrhe second line, C0111posed of the best troops, 
augmented but not strengthened by some eighteen thousand arlned 
peasants, ,vas displayed at a great distance behind the first, and the 
to\vn of Rio Seco 'fas in rear of the centre. Bessieres ,vas- at first 
startled at their nun1bers, and doubted if he should attack; but soon 
perc
iving the vice of Cuesta's disposition, he ordered General La- 
salle to make a feint against the front ,vith the light cavalry, while 
he hill1self
 n1arching obliquely to the right, outstretched the left of 
the Spaniards, and suddenly thrust l\Ierle's and l\Iouton's divisions 
and the Ilnperial Guards, horse and foot, bet,veen the line
, and 


* S. Journal of Bessieres' Operations. 
4* 
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threw the first into confusion. At that n101nent Lasalle chargpd 
furiously, the Spanish front went do,vn at once, and fifteen hundred 
dead bodies strew'ed the field. * 
The victor's ranks ,vere disordered, and Cuesta made a gallant 
effort to retrieve the day; for, supported by the fire of all his 
remaining artillery, he advanced ,vith his second line upon the 
French, and his right wing falling on boldly, took six guns; but his 
l(
ft hung back, 3nd the flank of the right ,yas thus exposed. Bes- 
sieres, ,vith great readiness, iU1mediately cluu.god on this naked 
flank ,vith 1\lerle'8 division and the horse grenadiers, ,vhile the 
fourteenth provisionary regiment made head against the front. A 
fierce short struggle ensued, and the Spaniards ,yere overborne, 
broken and dispersed. l\Iean,vhile the first line rallied in the 
to,vn of Rio Seco, but being a second tillle defeated by l\Iouton's 
division, fled over the plains, pursued by the light cavalry and suf- 
fering severely in their flight.t 
Five or six thousand Spaniards were killed and ,vounded on the 
field, t,velve hundred prisoners, eighteen guns, and a great store of 
amillunition, ren1ained in the hands of the French, and the van- 
quished 
ought safety in all directions, chiefly on the side of Bene- 
vente.t Blake and Cuesta separated in ,vrath ,V'ith each other: the 
former made for the n10untains of Gallicia, and the latter to,vards 
Leon, ,vhile the division left at Benevente dispersed. 'rhe French, 
,vho had lost fifty killed and three hundred ,younded, ren1ained at 
Rio Seco all the 15th, and the 16th advanced to Benevente, ,vhere 
they found Inany thousand English llluskets and vast quantities of 
alnmunition, clothing and provisions. 1:'he communication ,vith 
Portugal ,vas no,v open, and Bcssieres at first resolved to give his 
hand to Junot, but hearing that the fugitives ,vere likely to rally on 
the side of Leon, he pursued them by the road of Villafere. On 
his Inarch, learning that Cuesta "
as gone to l\Iayorga, he turned 
aside to that place, and on the 22d captured there another great 
collection of stores; for the Spani
h general, ,vith the usual im- 
providence. of his nation, had established all his Illagazines in the 
open to,vns of the flat country. 
After this, Bessiere8 entered the city of Leon and remained there 
until the 29th, during ,vhich tÍ1ne he receh
ed the submission of the 
ll1unicipality, and prepared to carry the ,val' into Gallicia. l\lean- 
,yhile the Junta of Castile and Leon, ,vhose pow'er had hitherto 
been restrained by Cuesta, retired to Puente-:F'errada, assun1ed 
8uprenle authority, and the quarrel bet,vcen the generals having 


* s. Journal of Bessiercs' Operations. 
t Ibid. 
t 1Ylr. Stuart's Papcr
. 
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become rancorous, they sided with Blake. This appeared to Bes- 
sieres a favorable occasion to tañIper ,vith the fidelity of the chiefs. 
lIe therefore sent his prisonerð back, argued the hopeless state of 
the insurrection, offered the viceroyalty of l\lexico to Cuesta, anel 
promised lllilitary ranks and honors to Blake; but as neither ,yould 
listen to hinI, he had reached Puente Orbigo the 31st, intending to 
break into Gallicia, ,yhen he ,vas suddenly recalled to protect the 
}(ing; for Dupont had surrendered ,vith a ,vhole arlny in Andalu- 
sia. 'l"he victory of Rio Seco ,vas rendered useless, the court ,vas 
in consternation, and Bessieres imlnediately returned to l\Ia
rorga, 
,rhere he took a defensive position. 


OBSERV ATIONS. 


1. As Blake ,vas overruled by Cuesta, he is not responsible for 
the errors of this short can1paign; but the faults ,vere gross on both 
sides, and it seenlS difficult to decide ,vhether Savary or Cuesta 
lnade the greatest nunlber. If Savary had sent Gobert's division 
tn 'T alladolid, Bessieres ,vould have had t,venty-t'vo thousand men 
and forty pieces of artillery in the field; a force not at all too great, 
,vhen it is considered that the fate of three }1
rench armies depended 
upon a battle to ,vhich the Spaniards 111ight have brought at least 
double the number. On the other hand, Cuesta, having determined 
upon an offensive moven1ent, disregarded the po,verful cavalry of 
his enemy, and chose a field of battle precisely in the country 
where that arn1 ,,,"ould have the greatest advantage; ,vhen he 
should have brought every man to bear upon the quarter ,yhich he 
did attack, he disp
Y(1d his ignorance of the art of ,val' by fighting 
the battle of Rio Seco ,vith t\venty-five thousand DIen only, leaving 
ten thousand disciplined troops in the rear, to guard positions 
,yhich could not be approached until he himself ,va.s first bea.ten. 
Neither ,vas the time ,veIl chosen for his advance: had he ,vaited 
a fe,v days, the port of Santander ,vould have been attacked by 
eight English frigates, and a detacllll1cnt of Spanish troops under 
the command of General du Ponte; an enterprise that ,vould have 
distracted and ,veakelled Bessieres, but ,vhich ,vas relinquished in 
cOl1seq uence of the battle of Rio Seco. 
. 2. Once united to Blake, Cuesta's real base of operations ,vas 
Gallicia, and he should have kept all his stores ,vithin the 1110nl1- 
tains, and not have heaped thenl up in the open to,vns (>1 the flat 
country, exposed to the 111arauding parties of the enenlY; or coyered, 
a:;; at Benevente, by strong detachments, ,vhich ,veakened his troops 
in the field, 
nd con
ned 
iIu to. a particular line of operations in 
t
e flain
 ... .' . 
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3. The activity and gooa sense of l\Iarshal Bessicres overbalanced 
the errors of Savary, and the victory of l{io Seco ,vas of infinite 
importance, because, as v{e have seen, a defeat in that quarter ,vould 
have shaken the 
""rench military system to its centre; it ,vould also 
have obliged the I{ing, then on his journey to l\Iadrid, to halt at 
Vittoria until the distant ùivision
 of the arnlY "pere recalled to the 
capital, and a po,verful effort nlade to crush the victorious enenlY. 
Napoleon's observations are full of strong expressions of discontent 
at the Ï111prudence of his lieutenant. " A checl
 gÌ'cen to Dupont," 
he says, "'lcould have a sUght effect, but a 'wound received by Bes- 
sin'es 'lcould give a locked jaw to tile whole atn1Y. Not an i'nhabi- 
tant of lIIadl'id, not a peasant of the 'lYllleys t!tat does not feel fllat 
the affairs of Spæin are'invoh:ed Ùl tlte qffairs of Bessieres,. IlOUJ 
unfortunate, then, that in such a great event '!IO'll have w1
lflllZ1j given 
the ene1ny t'tventy chances against yourself." 1Vhen he heard of the 
victory, he exclaimed that it ,vas the battle of Aln1anza, and that 
Bessieres had saved Spain. The prospect ,vas indeed very prom- 
ising; the I{ing had arrived in l\Iadrid, bringing ,vith him the 
veteran brigade of General Rey and SOlne .f1""rench guards, and all 
fears upon the side of Leon being allayed, the affairs of Andalusia 
alone relnained of doubtful issue; for Zaragoza, hard pushed by 
Verdier, ,vas upon the point of destruction, in despite of the noble 
courage of the besiegcd.* Nor did the subjugation of Andalusia 
appear in reason a hard task, seeing that l\Ioncey "Tas then at San 
(:leulente, and from that point threatened Valencia, ,vithout losing 
the po,ver of succoring Dupont, ,vhile Frere's and Caulaincourt's 
troops ,vere disposable for any operation. In fine, the 
"\rench 
army possessed the centre, the Spaniards ,vere dispersed upon a 
variety of points on the circunlference ,vithout any connection ,vith 
each other, they,vere in force only upon the side of Andulasia, and 
the great combinations of the :French En1peror ,yere upon the 
point of being crowned ,vith success, ,vhen a sudden catastrophe 
overturned his able calculations, and raised the sinking hopes of 
Spain. 
It ,vas the can1paign in Andalusia ,vhich produced such import- 
ant effects, and it offers one of the most interesting and curious 
examples recorded by history of the vicissitudes of ,val'; disorder, 
unaccolnpanied by superior valor, triumphed oyer discipline; inex- 
perienced officers ,yere successful again
t practised generals, and a 
Íortuitous combination of circumstances enabled the Spaniard8, 
,vithout any skill, to defeat in one day an immense plan, ,visely 
arranged, enlbracing a variety of interests, and until that InOlnent 
happily conducted in all its parts. This blo,v, ,vhich felled Joseph 

* K
lpolcon's Notes, 
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froln his throne, n1arked the French army ,vith a dishonorable 
scar, the ll10re conspicuous because it was the only one of its 
numerous ,vounds that Inisbecame it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Dupont marches against Andalnsia, forces the bridge of Alcolea, takes Cordoba 
-Alarm at Seville-CuRtaños arrives." forms a new army-Dupont retreats to 
Andujar, attacks the town of Jaen-v edel forces the pass of Despeñas Perros, 
arrives at Baylen-Spanish annyarrives on the Glladalquiver-General Go- 
bert defeated and killed-Generals Veùel and Dm.'fonr retire to Carolina-Gen- 
eral Reding takes posseRsion of Baylen-Dupont retires from Andujar-Battle 
of Baylen-Dupont's capitulation, eigl1teen thousand French troops lay down 
their arms-ObservationR-J oseph holds a council of war, resolyes to abandon 
1tIadrid-Impolicy of so doing. 


OPERATIONS IN ANDALUSIA. 


DUPONT ,vas ordered to In arch against Cadiz ,vith a force con1- 
posed of the Spanish-S,viss regiments of Preux and Reding- 
Barbou's division of French infantry; Fresia's division of cayalry- 
a marine battalion of the imperial guards, and eighteen pieces of 
artillery.* '-fhree thousand infantry, five hundred cavalry, and ten 
guns, ,vere to join him at Seville, froln the arlny of Portugal; 
three other S,viss regin1ents ,vere in Andalusia, and it ,vas expected 
that both they and the troops at San Roque ,vould join the 
-'rench 
army. , 
In the latter en
f l\Iay he traversed La l\lancha, entered the 
Sierra l\Iorena by the pass of Despeñas Perros, and proceeded by 
Carolina_ and Baylen to Andujar, ,vhere he arrived the 2d of June. 
There he ,,"'as informed that a supreme junta of government ,,"'as 
established at Seville, that minor juntas ruled in Granada, J aen, 
and Cordoba; that ,val' ,vas formal1y declared against the :French, 
that the ,vhole of Andalusia ,vas in arms, and the S,viss regilnents 
ranged under the Spanish banners; lastly, that General Avril, 
COn1111anding the detachn1ent expected fron1 Portugal, had halted at 
Tavora, and ,yas preparing to return to Lisbon. 
Alarlned by this intelligence, Dupont ,vrote to l\Iurat and Sava- 
.ry 10 denland reinforce111ents, and in the mean time closed up the 
rear of his cohnnns, and established a hospital in Andujar. The 
6th he crossed the Guadalquiver and continued his nlarch towards 
Cordoba, follo,ving the left bank of the river. But two le:lgues 
* Journal of Dupont's Operations, 
ISS. 
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from that ancient city the road re-crossed the Guadalquiver by a 
long stone bridge, at the farthest end of ,,
hich stood the village 
of Alcolea; and ,yhen the French general arrived there at day- 
break on the 7th, his progress ,vas opposed by the Spanish General 
Echeyaria, ,vIlo had fortified the head of the bridge, placed t"Telve 
guns in Lattery on the right bank, and ,vas prepared to dispute the 
passage ,vith a force composed of three thousand regulars, supported 
by ten thousand ne,v levies anù sluugglers. Besides these troops, 
a 8n1a11 reserve ,vas left in a can1p close to Cordoba, and a cloud úf 
arn1ed peasants, fronl the side of J aen, hovered on the hills behind 
the 

rench, ready to fall on the rear \vhel1 they should attack the 
bridge. 
Dupont having observed this disposition, placed the cavalry, the 
S\viss regimentR, and the n1arine battalion in reserve, facing to the 
hills, and with the division of Barbou stormed the head of the 
bridge. The Spaniards there, n1aking a feeble resistance, \vere 
driyen across the river, and their ,,,,hole line inllnediately fled to the 
canlp at Cordoba. The 111ultitude on tIle hills descended ùuring 
the battle, but \yere beaten back by the cayalry, with loss; and the 
Fr
nrh general then, leaving the Inarine battalion at Alcolea to se- 
cure the bridge, marched ,vith the rest of his forces to con1plete the 
victory. At his approach the Spaniards took refuge in the to\vn, 
and opened a fire of 111usketry froln the walls, ,vhereupon the 
French, bur6tÍng the gates \vith their field-pieces, broke in, and 
after a short and confused fight Echevaria's men fled along the Se- 
ville road, pursued by the cavalry. As the inhabitants took no 
})art in the contest, and received the French ,vithout any signs of 
aver:'3ion, the first disorders attendant on the action ,vere soon sup- 
pressed, the to\vn '
tas protected froin pillage, and Dupont, fixing 
his quarters there, sent patroles as far as Ecija váthout finding an 
enen1Y. 
In Seville the ne\vs of this disaster, and the arrival of the fugi- 
tives, struck such a terror that the Junta \vere only prevented fron1 
retiring to Cadiz by their dread of the populace; they even enter- 
tained thoughts of ahandoning Spain altogether and flying to South 
An1erica.* Castaño
, \yho a fe,v days before had been declared 
Captain-General of the armies, and \yas at this time in In arch ,vith 
seven thou
anù troops of the line fron1 San Roque, repaired to Se- 
ville the 9th, and after a 
hort conference with the Junta, proceeded 
to take the command of Echevaria's force
. The greater part of 
these w.ere re-assen1bled at Carmo.Qa, but in such confusion, and so 
Il1oody, that Castafíos returned in1mediately. Having persuaded 
the president, Saavedra, to accompany hiln, he fixed his heaà- 
* N cHerto. 
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quarters at Utre1'a, where he gathered hvo or three thousand regu- 
lars froln the nearest garrisons, directed all the ne,v levies to repair 
to hiln, and hastened the Inarch of his o\vn men from San Roque.* 
He also pressed General Spencer to disembark and take up a po- 
sition ,vith the Briti
h forces at Xeres; but that officer, for reasons 
hereafter to be mentioned, sailed to A yamonte,-a cirCUlnstance 
. ,vhich auglnented the general distrust of the :English prevailing at 
the time, and secretly fbn1ented by 1\lo1'la and by severallnenlbcrs 
of the Junta. 
Andalusia ,vas lost if Dupont had adyanced. His inactivity saved 
it. Instead of pushing his victory, he "rrote to Sayary for rein- 
forcements, and to General A vi-il, desiring that he ,vould ,vithout 
delay conle to his assistance, relnaining hin1self nlealHV hile in Cor- 
doba, over\vhehned \vith in1Hginary dangers and difficultie:5. For 
although Castafios had in a fe\v days collected at Carnlona and 
Utrera seven or eight thousand regulars and above fifty thousand 
ne\v levies, and although Dupont's de
ponding letters ,yere inter- 
cepted and brought to hiIn, such ,vas the condit ion of affairs, that, 
resigning all thoughts of making a stand, he had, under the pre- 
tence of completing the defences of Cadiz, enlharked the heavy 
artillery and stores at Seville, resolving, if Dupont should advance, 
to burn the timbers and harness of his field artillery and retreat to 
Caùiz. Nevertheless, he continued the organization of his forces, 
filled up the old regilnents ,vith ne,v leyies, and forined fresh bat- 
talions; in ,vhich he ,vas aqsisted by hvo foreigners-the 1\larquis 
de Coupigny, a crafty French eilligrant, of SOUle experience in ,var, 
and Reding, a S\viss, a bold, enterprising, honest Iuan, but ,vithout 
judgnlent, and of very Illoc1eratc talents as an officer. 
Castaños ,vished to adopt a defensive plan, to nlake Cadiz his 
place of arIllS, and to for111 an intrenched caillp, ,vhere he hoped to 
be joined by ten or twelve thousand British troops, and in security 
to organize and discipline a large army; but, in reality, he had 
merely the name and the troubles of a commander-in-chie
 \vithout 
the po,ver.t 1\10 1'1 a was his enemy, and the Junta, containing men 
detenniner1 to use their authority for their o\vn emohnnent and the 
gratification of private enmity, were jealous lest Ca
taí1os should 
control their proceedings. They tlnyarted hitn, hunlored the ca- 
price and insolence of the populace, and meddled ,vith affairs for- 
eign to the Inatter in hand. But as the numbers at Utrera in- 
creased, the general confidence augmented, anù a retreat ,vas no 
longer contemplated. Plans ,vere laid to surround Dupont-in 
Cordoba, and one detachment of peasants, commanded by regular 
t Srr flew DalrYlnple's Papers. 
* Ibid. 
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officers, 'vas sent to occupy the passes of the Sierra l\Iorena leading 
into E
trelnaclura; another detachn1ent Inarched from Granada, 
accon1paniecl by a regin1ent of the line, to seize Carolina and cut 
off the cOl1ullunication with La l\Iancha; a third, under Colonel 
Valderaños, proposed to attack the French in Cordoba ,vithout any 
assistance: and this eagerness for action ,vas increaseù by a 
kno,vledge of the situation of affairs in Portugal, and by rUlnors 
exaggerating the strength of Filanghieri and Cuesta. It ,vas be- 
lieved that the latter had advanced to Valladolid, and had offered 
IV[urat the option of abiding an attack or retiring ilnl11ediately to 
France by stated Inarche
, and that, alarnled at Cuesta's po,ver, the 
Grand Duke ,vas fortifying the Retiro. These reports, so congenial 
to the ,vishes and vanity of the Anùalusians, caused the defensive 
plan proposed by Castaños to be rejected; and ,vhen Dupont's 
despatches, magnifying his o,vn danger, and pressing in the 1110st 
urgent n1anner for reinforcel11ents, \vere again intercepted and 
brought to headquarters, it ,vas resolved to attack Cordoba imme- 
diately. 
Dupont's fears outstripped the Spaniard's impatience. After ten 
days of inactivity, by \vhich he lost the immediate fruit of his vic- 
tory at Alcolea, the lead in an offensive campaign, and all the im- 
posing moral force of the E'rench reputation in arms, he resolved 
to fall back to Andujar, because Savary \vould not prolnise any 
succor save ,vhat l\Ioncey, after subduing Valcncia, could give by 
the circuitous route of l\Iurcia.* This retreat ,vas con1n1enced the 
17th of June, and the French ,vere follo\ved as far as Carpio by the 
advanced guard of the Andalusians, under General Coupigny.t 
Along the line of n1arch, and in the to\vn of Andujar, \vhere he 
arrived the evening of the 18th, Dupont found terrible proofs of 
Spanish ferocity; his stragglers had been assassinated, and his hos- 
pital taken; the sick, the medical attendants, the couriers, the staff 
officers, in fine, all ,vho had the misfortune to be ,veaker than the 
insurgents, \vere butchered, \vith Circlu11stances of extraordinary 
barbarity, and up,vards of four hundred men had perished in this 
lniserable Inanner since the fight of Alcolea.t The fate of Colonel 

"'rené was horrible. lIe had been sent on a mission to Portugal, 
previous to the brealdng out of hostilities, and ,vas on his return, 
travelling in the ordinary n1ode, ,vithout arms, attached to no army, 
engaged in no operations of ,var; but being recognized as a French- 
Ulan, he \vas seized, ll1utilated, and then being placed, living, be- 
t\veen t\VO planks, \vas sa ,ved in t\vo. 


* J ourunl of Dupont's Operations. 
t N apoleon's Notes. 
t Whittinghaln. Journal of Dupont. Foy's IIistory. 'Vlctoircs et Conquêtes. 
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At Andujar the Jrrench General collected provisions, and pre- 
pared to maintain hÏ1nself until he should be reinforced; yet ,vish- 
ing to punish the city of Jaen, fron1 whence the banùs had COlne to 
murder his sick, he sent Captain Baste, a naval officer, ,vith a bat- 
talion of infantry and some cavalry, to accon1plish that object. The 
soldiers, il1fianled by the barbarity of their enemies, inflicted a 
severe measure of retaliation, because it is the nature of cruelty to 
reproduce itself in 'war; and for this reason, although the virtue of 
clelnency is to all persons becoming, it is peculiarly so to an officer, 
the ,vant of it leading to. so n1any and such great evils. l\Iean- 
vdále the Andalusian army renlained quiet, and Dupont, ,vho kne,v 
that General Vedel, ,vith a division of infantry, and escorting a 
large convoy for the arlny, ,vas marching through La 
Iancha, sent 
Captain Baste ,vith a second detaclnnent to clear the pass of Des- 
peñas Perros, ,vhich ,vas no,v occupied by insurg(
nts and slnug- 
glers fron1 Granada to the number of three thousand. This pass 
w"as of incredible strength, and the Spaniards had artillery, and 
,vere partially intrenched. ho,vever their conunander, a colonel of 
the line, deserted to the en e111 y, and before Baste could arrive, 
Vedel had forced his ,vay to Carolina, ,vhere he left a detachment, 
and then descended to Baylen, a snlall town sixteen nliles from ..A..n- 
dujar. But other insurgents canle fi'oll1 Granada to J aen, and 
,,,"ould have moved on Despeñas Perros and Carolina, by the Lin- 
hares road; ,vhercfore Vedel sent General Cassagne against them, 
J aen ,vas again taken, and the Granadans ,vere driven back ,vith 
slaughter; but the French, ,vho lost t,vo hundred ll1en, returned on 
the 5th to Baylen ,yithout the provisions, to obtain ,,,hieh had been 
one object of the expedition. 
:NoÌ\vithstanding these successes, and that Vedel, besides his o,vn 
clivi5ion, brought reinforcements for Barbou's division and the cav- 
alry, Dupont's fears increaseù. IIis position at Andujar covered 
the main road from Seville to Carolina; but eight miles lo,ver do,vn 
the river, it could be turned by the bridge of l\Iarnlolexo; sixteen 
nliles higher up by the roads leading from J aen to the ferry of 
l\Iengibar and Baylen; and beyond that line by roads from Jaen 
and Granada to Uzeda, Linhares, and the passes of EI Reyand 
Despeñas Perros. "rhe dryness of the season had rendered the 
Guadalquivir fordable in lnany places; the regular force under 
Castaños ,vas daily increasing in strength; the population around 
,vas actively hostile, and the young French soldiers ,vere drooping 
under privations and the heat of the climate: six hundred ,vere in 
hospital, and the ,vhole ,vere discouraged.* It is in such situations 
that the ,vorth of a veteran is found; in battle the ardor of youth 
* Dupont's Journal. Foy's History. 
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dered to pass the Guadalquivir by l\Iarl11olexo, and to seIze the 
passes leading through the l\lorena to Estrell1adura. The 13th, 
Reding, ,vith the first division, and three or four thousand peasan- 
try, 111arched to,vards 1\Iengibar, anel, as I have said, drove the 
]"rench post over the Guadalquiyir, ,vhile Coupigny, ,vith the 
second division, took the road of 'Tilla N neva. * rrhe 15th, Cas- 
taños cro,vned the heights of Argollilla, in front of Andujar, ,vith 
tw.o divisions of infantry, and a multitude of irregular troops; r 
Coupigny skirlnished \vith the French picquets at Villa N neva, and 
Reding attacked Ligier Bellair, but ,vhen 'T edel came up retired.i" 
"\Vhen Dupont Stnv the heights of j-\..rgonilla covered ,vith eneI11ies, 
he sent to Vedel for succor, broke tlle bridge of l\Iarn10lexo, oc- 
cupied an old to,ver on the bridge of Andujar, and detached cavalry 
parties to ,vatch the fords above and belo\v the to,vn. The 15th 
Ca:,taîíos cannonaded the bridge of Audujar, ,vhile Colonel Cruz, 
,vith four thousand men, crossed thp river near 1\1 arlnolexo. '1"he 
1 Gth he attacked, and Cruz fell n pon the .French rear, but "yas 
chased into the hills by a single battalion, and about t,vo o'clock 
Vedel, ,,,"110 had marched all night, arrived, ,,'hich put an end to the 
. + 
achon.+ 
During these events, Reding passed the Guac1alquivir at J\Ien- 
gibar, and drove Ligier Bcllah- hefore hiln. Gobert arrived and 
rene,yecl the action, but fell n10rtally ,younded, and General Dufour 
succeeded hin1. The French then returned to Ba.ylen-Reding to 
l\IengiLa.r; and Dufour, finding the Spanirds did not push their 
success, rashly credited a rnn10r that they ,vere in In arch by Lin- 
hares, and therefore retreated to Carolina. , 1\Iean,,'hile Dupont, 
hearing, on the evening of the 16th, that l\Iengibar had bef1n forced, 
sent 'T edel again to I
aylen, but ,vith instructions so vague that he 
,vas induced to follo,v Dufour on the 17th; ,,'hereupon Reding, 
,vho, strange to say, had rClnained tranquil at l\Iengibar, being 110'V 
reinforced by Coupigny, seized Baylen in the night, and thro,ving 
out a detachment on the side of Carolina, took a position facing 
Andujar ,vith about t,venty thousand Inen, including a multitude 
of peasants. 
The armies ,vere thus interlaced in a singular manner-Dupont 
bet,vccn Reding and Castaños, Reding behveen Dupont and Vedel; 
and the affair becan1e one of tilne: yet Castafios remained tranquil 
in his camp, and Dupont, although he kne,v on the 17th of Vedel's 
march to Carolina, did not quit ....L\..ndujar until the night of the 18th. 
IIis n10velnent 'vas unobserved by Castaños, and at daybreak he 


* 'Vhittingham's Correspondence, 11188. 
t Du pont's Journal. Foy. 
:t: Vedel's Précis. 
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reached the Tiedras-a torrent ,vith rl}gged banks, only t\VO Iniles 
froln Reding's position, ,vhich ,vas strong, ,veIl shaded '\vith olive 
trees, and intersected by deep ravines. Dupont, hoping that Vedel 
,vould return, immediately passed the Tiedras, and leaving Barbon 
,vith a fe,v battalions on that stream, to check Castaños if he should 
arrive during the action, fell on, yet feebly and ,vith fe\v troops; 
for his march had been unmilitary, and his best soldiers ,vere enl- 
ployed guarding the baggage, ,vhich ,vas enorrIlOUS, anù nlixed ,vith 
the columns. J1"'or sonIC time the French appeared to gain ground, 
but, fatigued by their night's ,york anù unable to force the princi- 
pal points, they becanle discouraged. '.rhe S\viss then ,vent over 
to the Spaniards, and about t,vclve o'clock, after losing t\\TO thou- 
sand Inen, killed and ,vounded, Dupont proposed an arlni
tice \vith 
a vie\v to a convention, ,vhich Reding, hard pressed, ,villingly 
gran ted. 
Vedel had quitteù Carolina at five in the morning of the 19th. 
The sound of battle became distinct as he advanced, yet he ha1tetl 
at Guaron1an, t\VO leagues from Baylen, and remained there until 
three o'clock, to refresh his men and to ascertain if any enemy,yas 
at Linhares.* 'Vhen the firing had ,entirely ceased, he resun1ed 
his lnarch, and conling upon the rear of Reding, attacked, and, 
after SOlne fighting, captured two guns and Inaae fifteen hundred 
prisoners.t An aide-de-can1p of Dupont's then brought hÏIn an order 
to cea3e the attack, whereupon he a\vaited the result of this singu- 
lar crisis. 
Cn,staño
, ,vho did not discover Dupont's march until eight hours 
after the latter's departure from Andujar, had sent La Pella's divi- 
sion in pursuit, but remained hilnself in that to,vn.t La Peña 
reached the Tiedras about five o'clock, and S0011 after, one Villou- 
treys passed his posts, going to ask Castaíïos' consent to the terms 
accepted by Reding; and on the 20th, Generals J\Iarescot and 
Chabert like,vise passed to Andujar, being empo\vered by Dupont 
to conclude a convention.
 They demanded permission for the 
French army to retire peaceably upon :1\iadrid; and Castaños ,vas 
ready to grant this, but Savary's letter, ,yritten just before the bat- 
tle of Rio Seco, to recall Dupont, ,vas intercepted, and brought at 
this n10ment to the Spanish head-quarters. The aspect of affairs 
iInmediately changed, and a convention ,yas no longer in question. 
Dupont's troops ,vere required to lay do,vn their arms and become 
prisoners of ,val', on condition of being sent by sea to France; and 


* Fov. 
t Journal of Dupont's Operations, 
ISS. 
t \Vhittingham's Corresl)ondencc, 
ISS. 
S Ibid. 
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Vedel's division was to surrender, and be sent to France likewise, 
but not as prisoners of ,var." 'Vithout hesitation these terms ,vere 
acqepted. 
l\IealHvhile Vedel had proposed to Dupont to make a joint attack 
upon Reding, and General Pri vé gave a like counsel; but the 
French General refused, and sent Veùel orders to give up his pris- 
oners and retreat to Carolina.* Castaños n1enaced Dupont ,vith 
death if Vedel did not return; and the latter, on receiving his 
commander's orders to that effect, did conle back to Baylen the 22d, 
and surrendered. Thus above eighteen thousand French soldiers 
laid do,vn their arn1S, before a ra,y arlll)'"" incapable of resisting half 
that llUl1lber led by an able Ulan. Nor did this end the disgraceful 
transaction; for Villoutreys, as if to sho,v ho,v far fear and folly 
COIn billed ,viII carry n1en, passed the l\Iorena ,vith a Spanish escort, 
and gathering up the detachments left by Dupont in La l\Iancha, 
even to ,vithin a short distance of Toledo, sent thenl to Andujar as 
prisoners under the convention. Nay, he even inforilled Castaños 
ho'\v to capture t,vo 
'rench battalions that had been left to guard 
the passes into La l\Iancha; and these unheard-of proceedings "rere 
quietly submitted to by nlen belonging to that arlllY ,vhich for 
fifteen years had been the terror of Europe-a proof ho\v llluch the 
character of soldiers depends upon their Ï1nn1ediatc chief: 
1'his capitulation, shailleful in itself, ,vas shalncfully broken. 
The 
--'rench troops, instead of being sent to France, ,vere nlal- 
treated, and numbers of then1 murdered in cold blood, especially at 
Lebrixa, 'where above eighty officers \vere massacred in the most 
co,varcUy nlanner. Arilled only \vith their s,vords, they kept the 
assassins for some time at bay, and gathering in a cOlllpany, upon 
an open space in the to,vn, endeavored to save their lives; but a 
fire fi'om the neighboring houses ,vas kept up until the last of those 
unfortunate gentlemen fell. No distinction ,vas lllade bebveen 
Dupont's anù Vec1el's troops, anù all who survived the march to 
Cadiz, after being exposed to every species of indignity, ,yere cast 
into the hulks at Cadiz, ,vhence a fe,v hundreds escaped, t,vo years 
after'\vards, by cutting the cables of their prison-ship, and drifting 
in a storm upon a lee shore: the remainder, transported to the 
desert island of Cabrera, perished by lingering torment
 in such 
numbers, that fe,v remained alive at the terillillation of the "'''ar. 
Dupont hin1self ,vas penllitted to return to France, and to take 
\vith him all the generals; and it is curious that General Privé, 
,,,ho had renlonstrated strongly against the capitu1ation, and had 
pressed Dupont on the field to force a passage through Reding's 
army, ,vas the only one left behind. t 
* Vedel's Précis of Operations. t Victoires ct Conquêtes. 
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Don Thomas- 
Iorla, after a vain attempt to involve Lord Col- 
ling".ood and Sir lIe\v Dalryulple in the transaction, formally de- 
fended the conduct of the Junta in breaking the capitulation, and 
soon after\vards betrayed his O'Vl1 country, \vith the readiness that 
might be expected from his shameless conduct on this occasion. 
OBSERVATIOXS. 
1. The gross amount of Dupont's corps ,,?hen it first entered 
Spain ,vas about t\venty-four thousand men, ,vith three thousand 
fiye hundred horses; of these t,venty-one thousand w'ere fit for 
duty.* It ,vas after,vards strengthened by a provisionary regiment 
of cuirassiers, a 11larine battalion of the guard, and the t,yO S,viss 
regiments of Preux and Reding. It could not therefore have 
been less than t\venty-four thou
and fighting 11len ,vhen Dupont 
arrived in Andalusia; and as the ,yhole of Vedel's and the greatest 
part of Gobert's division had joined before the capitulation, and as 
eighteen thousand men laid clOW1l their arl115 at Baylen, Dupont 
Innst have lost, by wounds, desertion, and deaths in hospital or the 
:field, above five thousand men. 
2. The order ,vhich directed hi.s corps upon Cadiz ,,,"as des- 
 
patched from Bayonne before the Spanish insurrection broke out; 
it was therefore strange that Dupont should have perseyercd in his 
march, ,,,,hen he found affairs in Buch a different state fron1 that 
conten1plated by Napoleon at the time the instructions for this ex- 
pedition ,,,,ere fi'amed. If the En1peror considered it necessary to 
reinforce the divi
ion, which marched under Dupont's o"'n com- 
mand, ,vith a detachn1ent froln the arn1Y in Portugal, before the 
insurrection broke out, it ,vas evident that he never could ha'
e 
intended that that General should blindly follo,v the letter of his 
orders ,vhen a great and unexpected resistance ,vas opposed to 
hin1, and that the detachment,.fì'om Portugal ,vas unable to effect a 
junction. The march to Cordoùa ,vas therefore an error; and it 
"yas a great error, because Dupont confesses in his menloir he ad- 
vanced under the conviction that his force ".as too ,veak to obtain 
success, and con5equently, having no object, his operations could 
only lead to a ,vaste of lives. 
3. .L\..t Cordoba, Dupont rel1lained in a state of torpor for ten 
days. This ,vas the second error of a series" hich led to his ruin; 
he should either have follo,ved up his victory and attacked. Seville 
in the first moment of consternation, or he should have retired to 
Andujar ,vhile he might do $0 \vithout the appearance of being 
conlpelled to it. If he had follo,ved the first plan, the city ,,,"ould 
inevitably have fallen before him, and thus time ,vould have been 
* Return of the French ,Arm)T. 
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gained for the arrival of the second and third divisions of his corps. 
It may be objected that ten thousand Inen dared not penetrate so 
far into a hostile country; but at Alcolea Dupont boasts of having 
defeated forty thousand 11len, ,vithout any loss to himself: from 
such arlnies, then, he had nothing to fear, and the very fact of his 
having pushed his small force between the multitudes he defeated 
u pOll the 7th, proves that ha despised them. * "lIe retired fro1l1 
Cordoba," he says in his nlenloir, "because to fight a battle \vhen 
yictory can be of no use is against all discretion;" but to 11lake no 
u
e of a victory ,vhen it is gained COBles to the same thing, and he 
should never have moved fro1l1 Andujar unless ,yith the detcrllli- 
nation of taking Seville. These errors 'iere, ho,vever, redeenlable. 
The position behind the Guadalquivir, the checks given to the 
patriots at Jaen after the arrival of Vedel at Carolina upon the 
27 th, ahove all, the opportune junction of Gobert at the nlOlnent 
when Castaíïos and Reding appeared in front of the 
'rench line, 
proved that it ,vas not fortune, but comInon sense that deserted 
Dupont. The Spanish forces, divided, and extended froln .Argon ilIa 
ø to :Thlengibar, were exposed to be beaten in detail; but as their ad- 
. versary ,vas indulgent to theIn, their false moveUlents ,vere success- 
ful, and, alnidst the mass of greater errors on both sides, appeared 
like acts of ,visdom. 
4. At l\Iengibar a variety of roads branch o
 leading to J aen, 
to Linhares, to Baylen and other places. 
'rom Andujar, a road 
nearly pa.rallel to the Guadalquivir runs to the ferry of l\Iengibar, 
and fOrIUS the base of a triangle, of ,vhich Baylen filay be taken as 
the apex. The distance of this latter to"rn fro1l1 the ferry is about 
six nliles, froln the ferry to Andujar is about eighteen, and fro1l1 
the latter to Baylen the distance may be sixteen miles. Fifteen 
miles above Baylen the to\vn of Carolina, situated in the gorge of 
the Sierra l\Iorena, ,vas the point of communication ,,"'itlt Lal\Iancha 
and the line of retreat for the French in the event of a defeat; 
hence Baylen, not Andujar, ,vas the pivot of operations. The 
l
"'\ren('h force ,vas inferior in nUIuber to that under Castaños; yet 
Dupont spread his divisions upon several points, and the natural 
results follo,ved. The Spaniards, although the nlost un,vieldy 
body, took the lead and becafne the assailants; the French divisions 
,vere ""vorn out by useless marches; the orders of their chief ,vere 
lnistaken or disobeyed; one position beincy forced, another 'VH
 of 
. ð-T 
necessIty abandoned; confusion ensued; and finally Dupont says 
he surrendered ,vith eighteen thousand men, because his fighting 
force lvas reduced to two thousand.t Such an avo,val saves the 
* Dupont's Journal of Operations. 
t Dupont's J ournaJ, l\ISS. 
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honor of his soldiers, but destroys his û'\vn reputation as a general. 
'rhe first question to ask is, ,vhat became of the ren1ainder ? "Thy 
had he so fe,v, ,vhcn ten thousand of his arn1Y never fired a shot? 
It must be confess
d that Dupont, unless a ,,'orse explanation can 
be given of his conduct, ,vas incapable to the last degree. But this 
,yorse explanation has been given. IIis o,vn officers, as well as 
t he Spaniards, assert that his baggage "'as filled ,vith plunder, and 
that he surrendered to save it! 
5. There "'ere t,vo plans, either of ,vhich promised a reasonable 
chance of success under the circumstances in \vhich the l?rench 
army ,vas placed on the 14th. 1st. To abandon Andujar, send all 
the incumbrances into La l\Iancha, secure the passes, unite the 
fighting men at Carolina, and t
tll in one ma
s upon the first corps 
of Spaniards that advanced. The result of such an attack could 
hardly have been doubtful; but i
 contrary to all probability, 
the Spaniards had been successful, the retreat wa3 open and safe. 
2dly. To secure Carolina by a detachnlent, and placing slna11 
bodies in observation at Andujar and the ferry of l\Iengibar, to 
unite the arn1Y on the 15th at Baylen, and in that central position 
await the enemy. If the t,vo corps of the Spanish arlny had pre- 
sented themselves simultaneously upon both roads, the position was 
strong for battle and the retreat open; if one approached before 
the other, each nlight have been encountered and crushed sepa- 
rately. Dupont had a force more than sufficient for this object, 
and fortune ,vas not against him. 
6. On the Spanish side, the direction in ,vhich Reding marched 
,vas good, but it should have been follo,ved by the ,vhole army. 
The heights of Argonilla ,vould have screened the march of Casta- 
ños, and a fe,v troops w'ith some heavy guns left in front of the 
bridge of Andujar ,vould have sufficed to occupy Dupont's attention. 
If the latter General had attacked Castaños upon the morning of 
the 16th, "'hen Vedel's division arrived from Baylen, the t,velve 
thousand n1en thus united by accident ,vould easily have overthro,vn 
the t,vo Spanish divisions in front of Andujar; and Reding, if he 
had lost an hour in retreating to J aen, ll1ight have been ta.ken in 
flank by the victorious troops, and in ront by Gobert, and so de- 
stroyed. Instead of availing himself of thiG opening, the French 
General sent Vedel back to Ba.ylen, follo,ved hÍ1nself two days 
after, and, being encountered by Reding, vainly hoped that the di- 
visions ,vhich ,vith so much Phins he had dispersed "Tonld reunite 
to relieve him from his desperate situation. 
7. In the action Dupont clung tenaciously to t.hë n1Ïserable sys- 
ten1 of dividing his troops, ,vhen his only chance of safety ,vas to 
force Reding before Castaños could arrive upon the Tiedras. It 
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was a '\vretched misapplication of rules to have a reserve "1'atching 
that torrent, and to fight a formal battle ,vith a first and second 
line and half-a.-dozen puny columns of attack. An energetic officer 
,,,ould have forn1ed his troops in a dense mass and broken at once 
through the opposing force upon the lreakest point: there are fe,v 
arn1ies so good that such an assault ,yould not open a passage 
through them. Seven thousand infantry, "Tith cavalry and artiHery, 
is a pO'werful column of attack, and the Spanish line could not havc 
,vithstood it for a mon1ent. 'I:'he battle should have been one of 
half an hour; Dupont, by his ridiculous evolutions, made it one of 
ten hours, and yet so badly did the patriots fight, that in an that 
tin1e not a single prisoner or gun fell into their hands,-and the 
fact of Reding's entering at all into a cOl1yention proves his fears 
for the final result. It is truly astonishing that Dupont, 'v ho fron1 
his rank n1ust have been ,veIl acquainted ,vith Napoleon's Italian 
campaigns, should have caught so little of the spirit of his master. 
And then the capitulation of Vedel, after his retreat ,vas actually 
effected! Vedel, ,vho might have given battle and disputed the 
victory by hhnself; ,yithout any great imprudence! Joseph called 
Dupont's capitulation a " defection." 
8. Castaños, although active in preparation, discovered but little 
talent in the field; his movements "Tere slo,v, uncertain, and gene- 
rally false. The attempt to turn the French position at Andujar 
by detaching four thousand men across the river, wa.s ill conceived 
and badly supported; it "Tas of that class of combinations to 'which 
the separate march of Reding's corps belonged. To the latter 
General the chief honor of the victory is due; yet, if V cdel had 
returned from Carolina upon the 19th, ,vith the rapidity ,vhich the 
occasion required, Reding ,vould have repented taking post at Bay- 
len. It ,vas undoubtedly a daring step; but instead of remaining 
at that place, he should have descended instantly upon the rear of 
Dupont, leaving a corps of observation to delay the march of Ve- 
del. Tinle not being taken into his calculation, Reding acted like 
a bold, but rash and unskilful officer. :Fortune, ho,vever, favored 
his temerity, and "\vith her as'sistance ,var is but child's play. 
Intelligence of the capitulation of Baylen ,vas secretly spread 
among the Spaniards in l\Iadrid as early as the 23d or 24th of 
J llly; but the French, although alarllled by rumors of SOlne great 
disaster, ""ere unable to acquire any distinct information, until the 
King sent t,vo divisions into La l\Ial1cha to open the communica- 
tion; these troops having reached l\Iadrilejos, one hundred and 
twenty miles from Baylen, met Villoutreys ,vith his Spanish escort 
collecting prisoners, and apparently intending to proceed in his dis- 
VOL. I. 5 
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graceful task to the very gates of 1\ladrid;* the extent of the dis- 
aster thus becan1e kno\vn, and the divisions retraced their steps. 
Joseph then called a council of ,var, and it ,va;:; proposed to unite 
all the French forces, place a small garrison in the Retiro, and fall 
upon the Spanish armies in succe
sion as they advanced to,vards the 
capital. But a dislike to the ,var was prevalent an10ngst the higher 
ranks of the French arn1Y, the injustice of it ,vas too glaring; 
hence the reasons for a retrea.t, ,vhich might perchance induce Na- 
poleon to desist, being listened to ,vith more complacency than this 
proposal, it ,vas resolved to abandon l\Iadrid and retire behind the 
Ebro. The operation comlnenced on the 1st of August. The 
I{ing marched by the Somosierra, and Bessières, posted at 1\lay- 
orga, covered the movelnent until the court reached Burgos, and 
then fell back hilnself; in a short time the French ,vere all behind 
the Ebro, the siege of Zaragoza ,vas raised, and the triun1phant 
cry of the Spaniards ,vas heard throughout Europe. 
This retreat ,vas undoubtedly hasty and ill-considered; whether 
as a military or political lneasure it ,vas unwise. Bessières, ,vith 
seventeen thousand victorious troops, and forty pieces of artillery, 
paralyzed the northern provinces; the Spanish arn1Y of Andalusia 
,vas too distant from that of Valencia to concert a combined move- 
ment, and if they had formed a junction, their united force could 
not have exceeded forty thousand fighting men, ill provided, and 
commanded by jealous independent chiefs. N o,v the I{ing, ,vithout 
,veakening Bessières' corps too much, could have collected twenty 
thousand infantry, five thousand cavalry, and eighty pieces of artil- 
lery; the battle of Rio Seco sho,vs ,vhat such an army could have 
effected, and every motive of prudence and of honor called for 
some daring action to wipe off the ignominy of Baylen. 
Let it' be conceded that Joseph could not have lnaintained him- 
self in l\iadrid; the line of the Duero "'"as then the true position 
for the French arlny. Taking Aranda as a centre, and occupying 
the Somosierra, Segovia, Valladolid, Palencia, Burgos, a.nd Soria 
on the circumference, t,vo ordinary lllarches would have carried the 
Iring to the SUCCOl- of any part of his position, and the northern 
provinces ,vonld thus have been separated froln the southern. Then 
Blake dared not have made a flank march to the Guadarama, Cas- 
taños dared not have remained ill the basin of l\iadrid, and the 
siege of Zaragoza n1ight have been continued; because from Aranda 
to Zaragoza the distance is not greater than from Valencia, or froln 
l\ladrid, and froin Soria it is ónly three marches; ,vherefore the 
I{ing could have succored Verdier if the Valencians attacked 
him, and it was impossible for Castaños to have arrived at Zaragoza 
* FOJ's History. 
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under a month. N o'v by taking up the line of the Ebro, N apo- 
leon's plan of separating the provinces, and confining each to its 
own exertions, ,vas frustrated, and Joseph virtually resigned the 
throne; for, ho,vcver doubtful the prudence of opposing the Ji"'rench 
might have been considered before the retreat, it became Ï1nperative 
upon all Spaniards to aid the energy of the Inultitude ,,
hen that 
energy w'as proved to be efficient. 
In this manner Napoleon's first effort against Spain ,vas frus- 
trated. Yet he had mis
'tlcu]ated neither the difficulties, nor the 
means to overCOllle the1n; for although Bessières ,vas the only 
general ,,,,110 perfectly succeeded in his operations, the plan of the 
Emperor ,vas so ,yell combined, that it required the destruction of 
a 'whole army to shake it at all. Even ,vhen the J{ing, by con1n1Ït- 
ting the great fault of abandoning l\Iadricl and raising the siege of 
Zaragoza, had given the utmost force to Dupont's catastrophe, it 
was only the political position of the French ,vhich ,vas shaken; 
their nÚlitary hold of the country was scarcely loosened, and the 
Spaniards ,vere unable to follo,v up their victory. But there ,yas 
another operation, too great indeed for Joseph, yet such a one as in 
Napoleon's hands ,yould have fixed the fate of the Peninsula. The 
I{ing might have directed the troops before Zaragoza, and the de- 
tachments upon the comn1unication ,vith France, to have assembled 
round Pampeluna, ,vhile he, uniting ,vith Bessières, 111ade, not a 
retreat, but a march ,vith forty thousand men into Portugal. He 
,vould have arrived about the period of the battle of 'Timiero, and 
the English ,vonld have been over,vhelmcd; a demonstration against 
Seville or Cadiz ,vould then have sufficed to keep the Spanish ar- 
mies from gathering on the Ebro, and three n10nths later, Napoleon 
was on that river ,vith t,vo hundred thousand men! 
The moral effect of the battle of Bay leu ,vas surprising; it ,vas 
one of those minor events ,vhich, insignificant in themselves, are 
the cause of great changes in the affairs of nations. The defeat of 
Rio Seco, the preparations of l\Ioncey for a second attack on Va- 
1encia, the n1iserable plight of Zaragoza, the desponding vie\v taken 
of affairs by the ablest men of Spain, and, above all, the disgust 
and terror excited among the patriots by the excesses of the popu- 
lace, ,veighed heavy on the Spanish cause
 One victory more, and 
probably the moral as ,veIl as the physical force of Spain would 
have been crushed; but the battle of Baylen, opening as it were a 
ne,v crater for the Spanish fire, all their pride, and vanity, and ar- 
rogance burst forth, the glory of past ages seemed to be renewed, 
every man confeived himself a second Cid, and perceived in the 
surrender of Dupont, not the deliverance of Spain, but the imme- 
diate conquest of France. " 'Ve are nluch obliged to our good 
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friends the Eng1ish," ,vas a COInll10n phrase among thelll when con- 
versing ,vith the officers of Sir John 1\loo1'e's arn1Y; ",ve thank 
thcln for their good-,vill, and w'e shall escort them through :France 
to Calais; the journey ,vill be pleasanter than a long voyage; ,ve 
shall not give them the trouble of fighting the French, but ,vill be 
plea
cd at having them spectators of our victories." This absurd 
confidence might have led to great things if it had been supported 
by ,visdoln, activity, or valor; but it ,vas "a voice, and nothing 
more." 
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The Astln-ian deputies reccived with cnthusiasm in :England-:Ministers precipi- 
tate-Ilnprudent choice of ag<>nts-Junot marches to Alcanta.ra, joined by the 
Spanish contingent, enters Portuo-al, arrives at Abra.ntes, pushes on to Lisbon 
-Prince Regellt en1Ïgrates to the Brazils; reflections on that transaction-Dan- 
gerous position of the French army-Portuguese Council of Regency-Spanish 
contingent well received-General Taranco dies at Oporto; is succeeded by the 
French General Quesnel-Solano's troops retire tÐ Badajos-Junot takes pos- 
session of the Aletntejo and the Algarves; exacts a forced loan; is created 
Duke of AbrallteR; suppresses the Council of Regency; sends the flower of the 
Portuguese finny to France-Napoleon demands a ransom from Portugal-Peo- 
ple unable to pay it-Police of Lisbon-Junot's n1Ïlitary position; his charac- 
tel'; political position-People discontenteel-Prophetic eggs-Scbastianists- 
The capture of Rossily's squadron known at Lisbon-Pope's nuncio takes 
refuge on board the English fleet-Alanll of the French. 


THE uninterrupted success that, for so many years, attended the 
arms of Napoleon, gave him a moral influence doubling his actual 
force. Exciting at once terror, admiration, and hatred, he absorbed 
the ,vhole attention of an astonished ,vorld, and, openly or secretly, 
all llien ackno,vledged the povler of his genius; the continent 
bo\ved before hinl, and in England an increasing nUlnber of absurd 
and virulent libels on his person and character indicated the gro\vth 
of secret fear. lIence, his proceedings against the Peninsula \vere 
vie\ved, at first, ,vith anxiety, rather than ,vith the hope of arresting 
their progress; yet when the full extent of the injustice became 
manifest, the public mind ,vas vehemently excited; a sentiment of 
son1e extraordinary change being about to take place in the affairs 
of the "rorld, prevailed among all classes of society; and ,vhen the 
Spanish people rose against the man that all feared, the admiration 
which energy and courage exact, even from the base and timid, 
became enthusiastic in a nation conscious of the same virtues. 
No factious feelings interfered to check this enthusiasn1. The 
party in po,ver, anxious to pursue a v;arlike system, necessary to 
their o,vn political existence, sa,v 'with joy that the stanlp of jus- 
tice and high feeling would, for the first tillie, be affixed to their 
policy. The party out of po\ver having always derided the hnpo- 
tence of the ancicnt dynasties, and asserted that regular armies 
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alone \vere insufficient means of defence, could not consistently 
refuse their approbation to a struggle originating ,vith, and carried 
on entirely by the Spanish nlultitude. The people at large exulted 
that the superiority of plebeian virtue and patriotism \Y3,S aekno\y- 
ledged. 
The arrival of the Asturian deputies ,vas, therefore, universally 
hailed as an auspicious event; their ,vishes ,vere forestalled, their 
suggestions ,vere attended to ,vith eagerness, their demands ,vere 
readily complied ,vith; nay, the riches of England were so pro- 
fusely tendered to them by the ministers, that it can scarcely be 
doubted the after arrogance and extravagance of the Spaniards 
arose fronl the manner in ,vhich their first applications were met. 
'I'here is a ,yay of conferring a favor that appears like accepting 
one, and this secret being discovered by the English cabinet, the 
Spaniards soon demanded as a right, \vhat they had at first solicited 
as a boon. In politics it is a grievous fault to be too generous; 
gratitude, in state affairs, is unkno,vn, and as the appearance of 
disinterested kindness never deceives, it should never be as- 
sumed. 
'The capture of the Spanish frigates had placed Great Britain 
and Spain in a state of hostility \vithout a declaration of ,var; the 
invasion of Napoleon produced a friendly alliance bet,veen those 
countries ,vithout a declaration of peace; for the cessation of hos- 
tilities ,vas not ploclaimed until long after succors had been sent to 
the juntas. The nlinisters seemed, by their precipitate measures, 
to be Inore afraid of losing the assistance of the Spaniards, than 
prepared to take the lead in a contest ,vhich could only be sup- 
ported by the po,ver and riches of Great Britain. Instead of 
adopting a simple and decisive policy to,vards Spain-instead of 
sending a statesman of high rank and ackno,vledged capacity to 
sustain the insurrection, and to establish the influence of England 
by a judicious application of money and other supplies-the minis- 
ters employed a number of obscure men in various parts of the 
Peninsula, ,vho, ,vithout any experience of public affairs, ,vere enl- 
po,vered to distribute succors of all kinds at their o,.vn discretion. 
Instead of sifting carefully the information obtained fronl such 
agents, and consulting distinguished military and naval officers in 
the arrangement of some comprehensh
e plan of operations, ,vhich, 
being ,veIl understood by those ,vho ,vere to execute it, might be 
supported vigorously, the Ininisters forlned crude projects, parcelled 
out their forces in slnall expeditions ,vithout any definite object, 
altered their plans ,vith every idle report, and changed their com- 
manders as lightly as their plans. 
Entering into formal relations ,vith every knot of Spanish poli- 
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ticians that assu111cd the title of a supreme junta, the government 
<.leaIt, ,vitb unsparing hands, enormous supplies at the demand of 
those self-elected authorities; they made no conditions, took no 
assurance that the succors should be justly applied; and ,vith af- 
fected earnestness disclainled all intention of interfering ,vith the 
internal arrangements of the Spaniards, ,vhen the ablest men in 
Spain expected and wished for such an interference to repress the 
folly and violence of their countrYlnen, and '\vhen England "r3,S 
entitled, both in policy and justice, not only to interfere, but to direct 
the councils of the insurgents.* The latt.er had solicited and 
obtained her assistance, the cause was become common to both 
nations; and for the ,velfare of both, a prudent, just, and vigorous 
interference on the part of the nlost po,verful and enlightened, "
as 
neces
ary to prevent that cause froln being ruined by a fe,v igno- 
rant and conceited Illen, accidentally invested ,vith authority. 
The numbers and injudicious choice of 11lilitary agents "
ere al
o 
the source of infinite nlischief.. Selected, as it ,vould appear, princi- 
pally because of their acquaintance ,vith the Spanish language, fe,v 
of those agents had any kno'\v ledge of 'val' beyond the ordinary 
duties of a regiment, and there ,vas no concert among them, for 
there ,vas no controlling po,ver vested in any; each did that ,yhirh 
seemed good to hilnot Readily affecting to consult Inen ,vhose 
inexperience rendered theln alnenable, and ,vhose friendship could 
supply the llleans of advancing their o"'n interest in a disorganized 
state of society, the Spanish generals received the agents ,vith a 
flattering and confidential politeness, that divert
 the attention of 
the latter from the true objects of their n1ission. Instead of ascel"- 
taining the real nunlbers and efficiency of the arn1ies, they adopted 
the inflated language and extravagant opinions of the chiefs with 
,vhom they lived; and their reports gave birth to most erroneous 
notions of the relative strength and situation of the contending 
forces in the Peninsula. Some exceptions there were, but the min- 
isters seemed to be better pleased '\vith the sanguine than \vith the 
cautious, and made their o,vn wishes the measure of their judg- 
ments. Accordingly, enthusiasm, numbers, courage, and talent 
,vere gratuitously found for every occasion, but money, arnlS, and 
clothing ,vere demanded incessantly, and supplied '\vith profusion; 
the arms '\Tere, ho\vever, generally left in their cases to rot, or to 
fall into the hands of the enemy; the clothing seldolll reached the 
soldier's back; and the money, in all instances nlisapplied, ,'ras in 
some embezzled by the authorities into "Those hands it fell, iu 
others enlployed to create disunion, and to for,vard the private 
* 
Mr. Stuart's Letters. Lord ,Yo Bcntinck's ditto. 
t Vide Instructions for Sir Tho. D
rer, &co Par1i1Unentnry Papers, 1809. 
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for the Brazils on the 29th of X ovcnlber, a few hours' before J unot 
arrived. 
Lord Strangford's despatch, relatillg this event, although dated 
the 29th of N oveluber, on board the IIibernia, ,vas ,vritten the 19th 
Decenlber, in London, and was so worded as to create a notion that 
his exertions during the 27th and 28th had caused the emigration, 
a notion quite contrary to the fact. For the Prince Regent of 
l
ortugal, yielding to the united pressure of the Admiral's Inenaces 
and the annunciation in the l\Ioniteur, had clubarked on the 27th, 
before Lord Strangforc1 reached Lisbon; and actually sailed on the 
29th, ,vithout having had an intervie,v,vhith that nobleman, who 
consequently had no opportunity to advance or retard the event in 
question, K evertheless, Lord Strangford received the red riband, 
and Sir Sidney Smith W"a:3 neglected. 
This celebrated clnigration \vas benefieial to the IJrazils in the 
highest degree, anù of vast importance to England in two ,vays, 
for it insured great cOlnmercial advantages, and it threw Portugal 
conlpletely into her po\ver in the approaching conflict; but it ,vas 
disgraceful to the Prince, insulting to the brave people he aban- 
doned, and inlpolitic, inasInuch as it obliged luell to inquire ho,v 
far subjects ,vere bound to a monarch ,vho deserted theln in their 
need; ho\v far the nation could belong to a Ulan who did not belong to 
the nation? It has been observed by political econonlists, that ,vhere 
a gold and paper currency circulate together, if the paper be depre- 
ciated it ,viII drag do\vn the gold v\Tith it, and deteriorate the 'v hole 
nlass; but after a tinle, the nletal revolts from this unnatural state, 
and asserts its own intrinsic superiority: so a privileged class, 
corrupted by po,ver and luxury, drags do,vn the national character. 
Yet there is a point ,vhen the people, like the gold, no longer 
suffering such a degradation, will separate themselves ,vith violence 
fi'om the vices of their effeIninate rulers, and until that tÏ1ne 
arrives, a nation lnay appear to be sunk in hopeless lethargy, w}len 
it is really capable of great and noble exertions; and thus it ,vas 
,vith the Portuguese ,vho 'vere at this time unjustly despised by 
enemies, and Inistrusted by friends. 
The invading arIny, in pursuance of the convention of Fontaine- 
bleau, ,vas divided into three corps.* rrhe <:cntral one, COl1lpOSeÙ 
of the French troops and a Spanish division under General Caraffa, 
had penetrated by the t\yO roads ,vhich frOlTI Alcantara lead, the 
one by Pedragoa, the other by Sobreira ForInosa; but at Abrantes, 
Caraffa's division had separatedfrol1l the French and took possession 
of l'hol11::\,r, and 111eantinle the right, under General Taranco, 
marching from Gallicia, had established itself at Oporto, "\vhile the 
* Thiebault. Fo
r. 
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l\Iarquis of Solano, ,vith the left, entered the Alelntejo, and fixed 
his quarters at Setuval. The Spanish troops did not suffer on their 
route: but such had been the distress of the French arnlY, that 
three ,veeks after\vards it could only llluster ten thousand lllen 
under arms, and the privations en
ountered on this lllarch led to 
excesses, ,yhich first produced that rancorous spirit of nlutual hatred, 
so relllarkable betw'een the 
'rench and Portuguese. Young sol- 
diers ahvays attribute their sufferings to the ill-,vill of the inhabitants, 
it is difficult to make thern understand that a poor peasantry have 
nothing to spare; old soldiers, on the contrary, blanle nobody, but 
kno\v ho\v to extract subsistence, and in 1n05t cases without exciting 
enlllity. 
Junot passed the lllonth of December in collecting his arnlY, 
securing the great Inilitary points about Li
bon, and in preparations 
to supplant the po\ver of a Council of Regency, to whom the Prince 
at his departure had delegated the sovereign authority. As long 
a:; the French troops \vere scattered on the line of lnarch and the 
fortresses held by Portuguese garrisons, it ,youid have been danger- 
ous to provoke the ennlity, or to excite the activity of t.his Council, 
hence the melnbers ,vere treated \vith studious respect; yet they 
,vere of the same leaven as the court they emanated from, and the 
quick re30lute proceedings of Junot soon deprived them of any 
Ï1nportance conferred by the critical situation of affairs during the 
first three ,veeks. 
The Spanish auxiliary forces ,vere wen received in the north 
and in the Alemtejo, and as General Taranco died soon after his 
arrival at Oporto, the French General Quesnel ,vas sent to com- 
mand that province. Junot had mean\vhile taken possession of 
Elvas, and detached Generall\iaurin to the Aigarves, \vith sixteen 
hundred nlen; and ,vhen Solano \vas ordered by his court to 
,vithdraw from Portugal, nine French battalions and the cavalry, 
under the comlnand of Kellermann, took possession of the Alemtejo, 
and occupied the fortress of Setuval.* At the same tinle Cara.ffa's 
division, being replaced at Tholnar by a French force, \vas distri- 
buted in snlall bodies at a considerable distance from each other 
on both sides of the Tagus, immediately round Lisbon.t As the 
provisions of t11e treaty of Fontainebleau \vere unkno\vn to the 
Portuguese, the Spanish troops lllet with a better reception than 
the French, and the treaty itself ,vas disregarded by J UllOt, ,vhose 
conduct plainly discovered that he considered Portugal to be a 
possession entirely belonging to France. For ,vhen all the strag- 
glers ,vere cOIll-e up, and the army recoye

d from its fatigues, and 
* Return of the French Armv. 
t Foy
 - 
 ' 
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when a reinforcen1ent of five thousand men had reached Salan1anca., 
on its n1arch to Lisbon, the f4'rench General assumed the chief au- 
thority.* Commencing by a forced loan of t,vo hundred thousand 
pounds, he interfered ,vith the different departments of state, and 
put Frenchmen into all the lucrative offices, "Thile his promises and 
protestations of amity became loud and frequent in proportion to 
his encroachments.t 
At, last being by Napoleon created Duke of Abrantes, he thre,v 
off all disguise, suppressed the Council of Regency, seized the reins 
of gOyernn1ent, and ,vhile he established many useful regulations, 
nlade the nation sensibly alive to the fact that he ,vas a despotic 
conqueror. The flag and the a1'n18 of Portugal ,yere replaced by 
those of E'rallce; eight thou
and tHen ,vere selected and :sent. frolll 
the kingdorn under the con1Inand of the l\Iarquis d' Alorna anù GOD1CZ 
Frere, t,vo noblemen of the greatest reputation for n1ilitary taleat 

tlnong the native officers; fiye thousand more ,vere attached to 
the French arIny, and the rest ,yere disbanded. An extraonli- 
nary contribution of four millions sterling, decreed by 1\ apolcon, 
,vas then delnanded under the curious title of a ranS0111 tor the 
state, but this SUIll ,vas exorLitant, and J unot prevailed on the Eln- 
peror to reduce it one half:; lIe likc\vise, on his o,vn authority, 
accepted the forced loan, the confiscated English merchandise, the 
church plate, and the royal property, in part paYll1ent; yet the 
people 1\ T ere still unable to raise the ,vhole amount, for the court had 
before taken the greatest part of the church plate and bullion of 
the kingdom, and had also dr
t\vn large sums of nloney fi'on1 the 
people, under the pretext of defending the country; and ,vith this 
treasure they departed, leaving the public functionaries, the army, 
private creditors, and even donlestic servants, unpaid. 
But., although great discontent and J11isery prevailed, the tran- 
quillity of Lisbon, during the first month after the arrival of the 
:French, ,vas relnarkable; no disturbance took place, and the popu- 
lace ,vere completely controlled by the activity of a police, first 
established under the Prince Regent's government by the Count de 
N ovion, a French elnigrant, and continued Ly J unot on an extended 
scale. No capital city in Europe suffers so luuch as Lisbon fron1 
the ,yant of good police regulations, and the French General con- 
ferred an unmixed benefit on the inhabitants by giving 1110re 
effect to Novion's plans; yet, so deeply rooted is the prejudice in 
favor of ancient customs, that no act gave the Portuguese 11101'e 
offence than the haying the streets cleansed, and the ,vild dogs, "\vho 


* 1!'oy. 
t Thicbault. 
+ Foy. 
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infested then1 by thousands, killed. A Freneh sergeant, distin- 
guished by his zeal in destroying those disgusting and dangerous 
anin1als, \vas in revenge as:3assinated. 
In the course of l\Iarch anù April, J unot's lnilitary SystClll "
3S 
con1pleted.* The arsenal of Li
bon, one of the finest establish- 
ments in Europe, contained all kinds of naval and military store5 
in abundance, and ten thousand ,vorkmen cxcellcut in every braneh 
of business appertaining to ,yar; hence the artillery, the carriage
, 
the auununition, \vith all the n1Ïnor equipnlcnts of the a.rnlY, "'ere 
soon rene\ved and put in the best possible condition, and the hulks 
of t\VO line-of-battle ships, three frigates, and seven lighter vessels of 
,val", \vere refitted, arnIed, and moored across the river to defend 
the entrance, and to a\ve the to\yn. The arIny itself
 perfectly 
recovered froIH. its fhtigues, reinforced, and better disciplined, was 
gro\vn confident in its chief froIl1 the SuccesS of the inva:-;ion, and 
being ,yell fed and clothed, ,vas bccolne a fine body of robust mcn, 
capable of any exertion. It ,va,:; re-organized in three diyi:::.ions of 
infiu1try, and one of cavalry. General La Borde eomn1anded the 
first, General I
oison the sccond, General Travot the third, General 
1\Iargaron the fourth, and General '-Taviel directed the artillcry. 
General !{ellern1ann conl1nanded in the ....\Jemtejo, General Que
nel 
in Oporto, General l\Iaurin in the Algarves, and J unot hiln
elf in 
Li
bon. 
The fortresses of Faro in AIgary"es, of Ahneida, of EIva
, 
La Lippe, St. Lucie, Setuval, PalInela-, and those bet,vecn Lisbon 
and the mouth of the '-ragu
, of Ericia and Peniche, ,vere furnishe<l 
,vith 
'rench garrisons; Estrelnos, Alde.a-GaUegos, Santareln, and 
Abrantes ,yere occupied, and put in such a state of defence as their 
decayed ramparts ,yould permit. 
'-rhe \vhole army, including the French ,vorkmen and Inarines 
attached to it, amounted to above fifty thousand ll1cn, of \vhich 
above forty-four thousand ".ere fit for duty;t that is to say, fifteen 
thousand five hundred Spaniards, five thousand Portuguese, and 
t,venty-four thousand four hundred :French. 
Of the latte.ì.', 1000 ,vere in Elvas and La Lippe, 
1000 in Ahneida, 
1000 in Peniche, 
1600 in the Algarves, 
2892 in Setuval, 
750 in Abrantes, 
450 cavalry were kept in ValBl1cia d' Alcantara, 
in Spanish Estremaùura, 
and 350 distributed in the proportion of fifteen men 
* Thiebnult. -\: Return of the French Anny. 
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to a po
t, guarded the Jines of cOll1n1unicat.ion ,vhich 'v ere established 
fron1 Lisbon to Elvas, and from .l\.ln1eida to Coilnbra. Above 
fifteen thousand n1en renlained disposable. 
Lisbon, containing all the civil, n1ilitary, naval, and greatest part 
of the cOllullercial eSlablislunents, the only fine harbor, t,vo-eighths 
of the population, and two-thirds of the riches of the "rhole king- 
dorn, forlned a centre ,vhich ,vas secured by the main body of the 
French, while on the circumference a nUll1ber of strong posts gave 
support to the operatiolls of their movable colull1ns. rrhe garrison 
in Peniche secured the only harbor bet,veen the Tagus and the 
íon- 
dego, in 'v hich a large diseu1barkation of English troops could take 
place; the little port of 
"igueras, held by a small garrison, blocked 
the Inouth of the latter river; the division at rThonlar secured all 
the great lines of conlmunication to the north-east, and in conjunc- 
tion 'with the garrison of Abrantes commanded both sides of the 
Zezere. Fronl Ahrantes to Estren10s and Elvas, and to Setuval, 
the lines of comnlunication were short, and through an open coun- 
try, suitable for the operations of the cavalry, ,vhich "ras all quar- 
tered on the south bank of the Tagus. rr"hus, ,vithout breaking up 
the lllass of the arnlY, the harbors ,vere sealed against the English; 
a. great and rich tract ,vas inclosed by posts, and rendered so per- 
yious to the troops, that any insurrection could be reached by a fe,v 
marches, and itnlnediately crushed; the connection bet"reen the 
right and left banks of the Tagus at Lisbon ,vas secured, and the 
entrance to the port defended by the vessels of ,val' ,vhich had been 
refitted and armed. A light squadron ,vas also prepa.red to COlll- 
111nnicate "Tith South ltmerica, and nine l
ussian line-of-battle ships 
and a frigate, under the c01l1mand of Adllliral Sinia vin, 'v hich had 
taken refuge son1e tilne before fro1l1 the English fleet, were of 
necessity engaged in the defence of the harbor, forilling an unwill- 
ing, but not an unÏ1nportant auxiliary force. 
'These nÚlitary arrangements ,vere J unot's o,vn, and suitable 
enough if his army had been unconnected ,vith any other; but 
they clashed lvith the general vie,vs of Napoleon, ,vho regarded the 
force in Portugal only as a division of troops to be rendered sub- 
servient to the general scheme of subjecting the Peninsula; ,vhere- 
fore, in the month of l\Iay he ordered that General Avril, \vith 
three thousand infantry, five hundred cavalry, and ten guns, should 
co-operate ,vith Dupont in Andalusia; and that General Loison, 
'\vith four thousand infantry, should proceed to Ahneida, and fron1 
thence co-operate ,vith Bessières in the event of an insurrection 
taking place ill Spain. General Thiebault complains of this order 
as injurious to J unot, ill combined, and the result of a foolish vanity 
that prompted the Enlperor to direct an the armies hiInself; yet it 
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,vouId be diffiruIt to sho\v that the arrangement ,vas faulty. Avril's 
division, if he had not halted at rravora, for ,vhich there ,vas no 
reason, ,vonid have insured the capture of Seville; and if Dupont's 
defeat had not rendered the victory of Rio Seco useless, Loison's 
division ,vould have been en1inently useful in controlling the coun- 
try behind BessiÒres, in case the latter invaded Gallicia; moreover, 
it ,vas \Ven placed to intercept the comn1unication bet,veen the Cas- 
tilian and the Estremaduran arlnies. The En1peror's conlbinations, 
if they had been fully executed, ,vould have \}rought seventy 
thousand n1en to bear on the defence of Portugal. 
Such ,vas the Inilitary attitude of the French in 1\Iay, but their 
political situation ,,,,as far froin being so favorable. Junot's natural 
capacity, though considerable, ,vas neither enlarged by study nor 
strengthened by mental discipline.* Of intemperate habits, indolent 
in business, prOllll)t and brave in action, quick to give offence yet 
ready to forget. an injury, he ,vas at one mon1ent a great man, the 
next belo,v n1ediocrity, and at all times unsuited to the ta
k of con- 
ciliating anù governing a people like the Portuguese, ,vho, \vith 
passions as suùden and vehelnent as his o,vn, retain a sense of 
injury or insult ,vith incredible tenacity. He had nlany difficulties 
to encounter, and his duty to,vards France ,vas in sonle in:stances 
incompatible 'with good policy to,vards Portugal; yet he ,vas not 
,vithout resources for establishing a strong French interest, if he 
had possessed the ability and disposition to soothe a nation that, 
,vithout having suffered a defeat, ",'as suddenly bo,ved to a foreign 

yoke. 
But the pride and the poverty of the Portuguese, and the 
influence of ancient usages, interfered ,vith Junot's policy. 'l"he 
monks, and n10st of the nobility, ,vere inin1Ïcal to it, and all the 
activity of the expelled. British factory, and the secret ,varfare of 
spies anù ,vriterð in the pay of 

ngland, ,vere directed to under- 
mine his plans, and to render hin1 and hi
 nation odious. On the 
other hand, he was in possession of the governn1ent and of the 
capital, he had a fine army, he could off
r novelty, so dear to the 
11lultitude, and he had the nan1e and the fan1e of Napoleon to assist 
hin1. The promises of po,ver are al,vays believed by the 111allY, 
and there ,vere abundance of grievances to ren1edy, and ,vrongs to 
redress, in Portugal. Among the best educated men, especially at 
the universities, there existed a strong feeling against the 13raganza 
fanlily, and such an earnest desire for reformed in
titutions, that 
steps 'v ere actually taken to have Prince Eugene declared }{ing of 
I>ortugal ;t nor ,vas this spirit extinguished at a ll1uch later date. 
* Napoleon, in Las Casas. Foy. 
t Foy 
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'Vith these n1aterials and the n1ilitary yanity of the Portuguese 
to ,vork upon, Junot might have establi
hed a po\verful 
'rench in- 
terest; under an active governlnent, the people ,yould not long 
have regretted the loss of an independence that had no ,vholesome 
breathing alnid
t the corrupt stagnation of the old systenl. But 
the arrogance of a conqueror, and the necessities of an arlny, which 
,vas to be subsisted and paid by an impoverished people, soon gave 
rise to all kinds of oppression; private abuE'es follo\ved close upon 
the heels of public rapacity, and insolence left its sting to rankle in 
the ,vounds of the injured. l
he n1alignant humors broke out in 
quarrels and assassinations, and the severe punishn1ents that ensued, 
luany of thell1 unjust and barbarous in the highest degree, created 
rage, not terror, for the nation had not tried its strength in battle, 
and ,vould not believe that it ,vas ,veak. l\lean,vhile the ports 
being rigorously blockaded by the English fleet, and the troubles 
in Spain having interrupted the comn1erce in grain, by \\.hich Por- 
tugal had been usually supplied fron1 that country, the unhappy 
people suffered under the triple pressure of fan1ine, \\'ar-contribu- 
tions, and a foreign yoke.* 'Vith all external alÎ1nent thus cut o
 
and a hungry army gna,ving at its vitals, the nation could not 
remain tranquil; yet the first five months of Junot's governlllent 
,vas, ,,,ith the exception of a slight tumult at Lisbon, ,vhen the 
arms of Portugal ,vere taken down, undisturbed by commotion. 
Nevertheless the ,vhole country ,vas ripe for a general insurrec- 
tion. 
The harvest proved abundant, and J unot hailed the prospect of 
returning plenty as a relief from his principal difficulty; but as one 
danger disappeared, another presented itself. The Spanish insur- 
rection excited the hopes of the Portuguese, and agents from the 
neighboring juntas con1111unicated secretly ,vith the Spanish gene- 
rals in Portugal; the capture of the French fleet in C
adiz becalne 
kno,vn, assassinations n1ultiplied, the Pope's nuncio fled on board 
the English fleet, and all things tended to an eXplosion. The Eng- 
lish agents ,vere, of course, actively engaged in pron10ting this 
spirit, and the appearance of t,yO English fleets at different points 
of the coast, having troops on board, produced great alarn1 alllong 
the French, and augmented the impatient fierctness of the Portu- 
guese. 
An10ng the various ,vays in ,y hicIt the people discovered their 
hatred of the invaders, one ,vas very characteristic: an egg being, 
by a chelnical process, marked ,vith certain letters, ,vas exhibited 
in a church, and the letters ,ve
 interpreted to indicate the speedy 
coming of Don Sebastian, Iring of Portugal, ,vho, like Arthur of 
* Thiebault. 
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romantic memory, is supposed to be hidden in a secret island, ,,"ait- 
ing for the destined period to re-appear and restore his country to 
her ancient glory. The trick ,yas turned against the contrivers; 
other eggs prophesied in the most unpatriotic manner, yet the belief 
of the Seùastianists lost nothing of its zeal; many people, and 
those not of the most uneducated classes, ,vere often observed upon 
the highest points of the hills, casting earnest looks to,vards the 
ocean, in the hope of descrying the island in which their long-lost 
hero is detained. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Spanish General Bellesta seizes General Quesnel find retires to Gallicia- 
Insurrection at Oporto-J unot disarlns and confines the Spanish soldiers near 
l.iÍsbon-General Avril's colmnl1 returns to Estremos-Gencral Loison Inarches 
frOlll .A.ltneicla against Oporto; is attacked at 
{eznnl Frias; crosses the Douro; 
attacked at Ca
tro d' Alro; recalled to Lisbon-French driven ont of the 
Algarves-The fort of Figueras takcn-Abra.l1tes and Elvas threatened-. 
Setuyal in cOlnmotion-Gelleral Spencer appears off the Tagus-Junot's plan- 
Insurrect.ion at Villa Viciosa suppressed-Colonel 11aransin takes Beja with 
great slaughter of the pntriot'3-The iwnugents advance frOln Leiria, fa1l 
back-Action at Lciria-Loison alTives at Abralltes-Observatiol1s on hi8 
luarch-French army concentrated-The Portuguese General Leite, aided by a 
Spanish corps, takeð pu
t at Evora-Loison crosses the Tag-us; defeats Leite's 
advanced guard at 
lontetnor-Battle of Evora-Town taken and piUaged- 
Unfriendly conduct of the Spaniards-Loisol1 reaches ]
lvas; collects provi- 
siolls; is recalled by J ullot-Ob:5ervatiolls. 


THE fir5t serious blovv "
as struck at Oporto. The ne,vs of ,vhat 
had taken place all over Spain ,vas kno,vn there in June, and Gen- 
eral Bellesta, the chief Spani5h officer, imnlcdiately took an honora- 
ble and resolute part. I-Ic made the French General Quesnel, 
,vith his stat; prisoners; after ,vhich, calling together the Portu- 
guese authorities, he deelarcd that they ,vere free to act as they 
judged 1110St fitting for their o,vn interests, and then marched to 
Gallicia ,yith his army and captives. The opinions of the leading 
men at Oporto ,vere divided upon the great question of resistance, 
but, after sonle vicissitudes, the boldest side ,vas successful"; the in- 
surrection, although at one m'onlellt quelled by the French party, 
"
as finally established in Oporto, anù soon extended along the banks 
of the Douro and the ]}lillho, and to those parts of Beira ,vhich lie 
bet\veen the l\Iondego and the sea-coast. 
Junot being informed of this event, perceived that no tilne ,vas 
to be lost in disarlning the Spanish regiments quartered in the 
neighborhood of Lisbon, ,vhich ,,,,as not an easy operation. Ca- 
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raffa's division ,vas above six thousand nl p n, and ,vithout enlploying 
the garrisons of the citadel and torts of Lisbon, it ,vas difficult to 
collect an equal force of 
"'rench; the suspicions of the Spanish 
reginlellts had been already excited, they ,vere reluctant to obey 
the French generals, and one, quartered at Alcacer do Sa1, had ac- 
tually resisted the orders of the General-in-Chief himseIf.* '1"0 
avoid a tumult ,vas also a great object, because in Lisbon fifteen 
thousand Gallicians 'v ere ordinarily engaged as porters and ,vater- 
carriers, and if a popular nlovelncnt had been excited, these men 
,vould naturally have assisted their countrynlen. NOt\vithstanding 
these difficulties, Junot, in the night of that day upon ,vhich he 
received the inforlnation of Bellesta's defection, arranged all his 
lneasures, and the next day the Spanish troop:;;;, being under vari- 
ous pretexts assembled in such numbers and in such places that 
resistance lvas useless, were disarnled, and placed on board the 
hulks in the Tagus, ,vith the exception of eight hundred of the 
regirnent of 1\Iurcia and three hundred of that of Valencia, \vho 
escaped. Thus, in the course of t\vent.y-four hours, and \vith very 
little bloodshed, J unot, by his promptness and dexterity, averted a 
very serious danger. 
Although this stroke produced considerable effect, it did not pre- 
vent the insurrection from becolning general; all couriers and offi- 
cer
 carrying orders or cOlnmanding slnall posts of cOlnmunications 
,vere suddenly cut off. J unot, reduced by a single blo\v from fifty 
to t,venty-eight thousand luen, found hilnself isolated, and depend- 
ent upon his individual resources and the courage of his soldiers 
for the maintenance of his conquest, and even for the preservation 
of his army. The I{,ussian squadron, indeed, contained six thou- 
sand Sea111en and marines; but 1yhile they consulned a great quan- 
tity of provisions, it ,vas evident froln certain symptoms that they 
could not be depended upon as useful allies, except in the case of 
an English fleet attempting to force the entrance of th
 river. In 
this situation the Duke of Ahrantes ,,,"ould have seized Badajoz, but 
,vas deterred by the assclnbling of un Estremaduran arn1Y, then 
unùer the con1mand of General Galuzzo. I-Io,vever, Avril's col- 
umn, having failed to join Dupont, returned to Estrenlos; Hnd it is 
probable that J unot never intended that it should do other\vise. 
l\Iean\vhile Loison, then in Upper Beira, ,vas ordered to Inarch 
upon Oporto.t He had reached Almeida on the 5th of June, one 
day previous to Belle:sta's defection, and on the 12th, \vhen he read 
the order, partly by menace, partly by persuasion, got possession 
of 
"'ort Conception, a strong but ill-placed Spanish ,york on that 
* ThiebClùt. 
t Ibid. 
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frontier. I-Ie first attempted to penetrate the Enire-l\Iinho e Douro 
by .1\..marante, but as his division ,vas ,veak, and as it "'as possible 
that Bellesta might return and fhll upon his flank, he advanced 
tin1idly. At l\Iezaln Frias he ,vas opposed, and his baggage "
a
 
at the saIne tÎ1ne l11enaced by other insurgents; "'hereupon he fell 
back to Villa Real, and after a trifling skirlnish at that place, 
crossed the Douro at Larnego, and III arched to Castro d'......t\.iro, ,vhere 
he turned and dcfeated the anned pea
ants of the 1110untains, "who 
had particularly ha.ras:sed his flanks. J1-'roln Castro d' Airo he moved 
upon Coilnbra, "Thence he dislodged a body of insurgents and ,vas 
about to scour the country, when he received one of t,venty-five des- 
patches-the rest had been intercepted-sent by J unot to recall 
him to Lisbon. lIe ilnnlediately united his colun111s, placed his 
sick and 'weakly men in Alnleida, raised the garrison up to t,velve 
hundred and fifty Inen, and then, having ruined the defences of Fort 
Conception, c0111nlenced his Inarch to Lisbon, by the ,yay of Guarda. 
But ,vhile these events ,vere passing in the Beira an insurrection 
also broke out in the Algarves, ,,,here Generall\Iaurin COlnlllanded. 
It began near Faro, and l\Iaul'in hÏlllsclf, lying sick in that town, 
was lnade prisoner. Sonle Portuguese troops attached to the French 
force then joined the insurgents, the Spaniards from Andalusia 
prepared to cross the Guadiana, and General Spencer appeared off 
A yalnonte ,vith five thousand ]3ritish troops. T'he French Colonel 
l\laransin, ,vho had succeeded l\Iaurin, ilnlllediately retired to I-Ier- 
tola, leaving his baggage, 111ilitary chest, and above a hundred pris- 
oners, besides killed and ,vounded, in the hands of the patriots, 
'v ho, finding that Spencer ,vould not land, did not pursue b
yond 
the Algarve mountains. 
The circle of insurrection was no,v fast closing round Junot. 
Emissaries from Oporto excited the people to rise as far as Coim- 
bra, ,vhere a French post ,vas overpo,vered, and a junta ,vas 
fonned, whose efforts sprea.d the flanle to Condcixa, Pombal, and 
I.Jeira. A student n
l1ned Zagalo, lnixing ùoldness ,vith address, 
obliged a Portuguc5e officer and a hundred men to surrender the 
fort of 
"'igueras, at the 1110uth of the l\Iondego; Abrantes was 
threatened by the insurgents of the valley of the Zezere, and the 
Spaniard
, under Galuzzo, crossing the Guadiana at Juramenha., 
occupied that place and Campo 1\layor. T
hus a great, although 
confbsed body of n1en, lnenaced I{ellerlllann at Elvas; yet, sup- 
ported by the strength of the to,vn and lTort La Lippe, he easily 
nlaintainpd hiulself. Avril ren1ained luunolested at }
strelllos, and 
Evora, held by a small garrison, ,,,as tranquil; but the neighbor- 
hood of Setuval "ras in conunotion, the populace of Li8bon was un- 
* ThiebauIt. 
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quiet; and at this critical raoment General Spencer, ,vho had 
quitteù Ayalnonte, and ,vhose force report magnified to ten thou- 
sand 111en, appeared at the mouth or the Tagus.* 
Junot held a council of ,var, and after hearing the opinions of the 
principal general 01ncers, decided on the follo,ving plan: 1. To col- 
lect the siek in such hospitals as could be protected by the ships of 
,val'. 2. To secure the Spanish pri::;oners by l1loCtring the hulks in 
,vhich they \vere confined as far as possible from the city. 3. To 
arn1 and provision the forts of Lisbon and reU10ve the po,vder fì'Olll 
the nlagazines to the ships. 4. To abandon all other fortresses in 
Portugal, ,vith the exception of SetuyaJ, Ahneida, Elvas and 
Peniche, and to concentrate the arnlY in Lisbon. In the event of 
Lad fortune, the Duke of Abral1tes determined to defend the capi- 
tal as long as he ,vas able, and then crossing the l\tgus, Ulove upon 
Elvas, and from thence retreat to l\Iadrid, Vanadolid, or Segovia, 
as he might find it expedient. This ,yell conceived plan \,Tas not 
executed: the first alarlll soon died a,vay, Spencer returned to Ca- 
diz, and ,vhen the iusurrection ,vas grappled ,vith it proved to be 
nlore noisy than dangerous. 
J{ellermann, baving recalled l\Iaransin ffonl 1\lerto1a, ,vas pre- 
paring to march on Lisbon, ,vhen the inhabitants of the to,vn of 
Villa Viciosa rose on a company of 
"'rench troops and droye theln 
into an olù castle; yet ,,"'hen .1-\ vril came froBl Estrernos to their 
succor the Portuguese fled, and a yerr fe\v ,vere killed in the pur- 
suit. The to,vn of Beja follo,ved the eÀamplc of Villa \Ticio:,a, but 
Colonel l\faransin, ,vho was ready to retire froul l\Iertola, I1larehed 
in that direction ,yith such rapidity that he passed oycr forty JniIes 
in eighteen hours, and fitlling suddenly upon the patriots, defcated 
thenl ,vith considerable s1aughter, and pillaged the place. lie had 
eighty l11en killed or ,vounded, and General Thiebault ,vrites that 
an obstinate cOlnbat took place in the streets. But the Portugue:5e 
never n1ade head for a nl01nent against a strong boùJ during the 
,vhole course of the insurrection; how', indeed, ,vas it possiLle for a 
collection of n1iserable peasants, armed ,vith scythe
, pitchforks, a 
fe\v old fo,yling pieces, and a little bad po,vder, under the comlnand. 
of some ignorant countrYlllan or fiuuttic friar, to maintain a battle 
against an efficient and active corps of French soldiers? For there 
is this essential difference to be observed in judging behvcen the 
Spanish and Portuguese insurrections: the Spaniards had lnany 
great and strong to,,'ns frce fro
n the presence of the French, anù 
large provinces in ,vhich to collect and train forces at a distance 
from the invaders, ,vhile in Portugal the naked peasants \\Tere 
forced to go to battle the instant even of assembling. The loss ,,'hich 
* Thieballit. 
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l\Iaransin sustained must have arisen from the stragglcrs, "rho in a 
consecutive march of forty miles ,vould have been lltunerous, hav- 
ing been cut off and killed by the peasantry. 
This blo,v quieted the Alelntejo for the lllolnent; and J{eller- 
111ann, having cleared the neighborhood of Elvas of all Spanish par- 
ties, placed a comlnandant in La Lippe, concentrated the detach- 
lnents under J\Iaransin and Avril, and procecded hin1self tQ,,'ards 
Lisbon, ,vhere the Duke of Abrantes ,vas in great perplexity. rrhc 
intercepting of his couriers and isolated officers, being follo,ved by 
the detection of all his spies, had exposed him ,vithout re1l1cdy to 
every report ,vhich the fears of his army or the ingenuity of the 
people could give birth to; and there are fc,v nations that can pre- 
tend to vie with the Portuguese and Spaniards in the fabrication 
of plausible reports. Among those current, the captivity of LoisOll 
,vas one; but as nothing ,vas certainly kno,vn, except that the in- 
surgents from the valley of the l\Iondego ,,"ere lnarching to,vards 
Lisbon, Generall\Iargaron ,va
 ordered to disperse then1, and if 
possible to open a c01l1munication "rith General Loi::;on. lIe ad- 
vanced ,vith three thousand Incn and six pieces of artillery to Lei- 
ria, "Thither the patriots had retired in disorder ,,
hen they heard 
of his approach. The greater part dispersed at once; but those 
,vho remained ,vere attacked on the 5th of July, and a sccnc sÌ1ni- 
Jar to that of Deja ensued;* the }"rench boa
ted of victory, the in- 
surgents called it ll1assacre anù pillage. In a combat ,vith armed 
peasantry, it is difficult to kno,v ,,,here the fi
hting ceases and the 
111assacre begins; men dressed in peasants' clothes arc observed firing 
and moving about ,vithout order froin place to place-,vhen do they 
cease to be enemies? They are more dangerous ,vhen single than 
together; they can hide their Il1uskets in an instant and appear 
peaceable; the solùier passes, and is in1meàiately shot fron1 behind. 
The example at Leiria did not, ho,vever, deter the people of Tho- 
mar from declaring against the French, and the neighborhood of 
Alcobaça rose at the same time. l\Iargaron was thus placed be- 
t,veen t,yO ne,v insurrections at the moment he had quelled one; 
English fleets, ,vith troops on board, ,vere said to be hovering off 
the coast, and as the Inost alarming reports relative to Loison ,vere 
corroborated, his safety ,vas despaired of, ,vhen, suddenly, authentic 
intelligence of his arrival at Abral1tes revived the spirits of the 
general-in-chief and the army. 
After arranging all things necessary for the security of Almeida, 
he had quitted that tow'n the 2d of July, at the head of three thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty men, and arrived at Abrantes upon the 
8th; having in seven days passed through Guarda, AttalaJa, Sar- 
* Thiebau]t. A.ccursio de N èves. 
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sedas, Corteja, and Sardoval. During this rapid march he dis- 
persed 
everal bodie
 of insurgents that ,ycre assemùled on the line 
of his route, especially at Guarda and Attalaya, and it has been 
said that t,velve hundred bodies ,vere stretched upon the field of 
battle near the first to\Vll; but t\velve hundred slain ,vould give five 
thousand \younded, that is to say, six thousand t\VO hundred killed 
and 
Tounded by a corps of three thousand four hundred and fifty 
lllen in half an hour! and this ,vithout cavalry or artillery, and 
alnong fastnesses that vie in ruggedness ,vith any in the ,vorId ! 
The truth is, that the peasants, terrified by the reports that Loison 
hÏ1nself spread to favor his 111arch, fled on all 
ides, and if t",.o 
hundred and fifty Portuguese ,,,"cre killed and ,,,"ounded during the 
,vhole passage, it ,vas the utmost. '"rhe distance froll1 Ahneida to 
Abrantes is more than a hundrcd and cighty miles; the greatest part 
is a mountain patlnvay rather than a road, and the 
"rench ,vere 
obliged to gather their provisions froln the country as they passed: 
to forage, to fight several actions, to pursue active peasants ,veIl 
acquainted ,vith the country ðO closely as to destroy them by thou- 
sands, and to lnarch a, hundred and cighty miles over bad roads, 
and all in seven days, is inlpo

ible. 
The ,vhole E-"rcllch arn1Y ,vas now concentrated. But though 
Kellernutnn had quelled the in
urreetion at Alcoba
a., and that of 
'I'homar was quieted, the in:3urgent
 fro1n Oporto ""ere gathering 
strength at COilllbra, and the la;--;t of the native soldiers de:-:erted the 
French colors; the Spanish troops at 13adajos, strengthened by a 
body of Portuguese fugitives, and comnuuHled by one l\Ioretti, ,,"cre 
al::5o preparing to enter the Alclntejo, and that province ,yas again 
in comnlotion;* for the English Adll1Ïral had opened a eomn1ullica- 
tion ,vith the insurgents on the side of Setuval, and the patriots 
,vere assen1bled in considerable nUlllbers at Alcacer do Sale 
In this dilennna Junot resolved to leave the northern people quiet 
for a 'v hile, anù attack the Alen1tejo, because that ,vas his line of 
retreat upon Spain; froln thence only he could provision the capi- 
tal, and there al
o his cavalry could act \yith the Illost, effect. Ac- 
cordingly, Loison, ,yith seven thousand infantry, t'Yf\lve hundred 
cavalry, and eight pieces of artillery, crossed the Tagus the 25th 
of July, and marched by Os Pegoens, Vendanovas, and l\Iontc- 
mor. At the latter place he dcfeated an advanced guard, ,vhich 
fled to Evora, ,vhere the Portuguese General Leite had assembled 
the mass of the insurgents, and, as:;isted by three or four thousand 
Spanish troops under l\Ioretti; had taken a position to coyer the 
town. 'Vhen Loison di
covered them, he directed l\Iargaron and 
Solignac to turn their flanks, and fell upon their centre himself: 
* Ibid. Parliamentary Papers, ISOt). 
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The battle ,vas short, for the Spanish auxiliaries perfòrnled no ser- 
vice, and the Portuguese soon took to flight; but there ,vas a great 
and confused concourse, a strong cavalry ,yas let loose upon the 
fuaitives, and luany, being cut off fronl the main body, "Tcre driven 
into the to\vn, ,vhich had been deserted by the principal inhabi- 
tants; there, urged by despair, they endeavored to defend the 
,valls and the streets for a fe,v nloments, but ,vere soon overpo\vereù, 
the greater part slain, and the hou
es pillaged. 'rhe French lost 
t\yO or three hundred luen, and the number of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards that fell \vas very consiùerable;* disputes also arose be- 
t\veen them, and the latter ravaged the country in their retreat 
,vith lnore violence than the J.1-'rench. 
Loison, after resting t,,'o days at Evora, proceeded to Elvas, and 
drove a\vax the nunlerous Spanish part
es ,vhich had again infested 
the neighborhood of that fortress, and ,vere become obnoxious alike 
to Portuguese and French. lIe then scoured the country round, 
and ,vas acculuulating provisions to fornl lnagazines at Elvas, 'v hen 
he \YH,S suddenly interrupted by a despatch fro1l1 the Duke of ..t\..bran- 
tes, recalling hinl to the right bank of the Tagus, for the British 
army, so long expected, had, at last, descended upon the coa:,t, and 
manly ,varfare reared its honest front an1Îdst the desolating scenes 
of insurrection. 


OBSEHV ATIO:NS. 
1. Loison's expedition to the Alemtejo ,vas an operation of Dlili- 
tary police, rather than a campaign. J unot ,vished to repre
s the 
spirit of insurrection by sudùen ana severe exanlple
, and hence 
the actions of his lieutenant ,,,,ere of necessity har
h; but they have 
been represented as a series of massacres and cruelties of the 1nost 
revolting nature, and Loison disseluinated such stories to increase 
the terror ,vhich it ,vas the object of his expedition to create. The 
credulity of the nation that produced the Sebastianists ,va:j not 
easily shocked; the Portuguese eagerly listened to tales so deroga- 
tory to their eneluies, and so congenial to their own revengeful dis- 
positions; but the anecdotes of J.1-'rench barbarit.y current for t,vo 
years after the convention of Cintra 'vere notoriously fhlse, and the 
same stories being related by persons remote from each other is no 
argument of their truth. The report that Loison ,vas captured, on 
his march froln Almeida, reached ,J unot through fifty different chan- 
nels; there ,,,ere men to declare that they had beheld hinl bound 
\vit.h cords;t others to tell ho,v he had been entrapped; SOlne 
\named the places he had been carried through in triun1ph, and his 
* Thicbault. 
t Ibid. 
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habitual and eharactrristic expres
ions ,vere quoted; the story ,vas 
complete, and the parts ,vere consistent, yet the whole '
tas not only 
fa1:
e, but the rUlllor had not even the slightest foundation of 
truth. 
2. The Portuguese accounts of the events of this period are 
angry amplifications of every real or pretended act of French bar- 
barity and injustice; the crilnes of individuals are made Inatter of 
accusation against the ,vhole arlny. rrhe French accounts are 
more plausible, yet scarcely lllore safe as authorities, seeing that 
they are ,vritten by men ,vho, being for the 1110St part actors in the 
scenes they describe, are naturally concerned to defend their o,vn 
characters; their military vanity also has had its share in disguis- 
ing the simple facts of the insurrection; for, ,villing to enhance the 
111erit of the troops, they have exagg
rated the nUlnber of the insur- 
gents, the obstinacy of the combats, and the loss of the patriots. 
English party ,vriters, greedily fixing upon such relations, have 
changed the name of battle into massacre; and thus prejudice, 
conceit, and clamor have combined to violate the decorum of his- 
tory, and to perpetuate error. 
3. It would, ho,vever, be an egregious mistake to suppose that, 
because the French ,vere not monster
, there existed 110 cause for 
the acrimony ,vith ,y hich their conduct bas been assailed. The 
Duke of Abrantes, although not cruel, nor personally obnoxious to 
the Portuguese, ,vas a sensual and violent person, and his habits 
,vere expensive. Such a man is ahvays rapacious; and as the 
character of the chief influences the manners of those under his 
command, it nlay be safely assumed that his vices ,vere aped by 
many of his follo,vers.* No,v the virtuous General Travot ,vas 
esteemed and his person respected, even in the 111idst of tumult, by 
the Portuguese, ,vhile Loison was scarcely F-afe fron1 their ven- 
geance ,vhen surrounded by his troops. rrhe execrations poured 
forth at the nlere mention of" the bloody 1\Ianeta," as, from the 
loss of his hand, he was called, proves that he 111Ust have cOlnmitted 
many heinous acts; and I(ellern1ann appears to have been as justly 
stigmatized for rapacity as Loison ,vas for violence. 
4. It has been made a charge against the French generals, that 
they repressed the hostility of the Portuguese and Spanish pea
ants 
by military executions; but, in doing so, they only follo,ved the 
custom of war, and they are not justly liable to reproo
 save ""here 
they may have carried their punishn1ents to excess, and displayed 
a ,vanton spirit of cruelty. All arlllies have an undoubted right to 
protect themselves ,vhen engaged in hostilities. An insurrection 
of armed peasants is a military anarchy; and men in such circum- 
* N npoleoll in Las Casas. 
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stances cannot be restrained ,vithin the bounds of civilized ,varfare. 
They ,,,,in murder stragglers, torture pri
oners, destroy hospital
, 
poison ,yells, and break dOW11 all the usages that soften the ennlities 
of modern nations; they wear no badge of an enemy, and their 
devjces cannot, therefore, be guarded against in the ordinary nlode ; 
their war is one of extermination, and it must be rcpres
ed by ter- 
rible examples, or the civilized custOlTIS of 1110dern ,varfare must be 
discarded, and the devastating 8y
tel11 of the ancients reviycd. 
"The u
age of refusing quarter to an arnled peasantry, and burning 
their villages, ho\vever unjust and barbarous it may appear at fir
t 
vie,v, is founded upon a principle of necessity, and is in reality a 
vigorous infliction of a partial evil, to prevent universal calan1ity; 
but, ho\vever justifiable it Dlay be in theory, no ,vi
e nlan ,vill 
hastily resort to it, and no good man will carry it to any extent. 


CI-IAPTER III. 


Political and military retrospect-1Ir. Fox's conduct contrastcd with that of his 
successors-General Spencer sent to the }Iediterraneall-Sir John l\Ioorc with- 
drawn from thence; arrives in England; sent to Sweden-Spencer arrives at 
Gibraltar-Ceuta, the object of his expedition--Spani::-;h insurrection diverts 
his attention to Cadiz; wishes to o
upy that city-Spaniards averse to it- 
Prudent conduct of Sir flew Dalrymple and Lord ColJingwood-Spencer sails 
to Ayamonte; returns to Cadiz; sails to the nlouth of the Tagns; returns to 
Cadiz-Prince Leopold of Sicily and the Duke of Orleans arrive at Gibrultar- 
Curious intrigue-Anny assembled at Cork by the '''hig adn1Ïnistratioll, with 
a view to perrnanent conquest in South Alnerica, the only disposable British 
force-Sir A. 'Vellesley takes the coullnand-Contradictory instructions of the 
Ininisters-Sir J ohn 
Ioore returns 1'ron1 Sweden; ordered to Portngal-Sir 
Hew Dalrymple appointed c01l1lnander of the forces-Confused arrangml1ents 
made by the mini8ters. 


THE "subjugation of Portugal ,vas neither a recent nor a secret 
project of Napoleon's. In 1806, 1\11'. Fox, penetrating this design, 
had sent Lord Rosslyn, Lord St. Vincent, and General Simcoe, on 
a politico-military mission to Lisbon, instructing theln to warn the 
court that a French army destined to inyade Portugal ,vas asserll- 
bling at Bayonne, and to offer the assistance of a British force to 
meet the attack. * The cabinet of Lisbon affected to disbelieve the 
information, 1\11'. Fox died during the negotiation, and as the "rar ,vith 
Prussia diverted Napoleon's attention to more ilnportant objects, 
he ,vithdre\v his troops froln Bayonne. The Tory administration, 
which soon after overturned the Grenville party, thought no fu
ther 
* Parliamentary Papers, 1809. 
VOl... I. 6 
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of this affair, or at least did not evince as much foresight and ready 
zeal as
 its predecessors. '.rhey, indeed, sent Sir Sidney Sn1Ïth 
,vith a squadron to Lisbon, but their vie,vs seem to have been con- 
fined to the emigration of the royal fanlily, and they intrusted the 
conduct of the negotiation to Lord Strangford, a young 111an of no 
solid influence or experience. 
But the RU:5sian squadron, under Adn1iral Siniavin, suddenly 
entered the Tagus, and this unexpected event produced in the Brit- 
ish cabinet an activity ,vhich the danger of Portugal had not been 
able to excite. It ,yas s u ppo
ed that, as Ilussia and England ,ycre 
in a state of hostility, the presence of the Russian ships ,vould 
intimidate the Prince Regent, and preyent him from passing to the 
Brazils; ,vherefore Sir Charles Cotton, an adlniral of higher rank 
than Sir Sidney Sn1ith, was sent out ,vith instructions to force the 
entrance of the Tagus, and attack Siniavin.* General Spencer, 
then upon the point of sailing ,vith five thousand men upon a secret 
expedition, ,vas ordered to touch at Lisbon, and ten thousand Inen, 
under Sir John 1\loore, ,vere ,vithdnt,vn from Sicily to aid this 
enterprise;t but hefore the instructions for the con1manders ,vere 
even ,vritten, the Prince Regent ,vas on his voyage to the Brazils, 
and J unot ruled in Lisbon. 'Vhen Sir John 1\Ioore arrived at Gib- 
raltar, he could hear nothing of Sir Sidney Smith, nor of General 
Spencer, and proceeded to England, ,vhich he reached the 31st of 
Decenlber, 1807. Fron1 thence, after a detention of four months 
on ship-board, he ,vas despatched upon that ,vell-kno,vn and en1Ì- 
nently foolish expedition to S\veden, ,,,hich e.nded in such an extra- 
ordinary manner,t and ,vhich seen1S fi"om the first to have had no 
other object than the factious one of keeping an excellent g.eneral 
and a superb division of troops at a distance froln the only country 
where their services were really required. 
.1\Iean,vhile General Spencer's arlnament, long baffieù by con- 
trary ,vinds, and once forced back to port, ,vas finally dispersed in 
a storm, and a part arrived at Gibraltar, by single ships, the latter 
end of January, 1808. Sir IIe,v DalrYInple, the governor of that 
fortress, hearing, on the 5th of February, that a French fleet had 
just passed the Strait and run up the l\Iediterranean, became 
alarmed for Sicily, and caused the first comers to proceed to that 
island on the 11th; but Spencer himself, whose instructions in- 
cluded an attack on Ceuta, did not arrive at Gibraltar until the 
10th of l\Iarch, when the defic
ency in his armarnent ,vas supplied 
by a draft from the garrison, and a council was held to arrange the 
* Parliamentary Papers, 1809. 
t Sir John 
Ioore's Journal, 
ISS. 
t Ibid. 
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plan of attack on Ceuta. The operation ""as however finally judged 
impracticable. 
'The objects of Spencer's expedition ,vere nlanifold: he "was to co- 
operate ,vith l\Ioore against the Russian fleet in the Tagus, he ,vas to 
take the French fleet at Cadiz, he ,vas to assault Ceuta, and he ,vas 
to make an attempt on the Spanish fleet at Port l\Iahon! But the 
,vind ,vhich brought l\Ioore to IJisbon blo\ved Spencer frol11 that 
port, and a consultation ,,,,ith Adn1Ïral Purvis convinced him that 
the French fleet in Cadiz ,yas invulnerable to his force, Ceuta ,vas 
too strong, and it only remained to sail to Port 1\lahon, ,vhen the 
Spanish insurrection breaking out, dre,v hinl back to Cadiz ,vith 
altered vie,ys. In the relation of Dupont's campaign, I have 
already touched upon Spencer's proceedings at Cadiz; but in this 
plaec it is necessary to give a nlore detailed sketch of those occur- 
rences, ,vhich fortunately brought hin1 to the coast of Portugal.at 
the mOlnent ,vhen Sir Arthur 1Vellesley ,vas conlmencing the cam- 
paign of Vimiero. 
\Vhen the French first entered Spain, General Castaños com- 
manded the Spanish troops at San Roque. In that situation 
he ,vas an object of interest to Napoleon, ,vho sent t,vo French 
officers privately to sound his disposition. Castaños, ,vho had 
secretly resolved to oppose the designs of the Emperor, thought 
those officers ,vere coming to arrest him, and at first determined to 
kill them and fly to Gibraltar; but on discoycring his mistake 
treated theln civilly, and prosecuted his original plans.* Through 
the mediuln of one Viali, a merchant of Gibraltar, he opened a 
communication ,vith Sir IIe,v Dalrymple, and the latter, ,vho had 
been closely,vatchillg the progress of events, encouraged him in 
his view.s, and not only promised assistance, but recommended 
several important measures, such as the immediate seizure of the 
French squadron in Cadiz, the 
ecurity of the Spanish fleet at 
l\linorca, and a speedy communication ,vith South Anlcrica. IIo,v- 
ever, before Castaîìos could mature his plans, the insuITection took 
place at Seville, and he ackno,vledged the authority of the Junta. 
l\Ican,vhile Solano arrived at Cadiz, and General Spencer, in 
conjunction ,vith Admiral Purvi8, pressed him to attack the French 
squadron, offering to assist if he would admit the English troops 
into the to,vn. Solano, ,vhose mind. ""as not made up to resist the 
invaders, expressed great displeasure at this proposal to occupy 
Cadiz, and refused to treat at all ,,"ith the British; an event not 
unexpected by Sir He,v, for he kne,v that lnost of the Spaniards 
,yere mistrustful of the object of Spencer's expedition, and the offer 
was made without his concurrence. Thus a double intercourse was 
* Sir Hew Dalrymplc's Correspondence, ltiS. 
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carried on bet,veen the British and Spanish authorities-the one 
friendly and confidential bet,veen Sir Hew and Cas taños, the other 
of a character proper to increase the suspicions of the Spaniards; 
and ,yhen it is considered that Spain and England were nominally 
at '\var,-that the English comll1anders '\vere acting \vithout the 
authority of their governn1ent,-that the troops ,vhich it ,,,,as pro- 
posed to introduce into Cadiz ""ere in that part of the ,vorld for 
the express purpose of attacking Ceuta, and had already taken the 
island of Perexil, close to that fortress,-little surprise can be ex- 
cited by Solano's conduct. 'Vhen he was killed, and l\Iorla had 
succeeded to the con1mand, Spencer and Purvis rene,ved their 
offers; but l\Iorla also declined their assistance, and having hiInself 
forced the French squadron to surrender by a succession of such 
ill-directed attacks that some doubt ,vas entertained of his ,vish to 
succeed, he comlnenced a series of lo,v intrigues calculated to secure 
his o\vn personal safety, ,vhile he held himself ready to betray his 
country if the French should prove the strongest. 
After the reduction of the enemy's ships, the people ,vere inclined 
to admit the English troops, but the local Junta, s,vayed by l\Iorla's 
representations, were averse to it;* and he, ,vhile cOl1firlning this 
disposition, secretly prged Spencer to persevere in his offer, saying 
that he looked entirely to the British force for the future defenc
 
of Cadiz. Thus dealing, he passed ,vith the people for an active 
. patriot, yet made no preparations for resistance, and by his double 
falsehood preserved a fair appearance both ,vith the Junta and the 
English Sleneral. "Tith these affairs Sir IIe1v Dalrymple did not 
meddle; he early discovered that 
Iorla ,vas an enenlY of Castaños, 
and having more confidence in the latter, carried on the intercourse 
at first established bet,veen then1, without reference to the transac- 
tions at Cadiz. . lIe also supplied the Spanish General ,vith arms, 
and t\VO thousand barrels of po,vder, and placing one English officer 
near him as a military corre
pondent, sent another in the capacity 
of political agent to the Suprelne Junta at Seville. 
When Castaños ,vas nppointed con11nander-in-chief of the An- 
dalusian army, and had rallied Echevaria's troops, he asked for 
the co-operation of the British force, and offered no objection to 
their entering Cadiz, but he preferred having theln landed at 
Almeria to march to Xeres. General Spencer confined his offers 
to the occupation of Cadiz, and when l\Iorla pretended that to fit 
out the Spanish fleet ,vas d,n object of immediate importance, 
Colonel Sir George Smith, an officer employed by General Spen- 
cer to conduct the negotiations, promised, on his Olvn authority, 
money to pay the Spanish seamen, ,vho were then in a state of 
* Sir Hew Dalrymple's Correspondence, MS. 
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mutiny. IIowever, Lord Colling-w'ood and Sir I-Ie,y Dalrymple 
refused to fulfil this promise, ant! the approach of Dupont causing 

Iorla to ,vish Spencer's troops a,vay, he persuaded that General 
to sail to AY:llnonte, under the pretence of preventing Avril's 
division froln crossing the Guadiana, although he kne,v ,veIl that 
the latter had no intention of doing so. The effect produced upon 
Colonel l\Iaransin by the appearance of the Briti
h force off 
Ayalnonte has been already noticed. General Thiebault says that 
Spencer Inight have struck an important blo'v at that period against 
the French; but the British troops ,vere unprovided with any 
equipment for a calnpaign, and to have thro,vn five thousand 
infantry, ,vithout cavalry and ,vithout a single place of arms, into 
the 111idst of an enemy ,vIto occupied all the fortresses, and ,vho 
could bring t,venty thousand men inro the field, ,vould have been 
imprudent to the greatest degree. General Spencer, who had by 
this time been rejoined by his detachment from Sicily, only made 
a demonstration of landing, and having thus nlaterialTy aided the 
insurrection, returned to Cadiz, from ,vhence he ,vas almost 
immediately summoned to Lisbon, to execute a ne,v project, which 
proved to be both ill-considered and fruitless. 
Sir Charles Cotton, being unable to force the entrance of the 
Tagus \vithout troops, had blockaded that post ,vith the utmost 
rigor, expecting to force the Russian squadron to capitulate for 
,vant of provisions. This scheme, \vhich originated ,vith Lord 
Strangford, never had the least chance of success, and only aug- 
111ented the privations and misery of the "Tretched inhabitants. * 
J unot, therefore, had recourse to various expedients to abate the 
rigor of the blockade ,yith regard to them, and among others 
employed a Portuguese named Sataro to make proposals to the 
English Admiral. This man, ,vho at first pretended that he came 
without the privity of the French, led Sir Charles to believe that 
only four thousand French troops remained in LisbQu, and under 
that erroneous impres
ion, the latter desired General Spencer 
might join hilTI for the purpose of attacking the enemy ,,,hile they 
,vere so ,veak. Spencer, by the advice of Sir IIe\v DalrYll1ple 
and Lord Colling\vood, obeyed the summons, but on his arrival ,vas 
led to doubt the correctness of the Admiral's information;t instead 
of four thousand, it appeared that there could not be less than fifteen 
thousand French in or near Lisbon, and the attack ,,,,as of course 
relinquished.i Spencer returned to Cadiz: Casta.flos again pressed 
him to co-operate with the Spanish forces, and he so far consented 


* 1tlr. Canning to Lord Castlereagh, 28th Dec., 1807. 
t Sir IIew Dalrymple's Correspondence. 
:I: Par1iamentary Papers, 1809. 
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as to diselnbark them at the port of St. l\Iary, and even agreed to 
send a detachment to Xeres; yet, deceived by l\Iorla, ,vho still 
gave hinl hopes of fiÐally occupying Cadiz, he resolved to keep 
the greater part close to that city.* 
At this period the insurrection of Andalusia attracted all the in- 
triguing adventurers in the l\Ieùiterranean to'wards Gibraltar and 
Seville, and the confusion of Agramant's camp ,vould haye been 
rivalled, if the prudent firmness of Sir lIe,,," Dalryn1ple had not 
checked the first efforts of those political pests. Among the per- 
plexing follies of the mon1ent, one deserves particular notice, on 
account of son1e curious circumstances that attended it, the full ex- 
planation of ,vhich I lllust, ho,vever, leave to other historians, ,vho 
may, perhaps, find in that and the like affairs a key to that absurd 
policy ,vhich in Sicily so long sacrificed the ,yelfare of t,vo nations 
to the whims and follies of a profligate court. The introduction of 
the salique la-\y had long been a favorite object ,yith the Bourbons 
of Spain; but it had never been promulgated ,vith the forlllalities 
necessary to give it validity, and the nation ,vas averse to change 
the ancient rule of succession. This la,v ,vas, ho\vever, no,v se- 
cretly revived by some of the Junta of Seville, ,vho 1vished to offer 
the regency to the Prince of Sicily, because, Ferdinand and his 
brother dying ,vithout sons, the regent would then succeed, to the 
prejudice of the Princess Carlotta of Portugal. 'Vith this object in 
vie,v, the Chevalier Robertoni, a Sicilian agent, appeared early at 
Gibraltar, and from thence, as if under the auspices of England, 
attempted to for,vard the vie,vs of his court, until Sir IIe,v Dal- 
rymple, being accidentally informed that the British cabinet disap- 
proved of the object of his Inission, sent him a\yay.t 
l\Iean,vhile Castaños, deceived by SOllIe person engaged in the 
intrigue, ,vas inclined to support the pretensions of the Sicilian 
Prince to the regency, and proposed to lllake use of Sir IIe,v Dal- 
rymple's name to give \veight to his opil1iolls,-a circunlstance 
,vhich ,vould have created great jealousy in Spain, if Sir IIew had 
not promptly refused his sanction. The affair then seemed to droop 
for a moment; but in the middle of July an English man-of-,var 
suddenly app"eared at Gibraltar, having on Loard Prince Leopold 
of Sicily, a complete court establishment of cllamberlains ,vith their 
keys and ushers ,vith their ,vhite v
"al1ds;i and the Duke of Or- 
leans, ,vho attended his brother-in-Ia,v the Prince, making no secret 
of his intention to negotiate for the regency of Spain, openly de- 
manded that he should be received into Gibraltar. Sir He,v, forc- 


* Sir Hew Dalr:rmple's Correspondence. 
t Ibid. 
t Ibid. 
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seeing all the mischief of this proceeding, promptly refused to per- 
mit the Prince or any of his attendants to land, and the captain of 
the ship, ,vhose orders ,"ere Inerely to carry hin1 to Gibraltar, re- 
fused to take him back to Sicily. Finally, to re1ieve his Royal 
IIighness froln this a,vk,vnrd situation, Sir He\v consented to receive 
him as a guest, provided that he divested hin1self of his public 
character, and that the Duke of Orleans departed instantly fron1 
the fortress. 
Sir 'Villiam Drummond, British enyoy at Palern1o, 
Ir. Viali, 
and the Duke of Orleans ,vere the ostensible contrivers of this no- 
table scheme, by ,vhich, if it had succeeded, a s111all pa.rty in a local 
junta .would have appointed a regency for Spain, paved the ,yay 
for altering the la,vs of succession in that country, c
tablished their 
o,vn sway over the other juntas, and created interminable jealousy 
bet,veen England, Portugal and Spain. 'Vith ,vholn the plan 
originated does not very clearly appear. Sir vVlllialn Drummond's 
representations induced Sir Alexander Ball to provide the ship of 
,var, nominally for the conveyance of the Duke of Orleans, in real- 
ity for Prince Leopold, ,vith 'v hose intended voyage Sir Alexander 
does not appear to have been Inade acquainted. 'That the Prince 
should have desired to be regent of Spain ,vas natural, but that he 
should have bf\en conveyed to Gibraltar in a British ship of the 
line, ,vhen the English governn1ent disnpproved of his pretensions, 
,,"as really curious. Sir 1Villian1 Dl'Un11nOnd could scarcely have 
proceeded such lengths in an affair of so great consequence ,yithout 
secret instructions from some nlelnber of his o\vn government; yet 
Lord Castlereagh expressed unqualified approbation of Sir He,v's 
decisive conduct upon the occasion! Did the ministers act at this 
period ,vithout any confidential comn1unication ,vith each other? or 
,vas Lord Castlereagh's policy secretly and designedly th\varted by 
one of his colleagues? But it is tÏ1ne to quit this digression and 
turn to 


THE PROCEEDINGS IN PORTUGAL. 


The Bishop of Oporto, being placed at the head of the insurrec.. 
tional junta of that to,\'"n, claimed the assistance of England. " 'V c 
hope," said he, "for an aid of three hundred thousand cruzado 
novas; of arn1S and accoutrelnents cOlnplete, and of cloth for forty 
thousand infantry and for eight thousand cavalry; three thousand 
barrels of cannon po\vder, son1e cargoes of salt fish, and other pro- 
visions, and an auxiliary body of six thousand lnen, at least, includ- 
ing some cavalry." 'J:'his extravagant dcrnanù \yould lead to the 
supposition that an inlmense force had ùeen assen1hleù by the pre- 
late, yet he could never at any time have put five thousand organ- 
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ized men in motion against the French, and had probably not even 
thought of any feasible or rational mode of elnploying the succors 
he delnanded. The tÏ1nes ,vere, however, favorable for extrayagant 
dell1ands, and his ,vere not rejected by the English ministers, who 
sent agents to Oporto and other parts, '\vith power to grant supplies. 
rrhe improvident system adopted for Spain being thus extended to 
Portugal, produced precisely the same effects,-that is, cavils, in- 
trigues, ,vaste, insubordination, inordinate vanity and ambition, 
anlong the ignorant upstart lllen of the day. 1\1ore than half a year 
had 110\V elapsed since Napoleon first poured his forces into the 
Peninsula, every nloment of that time was 111arked by sonle extra- 
ordinary event, and one month had passed since a general and ter- 
rible explosion, shaking the unsteady structure of diplomacy to 
pieces, had left a clear space for the shock of arms; yet the British 
cabinet ,vas still unacquainted ,vith the real state of public feeling 
in the Peninsula and ,vith the Spanish character, and although po
- 
sessing a disposable army of at least eighty thousand excel1ent 
troops, was totally nnsettled in its plans, and unprepared for any 
vigorous effort. * Agents ,vere indeed de
patched to every acee
- 
sible province, the public treasure ,,"as scattered ,,,ith heedl 
ss pro- 
fusion, and the din of preparation ,vas heard in every department; 
but the bustle of confusion is easily Dlistaken for the activity of 
business, and time, ren10ving the veil of official mystery covering 
those transactions, has exposed all their dull and meagre features. 
It is no,v clear that the treasure ,vas squandered ,vithout judgnlent 
and the troops dispersed ,vithout nleaning. Ten thousand exiled 
to S\veden proved the truth of Oxenstiern's address to his son; as 
l11any n10re idly kept in Sicily ,vere degraded into the guards of a 
vicious court. Gibraltar ,vas unnecessarily filled "\vith fighting 
men, and General Spencer, \vith five thou
and excellent soldiers, 
,vas doomed to ,vander bet\veen Ceuta, Lisbon, and Cadiz, seeking, 
like the knight of La l\Iancha, for a foe to combat. 
A considerable force relnained in England, but it was 110t ready 
for service, ,vhen the nlinister resolved to send an expedition to the 
Peninsula, and nine thousand 111en collected at Cork forIned the 
only disposable army for Ï1nlnediate operations. The Grey and 
Grenyille :lchninistration, so remarkable for unfortunate military 
enterprises, had assell1blec1 this handful of Inen with a vie\v to per- 
luancnt conquests in South Ah1erica! upon ,vhat principle of policy 
it is not necessary to inquire, but such undoubtedly "ras the inten- 
tion of that aùn1Ïnistration, perhaps in inlÏtation of the Roman 
Senate, ,vho sent troops to Spain ,vhen I-Iannibal ,,1'as at the gates 
of the city. The Tory adluini5tration, relinquishing this scheme of 
. 
* ParI. Pap. Lord Castlereagh to Sil- A. Wellesley, 21ßt June. 
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conquest, directed Sir Arthur 'Vellesley to inform General 'l\Ii- 
randa, the nlilitary adventurer of the day, not only that he nlust 
cease to expect assistance, but that all attempts to separate the col- 
onies of Spa.in from the pa.rent state \vould be discouraged by the 
Engli
h govenunent; thus the troops assembled at Cork becanle 
available, and Sir .A.rthur 1V elle
ley being appointed to cOlnmand 
them, sailed on the 12th of July, to commence that long and bloody 
contest in the l>eninsula which he ,vas destined to tern1Ïnate in such 
a glorious manner. 
T\vo small divisions ,vere soon after ordered to assemble for elTI- 
barkation at R,
unsgate and IIar\vich, under the comlnand of Gene- 
rals Anstruther and Acland, yet a considerable tÏ1ne elapsed before 
they \vere reaùy to sail, and a singular uncertainty in the vie\vs of 
the ministers at this period subjected all the nlilitary operations to 
perpetual and mischievous changes. * General Spencer, supposed 
to be at Gibraltar, ,vas directed to repair to Cadiz, and there a,vait 
Sir Arthur's orders, and the latter ,,,,as permitted to sail under the 
Ï1npression that Spencer ,vas actually subject to his comnland;t 
other instructions empo\vered Spencer, at his o\vn discretion, to 
comnlence operations in the south, \vithout reference to Sir Arthur 
'Vellesley's proceedings;t Admiral Purvis, ,vho, after Lord Colling- 
\vood's arrival, had no separate cOlllmand, ,vas also authorized to 
undertake any enterprise in that quarter, and even to control the 
operations of Sir Arthur tVellesley by calling for the aid of his 
troops, that General being enjoined to "pay all due obedience to 
any such requisition !
 Yet Sir Arthur hÍ1nself ,vas informed, that 
"the acrounts froln Cadiz ,vere bad;" that" no disposition to move 
either there or in the neighborhood of Gibraltar \vas visible;" and 
that" the Cabinet were un\villing he should go far to the south- 
,yard, ,vhilst the spirit of exertion appeared to reside more to the 
north\yard." Again, the Admiral, Sir Charles Cotton, ,vas informed 
that Sir Arthur Wellesley ,vas to co-operate ,vith him in a descent 
at the mouth of the Tagus, but Sir Arthur hinlself had no definite 
object given for his o,vn operations, although his instructions pointed 
to Portugal. rrhus in fact no one officer, naval or military, kne\v 
exactly \vhat his po\vers \vere, \vith the exception of Admiral Pur- 
vis.. ,vho, being only second in command for his o\vn service, ,vas 
really authorized to control all the operations of the land forces, 
provided he directed then} to that quarter \vhich had been declared 
unfavorable for any operations at all! These inconsistent orders 

. Parliamentary Papers, 1808. 
t Ibid. 
:t: Lord Castlereagh to Sir A. "\Vellesley, 30th June. 

 Ibid. Ld. Castlercagh to Gen. Spencer, 28th and 30th June, Do. to AdITI. 
Purvis, 28th June. 
6* 
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"\vere calculated to create confusion and prevent all vigor of action, 
but more egregious conduct follo\ved. 
In reconln1ending Portugal as the fittest field of action, the min- 
isters ,vere chiefly guided by the advice of the Asturian deputies. 
Yet having received Sir I-Ie,v Dalrymple's despatches to a late date, 
their o,vn information must have been more recent and more ex- 
tensive than any that they could obtain from those deputies, ,yho 
had left Spain at the commencement of the insurrection, ,vho ""ere 
ill-informed of ""hat ,vas passing in their o\vn province, utterly 
ignorant of the state of any other part of the Peninsula, and under 
any circumstances incapable of judging rightly iñ such momentous 
affairs.* But though Sir Arthur 'Vellesley's instructions ,yere 
vague and confined ,vith respect to military operations, he ,vas ex- 
pressly told that the intention of the governnlent was to enable 
Portugal and Spain to thro,v off the French yoke, and ample direc- 
tions ,vere given to him as to his future political conduct in the 
Peninsula. lIe ,vas informed ho,v to demean himself in any dis- 
putes that might arise bet,veen the t\VO insurgent nations, ho,v to 
act ,vith relation to the settlement of the suprenle authority during 
the interregnum. He ,vas directed to facilitate communications be- 
t,veen the colonies and the mother country, and to offer his good 
offices to arrange any differences bet,veen thcln. ".fhe ternlS upon 
,vhich Great Britain ,vould acquiesce in any negotiation bet\veen 
Spain and France ,vere imparted to hinl, and finally he ,vas Cffi- 
po,vered to recommend the establishnlent of a paper system in the 
Peninsula, as a good mode of raising money, and attaching the 
holders of it to the national cause: the Spaniards 'v ere not, ho,v- 
ever, sufficiently civilized to adopt this recommendation, and barba- 
rously preferred gold to credit, at a time ,vhen no man's life, or 
faith, or ,vea.lth, or pO"Ter, ,vas ,vorth a ,veek'
 purchase. 
Sir IIe,v Dalrymple ,va'3 also commanded to furnish Sir Arthur 
,vith every information that n1Îght be of use in the operations; and 
,vhen the tenor of these instructions, and the great Indian reputa- 
tion enjoyed by Sir Arthur \Vellesley are considered, it is not pos- 
sible to douLt that he ,vas first chosen as the fittest man to conduct 
the armies of England at this important conjuncture.t Yet scarce- 
ly had he sailed ,vhen he ,vas superseded, not for a man ""hose fame 
and experience might have justified Buch a change, but by an ex- 
traordinary arrangeluent, ,vhicil can hardly be attributed to luere 
vacillation of purpose, he ,vas reduced to the fourth rank in that 
army, for the future governance of ,vhich he had fifteen days be- 
fore received the most extended instructions. Sir Hew Da1rYluple 
* ParI. Pap. Ld. Cast1ereagh to Sir A. W eHesley, 30th J nne. 
t Parl. Pap. Ld. Castlereagh to Sir H. Dalrymple, 28th J unc. 
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. ,vas now appointed to the chief command, and Sir John l\Ioore, ,,,ho 
had suddenly and unexpectedly returned fi"om the Baltic, havÍllg 
by his firn1ness and address saved himself and his troops froin the 
n1adness of the Sw'edish monarch, ,vas, 1\ r ith n1arked di
respect, 
directpd to place hin1self under the orders of Sir I-Iarry Burrard, 
and proceed to Portugal. Thus t,,
o 111en comparatively unkno\yn 
and unused to the command of armies, superseded the only gene- 
rals in the British service ,vhose talents and experience ,,,,ere indis- 
putable. 'I'he secret springs of this proceeding are not so deep as 
to baffle investigation; but that task scarcely belongs to the general 
historian, \v ho does enough "Then he exposes the effects of envy, 
treachery, and base cunning, \vithout tracing those vices home to 
their possessors. 
N otv;ithstanding these changes in the cOlninand, the uncertainty 
of the ministers' plans continued. The same day that Sir IIe,v 
Dalryn1ple ,vas appointed to be commander-in-chie
 a despatch, 
containing the follo,ving prqject of caulpaign, \yas sent to Sir Ar- 
thur tVellesley:t "'I'he Inotives ,vhich have induced the sending 
so large a force to that quarter (the coast of Portugal), are, 1st, to 
provide effectually for an attack upon the Tagus; and, 2dly, to have 
such an additional force disposable beyond ,vhat Inay be indispen- 
sably requisite for that operation, as may admit of a detachment 
being made to the south,yard, either ,vith a yie,y to secure Cadiz, 
if it should be threatened by the French force under General Du- 
pont, or to co-operate ,vith the Spanish troops in reducing that 
corps, if cirClunstances should favor such an operation, or any other 
that Inay be concerted. I-lis l\Iajesty is pleased to direct that the 
attacl:. upon the Taglls should be considered as the first object to be 
attended to,. and as the .whole force of ,vhich a statement is in- 
closed, when assembled, 'v ill tuuount to not Jess than thirty thou- 
sand, it is considered that both services may be prov1.ded for anzply. 
The precise distribution, as betvteen Portugal and Andalusia, both 
as to thne and proportion of force, must depend upon circumstances, 
to be judged of on the spot; and should it be deemed advisable to 
fulfil the assurance "Thich Lieutenant General Sir IIe,v Dalrymple 
appears to have given to the Supreme Junta of Seville, under the 
authority of my despatch of (no date), that it ,vas the intention of 
His l\Iajesty to employ a corps of ten thousand men to co-operate 
,vith the Spaniards in that quarter, a corps of this magnitude 1nay, 
I should hope, be detached ,vithout prejudice to the main operation 
against the 1"'agus, and may be reinforced, according to circun1- 
stances, after the Tagus has been secured. But if, previous to the 
arrival of the force under orders from Engl
nd, Ça4i
 should be 
* Par]. Pap. Ld
 Cfl8tl
reag
 to S!r f..
 'VeIl
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seriously threatened, it 11lU::;t rest ,vith t.he senior officer of the Ta- 
gus at his discretion to detach, upon receiving a requisition to that 
effect, such an amount of force as may place that inlportant place 
out of the reach of imlnediate danger, even t!tough it should for the 
tinze suspend operations against the 1hgus." 
The inconsistent folly of this despatch is apparent, but the occu- 
pation of Cadiz ,"vas a favorite project ,vith the Cabinet, ,vhich ,vas 
not discouraged by Spencer's unsuccessful effort to gain adn1Íttance, 
nor by the representations of Sir IIe,v Dalrymple, ,vho had grounds 
to believe that the attempt ,vould bring do,vn the arnlY under Cas- 
ta.fios to oppose it by force. N either did the Ininister consider that, 
in a political view, such a Ineasure, pressed as a preliminary, ,voulù 
give a handle for misrepresentation, and that, in a military vie,v, 
the burden of Cadiz ,vould clog operations in Portugal. Adopting 
all projects, and ,veighing none, they displayed the most incredible 
confusion of ideas; for the plan of sending ten thousand men to 
Seville ,vas said to be in pursuance of a pron1ise made by Sir Hew 
Dalrymple to the Junta, ,vhereas the despatch of that General, 
quoted as authority for this pron1Îse of help, contained nothing of 
thc kind, and ,vas even ,,"ritten befol"e any J'unta existed! 
In England, at this period, personal enmity to Napoleon, and 
violcnt pa.rty prejudices, had so disturbed the judglnents of men 
relative to that n10narch, that any information speaking of strength 
or success for him ,vas regarded '\vith suspicion even by the 111in- 
isters, ,vho, as commonly happens in such cases, becoming the dupes 
of their o,vn practices, listened ,vith cornplacency to all those tales 
of mutiny among his troops, disaffection of his generals, and insur- 
rections in France, ,vhich the cunning or folly of their agents 
transmitted to them. Hence sprung such projects as the one above, 
the false calculations of ,vhich may be exposed by a short conlpara- 
tive statement. The ,vhole English force ,vas not much above 
thirty thousand men, distributed off Caùiz, off the coast of Portugal, 
on the eastern parts of England, and in the Channel. The :French 
in Spain and Portugal ,vere about a hundred and twent.y thousand 
1nen, and they possessed all the Portuguese, and most of the Span- 
ish fortresses. The English army had no reserve, no fixed plan, 
and it was to be divided, and to act upon a double line of operations. 
'I'he French had a strong reserve at Bayonne, and the grand 
"'rench 
arrnyof four hundred thousand veterans ,vas untouched, and ready 
to succor the troops 1n the Peninsula if they required it. 
I-Iappily, this visionary plan ,vas in no particular follo,ved by the 
generals intrusted ,vith the conduct of it. A variety of causes 
oonlbined to prevent the execution. 'The catastrophe of Baylen 
marred the great combinations of the J1"'reneh Emperor, fortune 
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drc,v the scattered divisions of the English army together, and the 
decisive vigor of Sir Arthur 'Vellesley, s,veeping a,vay these cob- 
'\veb projects, obtained all the success that the bad arrangelnents of 
the ministers ,yould perinit. In the next chapter, resluning the 
thread of the history, I shall relate the proceedings of the first 
British campaign in the Peninsula. But I judged it neces
ary to 
make an exposition of the previous preparations and plans of the 
Cabinet, lest the reader's attention, not being fully al\'akened to the 
ditficulties cast in the ,yay of the English generals, by the incapa- 
city of the governlnellt, should, ,vith hasty censure, or niggard prai
e, 
do the fornler injustice; for, as a noble forest hides nlany noisoHlc 
s\ya.mps and evil things, so the Duke of -\Vellington's actions have 
covered the innulnerable errors of the ministers. 


CIIAP,!'ER IV. 


Sir A. 'Vellesley quits his troops and proceeds to Coruña-Junta refuse nssi8t- 
ance in men, but ask for and obtain lnoney--Sir Arthur goes to Oporto; 
nrranges a plan with the Bishop; proceeds to the Tagns; rejoins his troops; 
joincd by Spencer; disen1barks at the 
Iondego; has an interview with Gen- 
eral Freire d' Andrada; marches to Leiria-Portuguese insurrection weak- 
J nnot's position and dispositons-Laborde 111arches to Alcobaça, Loi::;on to 
Abrantes-General Freire separates from the British-.J nnot quits Lisbon with 
the reserve-Laborde takes post at Roriça-Action of Horiça-La borde retrcats 
to 1\-fontechique-Sir A. 'Vellesley marches to Vilniero-J unot concentrates 
his arlny at Torres Vedras. 


A FE'V days after sailing from Cork, Sir Arthur "\Vellesley, quit- 
ting the fleet, repaired in a frigate to Coruña, ,vhere he arrived thp 
20th of July, and imlnediately held a conference ,vith the Gallician 
Junta, by ,vhom he w"as inforlned of the battle of Rio Seco.* 'l'he 
account ".as glossed over in the Spanish manner, and the issue of 
that contest had caused no change of policy, if policy that nlay be 
called, ,vhich ,vas but a desire to obtain money and to avoid per80nal 
inconvenience. The aid of troops ,vas rejected, but arms and gold 
".ere delnanded, and ,vhile the conference went on, the last ,vas 
supplielI, for an English frigate entered the harbor ,vith t,vo hundred 
thousand pounds. The Junta recommended that the British should 
be employed in tbe north of Portugal, promised to aiù them by 
sending a Spanish divi::;ion to Oporto, and supported their reCOln- 
men dation with an incorrect statelnent of the number of men 
, 
Spanish and Portuguese, ,vho, they asserted, 'v ere in arms near that 
* Sir A. 'Vellcsley's Narrative. Court of Inquiry. 
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city. rThey gave also a still more inaccurate estilnate of the forces 
under J unot, and in this mann
r persuaded Sir Arthur not to land 
in their province: yet, at the InOlllcnt thcy ,vere rejecting the 
assistance of the British troops, the ,vho]e kingdonl of Gallicia ,vas 
lying at the n1ercy of 
Iarshal Bessières, and there ,vere neither 
lyen nor means to in1pcde the progress of his victorious [U'Iny. 
1\11". Charles Stuart, appointed envoy to the Gallician Junta, had 
arrived ,vith Sir Arthur \VeHesley at Coruña,and quickly penetrating 
the flinlsy veil of Spaniðh enthusiasm, inforn1ed his governlnent of 
the true state of affairs; but his despatches were unheeded, ,,,hile 
the inflated reports of the subordinate civil and military agents 
"
ere blazoned forth, and taken as sure guides. l\Iean,vhile Sir 
Arthur proceeded to Oporto, where he found Colonel Bro\vne, an 
active, intelligent officer, employed to distribute succors. From his 
reports it appears that no Spanish troops ,yere in the north of Por- 
tugal, and that all the l
ortuguese force ,vas upon the l\Iondego, to 
the south of ,vhich river the insurrection had already spread. A 
French division of eight thousand men ,,,as supposed to be in their 
front, and some great disaster ,vas to be expected, for, to use Colonel 
Bro\vne's "Tords, ",vith every good ,vill in the people, their exertions 
\vere RO short-lived, and ,vith so litHe cOlllbination, that there ,vas 
no hope of their being able to resist the advances of the enemy;*" 
in fact, only five thousand regulars and militia, half arn1ed, and 
associated 'with ten or t\velve thousand peasants ,vithout any arn1S, 
,vcre in the field at all. A large army ,vas, however, lllade out 
upon paper by the Bishop of Oporto, ,vho, having assembled his 
civil and nli1itary coadjutors in council, proposed various plans of 
operation for the allied forces, none of ,vhich Sir Arthur ,vas 
inclined to adopt;t but after sonle discussion it ,vas finally arranged 
that the prelate and the paper army should look to the defence of 
the Tras os l\lontes against Bessières, and that the five thousand 
soldiers on the J\Iondego should co-operate ,vith the British forces. 
This being settled, Sir Arthur VVellesley hastened to consult 
,,
ith Sir Charles Cotton relative to the descent at the mouth of the 
ï"agus, which had so long haunted the imaginations of the minis- 
ters. 'rhe strength of the :French, the bar of the river, the dispo- 
sition of the forts, and the difficulty of landing in the Ï1nmediate 
neighborhood, occasioned by the heavy surf playing upon all the 
undefended creeks and bays, convinced him that such an enterpri
e 
'vas unadvisable, if not impractica0le. There remained a choice of 
landing to the north of Lisbon at - such a distance as to avoid the 
danger of a disputed disembarkation; or of proceeding to the 
* Parlimnentary Pnpers, 1809. 
t Sir A. Wellesley's Narrative. Court of Inquiry. 
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80uth,vard to join General Spencer, and con1mence ...pperations in 
that quarter against Dupont.* Sir Arthl
r 'Vellesley decided 
against the latter, ,vhich pro111ised no good re
nllt ,vhile ,J unot held 
Portugal and Bessières hung on the northern frontier; for he fore- 
saw that the jealousy of the Spaniards, evinced by their frequent 
refusal to adlnit English troops into Cadiz, ,vollld assuredly bring 
on a tedious negotiation, and \vaste the season of action before the 
army could obtain a place of arlns; or that the can1paign must be 
comn1enced ,vithout any secure base of operations.t Nothing ,vas 
then kno\vn of the Spanish troops, except that they "'cre inexpe- 
rienced, and ,,,ithout good aid froin then1 it \vould have been idle 
,vith fourteen thousand n1cn to take the field against t,,'enty thou- 
sand, strongly posted in the Sierra l\Iorena, and cOlnlnunicating 
freely with the main body of the French arn1Y. A llloinentary 
aùvance ,vas useless; and if the campaign was protracted, the line 
of operations, running nearly parallel to the frontier of Portugal, 
'would have required a covering arlny on the Guadiana to \vatch 
the movements of J unot. 
The double line of operations, proposed by Lord Castlereagh, 
,vas contrary to allinilitary principle, and as Spencer's despatches 
announced that his division ,vas at St. l\Iary's, near Cadiz, and 
disengaged from any connection \vith the Spaniards-a fortunate 
circun1stance, scarcely to have been expected-Sir Arthur sent 
him orders to sail to the 1110uth of the l\Iondego, 'v hither he hiInself 
also repaired, to join the fleet having his O\V11 army on board. 
Off the l\Iondego he received the despatches announcing Sir I-Ie,v 
Dalrymple's appointn1ent and the sailing of Sir John l\Ioore's 
troops, but this mortifying ìntelligence did not relax his activity; 
he directed fast-sailing vessels to look out for Anstruther's arnla- 
ment, and conduct it to the l\Iondego, and having heard of Dupont's 
capitulation, resolved, ,vithout \vaiting for General Spencer's ar- 
rival, to disernbark his o,vn troops and commence the can1paign-a 
detern1ination that lnarked the cool decisive vieror of his character. 
ð 
lIe ,vas, indeed, sure that, in consequence of Dupont's defeat, Bes- 
sières would not enter Portugal; yet his inforn1ation led hin1 to 
cstin1ate J unot's o\vn force at sixteen to eighteen thousand n1en-a 
l1ulnber, indeed, belo,v the truth, yet sufficient to make the hardiest 
general pause before he disembarked ,,,ith only nine thousand n1en, 
and \vithout any certainty that his fleet could ren1ain even for a day 
in that dangerous ofling:t another nlan, also, ,yas con1ing to profit 
fron1 any success that might be obtained, and a failure \vould have 


* Sir. A. Wellesley's Narrative. Court of Inquiry. 
t Sir H. Dalrymple's and Lord Collingwood's Correspondence. 
t Sir A. 1V cHesley's Nan'utive. Court of Inquiry. 
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ruined his o,vn reputation in the estirnation of the English public, 
ahvnys ready to deride the skill of an Indian general. 
It w'as ditficult to find a good point of disembarkation. 'fhe 
co
st of Portugal, fronl the l\Iinho to the Tagus, presents, ,vith fe,v 
exeeptions, a rugged and dangerous shore; aU the harbors formed 
hy the rivers have bars, that render IlI0st of then1 difficult of access 
even for boats; ,vith the slightest breeze fronl the sea-board, a 
terrible surf breaks nlong the ,yhole line of coast, forbidding all 
approach; and ,vhell the south ,vind, ,vhich comlllonly prevails 
from August to the ,vinter nlonths, blo,ys, a more dangerous shore 
is not to be found in any part of the ,vorld. 
The small peninsula of Peniché, about seventy miles nortlnvard 
of the Lisbon Rock, alone offered a safe and accessible bay, per- 
fectly adapted for a disembarkation; but the anchorage ,vas con1- 
plctely ,vithin range of the fort, \vhich contained a hundred guns 
and a garrison of a thousand Inen. The next best place ,vas the 
l\Iondego river, and as the little fort of Figueras, taken, as I haye 
before related, by the student Zagalo, and now occupied by English 
marines, secured a free entrance, Sir Arthur commenced landing 
his troops there on the 1st of August. The ,veather "'"as calm, 
yet the operation ,vas so difficult, that it ,vas not completed before 
the 5th, and at that moment, by singular good fortune, General 
Spencer arrived; he had not received Sir Arthur's orders, but ,vith 
great promptitude had sailed for the 'fagus the moment Dupont 
surrendered, and by Sir Charles Cotton had been directed to 1\lon- 
dego.* The united forces, ho,vever, only an10unted to t,velve 
thousand three hundred men, because a veteran battalion, being 
destined for Gibraltar, ,vas left on board the ships. 
'Vhen the arlllY ,vas on shore, the British General repaired to 
1\10nten10r Velho, to confer ,vith Don Bernardin Freire d' Andrada, 
the Portuguese comn1ander-in-chie
 ,vho proposed that the troops 
of the t,,,"o nations should relinquish all con1munication ,vith the 
coast, and throw'ing thelnselves into the heart of Beira, comn1ence 
an offensive campaign. He pron1Ìsed an1ple stores of provisions, 
but Sir Arthur, having already discovered the ,veakness of the 
insurrection, placed no reliance on those pron1ises; ,vherefore fur- 
nishing Freire ,vith five thousand stand of arn1S and amn1unition, 
he refused to separate fron1 his ships, and seeing clearly that the 
insurgents ,vere unable to give any real assistance, resolved to act 
,\'"ith reference to the probability of their deserting hin1 in danger. 
'1'he Portuguese General, disappointed at this refusal, reluctantly 
consented to join the British arn1Y, yet pressed Sir Arthur to 
hasten to Leiria, lest a large magazine filled, as he affirmed, with 
* Sir A. Wellesley's Narrative. Court of Jllquiry. 
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prOVISIons for t1le use of tIle British arnlY, should fan into the 
enemy's hands. After this the tW"O generals separated, and the 
necessary preparations being completed, the advanced guard of the 
English army quitted the bank of the l\londego on the 9th, taking 
the road to Leiria, and the 10th, Sir Arthur 'Vellesley follo,ved 
,vith the main body. 
IIis plan embraced three principal objects: 
1. To hold on by the sea-coast, as ,veIl for the sake of his sup- 
plies as to avoid the drain upon his arrny, \vhich the protection of 
lnagazines on shore ,voldd occasion, and also to cover the disem- 
barkation of the reinforcenlents expected from England. 
2. To keep his troops in a mass, that he might strike an import- 
ant blo\v. 
3. 'fo strike that blo,v as near Lisbon as possible, that the affairs 
of Portugal might be quickly brought to a crisis. 
lIe possessed very good lnilitary sury-eys of the ground in the 
inlnleùiate neighborhood of Lisbon, and he ,yas anxious to carry 
on his operations in a part of the country ,,,here he could avail 
hinlself of this resource ;* but the utter inexperience of his com- 
missariat staff, and the ,vant of cavalry, rendered his movenlents 
slo,v, and obliged hiln to be extrelnely circumspect; especially as 
the insurrection, although a generous, ,,,,as a feeble effort, and its 
prolongation rather the result of terror than of hope. 
-'he blo,y 
had been hastily struck in the 1l10n1ent of suffering, and the patri- 
ots, conscious of ,veakness, tren1bled ,,,hen they reflected on their 
own tC111erity. Bernardin Freire had received arms and equip- 
ments conlplete for five thousand soldiers, yet his arnlY at Leiria 
did not exceed six thousand men of all arms fit for action, and be- 
sides this force there ,vere, in all the provinces north of the Tagus, 
only three thousand infantry, under the cOlnmand of the l\larquis 
of \T alladeres, half of ,YhODl ,yere Spaniards :t hence it appears that 
nothing could be n10re insignificant than the insurrection, nothing 
more absurd than the lofty style adopted by the Junta of Oporto 
in their cOll1munications ,vith the British n1inisters. 
Upon the other side, J unot, ,y ho had received information of the 
English descent in the l\Iondego as early as the 2d, ,vas extremely 
enlbarrassed by the distance of his principal force, and the hostile 
dispo
itlon of the inhabitants of Lisbon.t lIe also ,vas acquainted 
,vith the disaster of Dupont., and exaggerated notions of the essen- 
tial strength of the Portuguese insurgents ,vere generated in his 
o,vn ll1ind, and in the minds of his principal officers. The patriots 


* Sir A. "\V ellesley's Narrative. Court of Inquiry. 
t Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry. 
t 'rhiebault. 
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of the Alemtejo and Algarves, assisted by son1e Spaniards, and ani.. 
n1ated by Inanifestoes and promises assiduously prolIullgated fronl 
the English fleet, had once 1110re assembled at Alcacer do Sal, fi"o111 
'v hence they threatened the garrisons of St. Ubes, and the French 
posts on the south bank of the Tagus, immediately opposite to Lis- 
bon. That capital ,vas very unquiet. '-.rhe anticipation of coming 
frecdoln ,vas apparent in the ,vrathfullooks and stubborn lnanners 
of the populace, and superstition ,vas at ,vork to increase the hatred 
and the hopes of the nlultitude. It ,vas at this time the prophetic 
eggs, denouncing death to the E"rench and deliverance to the Por- 
tuguese, appeared. But less equivocal indications of approaching 
danger ,vere to be dra,vn froin the hesitations of Junot, ,vho, ,vaver- 
ing Let,veen his fear of an insurrection in Lisbon and his desire to 
check the Ï1nmediate progress of the British arn1Y, gave certain 
proof of an intellect yielding to the pressure of events. 
Loison, having seven or eight thousand Inen, ,yas no,v in the 
neighborhood of EStrelnos; t,vo thousand fi ye hundred Inen ,vere 
in the fortresses of Elvas and Alnleida, a few hundred were at 
Abrantes, a thousand in Santaren1, and the same number in Pe- 
niché. General Tholnierós, ,vith onè brigade, ,vas in the vicinit.y 
of Alcobaça, and the rest of the army ,vas quartered at Lisbon and 
on a circuit round, including both sides of the river. The rragus 
itself ,vas guarded on the north bank by the forts of Cascaes, St. 
Antonio, St. Julian's, Belen1, and the citadel, behveen ,vhich slnaller 
,yorks kept up a continualliue of offence against ships entering by 
the northern passage of the harbor. On the southern bank, Fort 
Bugio, built upon a Io,v sandy point, crossed its fire ,vith St. Ju- 
lian's in the defence of the entrance. Upon the heights of Almada 
or Pahnela 
tood the fort of Palmela, and St. Ubes antI Traffaria 
completed the posts occupied by the French on that side.* The 
comn1unication bet,veen the north and south banks ""as kept up by 
the refitted Portuguese ships of ,val", by the Russian squadron, and 
by the innumerable boats, most of them very fine and large, ,vith 
,vhich the Tagus is covered. 
Such ,,,"as the situation of the arn1yon the 3d, ,vhen Junot or- 
dered Loison to march by Portalegre and Abrantes, and from 
thence effect a junction ,vith General Laborde, ,vho, ,,,ith three 
thousand infantry, five or six hundred cavalry, and five pieces of 
artillery, quitted Lisbon upon the 6th, and proceeded by 'Tilla 
Franca, Rio l\Iayor, and Calldeiros; being charged to ohserve the 
mOyelnents of the British, and to cover the march of Loison, ,vith 
,vhon1 he expected to fornl a -junction at Leiria. Junot hin1self 
rel11ained in Lisbon, thinking to control the inhabitants by his pres- 
* Tl1iebault. 
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ence.* lIe elnharked aU the po,vc1er frolll the Inagazines, took 

ddition:.!l precautions to guard his Spanibh prisoners, and put the 
citadel and forts into a state of 
iege; but disquieted by the patri- 
ots assclnbled at Alcacer do Sal, he sent General l{ellerma.nn ,vith 
a movable cohllnn to disperse them, directing hin1 to srour the 
countI
y bet\veen that place and Setuval, to ,vithdnt\v the garrison 
from the latter, to abandon all the French posts on the south of the 
'l'agus except Paln1ela., aHd to collect the ,vhole force in one n1ass 
on the heights of Ahnada, \yhere an intrenchpd camp had been 
already COlnmenced. But !(ellenuann had scarcely departed, \"hen 
two English regilnents, the one froln l\Iadeira, the other fi.on1 Gib- 
raltar, arriving off the bar of Lisbon. distracted aue,v the attention 
of the 
-'rench, and increased the turbulence of the populace; and 
in this state of perplexity the Duke of Abralltes lingered until the 
15th, ""hen the progress of Sir Arthur 1Vellesley forced hiIl1 to 
assume the C0l11lnand of the arlny in the fÎehl. 
Loison entered Abrantes the 9th, and the saIne day Laborde arrived 
at Candeiros, froln ,vhich point he could \vith facility either n10ve upon 
Alcobaça and Leiria, or forln a junction ,vith Loison upon the side 
of Santarem. The 10th, Loison halted at Abrante
, and Laborde 
1110ved to Alcoba
a, ,vhere he \vas joined by '-rhomières and the 
garrison of Peniché. lIence the armies on both sides "\vere 110'V i
 
a state of attraction to"\vards each other indicating an approaching 
shock; and ,vhile the ne\vs of Bessières' victory at Rio Seco pro- 
duced a short-lived exultation in the French camp, intelligence of 
Joseph's flight from J.\ladrid reached the British anDY, and increased 
its confidence of victory. 
Sir Arthur's advanced guarù entered Leiria, a.nd "Tas there 
joined by Bernardin Frf'ire and the Portuguese army, \vhich 
Ï1nmediately seized the magazine \vithout making any distribution 
to the Briti
h troop
, the ll1ain body of ,vhich only arrived on the 
11th; but the ,vhole n1arched in advance upon the 12th.t I.laborde 
had en1ployed the 11th and 12th seeking for a position in the vicin- 
ity of Batalha, and finding the ground too extensiye for his force, 
fell back in the night of the 12th to Obiclos, a to,vn ,vith a l\Ioorish 
castle built on a gentle en1inence in the middle of a valley.t Occu- 
pying this place \\Tith his piquets, he placed a small detachnlent at 
the ,vindlnill of Brilos, three miles in front, and retired the 14th to 
Roriça, a village six 111iles to the south\vard, 
ituateù at the inter- 
section of the roads leading to rrorres Vedras, l\lontechique, and 
Alcoentre, and overlooking the \vhole valley of Obidos. This posi- 


* Thiebault. 
t Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry. 
+ Thic bn nIt. 
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tion enabled hin1 to preserve his cOffilllunication ,vith Loi8,on open; 
but as it uncovered Peniché, the fourth S,viss reginlent, ,vi1h 1he 
exception of the flank cOlnpanics, ""fiB sent to re-garrison that irl1- 
I)ortant point, and at the sanle tilne three hundred 111en were de- 
tached to the right, by Bombarral, Cadaval, and Segura, to obtain 
intelligence of Loison. 
rrhat General, by a demonstration on the side of Thon1ar the 
11 th, had ascertained that Leiria ,vas in the hands of the British, 
and fell back the sanlé day upon Torres Novas, then follo"ring the 
course of the rragus, he arrived at Santareln upon the 13th, but in 
such an exhausted state that he ,"'as unable to rene,,, his 111arch 
until the 15th. Sir Arthur 'VeUesley's first n10yement had thus 
cut the line of comlnunication betw
en Loison aHd Laborde, caused 
a loss of several forced 1TIarches to the fornler, and obliged the lat- 
ter to risk an action ,vith more than t,vice his o'\"n numbers. But 
as the hostile troops approached each other, the Portuguese chiefs 
became alarlned; for, not\vithstanrling the confident language of 
their public manifestoes and the bombastic style of their conversation, 
an internal conviction that a French army \vas invincible pervaded 
all ranks of the patriots. The leaders, a,vare of their o\vn defi- 
cieney, and ineredulous of the courage of the English soldiers, 
dreaded the being committed in a decisive contest, because a defeat 
""voldd depriye them of all hope to Inake tern1S ,vith the victors; 
,,,hereas by keeping five or six thousand men together, they could 
at any tilne secure themselves by a capitulation. The Junta of 
Oporto, also, ,vho "Tere already aiming at supreme authority, fore- 
sa,v that, in the event of a successful battle, it ,,"ould be more ad- 
vantageous for their particular vie,vs to be provided "\\"ith an arn1Y 
untouched and entirely disconnected ""vith a foreign general; and 
Freire, being ,veIl instructed in the secret designs of this party, 
resolved not to advance a step beyond Leiria. Ho,vever, to cover 
his real n10tives, he required the British commander to supply hinl 
1vith provisions, choosing to forget the magazine ,vhich he had just 
appropriated to himsel
 and as readily forgetting the formal pron1Îses 
of the Bishop of Oporto, ,,,ho had undertaken to feed the English 
arn1 y. 
rrhis extraordinary demand, that an auxilim.y army, just diseJl1- 
barked, should nourish the native soldiers, instead of being itself 
fed by the people, ,vas 111et by Sir Arthur 'Vellesley ,,,,ith a strong 
relnonstrance. I-Ie easily penetrated the secret lTIotive ,vhich 
caused it, yet feeling that it ,vas important to have a respectable 
Portuguese force acting in conjunction ,vith his o\vn, he first ap- 
pealed to the honor anù patriotism of Freire, warmly adJTIonishing 
him that he ,vas going to forfeit all pretension to either by permit- 
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tinn- the British army to fight ,vithout his assistance. This argu- 
nle
t had no effect upon Don Bernardin, and he parried the ÍInpu- 
tat ion against his spirit and zeal by pretending that his intention 
,vas to operate independently on the line of the ':ragus; hence, 
after S0111e further discussion, Sir Arthur, changing his tone of re- 
buke to one of conciliation, recommended to hÏ1n not to risk his 
troops by an isolated march, but to keep in the rear of the Britisb, 
and \vait for the result of the first battle. This advice ,vas agree- 
able to Freire, and at the solicitation of Colonel Trant, a Inilitary 
agent, he consented to leave fourteen hundred infantry and 1\yo 
hundred and fifty cavalry under the in11nediate comn1and of the 
Englit;h General. But the defection of the native force ,vas a seri- 
ous evil; it shed an injurious nloral influence, and deprived Sir 
Arthur of the aid of troops ,vhose 111eans of gaining intelligence and 
\vhose local kno\vledge might have compen
flted for his "'ant of 
cavalry. Nevertheless, continuing his o\yn march, his advanced 
guard entered Caldas the 15th, on ,vhich day also Junot reluc- 
tantly quitted Lisbon, ,,"ith a reserve conlposed of t\VO thousand in- 
fantry, six hundred cavalry, and ten pieces of artillery, carrying 
,vith hÏ1n his grand pare of aUl111unition and a military chest con- 
taining forty thousand pounds. 
General Travot \vas left at Lisbon, ,vith above seven thousand 
mcn, of ,vhich number t\VO battalions ,vere forlned of stragglers and 
convalescent
. * lIe held both sides of the Tagus, and Palnlela, 
the Bugio fort, and the heights of Almada \vere occupied by t"..o 
thousand men, to protect the shipping froln the insurgents of the 
Alemtejo, 'who, under the orders of the l\lonteiro 1\101', ,vere again 
gathering at Sctuval; a thou8and ,vcre on board the ve
sels of ,val', 
to guarù the Spanish prisoners and the spare po,vder; t\VO thou- 
sand four hundred ",.cre in the citadel and supporting the police; a 
thousand ,vere distributed in the forts of I3elen1, St. Julian's, Cas- 
cae:;, and Ericeia, \vhich last i
 situated to the north,vard of the 
Rock of Lisbon, and commands a sIna11 harbor a fe\v Inilcs \vest of 
l\Iafra; finally, a thousand \vere at Santarelll, protecting a large 
dépÔt of stores. Thus, if the garrisons of Elvas, Peniché and AI- 
nleiùa be included, nearly one-half of the 
"'rench arIny ,vas, by 
J unot's combinations, rendered inactive, and those in the field ,vere 
divided into three parts, ,vithout any certain point of junction in 
ad Yance, yet each too weak singly to sustain an action. The Duke 
of Abrantes seems to have rein-ned 10110" enouah in Portu g al to for- 
000 
get that he was merely the chief of an advanced corps, ,vhose safety 
depended upon activity and concentration. 
The French reserve was transported to Villa Franca by water, 
* Thic bault. 
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froIn \vhence it w"as to 111areh to Otta; but the rope ferry-boat of 
Saceaveln being removed by the natives, it cost t\venty-four hours 
to thro\v a bridge across the creek at that place, and on the 17th, 
,vhen the troops \vere on th
ir nlarch, J unot hastily recalled them 
to VilIa. Franca, because of a i'eport that the English had landed 
near the capital. This rumor proving false, the reserve resumed 
the road to Otta, under the comnland of General Thiebault, and 
J unot himself pushed for,vard to Alcoentre, ,vhere he found Loison, 
and assulned the personal direction of that General's division. 
l\Ican,vhile Sir Arthur 1Vellesley \vas pressing Laborde. The 25th 
he had caused the post at Brilos to be attacked, and the piquets to 
be driven out of Obidos; but t\VO conlpa.nies of the 95th and two 
of the 5th battalion, 60th, after gaining the ,vindnlill ,vithout. 19S8, 
pursued the retiring enemy \vith such inconsiderate eagerness that, 
at the distance of three miles froin their support, they \yere out- 
flanked by t\yO superior bodies of 
-'rel1ch, and ,vere only saved 
by the opportune advance of General Spencer.* Two officers and 
t\yenty-seven men ,vere killed and ,vounded in this slight affair, 
,vhich gave a salutary check to the rashness, \vithout lo,vering the 
confidence of the troops, and on the 16th Laborde's position ,vas 
examined. . 
The main road from Obidos passed through a valley, \vhich was 
closed to the south\vard by sonle high table land, on ,yhich stood 
the village of Roriça, and the French, being posted on a slna11 
plain hnmediately in fro
t of that place, overlooked all the country 
as far as Obidos. All the favorable points of defence in front, and 
on the nearest hills, at each side, ,vere occupied by small detach- 
ments, anù one Inile in the rear a steep ridge, extending about 
three-quarters of a mile east and ,vest, and consequently parallel to 
the French position, offered a second line of great strength. The 
Inain road led by a steep defile over this ridge, ,vhich ,vas callcd 
the height of ZamLugeira, or Columbeira. Beyond it very lofty 
mountain
, stretching from the sea-coast to the Tagus, like a ,vall, 
filled all the space bet,veen that river and the ocean, dow"n to the 
Rock of Lisbon; and the valley leading from Obidos to Roriça ,vas 
bounded on the left by a succession of ridges, rising like steps, until 
they 'v ere lost in the great mass of the Sierra de 1?aragueda, itself 
a shoot from the J\Ionte Junto. 
Laborde's situation \\raS truly embarrassing: Loison was still at 
Alcoentre, and the reserve at Villa Franca, that is, one or t,,,"o 
marches distant from Roriça; hence if he retired upon Torres 
Vedras his comlnunication ,vith Loison ,vouid be lost, and to fall 
back on J\fontechique \vas to expose the line of Torres Vedras and 
* She A. 'Vellesley's despatch. 
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l\Iafra; to Il1arch upon Alcoentre and unite with Loison was to 
leave open the shortest road to Lisbon, and remain at Roriça ,vas 
to fight three tÏ111es his o,vn force. Nevertheless, encouraged by 
the local advantages of his position, and justly confident in his O'Vll 
talents, Laborde resolved to abide his enemy's assault, in the feeble 
hope that Loison nlight arrive during the action. 
COJIBAT OF RORICA. 
Early in the morning of the 17th, thirteen thousand four hundred 
and eighty infhntry, four hundred and seventy cavalry, and eighteen 
guns issued fi.oln Obidos, and soon after1vards broke into three 
di5tinct colunlns of battle. 
The left, cOlnmanded by General Ferguson, ,vas composecl of 
his own and Bo,ves' brigade of infantry, reinforced by t,vo hundred 
and :fifty riflclnen, fort.y cavalry, and six guns, forlning a total of 
four thousand nine hundred combatants. He marched by the 
crests of the hills adjoining the Sierra de Baragueda, being destined 
to turn the right flank of Laborde's position, and to oppose the 
efforts of Loison, if that General, 'who was supposed to be at Rio 
l\Iayor, should appear during the action. 
l'he right, under Colonel Trant, composed of a thousand Portu- 
guese infantry, and fifty horse of the san1e nation, moved by the 
village of St. Alnias, ,vith the intention of turning the left flank of 
the F'l'ench. 
The centre, nine thousand in nunlber, ,vith t,velve guns, ,vas 
comlnanded by Sir Arthur in per
on, and nl;\TChed straight against 
the cnenlY by the village of l\Iahnled. It ,vas cOlnposed of Gen- 
erals IIill's, Nightingale's, Catlin Cra\vfurd's, and F'anc's brigadës 
of TIritish infantry, four hundred cavalry, t,vo hundred and :fifty 
of ,vhich ,vere Portuguese, and there ,yere four hundred light 
troops of the same nation. 
As this column advanced, Fane's brigade, extending to its left, 
drove back the li'rench skirn1Ïshers, and connected the march of 
Ferguson's division ,,'it.h the centre. 'Vhen the latter approached 
the elevated plain upon ,vhich Laborde 'vas posted, General IIill, 
,vho nloved upon the right of the nlain road, being supported by 
the cavalry and covered by the :fire of his light troops, pushed for- 
,yard rapidly to the attack; on his left, General Nightinga1e dis- 
played a line of infantry, preceded by the :fire of nine guns, and 
Cra,vfurd's brigade, ,vith the renlaining pieces of artillery, formed 
a reserve. At this Inoment, Fane's riflemen cro,vned the nearest 
hills on the right flank of the French, the Portuguese troops sho,ved 
the head of a colurnn beyond S1. An1ias, upon the enemy's left, and 
General Ferguson "Tas seen descending fi'om the higher grounds 
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in the rear of Fane. Laborùe's position appeared desperate; yet 
,vith the coolness and dexterity of a practised warrior, he ev"aded 
the danger, and, covered by his excellent ca yaIry, fell back rapidly 
to the heights of Zaulbugeira, and a fresh disposition of the EngIi::;h 
became indispensable to dislodge him from that forn1Ïdable post. 
Colonel '-Trant no,v continued his nUlrch to turn the left of the 
ne,v field of battle; Ferguson ana Fane ,yere united, and directed 
through the mountains to outflank the French right; Hill and 
Nightingale advanced against the front, ,vhich ,vas of singular 
strength, and only to be approached by narro,v paths, ,vinding 
through deep ravines. A s,varm of skirn1ishers starting for,vard, 
soon plunged into the passes, and spreading to the right and left, 
'yon their ,yay among the rocks a.nd tangled evergreens that over- 
spread the steep ascent; ,yith still greater difficulty the supporting 
cohunns follo\ved, their formation being disordered in the confined 
and rugged passes, and ,vhile the h9110\\rs echoed lvith a continued 
roll of n1usketry, the shouts of the advancing troops ,yere loudly 
ans\vered by the enemy, \vhile the curling smoke, breaking out 
from the side of the nlountain, marked the progress of the assail- 
ants, and sho,ved ho,v stoutly the defence was 111aintained. ' 
Laborde, ,vatching anxiously for the arrival of I.Joison, gradually 
slackened his hold on the left, but clung tenaciously to the right 
in the hope of yet effecting a junction ,vith that General, and the 
ardor of the 9th and 2
th regiments, ,vho led the attack, favored 
this skilful conduct. It was intended that those battalions should 
take the right-hand path of t,vo leading up the same hollow, and 
thus have come in upon Laborde's flank in conjunction with 
Trant's colun111; but as the left path led 1110re directly to the 
enelny, the 29th follo,ved it, the 9th being close behind, and both 
regiments advanced so vigorously as to reach the plain above long 
before the flank movements of Trant and :Ferguson could shake 
the credit of the position. The right of the 2
th arrived first at 
the top, under a heavy fire, and ere it could form, Colonel Lake 
,vas killed, and some French cOlnpanies coming in on the flank, 
gallantly broke through, carrying with them a major and fifty or 
sixty other prisoners. The head of the regiment, thus pressed, fell 
back and rallied on the left ,ving, below the bro,v of the hill, and 
being there joined by the 9th, "Those Colonel, Stewart, also fell in 
this bitter fight., the whole pushed forward, and regained the dan- 
gerous footing above. Labol-ode, ,vho brought every arln into 
action at the proper time and place, endeavored to destroy these 
regiments before they could be succored, and failing in that, he 
yet gained tÏ1ne to rally his left ,ving upon his centre and right; 
hut the 5th regiment, follo,ving the right-hand path, soon arrived, 
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the English gathered thickly on the heights, and Ferguson, ,,,"ho 
had at first taken an erroneous direction to,vards the centre, re- 
covered the true line, and was rapidly passing the right flank of 
the position. The French General commenced a retreat by 
alternate masses, protecting his moven1cnts by vigorous charges of 
cavalry, and at the village of Zan1bugeira he attempted another 
stand; but the English bore on him too heavily, and thus disputing 
the ground, he fell back to the Quinta de Bugagliera, ,vhere he 
halted until his detachments on the side of Segura rejoined him. 
After this, taking to the narro,v pass of Runa, he Inarched all night 
to gain the position of l\Iontechique, leaving three guns on the 
field of battle, and the road to Torres Vedras open to the victors.* 
The loss of the French ,vas six hundred killed and. ,vounded, 
among the latter Laborde himself; and the British also suffered 
considerably, for t,vo lieutenant-colonels and nearly five hundred. 
men 'v ere killed, taken, or ,,,,"ouuded, and as not more than four 
thusand men ,vere actually engaged, this hard-fought action "Tas 
very honorable to both sides. 
The firing ceased a little after four o'clock, ,vhen Sir Arthur, 
getting intelligence that Loison':3 division ,vas at Bombaral, only 
five miles distant, took up a position for the night in an oblique 
line to that \vhich he had just forced, his left resting upon a 11cight 
near the field of battle, and his right covering the road to Lourin- 
harn. Believing that Loison and Laborde had effected their junc- 
tion at the Quinta de Bugagliera, and that both ,vere retiring to 
l\Iontechique, the English General resolved to march the next 
n10rning to Torres Vedras, by 1vhich he ,vould have secured an 
entrance into the mountains. But before night-fall he was in- 
forlned that General Anstruther's and General Acland's divisions, 
accompanied by a large fleet of store ships, ,vere off the coast, 
the dangerous nature of \vhich rendered it necessary to provide 
for their safety by a quick disembarkation; he therefore changed 
his plans, and resolved to seek for some convenient post, that, 
being in advance of his present position, ,vouId like,vise enable 
him to cover the landing of these reinforcements. The vigor of 
Laborde's defence had also an influence upon this occasion, for 
before an enemy so bold and skilful, no precaution could be neg- 
lected with impunity.t 


* Thicbault. 
t Sir A. vVellesley's Evidence. Court of Inquiry. 
YOL.L 7 
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CIIA.PTER V. 


}>ortuguese take Abr
ntcs-Gencrals Acland and Anstruther land and join the 
British anny at ViIDicro-Sir IIarry Burrard arrives-Battle of VinIÌero--Junot 
defeated-Sir IIew DalrYlnple arrives-AnnlRtice; tcnns of it-Junot returns 
to Lisbon; negotiates for a convention-Sir John },foore's troops land-State 
of the public n1Íncl in Lisbon-The Hussian Adilliral negotiates ieparately- 
Convention concluded-The Russian fleet surrenders upon tenns-Conduct of 
the people at Lisbon-The :hlollteiro }'1:or requires Sir Charles Cotton to inter- 
rn:pt the execution of the convention-Sir John IIope appointed cOIDlnnndant 
of Lisbon; represses all disorders-Disputes between the French and J
ngllsh 
cOlnmisRioners-Reflections thereupon 


\VHILE the combat of Roriça ,vas fighting, some Portuguese 
insurgents attacked Abrantes, and the garrison, being ill comlnallded, 
gave ,vayand was destroyed; thus nothing relnained for Junot but 
a battle, and as Sir Arthur marched to Lourinha..'11 on the 18th, 
the French General quitted Cereal ,vith Loison's division, and 
keeping the east side of the Baragueda ridge, crossed the line of 
Laborde's retreat, and pushed for Torres Vedras, .w.hich he reached 
in the evening of the same day. The 19th he ,vas joined by La- 
borde, and the 20th by his reserve, ,vhen he re-organized his arlllY, 
and prepared for a decisive action. l\lean,vhile 'Vellesley took a 
position at Vimiero, a village near the sea-coast, and from thence sent 
a detachment to cover the march of General Anstruther's brigade, 
,vhich had, with great difficulty and some 1088, been landed on the 
morning of the 18th on an open sandy beach called the bay of 1\Ia- 
ceira. The 20th the French cavalry, scouring the neighboring 
country, rarried off some of the wonlen fron1 the rear of the Eng- 
li
h camp, and hemmed the army rounel so closely, that no infornut- 
tion of Junot's position could be obtained; but in the night Gen- 
eral Aclanel's brigade ,vas disembarked, by "rhich the arlny ,vas 
increased to sixteen thousand fighting men, with eighteen pieces of 
artillery, exclusive of r.rrant's Portuguese, and of t,vo British regi- 
mentp., under General Beresford, "rhich ,vere ,vith the fleet at the 
mouth of the r.ragus. Thus the principal mass of the English army 
,vas irrevocably engaged in the operations against J unot, ,vlÚle the 
ministers ""ere still so intent upon Cadiz, that they had sent An- 
struther out with an appointment as governor of that city! 
Estimating the ,vhole French army at eighteen thou8and lllen, 
Sir Arthur 'Vellesley judged that, after providing for the security 
of Lisbon, Junot could not bril1g more than fourteen thousand into 
the field; he designed, therefore, not only to strike the first blo,v, 
but to follo"T it up 80 as to prevent the enemy from rallying and 
renewing the campaign upon the frontier. In this view he had, 
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before quitting the l\Iondego, 'written to Sir IIarry Rurrard an 
exact statclnent of his o,vn proceedings and intentions, and recom- 
111cnded that Sir John l\loore, ,vith his division, should diselllbark at 
the 1\Iondego, and lnarch ,yithout delay to Santarem, by ,yhich he 
,yonld protect the left of the army, block the line of the Tagus, 
and at the saIne time threaten the French com1l1unication bet,veen 
Lisbon and }
lvas. And ,vithout danger, because Junot ,vould be 
forced to defend Lisbon against the coast army; or if, relinquishing 
the capiL'ìI, he endeavored to nlake ,yay to Almeiùa by Santarem, 
the ground there ,vas so strong that Sir John l\Ioore n1Ïght easily 
maintain it against hÏ1u. 1\Ioreover, the 1\larquis of Vallacleras 
commanded three thousand men at Guarda, and General Freire, 
,vith five thousand nlen, V\
as at Leiria, and nlight be persuaded to 
support the Briti::;h at Santarenl. 
:Froln Vimiero to Torres 'T edras ,vas about nine miles, ana 
although the number and act.ivity of the :Frcnch cayalry cOlnpletely 
shrouded ,Junot's position, it ,vas kno,vn to be strong, and very dif- 
ficult of approach, by reason of a long defile through w-hich the 
a1"1ny must penetrate in order to reach the crest of the mountain; 
there ,,
as, ho\vever, a road leading betw'een the sea-coast and 
rrorres Vedras, ,vhich, turning the latter, opened a ,vay to l\Iafra. 
Sir Arthur possessed very exact n1ilitary surveys of the country 
through ,vhich that road led, and he projected, by a forced march 
on the 21st, to turn the position of Torres 'T edras, and to gain 
1\lafra ,vith a strong adyanced guard, ,vhile the ll1ail1 body, seizing 
SOlne advantageous heights, a fe,v n1Ïles Bhort of that to,vn, ,youla 
be in a position to intercept the French line of march to 1\lo11te- 
chique.* The a1"l11y,vas therefore re-organized during the 20th in 
eight brigades of infantry and four weak squadrons of cavalry, and 
every preparation was Inade for the next day's enterprise; but at 
that critical period of the calnpaign the ministerial arrangements, 
,vhich provided three commanders-in-chief; began to ,york. Sir 
I-I::qTY Burrarcl arrived in a -frigate off the bay of 1\Iaccira, and 
Sir Arthur, thus checked in the midst of his operations on the eye 
of a decisive battle, repaired on board the frigate, to make a report 
of the situation of affairs, and to rene,v his former reC0111nlendation 
relative to the disposal of Sir John l\Ioore's troops. Burrard ,vho 
had previously resolved to bring the latter do'\vn to l\laceira: con- 
denlned this project, and forhade any offensive l110vement until the 
whole army should be concentrated, ,vhereupon Sir Arthur re- 
turned to bis caulp. 
The ground occupied by the army, although very extensive, and 
not very clearly defined as a position, ,vas by no means weak. 
* Sir A. Wellesley's Evidence. Court of Inquir)
. 
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The village of Vimiero, situated in 3, valley, tl}rough ,vhich the 
1Jttle river of l\iaceira flo,vs, contained the pare and con1missariat 
stores. The cavalry and the Portuguese ,vere on a sn1all plain 
close behind the village, and iInmediately in its front a rugged 
isolated height, ,vith a flat top, commanùed all the ground to the 
soutlnvard and east,vard for a consiùerable distance. Upon this 
height ]"I al1e 's and Anstruther's brigades of infantry, ,vith six gun
, 
,yere p08ted; the left of Anstruther's occupied a churchyard "Thich 
blocked a road leading over the extremity of the height of the 
village; the right of Fane's rested on the edge of the other extrenl'" 
ity of the hill, the base of ,vhich was ,vashed by the l\Iaceira. 
A 1llountain, thai cOlnmenced at the coast, s,vept in a half circle 
close behind the right of the hill upon ,vhich these brigades ,vere 
posted, and commanded, at rather long artillery range, all its upper 
surface. Eight guns, and the first, second, third, fourth, and eighth 
brigades of infantry, occupied this mountain, which was terminated 
on the left by a deep ravine that divided it from another strong and 
narro,v range of heights over ,vhich the road fronl Vimiero to 
I..;ourinhalll passed; the right of these last heights also overtopped 
the hill in front of the village, but the left, bending suddenly back... 
,yard, after the form of a crook, returned to the coast, and ended 
in a lofty cliff. There ,vas no ,vater upon this last named ridge, 
,vhcrefore only the 40th regiment and some piquets ,vere placed 
there. The troops being thus posted, on the night of the 20th, 
about t,velve o'clock, Sir Arthur ,vas aroused by a German officer 
of dragoons, ,vho galloped into the camp, and ,vith some consterna... 
tion reported that J unot, at the head of t,venty thousand men, ,vas 
con1ing on to the attack, and distant but one hour's III arch. Undis- 
turbed by this inflated report, he mercly sent out patrols, ,yarned 
the piquets to bc on the alert, and before daybreak had his troops, 
follo,ving the British custom, under arms; but the sun rose and no 
cnclny appeared. IIo,veyer, at seycn o'elock a cloud of dust ,vas 
observed beyond the nearest hill
, and at eight o'clock an advanced 
guard of horse was seen to cro"Tn the heights to the soutlnva.rd, 
sending for,vard scouts on every side. Scareely had this body 
been discoyered, ,,,hen a force of infantry, prcceded by other cav... 
aIry, ,vas descried moving along the road from Torres 'T edras to 
L<;>urinhaln, and threatening the left of the 13ritish position; 
column after column follo,ved in order of battle, and it soon becanle 
evident that the 
-'rench ,vere coming to fight, but that the right 
,ving of the English ,vas not their object. 
The second, third, fourth, and eighth brigades ,vere ilnnIediately 
directed to cross the valley behind the village, and to take post on 
the heights before mentioned as being occupied by the piquets only; 
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as they reached the ground, the second and third ,yerc disposed in 
t,vo lines facing to the left, and consequently fonning a right angle 
,,,ith the prolongation of ]"I ane and Anstruther's front. rrhe fourth 
and eighth brigades ,,,ere to have furnished a third line, but before 
the lattcr could reach the summit the battle cOInmenced. ]"I rom the 
flank of all these troops, a line of skirnlishers ,vas thro,vn out upon 
the face of the descent to,vards the enemy, the cavalry ,vas dra\vn 
up in the plain a little to the right of the village of Vinliero, aud 
the fifth brigade and the Portuguese ,ycre detached to the returning 
part of the crook to cover the extreme left, and to protect the rear 
of the army. The first brigade, under General Hill, relnained on 
the mountain ,vhich the others had just quitted, and forlned a sup- 
port for the centre and a reserve for the ,vhole. The ground be- 
t\veen the t,vo armies ,vas so ,vooded and broken, that after the 
French had passed the ridge ,vhere they had been first descried, no 
correct vie,v of their movements could be oLtail1ed, and the British, 
being ,veak in cavalry, ,vere forced to ,vait pat.iently until the col- 
umns of attack ,vere close upon them. 
Junot had quitt
d Torres V cdras the evening of the 20th, in- 
tending to fall on the English army at daybreak, but the difficulty 
of the defile in his front retarded his march for n1any hours, and 
fatigued his troops. 'Vhen he first came in sight of the position 
of ViIniero, the British order of battle appeared to him as being on 
t\VO sides of an irregular triangle, the apex of "Thich, fornled by the 
hill in front of the village, ,vas ,veIl furnished with men, ,vhile the 
left face appeared naked, for he could only see the piquets on that 
side, and the pa
bage of the four brigades across the valley "
as 
hidden froln hÏ1n. Concluding, then, that the principal force ,vas 
in the centre, he" resolved to fornl two connected attacks, the one 
against the apex, the other against the left face; he thought that 
the left of the position ,vas an accessible ridge, ,vhereas a dcep 
ravine, trenched as it ,vere along the base, rendered it utterly im- 
pervious to an attack, except at the extremity, over ,vhich the road 
from Torres Vedras to Lourinhaln passed. J unot had nearly four- 
teen thousand fighting men, organized in four divisions, of ,vhich 
three ,vere of infantry and one of cavalry, with t,venty-three pieces 
of very small artillery; each division was C0111posed of two bri- 
gades, and at ten o'clock, an being prepared, he commenced the 
BATTLE OF VI:1IIERO. 
Laborde Inarehed with one brigade against the centre, General 
Brennier led another against the left, and Loison's brigades fol- 
lo,ved in the same order at a short distance. * Kellermann, with a 
* Thie bault. Fo)
. 
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reserve C0111posed of grenadiers, 1110yed in one body behind Loison, 
and the cavalry under l\Iargaron, about thirteen hUBch"eel in nU111- 
bel', ,vas divided, part being on the right of llreunier, :part in the 
rear of the reserye. "The artillery, di::;tributed all10ng the colulllns, 
opened its fire ,vherever the ground ,vas favorable. It was de- 
signed that Laborde's and Brennier's attacks shoulù be sinulltaneous, 
but the latter, coming unexpectedly upon the ravine before men- 
tioned as protecting the English left, got entangled anIong the rocks 
and ,vater-courses, and thus Laborde alone engaged Fane and An- 
struther under a heavy and deBtructive fire of artillery, ,vhich played 
on his fi
ont and flank; for the eighth brigade being then in the act 
of lllounting the heights ,vhere the left ,vas posted, observing the ad- 
vance of the French colurnns against the centre, halted, and opened 
a ba ery against their right.* 
Junot, perceiving this failure in his conlbinations, ordered Loi
on 
to support Laborde'
 attack ,vith one brigade of his division, and 
directed General Solignac, with the other, to turn the ravine in 
which Brennier ,vas entangled, and to fall upon the extrelnity of 
the English line. General Fane seeing Loison's advance, and hav- 
ing a discretionary po,ver to use the reserve artillery, hnll1ediately 
directed Colonell{obe to bring it into action, and thus fornled ,vith 
the divisional guns a most po\verful battery in opposition. l\Ican- 
,vhile, Loison and Laborde forn1ed a principal and t,yO secondary 
columns of attack, one of which advanced against Fane's brigade, 
,vhile the other endeavored to penetrate by a road ,vhich passed be- 
t,veen the ravine and the church on the extreme left of Anstruther; 
but the main colulnn, headed by Laborde in person, and preceded 
by a Inultitude of Fght troops, 1110unted the face of the hill ,vith 
great fury and loud cries. The English skirmishers 'v ere forced 
in upon the lines in a mOlnent, and the ]"Irench masses arrived at 
the sUIDlnit, yet shattered by the terrible fire of Robe's artillery, 
and breathless from their exertions; and in this state, first receiving 
a discharge of musketry from the fiftieth regiment at the distance 
of half-pistol shot, they were vigorously charged in front and flank, 
and overthro,vn. At the same time the relnainder of ]"Iane's bri- 
gade repulsed the minor attack, and Colonel Taylor, ,vith the very 
fe,v horsemen he cOlnmandecl, passing out by the right, rode tierce- 
l y among the confused and retreating troops, and scattered then1 
with great execution; but then l\Iargaron's cavalry came suddenly 
do,vn upon Taylor, ,vho ,vas there slain, and the half of his feeble 
squadron cut to pieces. 
J{ellermann took advantage of this check to thro,v one half of his 
reserve into a pine ,vood flanking the line of retreat, and the other 
* Sir A. Wellesley's despatch. 
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half he had before sent to reinforce the attack on the church. The 
forty-third regiinent were engaged in a hot skirnlÍsh amongst S0111e 
vineyards, ,vhen these French grenadiers arriyed, at a brisk pace, 
and beat back the advanced companies; but to avoid the artillery 
,vhich ransacked their left, they dipped a little into the ravine, and 
,vere taken on the other flank by the guns of the eighth and fourth 
brigades. Then, ,vhen the narro,vness of the 'way and the sweep 
of the round shot ,vas disordering the 
""re11ch ranks, the forty-third, 
rallying in one mass, came furiously do,vn upon the head of the 
column, and, after a short, desperate fight, drove it back in confu- 
sion, but the regÏInent suffered very severely. 
The French ,vere no,v discomfited in the centre, the ,voods and 
hollo,ys ,vere filled ,vith their ,vounded and straggling men, and 
seven guns were lost. r.rhey retired up the edge of the ravine, in 
a direction almost parallel to the British line, leaving the road from 
Vimiero to Torres Vedras open to their opponents. Sir Arthur 
'Vellesley, ho,vever, strictly forbade any pursuit at that moment, 
partly because the grenadiers in the pine ,vood flanked the line of 
the 
"'rench retreat, and partly because nlargaron's horseIllen, riding 
stiffly bet,veen the t\vo arlnies, were not to be lightly meddled ,vith. 
1\lean,vhile, Brennier beillg still hainpered in the ravine, General 
Solignac pas8eù along the crest of the ridge above and CêU11e upon 
General Ferguson's brigade, ,vhich ,yas posted at the left of the 
English position; but ,vhere the French expected to find a weak 
flank, they encountered a fi'ont of battle, on a depth of three lines, 
protected by steep declivities on either side,-a powerful artillery 
s,vept a,vay their fore1110st ranks, and on their right the fifth brigade 
and the Portuguese ,vere seen lllarching by a di
tant ridge towards 
the Lourillhain road, threatening the rear. 
Ferguson, instantly taking the lead, bore do,vn upon the ene111Y. 
The ridge ,videned as the English advanced, the regÏInents of the 
second line running up in succession, increased the front and con- 
stantly filled the ground, and the French, falling fast under the fire, 
dre,v back, fighting, until they reached the decli vi ty of the ridge. 
'rheir cavalry made several efforts to check the advancing troops, 
but the latter ,vere too c0111pact to be disturbed by these attelnpts. 
Solignac hilUS elf ,vas carried from the Held severely ,vounùed, and 
his retiring column, continually out-flanked on the left, ,vas cut oft... 
ii'onl the line of retreat and thro,vn into the lo,v ground about the 
village of Perenza, ,vhel'e six guns were captured. General Fer- 
guson, leaving the 82d and 71st regiments to guard those piece
, 
,vas continuing to press the disordered colun1ns, ,vhen Brennier, 
baving at last cleared the ravine, caIne suddenly in upon t.hose t,,"o 
battalions and retook the artillery. But his success was only mo.. 
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nlentary. The surprised troops rallied upon higher ground, poured 
in a heavy fire of Inusketry, and ,vith a shout returning to the 
charge, overthre,v hÍ1n and recovered the guns. Brennier him:self 
,vas ,vounded and Inade prisoner, and Ferguson having thus C0111- 
pletely separated the French brigades frolll each other, ,vould have 
forced the greatest part of Solignac's to surrender, if an unexpected 
order had not obliged hinl to halt. The discolnfited troops then 
re-forIned, under the protection of their cavalry, ,vith adlnirable 
quickness, and Inaking an orderly retreat, ,vere soon united to the 
broken brigades ,vhich ,vere fhlling back from the attack on the 
cen tre. 
Brennier, ,vho the 1110111ent he ,vas taken ,vas brought to Sir Ar- 
thur 'Vellcsley, eagerly demanded if the reserve under Keller111ann 
had yet charged? Sir Arthur, ascertaining from other prisoners 
that it had, ,vas then satisfìed that all the enemy's attacks ,vere ex- 
hausted, that no considerable body of fresh troops could be hidden 
anlong the ,yoods and hollo\ys in his front, and that the battle ,vas 
won. It ,vas only t,velve o'clock; thirteen guns had been taken; 
the fourth and eighth brigades had suffered very little; the Portu- 
guese, the fifth and the first brigades had not fired a shot; and the 
latter ,vas t\VO miles nearer to t'orres Vedras than any part of the 

French arlny, ,vhich ,vas moreover in great confu5ion. The rela- 
tive numbers before the action '\vere considerably in favor of the 
Engli
h: the result of the action had increased that disparity. A 
I)Ortion of the arnlY had defeated the enelny'\vhen entire; a portion, 
then, could effectually follo,v up the victory. Sir Arthur therefore 
resolved ,vith the five brigades on the left to press J unot clo
ely, 
hoping to drive hinl over the Sierra da Barngueda and force him 
upon the Tagus, ,vhile Hill, Anstruther and Fane, 
eizing the defile 
of Torres 'T edras, should push on to 
lol1terhique, and cut hin1 off 
fronl Lisbon. 
If this able and decisive operation had been executed, J unot 
,vould probably have lost all his artillery and several thousand 
stragglers, and then, buffeted and turned at every point, ,yonld have 
been glad to seek safety under the guns of Ahneida or Elvas; and 
even that he could only have acco111plished because Sir John 

Ioore's troops were not landed in the l\Iondego. But Sir IIarry 
Burrard, ,vho ,vas present during the action, although partly fÌ'on1 
delicacy, and partly fronl approving of Sir Arthur's arrangement8, 
he had not hitherto intcrfered 2 no\v a
sluned the chief C01111nand. 
From him the order ,vhich arrested Ferguson in his victorious ca- 
reer had enlanated, and by hinl further offensive operations ,vere for- 
bidden, for he resolved to ,vait in the position of Vimiero until the 
arrival of Sir John Moore. The Adjutan
-General Clinton, and Col.. 
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onel l\Iurray, the q uarterlnaster-general, supported Sir IIarry's 
vic\vs, and Sir Arthur's earnest representations could 110t alter their 
deterlnination. 
Burrard's decision ,vas certainly errOl1eou
, yet error is conunon 
in an art ,vhich at best is but a choice of difilculties; the circu111- 
stances of the InOll1ent ,vere Ì111posing enough to s,vay 1110st gcn- 
eral
. The Ji"'rench had failed in the attacks, yet they rallied vdth 
surprising quickness under the protection of a strong and gallant 
cavalry.
 Sir I-Iarry kne,v that his o,vn artillery carriages ,vere 
so shaken as to be scarcely fit for service; the draft horses ,vere 
fe\v and bad, and the commissariat pare on the plain ,vas in the 
greatest confusion, for the hired Portuguese carmen ,vere ll1akil1g 
off ,vith their carriages in aU directions; the I
l1glish cavalry ,vas 
totally de5troyec1, and finally, General Spencer had discovered a 
line of fresh troops on the ridge behind that occupied by the :French 
army. 1V cighing all these things in his 11lind, ,vith the caution 
natural to age, Burrard ,vas reluctant to hazard the fortune of the 
day upon ,vhat he deemed a perilous t1!ro,v. Thus the Duke of 
Abrantcs, "Tho had displayed all that reckless courage to ,vhich he 
originally o\vcd his elevation, \vas enabled by this unexpected ces- 
sation of the battle to re-forlll his broken infantry. T,velve hun- 
(h'cd frcsh troops joined hilll at the close of the contest, and then, 
covercd by his cavalry, he retreated ,vith order and celerity until 
he regained the command of the pass of Torres Vedras, so that 
,vhen the day closed the relative position of the Í\vo arnlies ,vas the 
same as on the evening before. 
One general, thirteen guns, and several hundred prisoners fell 
into the hands of the victors, and the total loss of the French ,vas 
estimated at three thousand men-an exaggeration, no doubt, but 
it ,vas certainly above t\VO thou5and, for their closed columns had 
been exposed for more than half an hour to s\y"eeping discharges of 
grape anù musketry, and the dead lay thickly together. General 
'rhiebau1t, indeed, reduces the nunlher to eighteen hundred, and 
a
serts that the \vhole anlount of the French arll1Y did not lnuch 
exceed t,velve thousand men, from \vhich nun1bcr he deducts nearly 
three thousand for the :3Ïck, the stragglers, and all those other petty 
drains ,vhich form the torment of a general-in-chief: But ,vhcn it 
i" considered that this anny ,vas composed of men selected and or- 
ganized in provisionary battalions expressly for the occasion;t that 
one half had only been in the field for a fortnight, and that the 
\vhole had enjoyed a t\VO days' rest at Torres Vedras, it is evident 
that the nun1ber of absentees bears too great a proportion to the 
'* Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry. 
t Thiebault. 
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cOlnbatants. A French order of battle found upon the field gave a 
total of fourteen thousand men present under Hl'n1S, of ,vhich thir- 
teen hundred ,vere cavalry; and this an10unt agrees too closely 
,vith other estÏ1nates, and ,vith the observations Blade at the time, 
to leave any reasonaùle douùt of its authenticity or correctness, 
The arrangelllents made by Sir IIarry Burral'd ùid not renlain 
in force a long time. Early on the morning of the 22d, Sir IIe,v 
Dalrymple disenlbarked and assu111ed the chief C0111nlanù. Thus, in 
the short space of t,venty-four hours, during 1vhich a battle ,vas 
fought, the army fell successively into the hands of three men, ,vho, 
coming from the ocean, with different vie,ys, haùits, and infornlation, 
had not any previous opportunity of ('0lnu1uning even by letter, so 
as to arrange a COlnmon plan of operations; and they ,vcre no'\v 
brought together at a criticallnonlent, ,v hen it was more than prob- 
able they must all disagree, and that the public service must sufter 
from that ,yant of vigor ,vhich is inherent to divided councils. :For 
'v hen Sir IIe,v Dalryulple ,;ras appointed to the command, Sir Ar- 
thur 'Vellesley ,vas privately recolnu1ended to hiu1, Ly the uliuis- 
tel', as a person ,,,ho should be eluployed ,vith more than usual 
confidence; and this unequivocal hint ,vas backed up ,vith too 
much force by the previous reputation and recent exploits of the 
latter, not to produce SOU1e ,yant of cordiality.* Sir Arthur could 
not do other,vise than take the lead in discussing affairs of ,vhich 
he had more than laid the foundation; and Sir I-Ie,v ,vould have 
forfeited all claÎ1ns to independence in his comu1and, if he had not 
exercised thê right of judging for hinlself bet,veen the conflicting 
opinions of his predecessors. 
After receiving inforn1ation upon the 1110st important points, and 
taking a hasty vic\v of the situation of the arn1y-although the 
,vounded ,vere still upon the ground, and the 1vains of the conlmis- 
sariat ,vere einployed in reilloving theill-Sir IIew decided to ad- 
vance upon the 23d, and gave orders to that effect.t Nevertheless, 
he entirely agreed in opinion ,vith Sir IIarry Burrard, that the 
operation ,vas a perilous one, ,vhich it required the concentration 
of all his troops, anù the application of all his means, to bring to a 
good conclusion; and for this reason he did not rescind the order 
directing Sir John l\loore to fall do'\vn to l\Iaceira. This last meas- 
ure ,vas disapproved of by Sir Arthur, ,yho observed that the pro- 
visions on shore "Tould not supply more than eight or nine days' 
consumption for the troops al
'eady at Vinliero; that the country 
would be unable to furnish any assistance, and that the fleet could 
not be calculated upon as a resource, because the first of the gales 
* Proceedings of the Court of Il1qtury. 
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common at that season of the year ,vould certainly send it a,va.y 
froIn the coast, if it did not destroy a great portion of it. Sir I-Ie\v 
thought the evil of having the arIny separated ,"{ould be greater 
than the chance of distress froln such events. His position ,vas 
certainly difficult. The Bishop of Oporto had failed in his promise 
of assisting the troops ,,'ith draft cattle-as, indeed, he did in all 
his prolnises ;* the artillery and cOlnmissariat ,vere badly supplied 
,vith mules and horses; the cavalry ,vas a nullity, and the enemy 
"
as, ,vith the exception of his il1llnediate loss in killed and \younded, 
suffering nothing fron1 his defeat, ,vhich, we have seen, did not de- 
prive hin1 of a single position necessary to his defence. 1Vhile 
,veighing this state of affairs, he ,vas informed that General Keller- 
Inann, escorted by a strong body of cavalry, ,vas at the outposts and 
denlanded an intervie,v. For Junot, after regaining Torres Ve- 
dras, had occupied l\lafra, and ,vas preparing to fight again, ,,,,hen 
he received intelligence that Lisbon ,vas on the point of insurrec- 
tion;t ,vherefore, sending for,vard a false account of the action, he 
follo\ved it up ,vith a reinforceu1ent for the garrison, and called a 
council of \var to advise Ineasures ,vith respect to the English. It 
i
 an old and sound remark that "a council of 'yar never fights," 
anù !{ellprma.nn's n1ission ,vas the result of the above consultation. 
That General, being conducted to the quarters of the commander- 
in-chie
 demanded a cessation of arms, and proposed the ground- 
,vork of a convention under which J unot offered to evacuate Por- 
tugal,vithout further resistance. Nothing could be more opportune 
than this proposition, and Sir He,v Dalrymple readily accepted of 
it, as an advantage which ,yould accrue \vithout any dra,vback to 
the general cause of the Peninsula. lIe kne\v, froln a plan of ope- 
rations sketched by the chief of the French engineers, Colonel Vin- 
cent, and taken by the Portuguese, that J unot possessed several 
strong positions in front of Li
bon, and that a retreat, either upon 
Almeida or across the river upon Elvas, ,vas not only ,vithin the 
contemplation of that General, but considered in this report as a 
matter of course, and perfectly easy of execution. Hence the pro- 
posed convention ,vas an unexpected advantage, offered in a filO- 
ment of difficulty, and the only subject of consideration ,vas the 
nature of the articles proposed by Kellernlann as a basis for the 
treaty. Sir IIe,v, being necessarily ignorant of many details, had 
recourse to Sir A. 'VeHesley for inforlnation, and the latter, taking 
an enlarged vie,v of the question in all its bearings, coincided as to 
the sound policy of agreeing to a convention, by ,vhich a strong 
French army ,vould be quietly got out of 
 countr;, t4at it had 
* Proceedinga of the Court of Inquir
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complete military possession of;* and by w"hich not only a great 
moral effect in favor of the general cause ,yonld be produced, but 
an actual gain made, both of men and time, for the further prose- 
cution of the ,val" in Spain. By the convention, he observed, 
1. That a kingdo111 ,vould be liberated, ,vith all its fortresses, 
nrsenals, &c., and tl1at the excited population of the Peninsula 
n1ight then be pushed forw'ard in the career of opposition to France, 
under the most favorable circlunstances. 
2. That the Spanish arn1Y of Estremadura, vlhich contained the 
n10st efficient body of cavalry ill the Peninsula, could be reinforced 
,vith the four or five thousand" Spanish soldiers ,vho ,,"ere prisoners 
on board the vessels in the Tagus; and ,voultl be enabled to unite 
,vith the other patriot arll1ies at a critical period, ,vhen every addi- 
tion of force must tend to increase the confidence and for,vard the 
impulse ,,"hich the victory of Baylen and the flight of Joseph had 
given to the Spaniards. Finally, that the sacrifice of lives to be 
expected in carrying the French positions in Portugal, all the diffi- 
culties of reducing the fortresses, and the danger of'losing a COln- 
munication ,vith the fleet, ,,,"ould be avoided by this lneasure, the 
result of which ,vould be as con1plete as the most sanguine could 
expect from the long course of uncertain and unhealthy operations 
which must follow a rejection of the proposal.t But, ,yhile adn1Ît- 
ting the utility of the 111easure itscl
 he differed ,vith the COll1- 
mander-in-chief as to the mode of proceeding, and a long discussion, 
in ,vhich Sir H. Burrard took a part, fol1o\ved the opening of Kel- 
lermann's mission. Sir Arthur's first objection ,vas, that, in point 
of forn1, J{ellermann ,,"as merely entitled to negotiate a cessation 
of hostilities. Sir He\v Dalrymple judged that, as the good policy 
and the utility of the convention ,vere recognized, it ,vould be un- 
wise to drive the French to the ,,"all on a point of ccrelnony, and 
therefore accepted the proposition. The basis of a definitive treaty 
was then arranged, subject to the :final approbation .of Sir Charles 
Cotton, ,vithout ,vhose concurrence it ,vas not to be binding. 
Articles 1st and 2d declared the fact of the armistice, and pro- 
vided for the lnode of future proceedings. 
Article 3d indicated the river Sisandre as the line of demarcation 
hehveen the t,vo arluies. The position of Torres V cdras to be 
occupied by neither. 
Artiele 4th. Sir IIew Dalrymple engaged to have the Portu- 
guese included in the armistice, and their boundary line was to ex- 
tend from Leiria to Thon1ar. 
Article 5th declared, that the French ,,"ere not to be considered 
oK- Procceùings of the Court of Inquiry. 
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as prisoners of ,val", and that themselves and thcir property, public 
and private, ,vere, ,,,,ithout any detainer, to be transported to 
France. To this article Sir Arthur objected, as affording a cover 
for the abstraction of Portuguese property, ,vhereupon J{ellcrmann 
said, that it was to be taken in its fair sense of property justly ob- 
tained, and upon this assurance it ,vas adulitted. 
Article 6th provided for the protection of indiyiduals. It gua- 
ranteed from political persecution all French residents, all subjects 
of powers in alliance ,vith France, and all Portuguese ,vho had 
served the invaders, or becolne obnoxious for their attacillnent to 
thelu. 
Article 7th stipulated for the neutrality of the port of Lisbon 
as far as the Russian fleet ,vas concerned. At first Kellermann 
proposed to have the J1ussian fleet guaranteed froin capture, ,vith 
leave to return to the Baltic, but this was peren1ptorily refused; in- 
deed, the ,vhole proceeding ,vas designed to entangle the Russians 
in the French negotiation, that, in case the arlnlstice should be 
broken, the forn1er n1Ïght be forced into a co-operation ,vith the 
latter. 
Sir Arthur strenuously opposed this article; he argued, 1. That 
the interests of the t,yO nations ,vere Dot blended, and that they 
stood in different relations to,vards the British arn1Y. 2. That it 
was an hnportant object to keep the In sepaI'ate, and that the French 
General, if pressed, ,vould leaye the I
ussians to their fate. 3. 
"That as the British operations had not been so rapid ahd decisive 
as to enable them to capture the fieet before the question of neu- 
trality could be agitated, the right of the Russians to such protec- 
tion ,vas undoubted; and in the present circun1stances it ,vas de
ir- 
able to grant it, because independent of the chances of their final 
capture, they ,yould be prevented from returning to the Baltic, 
,vhich in fact constituted their only point of interest ,vhen disen- 
gaged froIll the French; but that, vie,ved as allies of the latter, 
they became of great ,veight. Lastly, that it ,vas an affair ,vhich 
concerned the Portuguese, l
ussians, and British, but ,vith which 
the French could have no right to interfere. Sir He,v, finding that 
the discussion of this question became lengthened, and considering 
that Sir Charles Cotton alone could finally decide, admitted the ar-' 
ticle merely as a form, ,vithout acquiescing in the propriety of it. 
Article 8th provided, that all guns of French calibre, and the 
horses of the cavalry, ,vere to be transported to France. 
Article 9th stipulated, that forty-eight hours' notice should be 
given of the rupture of the armistice. 
"To this article al
o Sir Arthur objected; he considered it unne- 
cessary for the interests of the British army, and favorable to the 
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"rench; because, if hostilities recomlnenced, the latter \vould haye 
forty-eight hours to make arrangen1ents for their defence, for the 
pas6age of the '-.fagus, and for the co-operation of the Russian fleet. 
Upon the other hand, Sir I-Ie,v thought it was an absolute advan- 
tage to gain till1e for the preparations of the British arn1Y, and for 
the arrival of Sir John l\Ioore's reinforcements. 
By an additional article it ,vas provided, that all the fortresses 
held Ly the :French, ,vhich had not capitulated before the 25th of 
August, should be given up to the British; and the ba.sis of a con- 
vention being thus arranged, General J(ellern1ann returned to his 
chie
 and Colonel George l\Iurray ,vas ordered to carry the proposed 
articles to the English Admira1. 
Previous to his landing, Sir IIe\v had received none of the letters 
addressed to him by Sir Arthur "\tVeHesley, he had met ,vith no 
person during his voyage f:roin ,vhom he could obtain authentic in- 
formation of the state of affairs, and his tiIne being at first occupied 
by the negotiations ,vith J{ellermann, he 'YêìS uninformed of many 
details of importance. No\y, the day after !{ellermann'8 departure, 
Don Bernardin Freire Andrada, the Portuguese commander-in- 
chie
 came to ren10nstrate against the arn1istice just coneluded; but, 
from the circumstance before mentioned, it so happened that Sir 
IIe\v ,vas utterly ignorant of the existence of Don Bernardin anù 
his anny, at the tinle the armistice ,vas diseussed, and it ,vas there- 
fore difficult for hÍ1n to manage this illtervie,v with propriety, be- 
cause Andrada had some plausible, although no real, ground of 
complaint. His remonstrances were, however, merely intended for 
the COnll11enCen1ent of an intrigue, to ,vhich I shall hereafter revert. 
Colonel 
Iurray soon reached the fleet, and presented the articles 
of convention to Sir Charles Cotton, but the latter refused to con- 
cur therein, declaring that he would hÎInself conduct a separate 
treaty for the Russian ships. 'Vith this ans,yer Colonell\Iurray 
returned on the 24th, having first, in reply to a question put by 
the French officer \vho accon1panied hhn on boarù the I-libernia, de- 
clared that nothing had passed behveen him and Sir Charles Cotton 
,vhich ought to preclude further negotiation. Sir He\v Dalrynlple 
was no\v urged by Sir Arthur 'Vellesley to give notice, without 
further explanation, that hostilities v{ould reconlmence, leaving it to 
J Ul10t to rene\v propositions, if he ch05e to do so, separately from 
the Russians.* Sir He\v, ho\vever, felt himself in honor bound by 
Coloncll\Iurray's observation to the French officer, anù ,,",ould not 
take advantage of the occasion; he like\vise felt disinclined to re- 
linquish a negotiation ,vhich, fron1 certain circun1stances, he deemed 
upon the point of being crowned ,vith success. lIe therefore des- 
* Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry. 
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patched Colonel 
Iurray to Lisb<;>n, ,vith directions to inforl11 J unot 
of the Achniral's objection, and to give notice of the consequent 
rupture of the arn1Ïstice, l\lurray hiInself being provided, ho\vever, 
,vith full po\vers to enter into and conclude a definitive treaty upon 
a fresh basis. The army ,va
, at the saIne tin1e, pushed for\vard to 
Ramalhal, and Sir J. 1\1oore'8 troops ,vere land
d at l\laceira Bay, 
but the order to repair to that place did not reach theIll until seve- 
ral regilnents had been disembarked in the l\1ondego;* the re- 
shipping of these, together ,vith contrary ,vinds, had caused a delay 
of four days, and at l\Iaceira great difficulty and SOllle loss ,\Tas sus- 
tained in getting on shore, an operation only effected by five days 
of incessant exertion on the part of the navy; the boats ,yere con- 
stantly S\y:ullped by the surf
 and such \vas its fury th.,'1.t not 11101'e 
than thirty remained fit for :5ervice at the conclusion. 
On the 27th, infoI'll1ation ,vas receiyed from Colonell\Iurray that 
a fresh treaty ,vas in agitation upon an admissible basis; and the 
next day the arnlY took a ne,v position, a part occupying 1.'o1'res 
Vedras, and the remainder being placed in the rear of that to\vn. 
l\Iean\vhile, in Lisbon, the agitation of the public 111ind ,vas exces- 
sively great; hope and fear ,vere lnagnified by the obscurity of 
affairs, and the contradictory ne\vs ,yhich ,vas spread by the French, 
and by those ,vho held cOInmunication ,vith the country, had in- 
cr(Jased the anxious feeling of joy or grief ahnost to phrenzy. Junot 
111ade every effort to engage Admiral Silliavin in the negotiation, 
and the necessity by ,vhich the latter ,vas forced to put his ships in 
a hostile and guarded attitude, contributed powerfully to control the 
populace, and give strength to an opinion industriously spread, that 
he ,yould Inake conl1110n cause 1vith the French. Nevertheless 
Sinia.yin had no intention of this kind, and very early gave notice 
that he ,vouid treat separately; ,vherefore the French, being thus 
left to themselves, had no resource but their o,vn dexterity, and 
brought all the ordinary machinery of diplomatic subtlety into play. 
Among other schenles, Junot opened a separate c0111munication 
with Sir IIe,v Dalryulple at the m01l1cnt ,vhen Colonel l\Iurray, 
invested ,vith full po,vers, ,vas engaged in daily conferences with 
J{ellermann; anti the difficulty of coming to a conclusion ,vas much 
increaseJ by the natural sources of suspicion and jealousy incident 
to such a singular transaction, 'where t,vo foreign nations ,yere seen 
bargaining, and one of them honestly bargaining, for the goods and 
interests of a third, yet scarcely hinting even at the existence of 
the latter. The French being the ,veakest, ,vere n10st subtle, and 
to protect the vital questions aùvanced extravagant clain1s; on the 
other hand, the Portugúese leaders, no longer fearing a defeat, pro- 
lE- ProceedingR of the Court of Inquir
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tested against the convention, passed th
 line of demarcation, athick- 
ed the 
-'rench patrols, and menaced an attack from the side of 
Santa,ren1. ,}:'l1Ïs movelnent, and the breach of faith in attacking 
the patrols, \vere pron1ptly and distinctly disavo'\'{ed by Sir IIew; 
yet they kept suspicion a,vake, and the n1utual misunderstandings 
ar05e at last to such a height, that J unot, seelning for a lTIOn1ent to 
recover all his natural energy, threatened to burn the public estab- 
lisillnents, and make his retreat good at the expense of the city; 
a menace "Thich nothing could have prevented hiln from executing. 
Finally, ho,vever, a deJìnitive treaty was concluded at Lisbon on 
the 30th, and soon after'\vards ratified in form. 
This celebrated convention, in1properly called" of Cintra," con- 
sisted of hventy-t'\vo original, and three supplen1entary articles, upon 
the expediency of 1113ny of ,vhich Sir Arthur 'Vellesley and the 
c0111n1ander-in-chief disagreed; but as their disagreen1ent had 
reference to the details and not to the general principle, the histori- 
cal ilnportance is not sufficient to call for remark. An inforn1ality 
on the part of tJunot caused some delay in the ratification of the 
instrun1ent; the British arn1Y marched not,vithstanding to take up 
the position near Lisbon, assigned to it by: the 11th article of the 
treaty, and on the march, Sir Hew DalrYlnple 111et t,vo Russian 
officers, ,vho 'v ere charged to open a separate negotiation for the 
Russian squadron; he, ho,vever, refused to receive their credentials, 
and referred theln to Sir Charles Cotton. "Thus bafUed in an 
attempt t.o carryon a double treaty, for a naval one ,vas already 
con1menced, Siniavin, ,vhose conduct appears to have been weak, 
,vas forced to COlne to a conclusion ,vith the English Admiral. At 
first he claÌ1ned the protection of a neutral port, but as singly he 
possessed none of that ,veight ,vhich circunlstances 11ad given him 
before the convention ,vith J unot, his clain1 ,vas ans,vered by an 
intimation that a British flag was flying on the forts at the mouth 
of the Tagus; and this ,vas true, for the third and forty-second 
regiments, under the command of Major-General Beresford, having 
landed and taken possession of them, in virtue of the convention, 
the British colors were improperly hoisted instead of the Portu- 
guese. Foiled again by this proceeding, the justice of which is 
somewhat doubtful, Siniavin finally agreed to surrender upon the 
follo,ving terms: 
1. The Russian ships, ,vith their sails, stores, &c., were to be 
held by England, as a deposit, until six months after the conclusion 
of a peace bet\veen the t,vo governlnents of the contracting parties. 
2. The Adn1iral, officers, and searnen, ,vithout any restriction as 
to their future services, ,vere to be transported to Russia at the 
expense of the British government. 


. 
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But two additional articles ,vere, subsequently to the ratification 
of the original treaty, proposed by the Russians, and 'assented to 
by the English Adtniral. The first stipulated that the ilnperial 
flag should be displayed, even in the British harbors, as long as the 
Russian Admiral remained on board. The second provided that 
the ships themselves and their stores should be delivered again at 
the appointed time, in the same state as ,vhen surrendered. The 
rights of the Portuguese ,vere not referred to, but Sir Charles 
Cotton w'as justified by his instructions, ,vhich authorized him to 
lnake prize of the Russian fleet. * Silliavin thus suffered all the 
inconvenience of hostilities, and the shalne of striking his colors, 
,vithout having violated in any manner the relations of amity in 
'v hich his nation stood \vith regard to Portuga1. On the other 
hand, for the sake of a fe,v old and decaying ships, the British 
governnlent Inade an injudicious display of contelnpt for the inde- 
pendence of their ally, because, ,vith singular inconsistency, they 
pcnnitted the officers and crews, the real strength of the squadron, 
to return to the Baltic, although scarcely a year had elapsed since 
the national character was defiled in that quarter, to suppress a 
navy ininlical to Great Britain. This inconsistency belonged 
,vholly to the ministers; for the two original articles of the treaty 
only ,vere confirmed by them, and they ,vere copied from the 
Adnliralty instructions delivered to Sir Charles Cotton four months 
previous to the transaction. t Yet that officer, by the very men 
w'ho had fralued those instructions, ,vas, ,vith matchless effrontery, 
rebuked for having adopted a new principle of maritinle sur- 
render! 
On the 2d of Septeluber head-quarters ,vere established at 
Oyeras; the right of the arnlY occupied the forts at the mouth of 
the river, the left rested upon the heights of Bellas. The French 
army concentrated in Lisbon posted their piquets and guards as if 
in front of an enenlY, and at night the sentries fired upon whoever 
approached their posts; the police disbanded of their o,vn a.ccord, 
and the city became a scene of turbulence, anarchy, and crime.t 
N oÍ\vithstanùing the presence of their enemies, the inhabitants of 
the capital testified their joy, and evinced their vengeful feelings in 
a relnarkable manner; they refused to sell any provisions, or to 
deal in any nlanner ,vith the French; they snng songs of triumph 
in their hearing, and ill their sight fabricated thousands of snlall 
lanlps for the avowed purpose of ilhuninating the streets at their 
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departure; the doors of n1any of the houses occupied by the troops 
,,,ere lllarked in one night; nlen "rere observed bearing in their 
hats lists of Portuguese or Frenchmen designed for slaughter, and 
the quarters of Loison ,vere threatened ,vith a serious attack. Yet 
a.1nid:::;t all this disorder and violence, General Travot, and son1e 
others of the French arlllY, fearlessly and safely traversed the 
streets, unguarded save by the reputation of their just and liberal 
conduct ,vhen in po\ver, a fact extrelnely honorable to the Portu- 
guese, and conclusive of the lllisconcluct of Loison.* Junot himself 
,vas Inenaced by an assassin, but he treated the affair ,vith Inagna- 
nimity, and in general he ,vas respected, although in a far less 
degree than Travot. 
The dread of an explosion, ,vhich ,vould have cOlllprolllised at 
once the safety of his army and of the city, induced the French 
General to hasten the period ,vhen an English division ,vas to 
occupy the citadel and take charge of the public tranquillity. 
l\IeaIHvhile emissaries from the Junta of Oporto fomented the dis- 
position of the populace to COllllllit themselyes by an attack upon 
the French, the convention ,vas reprobated, and endeavors ,,'{ere 
fruitlessly made to turn the tide of indignation even against the 
English, as abettors of the invaders. The judge of the people, an 
energetic, but turbulent fello,v, issued an inflammatory address in 
,yhich, calling for a suspension of the treaty, he designated the French 
as robbers and insulters of religion. The 1\Ionteiro 1\101', "rho conl- 
mandeù a rabble of peasantry, which he dignified vdth the title of 
an arnlY, took possession of the south bank of the Tagus, and from 
his quarters issued a protest against the convention, the execution 
of ,vhich he had the audacity to call upon Sir Charles Cotton to in- 
terrupt; the latter sent his con1lllunications to Sir He,v Dalrynlple, 
,vho treated thenl ,vith the contemptuous indignation they merited. 
Sir John IIope being appointed I
ngl,ish COlllnlandant of Lisbon, 
took possession of the castle of Belem on the 10th, and of the 
citadel the 12th, and, by his firm and vigorous conduct, reduced 
the effervescence of the public mind., and repressed the disorders 
v{hich had arisen to a height that gave opportunity for the comlnis- 
sion of any villainy. rr-'he Duke of Abrantes, \vith his stafl
 enl- 
barked the 13th. The first divi
ion of his arn1Y sailed the 15th; 
it ,vas follo\veJ by the second and third divisions, and on the 30th, 
all the French, except the garrisons of Elvas and AhneiJa, ,vere 
out of Portugal. 
But the execution of the convention had not been carried on 
thus far \vithout much trouLle and contestation. Lord Proby, tqe 
Engli:sh conllnissioner appointed to carry the articles of the treaty 
* Thiebault. 
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into effect, ,yas joined by 2\Iajor-General Beresford on the 5tl1, and 
their uniteù labors ,vere scarcely sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of a task, in the prosecution of ,vhich di:-,putes hourly arose. 
Anger, the cupidity of individuals, and opportunity, conlbined to 
push the J1'rench beyond the bounds of honor and decency, and 
several gross attelnpts ,vere 111ade to appropriate property ,vhich 
no interpretation of the stipulations could give a color to; amongst 
the nlost odious ,vere the abstraction of manuscripts and rare speci- 
nlens of natural history frol11 the National 1\Iuseunl, and the 
invasion of the deposito publico, or funds of money a,vaiting legal 
decision for their final appropriation. These dishonest attenlpts 
\vere Inet and checked ,vith a strong hand, and at last a conlnlittee, 
cOl1
isting of an indiyidual of each of the three nations, ,vas ap- 
pointed by the c0l11missioners on both sides. Their office "
as to 
receive reclanlations, to investigate theIn, and to do justice by 
seizing upon all contraband baggage en1barkec1 by the li"'rench-a 
Ineasure attended ,vith excellent effect. It l1luSt, ho,yever, be ob- 
served that the loud complaints and violence of the Portuguese, and 
the machinations of the Bishop of Oporto, seem to haye excited the 
suspicions of the British, and influenced their acts n10re than the 
real facts ,varranted; for the national character of the Portuguc
e 
,vas not then understood, nor the extent to ,vhich they supplied the 
place of true reports by the fabrication of false ones, generally 
kno'vll. 
Party ,vriters have not been ,vanting 8ince to exaggerate the 
grounds of cOlnplaint. The Engli
h have imputed frauù and eva- 
sions of the 1110St di:3honorable kind to the French, and the latter 
have retorted by accusations of gratuitous insult, and breach of 
faith, ina:-311lUch as their soldiers, ,vhen on board the British ships, 
,yere treated ,vith cruelty in order to induce them to desert. It 
,vould be too much to affirln that all the error ,vas on one side, 
but it does appear reasonable and consonant to justice to decide 
that a
 the E"rench ,vere originally aggressors and acting for their 
o,vn interest, and that the British ,vere interfering for the protec- 
tion of the Portuguese, an indecorous zeal on the part of the latter, 
if not commendable, ,vas certainly n10re excusable than in their 
opponents. Upon the ground of its being inlpossible for J unot to 
kno,v ,vhat ,vas doing in his nanle, the British comnlissioners 
acquitted him of any personal impropriety of conduct, and his 
public orders, ,vhich denounced seyere puni
hments for such mal- 
practices, corroborated this testimony; yet I(ellerrnann, in his 
con-vnunications ,vith Sir IIe,v Dalrymplc, did not scruple to insin- 
uate matters to the Duke's disadvantage.* But, amid
t all these 
* Sir IIew Dalrynlple's Narrative. Court of Inquiry. 
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conflicting accusations, the British c.oll1mander's personal good 
faith and scupulous adherence to ju::;tice has neyer been called in 
question. 
To define the exact extent to ,vhich each party should have 
pushed their clain18 is not an easy task, yet an ilnpartial investi
a- 
tor would begin by carefully separating th
 original rights of the 
French from those rights ,vhich they acquired by the conyention; 
and much of the subsequent clan10r in England against the authors 
of that treaty sprung fron1 the error of confounding these e
sen- 
tially distinct grounds of argument. Conquest being the sole 
foundation of the first, defeat, if cOlnplete, extinguished then1;' if 
incomplete, nullified a part only. No,v the issue of the appeal to 
arms not having been ans,verable to the justice of the can
e, an 
agreement ensued, by ,yhich a part ,vas sacrificed for the sake of 
the ren1ainder, and upon the terms of that agreen1ent the ,,,,hole 
question of right hinges. If the French 'were not pri
oners of ,yar, 
it follo,vs that they had not forfeited their clainls founded on the 
right of conquest, but they ,,,,ere ,villing to exchange an insecure 
tenure of the ,vhole for a secure tenure of a part. ".rhe difficulty 
consisted in defining exactly ,,,hat was conceded, and ,vItat 
hould 
be recovered from then1. 'Vith respect to the latter, the restitution 
of plunder acquired anterior to the convention was clearly ont of 
the question; if officially obtained, it ,yas part of the rights bar- 
gained for-if individually, to what tribunal could the innunlerable 
claiu1s ,yhich ,vould follow such an article be referred? Abstract 
notions of right in such Inatters are misplaced. If an army snr- 
renders at discretion, the victors may say ,vith Brennus, "'V oe to 
the vanqui
hed;" but a convention iInplies some ,yeakness, and 
TI1USt be ,veighed in the scales of prudence, not in those of justice. 
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The BIshop and Junta of Oporto ahn at the snprcllle power; wish to estab1ish the 
f'eat of goyernment at Oporto; their intrigues; strang-e proceedings of General 
Decken-; reflections thereupon-Claulo1' raised againt;t the convention in 
Encrland and in Portugal; soon ceases in Portugal-The Spanish General Gal- 
luz
o refuses to ackno\vledge the cOllvention; inyests Fort La. Lippe; his pro- 
ceedings absurd and unjrì;'tifinble--Sir John 110po marches against hiln; he 
alters liis conduct-Garrison of La Lippe; Inarch to I.isboll; eInbarked-Garri- 
son of Alnleida; march to Oporto; attacked and plundered by the Portuguese 
-.'3ir Hew DalrYlnple and Sir Harry BUl'rard recalled to }:ngland- Yile conduct 
of the daily press-Violence of public feeling-Convention, irnproperly called, 
of Cintra-Observations-Oll the action of Roriça-On the battle of Vill1Ìero
 
On the convention. 


THE interview that took place at Vimiero bet,veen Don Ber- 
nardin Freire d' Andrada and Sir IIew Dalrymple has been already 
noticed as the comlnencement of an intrigue of some consequence. 
'l'he Portuguese chief objected at the time to the armistice concluded 
,,,ith ICellcrmann, ostensibly upon general grounds, but really, as it 
appeared to Sir IIew', because the Bishop and Junta of Oporto ,vere 
not named in the instrument. At the desire of Freire, one Ayres 
Pinto de Souza ,vas received at the English head-quarters as the 
protector of Portuguese interests during the subsequent negotiation, 
and he ,vas soon apprised that a treaty for a definitive convention 
,vas on foot, himself and his General being invited to state their vie,vs 
and ,vi:;hes before any further steps 'v ere taken. Neither of them 
took any notice of this invitation,.but ,vhen the treat.y ,vas concluded 
clalnored louùly against it. "The British army ,vas, they said, an aux- 
iliary force, and should only act as such; nevertheless, it had assumed 
the right of treating w'ith the French for Portuguese interests, and a 
convention had Leen concluded ,vhich protected the cnemy fì
om the 
punislunent due to his rapine and cruelty; it ,vas more favorable 
than the strength of the relatiye parties ,varranted, and no notice 
had been taken of the Portuguese governn1ent, or of the native army 
hi the .AJemtejo; men w'ho "Tere obnoxious to their countryn1en for - 
having aided the invaders, ,vere protected from a just vengeance; 
finally, the fortresses "\vere bargained for as acquisitions appertain- 
ing to the British army-a circumstance ,vhich must inevitably 
excite great jealousy both in Portugal and Spain, and injure the 
general cause by affording an opportunity for the French emissa.. 
ries to create di::;union among the allied nations. They d,velt also 
upon the importance of the native forces, the strength of the insur.. 
rection, and insinuated that separate operations ,vere likely to be 
carrie 1 on not,vithstanding the treaty. 
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IS" oble ,yords often CO'V"er pitiful deeds: this renlonstrance, ap- 
parently springing fron1 the feelings of a patriot ,vho:3c heart ,vas 
ulcerated by the "Tongs his country had sustained, ,vas but a cloak 
for a n1iserable interested intrigue. The Bishop of Oporto, a 
meddling ambitious priest, had early conceiyed the project of 
placing hinlself at the head of the insurrectional authorities, and 
transferring the seat of governn1ent from Lisbon to Oporto. lIe 
"Tas a\vare that he should encounter great opposition, and he hopeù 
that by inyeigling the English General to countenance thesp pre- 
tensions, he Inight, ,vith the aid of 
""reire's force, and his o,vn 
influence" succeed in the object of his ,vishes. ,Vith this vie,v he 
,vrote a letter to Sir Charles Cotton dated the fourth of August, in 
,vhich ,vas inclosed, as the letter describes it, "The form of gov- 
ernn1ent ,vith ,vhich they, the Junta of Oporto, meant to govern 
Portugal 'v hen the city of Lisbon should be free fron1 the French;" 
and this letter, together ,vith its inclosure, being transmitted to 
Sir Arthur "\V cHesley, he placed them an10ng other public docu- 
ments in the hands of Sir I-Ie,v Dalrymple ,vhen the latter first 
]anded at l\Iareira. In the document itself it ,yas declared that 
"The Lody of government had taken the glorious resolution of 
restoring the Portuguese lnonarchy in all its extent, and of re- 
covering the cro,yn of Portugal for its la,,,ful sovereign Don pJ uan 
VI., their prince." But this" glorious resolution" ,,,"as burthened 
,vith many forn1s and restriction8; and although the t.T unta pro- 
fesseù the intention of re-estaLlishing a regency, they declared, 
" that if this ne,v regency should be interrupted by a ne,v invasion 
of the French, or by any other thÙtg, the Junta ,vould immediately 
take the government on itsel
 and exercise the authority and 
jurisdiction ,vhich it had done ever since its institution." 
Thus prepared for son1e cabal, Sir Hc,v DaIryn1ple "Tas at no 
loss for an ans\ver to Freire's remonstrance. lIe observed, that 
if the government of Portugal had not been mentioncd in the 
treaty, neither had that of England, nor that of France. The 
convention was purely military, and for the present concerned only 
the commanders in the field. "Tith regard to the occupation of 
the fortresses, and the fact of the British arlny being an auxiliary 
force, the first ,vas lllerely a measure of nlilitary precaution abso- 
lutely necessary, and the latter ,vas in no ,vay rendered doubtful 
l)y any act ,vhich had been committed; he, Sir IIe\v, ,vas instructed 
by his government to assist i
 restoring the Prince l{egent of Por- 
tugal to his lawful rights, ,vithout any secret or interested lnotives ; 
finally, the Portuguese General had been invited to assist in the 
negotiations, and if he had not done so, the blame rested ,,,ith 
himself. To this Sir flew might have justly added, that the con" 
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duct of Freire in ,vithc1ra\ving his troops at the 11108t critical 
lllon1ent of the caillpaign, by no Ineans entitled hinl to assume no 
high tone to,vards those ,vholn he had so disgracefully deserted in 
the hour of danger. 
The Portuguese General ,vas silenced by this plain and decided 
ans\ver; yet the English General ,vaS quickly convinced that the 
Bishop and his coadjutors, ho\vever incapa1lc of conducting great 
affair
, ,vere experienced plotters. In his first intervie\v ,,,itlt 
Andrada, Sir IIe\v Dalrymple had taken occasion to observe, that 
"no government la\vfully representing the Prince Regent actually 
existed in Portugal;" in fact, a. Junta, calling itself indepcndcnt, 
,vas like,vise established in Algarvé, and the Inelnbers of the 
regency legally invested by the Prince \vith suprelne authority \vere 
dispersed, and part of thelll in the power of the French. 'This 
ob
crvation, so adverse to the prelate's vie,Y's, \vas transmitted to 
hilll by Freire, together ,vith 3, copy of the armistice; and he ,vas 
\vell a,vare that a definitive convention, differing lllaterially fronl 
the arlnistice, ,vas upon the point of being concluded, the refusal of 
Sir Charles Cotton to concur in the latter having rendered it null 
and void. Nevertheless, preserving silence on that pöint, the 
Bbhop for\yarded the copy of the armistice to the Chevalier Da 
Souza, Portuguese minister in London, accompanied by a letter 
filled \vith invectives and misrepresentations of its provisions; the 
Chevalier placed this letter, ,vith its inclosures, in the hands of 1\11'. 
Canning, the English Secretary of State for foreign affairs, and at 
the saIne tinlC delivering to hinl an official note, in ,vhich, adopting 
the style of the prelate and Junta, he spoke of theIn as the repre- 
bcntatives of his sovereign, and the possessors of the suprelne 
po,ver in Portugal. 
Nor 'were the efforts of the party confined to fornlal C0111nlUni- 
cations ,vith the ministers: the daily press teemed with invectives 
against the English General's conduct; ex-parte statenlents, found- 
eù on the provisions of an armistice that ,,,,as never concluded, 
being thus palmed upon a public, al\vays hasty in judging of such 
matters, a prejudice against the convention ,vas rai
cd before either 
the terms o
 or the events "rhich led to it, ,y('re kno\vn. For Sir 
lIe\v, forgetting the ordinary forIns of official intercourse, had neg- 
le..cted to translnit information to his governlnent until fifteen days 
after the commencenlent of the treat v , and the ministers unable to 
d " J , 
contra lct or explain any of Souza's assertions V'{ere thus placed 
i
 a mortifying situation, by ,vhich their minds ',vere irritated and 
dlspos?d to take a prejudiced view' of the real treaty. l\Iean\vhile 
the BIshop pretended to know nothinO' of the convention hence 
the silence of Freire during the negotiation; but that on
e con- 
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eluded, a clamor ,vas, by the party, raised in Portugal, silnilar to 
,,,hat had already been excited in Eng]and: thus both nations 
appeared to be equally indignant at the conduct of the General, 
"Tben, in fact, his proceedings ,vere unknow11 to either. 
It ,vould appear that the Bishop had other than Portuguese 
coadj ntors. 'The Baron Von Decken, a IIanoverian officer, ,vas 
appointed one of the l11Ílitary agents at Oporto; he ,vas subject to 
Sir IIe"T Dalrymple's orders, but as his Inission ,vas of a detached 
nature, he ,vas also to C0111111unicatc directly ,vith the Secretary of 
State in England. Yon Dccken arrived at Oporto upon the 17th 
August, and the Sa111e evening, in concert ,vith the Bishop, con- 
cocted a project achnirably adapted to for,vard the vie,vs of the 
latter: they agreeù that the prelate ,vas the fittest person to be at 
the head of the goverI;llnent, and that as he could 110t or pretended 
he could not quit Oporto, the seat of goverl1l11ent ought to be 
transferred to that city. 
T,vo ob:5tacles to this arrangement were foreseen: first, the 
Prince Regent at his departure had nominated a regency, and left 
full instructions for the filling up of vacancies arising from death 
or other causes; secondly, the people of Lisbon and of the south- 
ern provinces V\Tould certainly resist any plan for changing the 
seat of government; hence, to obviate these difficulties, Von 
Decken ,vrote largely in comn1endation of the proposed arrange- 
ment, vilifying the conduct of the regency, and urging Sir He,v 
not only to give his sanction to the an1bitious project, but to employ 
the British troops in controlling the people of Lisbon, should they 
attempt to frustrate the Bishop's plans. To conciliate the melnbers 
of the regency, it ,vas proposet1 to adn1it a portion of them into 
the ne,v government, and Francisco Noronha, Francisco de Cunha, 
the l\Ionteiro 1\10r, and the principal Castro, ,vere named as being 
the only men ,vho ,vere faithful to their sovereign. N o,v the last 
had accepted the office of l\Iinister of VV orship under the :French, 
and ,vas consequently unfaithful; but he ,vas the half-brother of 
the Bishop, Castro being legitimately born. Under the pretext of 
sparing the feelings of the people of Lisbon, it was further pro- 
posed to appoint a Portuguese commandant, subject to the British 
governor, yet with a native force under his orders, to conduct all 
lnatters of police, and t.he Bishop took the occasion to recommend 
a particular general for that office. Finally, civil dissension and all 
its attendant evils ,vere foretold as the consequences of rejecting 
this plan.' .. 
Sir He,v Dalrymple's ans,ver was perelnptoryand decisive. He 
reprÍ1nanded General Von Decken, and at once put an end to the 
Bishop's hopes of support from the English army.. This second 
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repulse-for Sir He,v's answer did not reach Oporto until after 
Freire's report had arrived there-completed the mortification of 
the prelate and his Junta, and they set no bounds to their violence. 
Efforts ,vere nlade to stÎ1llulate the populace of Lisbon to attack 
both French and English, in the hope that the terrible scene ,vhich 
nlust haye ensued ,,"'oulçl effectually prevent the re-establishment 
of the old regency, and at the same tÎlne render the transfer of the 
seat of governnlent to Oporto an easy task. lIenee the outrageous 
conduct of the l\Ionteiro 1\lor and of the judge of the people, and 
the fornler's insolent letter calling upon Sir Charles Cotton to in- 
terrupt the execution of the convention. 
The 3d Septelnber, Sir IIe,v Dalrymple received instructions 
from honle relative to the formation of a new regency ,vhich ,yere 
conlpletcly at variance ,,-ith the plan arranged bet,veen the Bishop 
and General Von Decken, yet no difficulty attended the execution; 
and here, as in the case of Prince Leopold, ,ve are arrested by the 
singularity of the transaction. General Charles Ste,vart, brother 
of Lord Castlereagh, ,vas the bearer of \T on Decken's first letter. 
He ,vould not kno,vingly have lent himself to an intrigue subver- 
sive of his brother's vic\vs, as explained in the official instructions 
sent to Sir Hew; neither is it likely that Von Decken should 
plunge into such a delicate and important affair in one hour after 
his arrival at Oporto, if he had not been secretly authorized by 
some member of the English Cabinet: are we then to seek for a 
clue to these mysteries in that shameful 1\Iachiavelian policy that 
soon after,vards forced Lord Castlereagh to defend his public meas- 
ures by a duel? 
But the usual fate of plans laid by men more cunning than ,vise 
attended the Bishop of Oporto's projects. lIe was successful for a 
moment in rendering the convention of Cintra odious to the Por- 
tuguese, yet the great mass of the people soon ackno,vledged ,vith 
gratitude the services rendered thenl by the English, rejoicing at 
the fulfilment of a treaty which freed their country at once fi
onl 
the invaders. And ,veIl might they rejoice, ,vhen they beheld 
above hventy-five thousand bold and skilful soldiers reluctantly 
quitting the strongholds of the kingdom, and to the last maintain- 
ing the haughty air of an arnlY unsubdued, and capable on the 
slightest provocation of resorting once more to the decision of battle. 
The Portuguese people ,vere contented, but the Spanish General 
Galluzzo appears to have favored the vie,vs of the Oporto faction. 
Detachments of his troops and Portuguese refugees, principally 
from the northern provinces, and conlmanded by a Spaniard, ,vere 
acting in conjunction with the insurgents of the Alemtejo. l\Iany 
disputes had arisen between the t,vo nations, as I have already 
VOL.L 8 
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related; for the Spaniards treated Portugal a
 a conquered coun- 
try, denied the authority of the Portuguese General Leite, ,vho 'vas 
not of the Bishop.s party, and insulted hÏ1n personally; they even 
seized his military ches
 at Campo l\Iayor, and in all things acted 
with the utmost vi01ence and rapacity. 
Galluzzo hinlself ""as required by his o,vn governlnent to join 
the Spanish armies concentrating on the Ebro; but instead of 
obeying, he collected his forces near Elvas, and '\vhen he heard of 
the convention concluded at Lisbon, invested Fort La Lippe, and 
refused to permit the execution of the treaty relative to that iln- 
pregnable fortress. Colonel Girod de N ovillard comnlanded the 
French garrison, and, profiting froin its situation, had compelled 
the inhabitants of Elvas to shut theii" gates also against the Span- 
iards, and to supply the fort daily '\vith provisions. Galluzzo's 
proceedings ,vere therefore manifestly absurd in a lnilitary point 
of vie,v, for his attacks 'v ere confined to a trifling bombardnlent of 
La Lippe from an imn1ense distance, and the utnlost damage sus- 
tained, or likely to be sustained by that fortress, ,vas the knocking 
a,vay the cornices and chimneys of the governor's hou;o;e, every 
other part heing protected by bomb proofs of the finest masonry. 
Through Lord Burghersh, ,vho had been appointed to commu- 
nicate ,vith the Spanish troops in Portugal, Galluzzo ,vas, early in 
Septeulber, official1y informed of the articles of the convention, and 
that the troops of his nation confined on board the hulks at Lisbon 
'\vere by that treaty released, and ,vould be clothed, armed, and 
sent to Catalonia. Sir He\v DalrYluple also ,vrote to the Spanish 
General on the 5th of Septeinber, to repeat this intelligence, and to 
request that his detachment might be ,vithdra,vn from the Alemtejo, 
"There they '11'ere living at the expense of the people. Galluzzo, 
ho,vever, took no notice of either communication, pretending that 
he had opened his fire against La Lippe before the date of the 
convention, and that no third party had a right to interfere; he de- 
clared he would grant no terms to the garrisoe" nor pern1Ît any but 
Portuguese to enter the fort. Yet at this InOluent the Spanish a1'- 
TIlies on the Ebro ,vere languishing for cava!r.r, ,vhich he alone 
possessed; and his efforts '11'ere so despised by Girod that the lat- 
ter lnade no secret of his intention, if the fat
 of the French army 
at Lisbon should render such a step advisable, to blow up the 
,yorks and march openly through the midst of Galluzzo's troops. 
Colonel Ross being finally detached ,vith the 20th regiluent to 
receive the fort from Colonel Girod, and to escort the garrison to 
Lisbon under the terms of the convention, sent a flag of truce, and 
l\Iajor Colborne, '11'ho carried it, ,vas also furnished ,vith an auto- 
graph letter from Kellermann. He was received '\vith civility, but 
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Girod refused to surrender his post ,vithout n10re complete proof 
of the authenticity of the treaty, and ,,"ith the vie,v of acquiring 
that he proposed that a French otncer should proceed to Lisbon to 
verify the inforn1ation. 1-1e did not affect to disbelieve Colborne's 
information, but he ,vould not surrender his charge ,,
hi1e the 
slighte:5t doubt eapable of bcing ren10yed 'was attached to the trans- 
action; and so acting he did ,veIl, and like a good soldier. Gen- 
eral D'Arcy, ,vho comu1anded the Spanish investing force, ,vas 
persuaded to grant a truce for six days, to give tin1e for the jour- 
ney of the officers appointed to go to Li
ùon, but on thcir return it 
,vas not ,vithout great difficulty and delay that they ,vere permitted 
to cominunicate ,vith Colonel Girod, and 110 argument could prevail 
upon the obstinate Galluzzo to relinquish the siege. ....L\..fter a .wa.rln 
intercourse of letters, Sir IIe,v Dalrymple ordered Sir John I-Iope 
to advance to Estremos ,vith a considerable body of troops, to give 
,veight to his renlonstrances, and, if pushed to extrenÚty, even to 
force the Spaniard to desist fronl his un,varrantable pretensions; 
for it must be observed that Galluzzo ,vas not only putting aside 
the convention, by ,vhich he profited himsel
 but violating the in- 
dependence of the Portuguese, ,vho desired his absence froin their 
territory. He ,vas like,vise setting at nought the authority of his 
o,vn government; for the army of Estremadura pretended to act 
under the orders of the Junta of Seville, and Laguna, an accredited 
agent of that Junta, 'vas at the Inon1ent receiving froin Sir He,v 
Dalrymple the Spanish prisoners liberated by the effect of the con- 
vention, together ,vith n10ney and arlns to prepare then1 for inlnle- 
diate service in Catalonia, ,vhither they ,vere to be tran
ported in 
Briti
h vessels. One n10re effort ,vas ho,vever made to persuade 
the intractable Galluzzo to subn1it to reason, before recourse ,vas 
had to violent measures, which must have produced infinite evil. 
Colonel Graham repaired upon the 25th of Septen1bcr to Badajos, 
and his argumçnts, backed up by the approach of the po\verful 
division under IIope, ,vere finally successful. 
Colonel Girod evacuated the forts, and his garrison proceeded 
to Lisbon, attended by the 52d regiment as an escort; the rival 
troops agreed very ,veIl together, striving to outdo each other by 
the vigor and the military order of their lnarches, but the S,viss 
and French soldiers did not accord, and nutny of the latter ,vished 
to desert. At Lisbon the ,vhole ,vere imlnediately embarked, and 
the transports being detained for some tÎ1nc in the riyer, l\Iajor de 
Bosset, an officer of the Chasseurs Britanniques, contrived to per- 
suade near a thou
and of the men to desert, ,vho \vere afterwards 
received into the British service.* Girod con1plaineù of this as a 
* Appendi'"í to Colonel De Bosset"s PHrga, p. 134. Thiebault. 
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breac,h of the convention, and it must be confessed that it \vas an 
equivocal act, yet one ('OHlmon to all arlnies, and if done simply by 
persua
ion very excusable. 
Almeida surrendered ,vithout any delay, and the garrison being 
marched to Oporto, ,vere proceeding to embark, "Then the populace 
rose and ,yould have slain them if great exertions had not been 
Inac1e by the British ofiieers to prevent such a disgraceful breach 
of faith. The escort, although ,,"'eak, ,vas resolute to sustain the 
honor of their nation, and ,vould have fired upon the multitude if 
the circumstances had becoine desperate; yet several of the :fi
rench 
soldiers 'vere assassinated, and, in spite of every effort, the bag- 
gage ,,"'as landed, and the ,vhole plundered, the excuse being, that 
church plate ,vas to be found amongst it; an accusation easily 
Inade, difficult to be disproved to the satisfaction of a violent mob, 
and likely enough to be true. 
"I'his tun1ult gives scope for reflection upon the facility ,vith ,vhich 
TIlen adapt thelnselvcs to circumstances, and regulate their most 
furious pa
:5ions by the scale of self-interest. In Oporto, the suf- 
f
ring, in consequence of the invasion, ,vas trifling cOlnpared to the 
Inisery endured in Lisbon, yet the inhabitants of the forlner were 
much nlore outrageous in their anger. In Lisbon, the very persons 
"Tho had inflicted the ,vorst evils upon the people Yiere daily ex- 
posed, nlore or less, to violence, yet suffered none; \vhile in Oporto, 
it ,vas ,vith extreme difficulty that men, until that mOinent unseen 
of the 111tlltitude, 'were rescued froln their frantic revenge. In 
both cases fear regulated the degree of hatred sho\vn, and \ve may 
conclude from hence, that national insurrection
, ho\vever spon- 
taneous and vehement, if the result of hatred only, will never 
successfully resist an organized force, unless the Inechanical cour- 
age of di
cipline be grafted upon the first enthusiasnl. 
1Vhile the vexatious correspondence ,vith Galluzzo \vas going on, 
Sir He,v Dalrymple rene,ved his intercourse ,vith Castafios, and 
prepared to prosecute the ,val" in Spain. Tbe Spanish prisoners, 
about four thousand in number, "
ere sent to Catalonia, and the 
British army was cantoned principally in the Alemtejo along the 
road to Badajos; some officers \vere despatched to examine the 
roads through Beira ,vith a vie,v to a nlovement on that line, and 
General Anstruther \vas directed to repair to the fortress of Al- 
meida, for the purpose of regulating everything which n1Ïght con- 
cern the passage of the arIll], if it should be found nece
sary to 
enter Spain by that route. Lord 'Villiam Bentinck was also des- 
patched to l\Iadrid, having instructions to conlinunicate ,vith the 
Spanish generals and ,vith the central Junta, and to arrange with 
them the best line of march, the Inode of providing magazines, and the 
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plan of campaign. But in the luidst of these affairs, and before 
the garrison of Elvas arrived at Lisbon, Sir IIe\v Dalrymple ,vas 
called hOlue to ans,ver for his conduct relative to the convention; 
the cOlnn1and then devolved upon Sir IIarry Burrard, and he, after 
holding it a short tilue, also returned to England, there to abide the 
fury of the most outrageous and disgraceful public clan10r that ,vas 
ever excited by the falsehoods of venal political ,vriters. 
The editors of the daily press, adopting all the n1Ïsrepresenta- 
tions of the Portuguese minister, and concluding that the silence 
of governlnent ,vas the consequence of its dissatisfaction at the 
convention, broke forth ,vith such a torrent of rabid malevolence, 
that all feelings of !'ight and justice were overborne, and the voice 
of truth entirely stifled by their obstreperous cry. l\Iany of the 
public papers ,vere printed ,vith mourning lines around the text 
,vhich related to Portuguese affairs, all called for punishn1ent, and 
80n1e even talked of death to the guilty, before it ,vas possible to 
kno,v if any crilne had been cOffill1Ïtted; the infamy of the con- 
vention ,vas the universal subject of conversation, a general mad- 
ness seemed to have seized all classes, and, like the Athenians after 
the sea-fight of Arginusæ, the English people, if their hnvs ,yould 
have permitted the exploit, ,vould have condemned their victorious 
generals to death. 
A court "Tas assembled at Chelsea to inquire into the transac- 
tions relating to the armistice and the definitive convention. Sir 
Art!lur "'\Vellesley, Sir I-Iarry Burrard, Sir IIe,v DalrYInple, and 
the principal generals engaged at Vimiero, ,vere called before it; 
a minute investigation of all the circumstances took place, and a 
detailed report ,vas made, at the end of ,vhich it ,vas stated that 
no further judicial measures seemed to be called for. This ,vas not 
satisfactory to the government, and the members of the court "
ere 
required to state, individually, ,vhether they approved or disap- 
proved of the armistice and convention. It then appeared, that 
four approved and three disapproved of the convention, and an10ng 
the latter the Earl of l\Ioira distinguished hirnself by a labored 
criticism, ,vhich, however, left the pith of the question entirely un- 
touched. The proceedings of the board "Tere dispassionate anti 
impartial, but the report ,vas not luminous; a circumstance to be 
regretted, because the rank and reputation of the members ,vere 
sufficiently great to secure them from the revenge of party, and no 
set of men ,vere ever more favorably placed for giving a severe 
and just rebuke to popular injustice. 
Thus ended the last act of the celebrated convention of Cintra, 
the very name of ,vhich will ahvays be a signal record of the igno... 
rant and ridiculous vehemence of the public feelings; for the ar... 
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Inistice, the negotiations, the convention itself; and the execution 
of its provision
, were all comlnellced, conducted and concluded at 
the distance of thirty Iniles fronl Cintra, ,,"ith vdlieh place they had 
not the slightest connection, political, lllilitary, or local. Yet I.Jord 
Byron has gravely sung, that the convention ,,,,as signed in the 
l\larquis of l\Iarialva's house at Cintra; and the author of the 
" Diary of an Iny-alid," inlproving upon the poet's discovery, detected 
the stains of ink spilt by J unot upon the occasion ! 


OBSERV ATlûXS. 
1. General Thiebault says, that the scattered state of the French 
army in the beginning of August rendered its situation desperate, 
and that the slo,vness of Sir Arthur Wellesley saved it. Others 
again have accused the latter of rashness and temerity. Neither 
of these censures appears to be ,veIl founded. It is true that Junot's 
army ,vas disseminated; yet, to beat an army in detail, a general 
must be perfectly acquainted with the country he is to act in, ,veIl 
informed of his adversary's movements, and rapid in his o,vn. N o,v 
rapidity in ,val' depends as much upon the experience of the troops 
as upon the energy of the chief; but the English arn1Y ,vas ra,v, 
the staff and con1missariat mere novices, the artillery scantily and 
badly horsed, fe,v bagg3.ge or draft animals ,vere to be obtained in 
the country, and there ,vere only a hundred and eighty cavalry 
mounted. Such in1pediments are not to be removpd in a moment, 
and therein lies the difference bet,vixt theory and practice-be- 
t,veen criticism and execution. 
2. To disembark the army ,vithout ,vaiting for the reinforce- 
ments, ,vas a bold yet not a rash measure. Sir Arthur 'VeHesley 
kne,v that the French troops were very nluch scattered, although 
he ,vas not a,vare of the exact situation of each diyision, and, from 
the Bishop of Oporto's promises, he had reason to expect good 
assistance from the Portuguese, ,vho ,vould have been discouraged 
if he had not landed at once. 'Veighing these circulnstances, he 
,vas justified in disembarking his troops, and the event proved that 
he "ras right; he had full time to prepare his arlny, his marches 
,vere methodical, and he ,vas superior in number., to his enemy in 
each battle; his plans were characterized by a due mixture of en- 
terprise and caution, "veIl adapted to his o,vn force, and yet capable 
of being enlarged without jpconvenience ,vhen the l'einforcen1ent 
should arrive. . 
3. In the action of Roriça there ,vas a great deal to admire, and 
some grounds for animadversion. The InOyelnent against La- 
borde's first position was ,veIl conceived and executed, but the sub.. 
sequent attack against the heights of Zalnbugeira was undoubtedly 
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faulty, as the march of Ferguson's and Trant's divisions would 
have dislodged Laborde fronl that strong ridge ,vithout any attack 
on the front. It is said that such ,yas Sir Arthur's project, anù 
that sonle mistake in the orders caused General Ferguson to alter 
the direction of his march fron1 the flank to the centre. This, if 
true, does not excuse the error, because the comn1al1der-in-chief
 
being present at the attack in front, Inight have restrained it until 
Ferguson had. recovered the right direction. It is more probable 
that Sir Arthur did not expect any very vigorous resi
tance-that, 
,vishing to press the French in their retreat, he pushed on the 
action too fast; and Laborde, ,vho ,vas unquestionably no ordinary 
general, made the Inost of both time and CirCU111stances. 
4. Towarùs the clo
e of the day, ,vhen the French had decidedly 
taken to the 1110untains, the line of Loison's march was in the po,ver 
of the English General. If he had sent t,,,"o thousand lnen in pur- 
suit of Laborde, left one thousand to protect the field of battle, and 
with the remaining ten thousand marched against Loison, ,vhose 
advanced guard could not have been far off, it is probable that the 
latter ,vould have been surprised and totally defeated; at aU events . 
he could only have saved hilnself by a hasty retreat, ,vhich ,voult! 
have broken J unot's conlbinations and scattered his army in all 
directions. Sir Arthur "\Velle51ey, ho,vever, marched to Lourin- 
. ham, to cover the imn1ediate landing of his reinforcenlent and stores; 
and this ,vas prudent, because a soutlnvest ,vind ,vould in one night 
have sent half the fleet on shore in a surf unequalled for fury. 
Such indeed ,vas the difficulty of a diselnbarkation, that a detach- 
n1ent from the garrison of Peniché ,vould have sufficed to frustrate 
it. rrhe existence of a 
"'rench reserve, estinlated by report at four 
thousand men, ,vas kno,vn, its situation ,vas unkno,vn, and it might 
have been on the coast line; hence great danger to Anstruther, if 
he attenlpted a landing ,vithout being covered, greater still if he 
remained at sea. The reasons then for the march to Lourinhanl 
,\\Tere cogent, and, perhaps, outweighed the advantages of attacking 
Loison; yet it seems to have been an error not to have occupied 
Torres V cdras on the 18th; the disembarkation of Anstruther's 
force ,yould have been equally secured, ,vhile the junction of the 
French army, anù the consequent battle of ViIniero, ,,,"ould have 
been prevented. 
5. It is an agreeable task to render a just tribute of applause to 
the conduct of a gallant although unsuccessful enelny; and there is 
no danger of incurring the imputation of ostentatious liberality, in 
asserting that Laborùe's operations ,vcre exquisite specilnens of the 
art of ,val'. The free and confident manner in which he felt for his 
enemy-the occupation of Brilo:s, Obidos and Roriça in succession, 
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by ,vhich he delayed the final moment of battle and gained time 
for Loison-the judgrrlent and nice calculation ,vith ,vhich he 11lain- 
tained the po
ition of Roriç,a-the obstinacy ,vith ,vhich he defended 
the heights of Zalnbugeira, ,vere all proofs of a conSUlnnlate kno\v- 
ledge of ,var, and a facility of COlllnland rarely attained. 
6. Sir Arthur ,
V ellesley estÎ1llnted Laborde's nun1ber8 at six 
thousand men, and his estin1ation ,vas corroborated by the inforllla- 
tion gained from a ,voundeù French oíiicer during the action. It 
is possible that at Alcobaça there might have been so many, but I 
have thought it safer to rate them at five thousand, for the follo,v- 
ing reasons :-First, it is at all tilnes very difficult to judge of an 
enemy's force by the eye, and it is nearly inlpossible to do so cor- 
rectly,vhen he is skilfully posted, and, as in the present ca
e, desi- 
rous of appearing stronger than he really ,vas; secondly, the six 
hundred lllen sent on the 14th to Peniché, and three companies 
employed on the 16th and 17th to keep open the COllllllunicatiol1 
,vith Loison by Bombaral, Cadaval, and Segura, n1ust be deducted; 
thirdly, Laborde himself; after the convention, positively denied 
that he had so many as six thousand. * General Thiebault indeed 
says that only one thousand nine hundred ,vere present under 
arlns; but this assertion is certainly inaccurate, and even injurious 
to the credit of Laborde, because it ca
ts ridicule upon his really 
glorious deed of arlllS. It is surprising that a ,vell-informed and 
able ,vriter should disfigure an excellent ,vQrk by Ruch trifling. 
7. Vimiero ,vas merely a short combat, yet it lea to inlportant 
results, because J unot ,vas unable to cOlnprehend the ad vanta.ges 
of his situation. Profitable lessons may ho\vever be drawn fron1 
every occurrence in ,val", and Vimiero is not deficient in good sub- 
jects for lnilitary speculation. To many officers the position of 
the British appeared ,veak from its extent, and dangerous from its 
proximity to the sea, into ,vhich the arlny must have been driven 
if defeated. The last objection is well founded, and suggests the 
reflection that it is unsafe to neglect the principles .of the art even 
for a moment. The ground having been occupied merelya3 a teln- 
porary post, \vithout any vie,v to fighting a battle, the line of retreat 
by Lourinham ,vas, for the sake of a trifling convenience, left un- 
covered a fe\v hours. The accidental arrival of Sir Harry Bur- 
rard arrested the aùvance movement projected by Sir Arthur 
\Vellesley for the 21 st, and in the lllean tilne J unot took the lead; 
and had he been successful upon the left, there ,vonId have been 
no retreat for the British army. But the extent of the position at 
VÎlniero, although considerable for a small army, ,vas 110 cause of 
,veakness, because the line of cOlllmunication fro111 the right to the 
* Sir A. 1Vellesley's Narrative. Court of Inquiry. 
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them for,vard to Santarem, ,va.:; unquestionable; unless the prob- 
able consequences of such a nlovement are taken into considera- 
tion, Sir Arthur \Vellesley's foresight cannot be justly appre- 
ciated. 
Lisbon, situated near the end of the tongue of land lying behyeen 
the sea-coast and the Tagus, is defended to the north ,yard by vast 
mountains, that, rising in successive and nearly parallel ranges, end 
abruptly in a line extending from Torres Vedras to Alhandra on 
the Tagus; and as these ridges can only be passed at certain points 
by an army, the intersections of the different roads form so many 
strong positions. l\Ioreover, the great mass of the 1\lonte Junto, 
,vhich appears to lead perpendicularly on to the centre of the first 
ridge, but stops short at a fe,v miles distance, sends a rugged shoot, 
called the Sierra de Barragueda, ill a slanting direction to,vards 
1."orres V edras, from ,vhich it is only divided by a deep defile. 
From this conformation it results, that an arnlY marching fronl 
the 1\londego to Lisbon must either pass behind the l\Ionte Junto, 
and follo,v the line of the Tagus, or keeping the ,vestern side of 
that Inountain, come upon the position of Torres Vedras. 
If Sir Arthur 'VeHesley had adopted the fir::;t line of operations, 
his subsistence n1ust have been dra,vn by convoys from the 1\lon- 
dego; the enemy's nU111erOUS cavalry 'V 0 llld then have cut his COln- 
munications, and in that state he ,vould have had to retreat, or to 
force the positions of Alhandra, Alverca, and finally the heights of 
Bellas, a strong position the right flank of ,,,,hich ,vas covered by 
the creek of Saccavem, and the left flank by the irnpassable Sierra 
dos Illfiernos. On the other line, rI'orres Vedras ,,,,as to be carried, 
and then 1\fafra or l\Iontechique, follo\ving the direction of Junot's 
retreat. If 1\Iafra was forced, and it could not "Tell be turned, a 
line of march, by Cassim and Quelus, upon Lisbon, ,vould have been 
open to the victors; but that route, besides being longer than the 
road through 1\Iontechique and Loures, ,yonId, ,vhile it led the 
English army equally away from the fleet, have entangled it alnong 
the fortresses of Ereceira, St. Antonio, Cascaes, S1. Julian's, and 
Belern. Again, supposing the position of l\Iontechiq ue to be 
stormed, the heights of Bellas offered a third line of defence; and 
lastly, the citadel and forts of Lisbon itself .vould have sufficed to 
cover the passage of the river, and a retreat upon Elvas would 
have been secure. 
Thus it is certain, that dif1Ìculties of the mo::;t serious nature 
a"aited the English army whilë acting on a single line of operations, 
and the double line proposed by Sir Arthur was strictly scientific. 

'or if Sir John 1\Ioore, disembarking at the 1\Iondego, had Inarcbed 
first to Santarem and then to Saccavem, he "\vould have turned the 
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positions of Torres Vedras and l\Iontechique; and Sir Arthur, on the 
other side, ,vould have turned the heights of Bellas by the road of 
Quelus, and Junot's central situation could not have availed him, be- 
cause the distance bet\veen the British corpð ,vould be more than a 
day's march, and their near approach to Lisbon ,vould have caused an 
insurrection of the populace. The Duke of Abrantes Inust then 
either have abandoned that capital and fallen vigorously upon Sir 
John 1\Ioore, with a vie,v to over,vhehn him and gain Almeida or El- 
vas, or he nlust have concentrated his forces, and been prepared to 
cross the Tagus if he lost a battle in front of Lisbon. In the first case, 
the strength of the country afforded l\Ioore every facility for a suc- 
cessful resistance, and Sir Arthur's corps ,,
ould have quickly ar- 
rived upon the rear of the French. In the second case, ,Junot would 
have had to fight superior nUlnbers, ,vith an inveterate populace in 
his rear, and if; fearing the result of such an encounter, he had 
crossed the Tagus, and pushed for Elvas, Sir John l\Ioore's division 
could like,vise have crossed the river, and harassed the French in 
their retreat. The above reasoning being correct, it follo,vs that 
to re-embark Sir John l\Ioore's arnlyafter it had landed at the 
l\Iondego, and to bring it do,vn to l\Iaceira bay, was an error which, 
no convention intervening, might have proved fatal to the success 
of the campaign; and this error "Tas rendered more inlportant by 
the danger incurred from the passage, for, as the transports ,vere 
not sea-worthy, the greatest part \v<?uld have perished had a gale 
of \vind come on froln the south-,vest.* 
2. Sir Arthur "T ellesley's project of seizing l\Iafra by a rapid 
nlarch on the morning of the 21st, ,vas exceedingly bold; its suc- 
cessful execution ,vould have obliged Junot to make a hurried 
retreat by Enxara dos Cavalleiros to l\Iontechique, at the risk of 
being attacked in flank during his march; if he had moved by the 
longer route of Ruña auel Sobral, it is scarcely to be doubted that 
the British army,vouid have reached Lisbon before hÍ1n. But ,vas 
it possible so to deceive an enemy, inured to warfare, as to gain ten 
miles in a lnarch of sixteen? ,vas it possible to evade the vigilance 
of an experienced general, ,vho, being posted only nine 111iles o
 
possessed a forulidable cavalry, the efforts of,vhich could neither be 
checked nor interrupted by the small escort of horse in the Briti5h 
calnp? ,vas it, in fine, possible to avoid a defeat, during a flank 
march, along a road crossed and interrupted by a river, and several 
deep gullies \vhich formed the beds of mountain torrents? r.rhese 
are questions ,vhich naturally occur to every lnilitary nlan. rrhe 
sticklers for a rigid adherence to system \vould probably decide in 
the negative; Sir Arthur 'V elle
ley ,vas, however, not only prepared 
* Captain PtÙtene)., Malcolnl's evidence. Court of Inquiry. 
.'. . 
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to try at the tÎ1ne, but he after,vards deliberately affirined that, 
under certain circUlnstances of ground, an operation of that kind 
,vould succeed. 'To investigate such questions is the best study for 
an officer. 
A night In arch is the 1110st obvious Inoc1e of effecting such an 
enterprise, but not ahya.ys the best in circurl1stances ,vher
 expedi- 
tion is required; great generals have usually preferred the day- 
time, trusting to their o,yn skiIl in deceiving the enemy, ,vhile their 
army 11lade a forced lnarch to gain the object in vie,v: thus Tu- 
renne, at Landsberg, ,vas successful against the Archduke Leopold 
in broad day-light, and Cæsar in a more renlarkable InaHner over- 
reached Mranius and Petrieus, near LCl'ida. Nor \vere the cir- 
CU1l1stances at Vimiero unfavorable to Sir Arthur \Ve11esley. lIe 
might have pushed a select corps of light troops, his cavalry, the 
marines of the fleet, the Portuguese auxiliaries, and a fe\v field 
pieces, to the entrance of the defile of Torres Vedras before day- 
break, ,vith orders to engage the French outposts briskly, and to 
make deIl1onstrations as for a general attack. There is no don 1t 
that such a movement, if skilfully conducted, ,vonld have completely 
occupied the enemy's attention, ,vhile the n1ain body of the army, 
marching in great coats, and hiding the glittel' of their arms, might 
l1ave profited from the ,voods and hollo,vs through ,vhich the by-road 
to 
Iafra led, and gained such a start as ,vould have insured the 
success of the enterprise. 
Let us, ho,vever, take a vie,v of the other side. Let us suppose 
that Junot, instructed by his spies and patrols, or divining the in- 
tention of the British General, held the masking division in check 
,vith a slnall force, and carrying the remainder of his army by the 
l">uente de Roll,. or some other cross road, and there \vere several, 
against the flank of the English, }lad fallen upon the latter ,vhile 
in lnarch, hemmed in, as they,vould be, behveen the sea and the 
n10untains, and entangled a1l10ng hollo,vs and torrents. "\Vhat then 
,vould' have been the result? History ans,vers, by pointing to 
Condé and the battle of Senef: It lllust, however, be confessed, that 
it could be no ordinary general that conceived such a project, and 
not\yithstanding the small nUIl1bers of the opposing armies, success 
,,,ould have ranked Sir Arthur high among the en1Ïnent comn1anù- 
ers of the ,vorld, if he had never perforlnec1 any other exploit. 
"The statue of I-Iercules, cast by Lysippus, although only a foot 
high, expressed," says Pliny, "the nluseles and bones of the hero 
1110re grandly than the colossa
 figures of other artists." 
3. So 111any circumstances conlbine to s,va,y the judgment of an 
officer in the fielJ \\Thich do not after\vards appear of ,ycight, that 
caution shoq.ld ahvays be the ll10ttO of those \v ho censure the con- 
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duct of an unfortunate conlnlander; nevertheless, the Duke of 
Abrantes' faults, during this ca.nlpaign, ,vere too glaring to be Inis- 
taken. l-Ie lingered too long at Lisbon; he \yas undecided in his 
plans; he divided his army unnecessarily; he discovered no 
kill 
on the field of battle. "\Vhen the English army \vas landed, affairs 
were brought to a crisis, and Junot had only t\""O points to consider: 
Could the French forces under his cOlnlnand defend Portugal \vith- 
out as
istance, and if not, ho\v \vere its operations to be Inade 1110St 
n,yailable for furthering Napoleon':s general plans against the Pen- 
in
ula ? The first point could 110t be ascertained until a battle \vith 
Sir Arthur had been tried; the second evidently required that 
J unot should keep his army concentrated, preserve the po\ver of 
retreating into Spain, and endeavor to engage the British troops in 
the sieges of Elvas and Alnleida. If the 1'\YO plans had been in- 
compatible, the last ,vas certainly preferable to the chance of battle 
in a country universally hostile. But the two plans \vere not in- 
compatible. 
The pivot of J unot's mO'Vements \yas Lisbon; he had therefore 
to consiùer ho\v he Inight best fall upon and overthrow the English 
army, \vithout resigning the capital to the Portuguese insurgents 
during the operation. lIe could not hope to accolnplish the first 
effectually \vithout using the great mass of his forces, nor to avoid 
the last except by skilful n1anagelnent, and the uhnost rapidity. 
No\v the citadel and forts about Lisbon \vere sufficiently strong to 
enaùle a slnall part of the French anny to control the populace, and 
w resist the insurgents of the Alemtejo for a fe\v days. The Rus- 
sian i\..dnliral, although not hostile to the Portuguese, or favorable 
to the 
'\rench, \vas forced, by his fear of the English, to preserve 
a guarded attitude, and in point of fact, did 111aterially contribute 
to aw.c the multitude, who could not but look upon hiIn as an ene- 
Iny. rrhc Portuguese ships of ,val' ,vhich had been fitted out by 
J unot \yere floating fortresses requiring scarcely any garrisons, yet 
cilìcient instrlu11cnts to control the city, \yithout ceasing to be recep- 
tacles for the Spani
h prisoners, and safe dépôts for po\vdcr and 
arms, \vhich n1ight otherwise have fallen into the po,ver of the popu- 
lace. 'Vherefore, in
tead of delaying so long in the capital, instead 
of trouùling hÎ1nself about the asselllblag
 of Alcacer do Sal, in- 

tead of detaching Laborde \vith a \veak divi;:;:ion to cover the nutrch 
of I
oison, Junot HhoulJ have taken the most vigorous resolutions 
in respect to Lisbon, the nl0111cnt he heard of the English descent. 
lIe 
hould have abandoned the left bank of the Tagus, \yith the 
exception of Palnlela and the Bugio, \vhich ,va.s necessary to the 
safety of his shipping; he should have seized upon the principal 
families of the capital, as hostages for the good behavior of the 
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rest; l1e should have threatened, and been prepared, to bombard 
the city if refractory; then, leaving nothing nlore than the lllere 
garrisons of tbe citadel, forts, and ships behind hin}, have pro- 
ceeded, not to Leiria, ,yhich 'Ya
 too near the enenlY to be a secure 
point of junction \yith Loison, but to Santarell1, ,vhere 1)oth corps 
luight have been united ,vithout danger and without fatigue. Gen- 
eral 1"holnières, in the lnean till1e, putting a sn1all garrit'on in 
Peniché, could have ,vatched the movenlent of the British General, 
and thus frolu eighteen to t,venty thousand nlen ,yould have been 
asselnbled at Santarem by the 13th at farthe:3t, and fron} thence, 
one march ,vould have brought the \vhole to Bata]ha, near vdlÍch 
place the lot of battle might have been dra\vn without trembling. 
If it proved unfhvorable to the French, the ulterior object of re- 
ne,ving the carnpaign on the frontier was in no luanneI' cOInpro- 
mised. 1."he nU1l1ber of large boats that Lisbon can ahyays furnish 
,vould have sufficed to transport the beaten arlny over the Tagus 
froIll Santarem in a fe,v hours, especially if the stores had been 
elnbarked before J unot moved towards Batalha; and the French 
arlny, once in the Alelutejo, ,vith a good garrison in Abrantes, could 
not have been follo,ved until the forts at the nlouth of the Tagus 
,vere reduced, and the fleet sheltered in the river. Thus, long be- 
fore the British could have appeared in force in the Alemtejo, the 
fortress of Elvas ,vould have been provisioned from the Inagazines 
collected by Loison after the battle of Evora, and the campaign 
could have been easily prolonged until the great French army, 
conling from Germany, crushed all opposition. 
The above is not a theory broached after the event. '"!"hat J unot 
,vould attenlpt something of the kind, ,vas the data upon ,vhich the 
Engli
h General formed his plans, and the intercepted menloir of 
Colonel Vincent treated such an operation as a matter of course. 
J unot's threats during the negotiation prove that he ,vas not igno- 
rant of his o,vn resources, but his nlind ,vas depressed, and his 
desponding mood ,vas palpable to those around hi.ll1; it is a curious 
fact, that Sattaro, the Portuguese agent, who for son1e purpose or 
other ,vas in the British can1p, told Sir Arthur 'VeHesley before 
the battle of Viuliero, that J unot ,vould ,villingly evacuate Portu- 
gal upon terlns. . 
4. 'Vhen the French, being fourteen thousand in I1lunbpr, occu- 
pied Torres Vedras, that position ,vas nearly impregnable;' but 
though seventeen thousand British could sCHlrcely have carried it 
by force, they might have turn.ed it in a single ll1arch by the coast 
road, and J unot neither placed a detachment on that side, nor kept 
a vigilant ,vatch by his patrols; hence, if Sir Arthur "r ellesley's 
intended moven1ent had not been arrested by orders froIn Burrard, 
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it must have succeeded, because Junot ,vas entangled in the defiles 
of Torres Vedras from six o'clock in the evening of the 20th, until 
late in the morning of the 21st.* The t,,,"o arnlies ,yould thus have 
chang(
d can1ps in the space of a fe,,' hours, ,vithout firing a shot; 
J unot ,vould have lost Lisbon, and have been placed ill the 11105t 
ridiculous situation. 
5. In the battle, the Duke of Abrantes sho,,'ed great courage, but 
no talent. IIis arnlY ,vas inferior in numbers, yet he formed t,vo 
separate attacks-an evident error, that enabled 
ir Arthur to beat 
hin1 in detail ,vithout difficulty. He ,vas the less excusable because 
the cOlnparatively easy nature of the ground over ,,,hich the road 
fi.om Torres Vedras to Lourinhanl led, and the llianner in ,vhich the 
English army ,vas heaped to the right ,vhen the position first opened 
to the vie,v, plainly indicated the true line of attack. J unot should, 
,vith all his forces concentrated for one effort, have fallen in upon 
the left of his opponent's position; if victorious, the sea ,vould have 
s,vallo"
ed those ,,,ho escaped his s,yord-if repulsed, his retreat 
,vas open, and his loss could not have been so great in a well-con- 
ducted single effort, as it ,vas in the ill-digested, unconnected attacks 
that took place. 
6. The rapidity 'with ,vhich the 
"'rench soldiers rallied and re- 
covered their order after such a severe cheek was admirable, but 
their habitual 11lethod of attacking in colun1ll cannot be praised; 
against the Austrians, Russians, and Prussiaus it may have been 
successful, but against the British it n1ust always fail, because 
the English inf.:'ìntry is sufficiently firm, intelligent, and ,yell dis- 
ciplined to ,vait cahnly in lines for the adverse masses, and suf- 
ficiently bold to close upon then1 ,vith the bayonet. The column is 
undoubtedly excellent for all movements short of the actual charge, 
but as the l\Iacedollian phalanx ,vas unabte to resist the open form- 
ation of the Roman legion, so "Till the close colulnn be unequal to 
sustain the fire and charge of a good line, aided by artillery. The 
natural repugnance of rnen to trample on their o,yn dead anù 
,y.ounded, the cries and groans of the latter, and the ,vhistling of 
the cannon-shots as they tear open the ranks, produce the greatest 
disorder, especially in the centre of attacking columns, ,yhich, blinded 
by slJloke, unstcadfast of footing, and be,vildered by ,vords of com- 
ll1and coming froIn a multitude of ofticers cro,vded together, can 
neither see ,,,hat is taking place, nor make any effort to advance or 
retreat ,vithout increasing the confusion; hence no exalTIple of 
courage can be useful, no moral effect can be produceJ by the spirit 
of individuals, except upon the head, ,vhich is often firm and even 
victorious at the moment ,vhen the rear is flying in terror. Rever- 
* Thiebault. 
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theles8, ,yell-managed columns are the very soul of military opera- 
tions; in them is the victory, and in then1 also is safety to be found 
after a defeat; the secret consists in kno,ving \vhen and ,vhere to 
extend the front. 


Aur\IISTICE.-C ONVENTI ON. 


]. It is surprising that J unot, having regained Torres Vedras, 
occupied l\Iafra, and obtained an armistice, did not profit by the 
terl118 of the latter to prepare for crossing the '-.fagus and establish- 
ing the ,val' on the frontiers. Irellerl11ann ascertaineù during his 
negotiation, that Sir John 1\100re ,vas not arrived; it ,vas clear 
that until he did arrive, the position of l\lontechique could neither 
be attacked nor turned, and there 'vas nothing in the armistice 
itself, nor in the ,val" in ,vhich it had been agreed to, which ren- 
dered it dishonorable to take such an advantage. The opening 
thus left for J unot to gain tÎl11e "Tas Sir Arthur 'Vellesley's priJJ.- 
cipal objection to the prelin1inary treaty. 
2. 'Vith regard to the conyention, although some of its provisions 
,vere objectionable in point of form, and others imprudently ,vorded, 
yet taken as a ,vhole it ,vas a transaction fraught ,vith prudence and 
,visdol11. Let it be examined upon fair 111ilitary and political grounds, 
let it even be supposed for the sake of argun1ent that Sir Arthur, 
unimpeded by Sir Harry Burrard, had pursued his o\vn plan, and 
that J unot, cut off from Lisbon and the half of his forces, had been 
driven up the Tagus-he ,vas still master of flying to Ahneida or 
Elvas, the thousand men left in Santarem ,vould have joined him 
in the Alemtejo or fhllen do\vn to the capital, and ,vhat then ,vould 
have been the adyantages that could render the convention unde- 
sirable? The British army, exclusive of 1\loore's division, had 
neither provisions, nor means of transporting provisions for more 
than ten days, and the fleet ,vas the only resource ,vhen that sup- 
ply should be exhausted; but a gale frol11 any point bet"\veen south 
and north-,vest ,vouid have driven the ships a,vay or cast them on 
a lee-shore. It ,yas therefore indispensable first to secure the 
mouth of the Tagus, for the safety of the fleet; and this could only 
be done by occupying Ca
caes, Bugio, and St. Julian's, the last of 
,vhich would alone have required ten days, open trenches, and a 
battering train, ,vhich must have been dragged by men over the 
Inountains, for the artillery horses were scarcely able to dr
1"\v the 
field guns, and no country anin1als ,vere to be found.* In the 
mean tin1e, the French tro<;>ps in Lisbon, upon the heights of 
Aln1ada, and in the men-of-,var, retiring tranquilly through the 
Alemtejo, ,vould have united ,vith Junot, or, if he had fallen back 
* Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry. 
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upon Ahneida, they could have retired upon Elvas and La Lippe. 
In this argument the Russians have not been considered, but ,vhat- 
ever his secret ,vishes might have been, Siniavin luust have sur- 
rendered his squadron in a disgraceful manner, or joined the :b"'rench 
,vith his six thousand TIlen; and it nlay here be observed, that even 
after the arrival of Sir John 1\loo1'e, only hventy-five thousand 
]3ritish infantry ,vere fit for duty. 
Let it no,v be supposed that the forts ,vere taken, the English 
j1eet in the river, the resources of Lisbon organized, the battering 
guns and an}illunition necessary for the siege of Elvas trans- 
l)orted to Abrantes by ,yater; seventy Iniles of land rC111ttÏned to 
traverse, and then three months of arduous opera.tions in the sickly 
season, and in the most pestilent of situations, ,yould have been the 
certain consequences of any attelnpt to reduce that fortress. Did 
the difficulty end there ? No! Aln1eida remained, and in the then 
state of the roads of Portugal, and taking into consideration only 
the certain and foreseen obstacles, it is not too luuch to say that 
six Inonths more ,yotlld have been ,vasted before the country 
,votdd have been entirely freed from the invaders; but long before 
that period Napoleon's eagles ,vould have soared over Lisbon 
again 1 The conclusion is inevitable: the convention ,yas a great 
anù solid adyantage for the allies, a blunder on the part of the 
French. 
'Vith the luomentaryexception of Junot's threat to burn Lis- 
bon if his terms ,vere not cOlnplied ,vith, ,ve look in vain for any 
traces of that vigor ,y hich urged the march fronl Alcantara. 'Ve 
are astonished to perceive the nlan, ,vho, in the teeth of an English 
fleet, in contempt of fourteen thousand Portuguese troops, and re- 
gardless of a population of three hundred thousand souls, dared, 
,vith a fe,v hundred tired grenadiers, to seize upon Lisbon, so 
changed in half a year, so sunk in energy, that, ,vith t,venty-five 
thou
and good soldiers, he declined a Inanly effort, and resorted to 
a conyention to save an arnlY ,vhich ,vas really in very little dan- 
ger. But such anù so variable is the hunlan mind, a monlentary 
slave of every attract.ion, yet ultimately true to self-interest. "\Vhen 
J unot entered Portugal, po,ver, honors, fame, even a throne ,vas 
,yithin his vie,v; ,vhen he proposed the convention, the gorgeous 
apparition ,vas gone; toil and danger ,vere at halld, fanle flitted at 
a distance, and he easily persuaded hilnself that prudence and 
vigor could not be yoked together. .J:-\. saying attributed to Napo- 
leon perfectly describes the convention in a fe,v ,,"'ords: "I ,vas 
going to send Junot before a council of ,,"'ar, ,vhen, fortunately, the 
English tried their generals, and saved IDe the pain of punishiuO' 
an old friend I" 0 
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CfIAPTER I. 


Comparison between the Portuguese and Spanish people-Thc general opinion 
of French weakness and Spanish strength and energy, fallacious-Contracted 
, policy of the English Cabinet-Account of the civil and Inilitary agents em- 
ployed-
lany of them act without jndglnent-l\1ischievous effects thereof- 
Operations of the Spanish arIl1ies, after the battle of Baylen-Murcian army 
arrives at 
laclrid- Valencian nrnlY 111arches to the relief of Zaragoza-General 
Verdier raises the siege-Castaños enters 
farlrid-Contulnacious conduct of 
Galluzzo-Disputes between Blali:e and Cuesta-Dilatory conduct of the Span- 
iards-Sagacious observation of Napoleon-Insurrection at BUboa; quelled by 
General 
lcrlin-French corps approaches Zaragoza-Palafox alarmed, threat- 
ens the Council of Castile-Council of war held at :Madrid-Plan of operations 
-Castaños unable to march from want of money-Bad conduct of the Junta 
of Seville-Vigorou$ conduct of Major Cox-vVailt of anns-Extravagant pro- 
ject to procure them. 


THE convention of Cintra, follo,ved by the establislul1ent of a re- 
geney at Lisbon, disconcerted the plans of the Bishop and Junta of 
Oporto, and Portugal ,vas restored to a state of comparative tran- 
quillity; for the Portuguese people, being of a silnplc character, ,vhen 
they found their country relieved from the presence of a French 
arll1Y, readily ackno,vledged the benefit derived fi'on1 the convention, 
and refused to listen to the pernicious counsels of the factious prelate 
and his n1Ïschievous coadjutors. Thus tern1inated 'v hat n1ay be 
called the convul::;ive struggle of the Peninsular ,var. Up to that 
period a reinarkable sinlilarity of feeling and mode of acting be- 
trayed the con1n10n origin of the Spanibh and Portuguese people; 
a ,vild in1patience of foreign aggression, extravagant pride, vain 
boasting, anù a passionate reckless resentn1ent, ,vere cominon to 
both; but there the likeness ceased, and the finer Inarks of na- 
tional character ,vhich had been Ï1npressed upon them by thpir 
different positions in the political ,vorld, became distinctly visible. 
Spain, holding, from time inlmemorial, a high rank alnong the 
great po,vers, and more o:ten an oppressor than oppressed, 
haughtily rejected all advice. Unconscious of her actual w'eak- 
ness and ignorance, and reinelnbering only her former dignity, she 
ridiculously assumed an attitude ,,,hich would scarcely have suited 
her in the days of Charles V.; ,vhereas Portugal, ahvays fearing 
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the anlhition of a pow'erful neighbor, and relying for safety as 
much upon her alliances as upon her o,vn intrinsic strength, w'as 
fr01n habit inelined to prudent calculation, and readily suùn1itted 
to the direction of England. The turbulence of the first led to 
defeat and disaster; the docility and patience of the second ,vere 
productive of the n10st beneficial results. 
The difference bet\veen these nations ,vas, ho\yever, not imme- 
diately perceptible. At the period of the convention the Portuguese 
,vere despised, ,vhile a splendid triuluph w'as anticipated for the 
Spaniards. It ,vas affirmed and believed, that from every quarter en- 
thusiastic nlultitudes of the latter ,yere pressing for\vard to c01l1plete 
the destruction of a baffled and dispirited enemy; the vigor, the 
courage, the ul1luatched spring of Spanish patriotisnl, ,,'as in every 
nlan's ulouth ; Napoleon's po,yer and energy seeuled \veak in oppo- 
sition. Fc,v persons doubted the truth of such tales, and yet 
nothing could be l110re unsound, more cluinently fallacious, than the 
generally entertained opinion of 

rench weakness and of Spanish 
strength. The resources of the foru1cr ,vere unbounded, ahnost 
untouched; those of the latter ,vere too slender even to support 
the weight of victory; in Spain the 'v hole structure of society 
,vas shaken to pieces by the violence of an eflòrt ,vhich lnerely 
a,vakened the slumbering strength of France. 
-'oresight, pronlpt- 
ituge, arrangement, marked the proceedings of Napoleon, Lut ,vith 
the Spaniards the counsels of prudence \\?ere punished as treason, 
and personal interests, every"rhere springing up ,vith incredible 
force, \vrestled against the public good. At a distance the insur- 
rection appeared of to,yering proportions and Inighty strength, 
when, in truth, it ,vas a fantastic object, stained ,vith bloo<.1, and 
tottering frolll ,veakness. The helping hand of England alone 
,yas stretched forth for its support; all other assistance ,vas denied, 
for the continental pO',ver
, although nourishing secret hopes of 
profit from the struggle, ,,,ith calculating policy, turned coldly fron1 
the patriots' cause. r.rhe English ðabinet ,yas indeed sanguine, 
and resolute to act, yet the ministers, ,yllile anticipating success in 
a preposterous manner, displayed little industry, and less judg- 
nlent, in their preparations for the struggle; nor does it appe:lr 
that the real freedolu of the Peninsula ,vas much considered in 
their councils. They contenlplated this astonishing insurrection 
as a Inere Inilitary opening through 'which Napoleon micrht be as- 
sailed, and they neglected, or rather feared, to look to
vards the 
. great liloral consequences o
 such a stupendous event-conse- 
. quences ,v-hich ,vcre, indeed, aboye their reach of policy: they "were 
ll.eith?r aLle nor ,villing to seize such a singularly propitious occa- 
SIon for conferring a benefit upon Inankind. 
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It is, ho,vever, certain, that this opportunity for restoring the ciyil 
strength of a long degraded people, by a direct recurrence to fir::;t 
principles, ,yas such as had seldonl been granted to a sinking nation. 
Enthusias111 ,vas aroused \\Tithout the ,vithering curse of faction; 
the lllultitude ,vere ready to follow" ,vhoever Ch05C to lead; the 
,veight of ancient authority "Tas, by a violent external shock, thro"
n 
off, the ruling po,ver fell froln t.11e hands of the fe,v, and ,vas caught 
by the III any, ,vithout the latter having thereby incurred the odiunl 
of rebellion, or excited the nlalice of mortified gralHlenr. There 
,vas nothing to deter the cautiou
, for there "Tas nothing to pull 
llo,vn; the foundation of the social structure ,vas already laid bare, 
and all the Jllaterials ,vere at hand for building a noble lllonunlent 
of hUlllan genius and virtue, the architect alone 'Ya
 ,vanting; no 
anxiety to anleliorate the 11loral or physical condition of the people 
in the Peninsula ,vas evinced by the ruling lllen of England, and 
if any existed 
unongst those of Spain, it e-vaporated in puerile 
abstract speculations. Napoleon, indeed, offered the blessing of 
regeneration in exchange for subll1Ïssion, but in that revolting fOrIn, 
accolnpanied by the evils of ,var, it ,vas rejected, and an1id::,t the 
clan10rous pursuit of national independence, the independence of 
luan ,vas trampled under foot. The n1ass of the Spani::,h nation, 
blinded by personal hatred, thought only of reyenge; the leaders, 
arrogant and incapable, neither sought nor ,vi
hed for any higher 
lllotive of action: "Tithout unity of design, devoid of arrangenlent, 
their policy ,vas n18an and personal, their lllilitary efforts ,vere abor- 
tive, and a rude, unscientific ,va.rfare disclosed at once the barba- 
rous violence of the Spanish character, and the utter decay of 
Spani:;h institutions. 
After ,Joseph's retreat froin l\Iadrid, the insurrection of Spain 
nlay be said to have ceased; from that period it bec
ulle a ,yal" 
bet,yeen France and the Peninsula; the fate of the latter was in- 
trusted to organized bodies of men, and as the first exciten1ent suL- 
sided, and danger seenled to recede, all the meaner passions resluneù 
their eillpire. lIenee the transactions of the Inemorable period 
,vhich intervened bet"
een the battles of Baylen and Coruña ,vere 
exceedingly confused, and the history of then1 must necessarily par- 
take some,vhat of that confusion. The establishment of a central 
Supreme Junta, the caprices of the Spanish generals, and their 
interminable disputes, the proceedings of the :French army before 
the arrival of the Eillperor, the operations of the grand arlnyafter 
his arrival, and the campaign of the British auxiliary force, forn1 
so many distinct actions, connected indeed by one great catastrophe, 
yet each attended by a number of minor circu111stances of no great 
historical importance taken separately, but ,vhen conlbincd, show- 
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ing the extent and complicated nature of the disease ,vhich de- 
stroyed the energy of Spain. For the a.dyantage of elearness, 
therefore, it ,viII be necessary to sacrifice chronological order; and 
as frequent reference must be Inade to the proceedings of a class 
of Inen ,vhose interference had a decided, and in lnany cases a very 
disastrous influence upon the affairs of that period, I shall first give 
a brief account of the English agents, under ,vhich denomination 
both civil and n1i1itary lnen ,vere en1ployed, yet the distinction ,vas 
rather non1inal than real, as, generally speaking, each person assullled 
the right of acting in both capacities. 
The envoy, 1\11'. Charles Stuart, ,vas the chief of the ciyil agents; 
the persons subordinate to hhn ,vere, 1\11'. Hunter, 1\1r. Duff; and 
others, consuls and vice-consuls. 
1\11'. Stuart sailed ,vith Sir A. 'Vellesley, and was left at Corufia 
,vhen that officer touched there, previous to the operations in Por- 
tugal. 
1\11'. I-Iunte1' ,vas stationed at Gihon in the Asturias. 
1\11'. Duff proceeded to Cadiz, and the others in like n1
nner 
,verc employed at different ports. l'hey ,vere all empo,vered to 
distribute nloney, artUS, succors of clothing and amillunition, and 
the ,vant of system and forethought in the cabinet "
as palpable 
frolll the injudicious zeal of these inferior agent
, each of ,vhom 
conceived himself cOlnpetent to direct the ,vhole of the political and 
lnilitary transactions. 1\11'. Stuart ,vas even put to some trouble in 
establishing his right to control their proceedings. 
The 111Ílitary agents ,vere of t,vo classes-those sent from Eng- 
land by the government, and those eluployed by the generals 
abroad. 
Sir 'rhomas Dyer, assisted by l\Iajor Roche and Captain Patrick, 
proceeded to the Asturias. The last officer renlained at Oviedo, 
near the Junta of that province; l\Iajor Roche went to the heac1- 
quarters of Cuesta; Sir Thon1as Dyer, after collecting S0111e infor- 
Illation, returned to EnO'land. 
<:) 
Colonel Charles Doyle, having organized the Spanish prisoners 
at Portsmouth, sailed ,vith thel11 to Coruña. He ,vas accompanied 
by Captain Carrol and Captain l{ennedy, and during the passage a 
singular instance of turbulent impatience occurred; the prisoners, 
,vho had been released, arlued, and clothed by Engla.nd, and ,,,ho 
had been as enthusiastic in their expressions of patriotislll as the 
rl10st sanguine could tle
Ï1'e, mutinied, seized the transports, carried 
thenl into different ports of the Peninsula, disembarked, and pro- 
. ceeded each to his o\vn home. 
Colonel Browne was despatched to Oporto, and l\Iajor Green to 
Catalonia. 
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Those elnployed by the generals comnlanding arn1ies ,vere Cap- 
tain 'Vhittingham, ,vho ,yas placed by Sir IIe\v Dalrymple near 
General C
astaños; he accornpal1ied the head-quarters of the Anda- 
lu:sÏan arlny until the battle of '"Tudela put an end to his functions. 
l\Iajor Coxe, appointed also by Sir Ile,v Dalrymple, ren1ained near 
the Junta of Seville, ,vhere hiR talents and prudent conduct WCl'e 
of great service; it ,vonld have been fortunate if all the persons 
ell1ployed as agents had acted ,vith as llluch judgnlent and dis- 
cretion. 
All the above-named gentlenlen ,vere in full activity previous to 
the COlnnlencement of the call1paign in Portugal; but ,vhen the 
convention of Cintra opened a ,yay for operations in Spain, Sir 
IIe,v DalrYll1ple sent Lord 'Villialll Bentinck to l\Iadrid, that he 
might arrange a plan of co-operation ,vith the Spanish generals, 
and transmit exact intelligence of the state of affairs. Such a mis- 
sion ,vas become indispensable. Up to the period of Lord 'Vil- 
liam's arrival in l\Iadrid, the lllilitary intelligence received ,vas very 
unsatisfactory. '"The letters fronl the arnlies contained abundance 
of common-place expressions relative to the enthusiasm and patriot- 
ism visible in Spain; yast plans ,vere said to be under consideration, 
some in progress of execution, and cOlnplete success ,vas confidently 
predicted; but by sonle fátality, every project proved abortive or 
disastrous, ,vithout lo\vering the confidence of the prognosticator::;, 
or checking the mania for grand operations, "Thich seelned to be the 
disease of the IUOlllent. 
The English l\Iinisters confirmed the appointment of Lord 'ViI.. 
liam Bentinck, and at the same tin1e reorganized the systelll of the 
Inilitary agents, by marking out certain districts, and a.ppointing a 
general officer to superintend each. Thu
, l\Iajor-General Bro- 
derick ,vas sent to Gallicia; l\Iajor-General Leith, ,vith a large 
sta
 proceeded to the A
turias; l\Iajor-General Sontag ,vent to 
Portugal. At the saIne tinle, Sir Robert 'Vilson, being furnished 
,vith arIns, alll111Unition, and clothing for organizing three or four 
thousand 111en levied by the Bishop of Oporto, took ,vith him a large 
regimental staff, and a nunlber of Portuguese refugees, and suc- 
ceeded in forming a partisan corps, after,varc1s kno,vn as the Lusi- 
tanian legion.*' Brigadier-General Decken, also a German, being 
Jirst destined for Spain, ,vas countermanded at sea and directed tc 
Oporto, ,vhere he arrived on the 17th of August, and imll1ediately 
comn1enced that curious illtrigue ,vhich has been already Inentioneè 
in the canlpaign of "lilniero.. The scope of General Leith's missior 
'vas ,vide; Biscay, Castile, Leon, and even Catalonia, were placeé 
under his superintendence, and he appears to have had instruction
 
* Sir IIew DalrYlnplc's Papers, 1\-18. 
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to prepare the ,vay for the diselnbarkation of an English army on 
the coast of Biscay. 
"\Vhen Sir f.10hn l\Ioore assumed the command of the arn1Y, he 
sent Colonel Graham to re
ide at the Spanish head-quarters on 
the Ebro, and directed Lord 'Villianl Bentinck to reInain at 
l"Iadrid to forwa.rd the arrangement for c01l1mencing the cam- 
paign. Lord \Villiam found in 1\11". Stuart an able coadjutor, 
and in the letters of these tw'o gentlemen, and the correspondence 
of l\1ajor Coxe, then at Seville, is to be found the history of the 
e,ils ,vhich at this period afflicted unhappy Spain, and ruined her 
noble cause. But the po,ver of distributing supplies, and the inde- 
pendent nature of their appoil1hnents, gave to the military agents 
in11nediately employed by the minister an extraordinary influence, 
.which ,vas ycry injudiciously exercised. They forgot tbe real ob- 
jects of thcir Inissiol1, and in many cases took a leading part jn 
affairs ,vith ,vhich it ,vas not politic in theJn to have 111eddled at all. 
'-rhus, Colonel Doyle having left Captain I{ennedyat Coruña, and 
placed Captain Carrol at the head-quarter:5 of Blake's arnlY, re- 
paired in person to l\Iadrid, ,vhere he ,vas received ,vith lnarked 
attention, obtained the rank of a general officer in the Spanish ser- 
vice for h-i1nself, that of Lieutenant-Colonel for Captains Carrol and 
}{ennedy, and froln his letters it ,vould appear that he had a large 

hare in conducting many important measures, such as the arrange- 
ment of 
 general plan of operations, and the formation of a ceu- 

ral and supreme government. He seems to have attached himself 
)rincipally to the Duke of Infantado, a young man of moderate 

apacity, but ,yith a strong predilection for those pretty intrigues 
.vhich constituted the policy of the Spanish court.* Captain 
\'Thittinghrun like,vise gained the confidence of Castaños to such a 
]egree, that he ,vas en1ployed by him to inspect the different 
Spanish corps on the Ebro early in September, and to report upon 
heir state of efficiency previol1s to entering upon the execution of 
he plan laid do,vn for the campaign.t But l1ot,vithstanding the 
:avorable position in ,vhich these officers stood, it does not ap- 

ear that either of them obtained any clear idea of the relative 
;trcngth of the contending forces; their opinions, invariably and 

ven extravgantly sanguine, ,,-ere never borne out by tbe result. 
l'he Spaniards ,yere not slo\v to perceive the advantages of en- 

ouraging the vanity of inexperienced men ,vho had the control of 

normou
 supplies; and while all out\vard demonstrations of respect 
lud confidence ,vere by them lavished upon subordinate func- 
. iOllaries, especially upon those ,vho had accepted of rank in their 
* Sir J Oh11 
roore's Correspondence 1.18. 
t "\Vhittingham'a Correspondence, lvlS. 
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service, thr n10
t strenuous exertions of Lord "Ti1liam Bentinck and 
1\11'. Stuart ,ycre insuf1ìeient to procure the adoption of a single 
Lencficiallneasure,*' or eycn to c
tablish the ordinary intercourse of 
oiIicial bu
i.1less. rrhe leading Spaniards ,vished to obtain a 111cditun 
throuO"h ,vhieh to create a fhlse in1pression of the state of affairs, 
and tlnIs to secure supplies and succors fron1 England, ,vithout 
LeinO" fett('r
(l in the application of thelll; the subordinate agents 
ans'
ere<1 this purpose, and, 
atisfied ,vith their docilit.y, the generals 
"were fill' fronl encouraging the residence of 11101'e than one British 
ag-cnt a.t their head-quarters. Captain Birch, an intelligent en- 
gineer ofIicer, ,vriting froln Blake's calnp, says, "General Brod- 
erick is expected here; but I have understood that the appearance 
of a British general at these head-quarters, to aCC0111pany the arlny, 
Inight give jealousy.t General Blake is not comnlunicative, yet 
Captain Carrol appears to be on the best footing ,vith him and his 
oflicers; and Captain Carrol tells n1e that he inforn1s him of more 
than he docs any of his generals." Soon after this, General Brod- 
erick did arrive, and complained, that" General Blake's re:5erve 
'wa:3 snch that he could only get ans\vers to the n10st direct and 
J}urticular questions, but by no lneans candid and explicit replies to 
general inq uiries."i 
No object could be 11101'e perfectly accon1plished; nothing could 
be Jnore widely different than Spanish affairs, judged of by the 
tenor of the military agents' reports, and Spanish affairs ,vhen 
brought to the test of battle; yet the fault did not attach so much to 
the agents as to the D1inisters ,vho selected them. It ,vas difficult 
for inexperienced Inen to avoid the snare. Living with the chiefs 
of armies actually in the field, being in habits of daily intercourse 
"\vith theIn, holding rank in the same service, and dependent upon 
their politeness for every convenience, the a.gent ,vas in a manner 
forced to see as the general sa,v, and to report as he ,vi shed ; a 
sin1ple spy ,yolIld have been far more efficacious! 
Sir John l\Ioore, perceiving the evil tendency of such a sys.tem, 
recalled all those officers ,vho ,vere under his Ï1nn1cdiate control, 
aud strongly recommended to ministers that only one channel of 
con1ffiunication should exist behveen the Spanish authorities and 
the British arn1Y. He "
as convinced of the necessity of this mea- 
sure, by ob:erving tha
 each of the military agents considered the 
events passing under hIs o\vn peculiar coO"nizance as the onlyoccur- 
rences of importance. Some of those Ü officers treated Sir IIe,v 
Dalryn1plc and himself as persons commanding an auxiliary force 
* 

r. Stuart's I.lcttcrs, 
IS. Lord W. Bentinck's ditto. 
t Sir John 
Ioorc's Corrc
pondence, 1tlS. 
t Letter to 
1r. Stuart, )18., Sept. 13. 
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,vhich ,vas to be moved, divided, and applied at the requisition of 
every inferior agent, and all the military stores of the British em- 
pire as placed at their disposal. 1\11". IIunter den1anc1ed English 
cavalry and horse artillery to act ,vith the Spaniards in the Astu- 
rian plains, and infantry to garrison their seaport towns. Sir 
Thomas Dyer ,vas convinced that the horsemen and guns should 
have been at Rio Seco, in Leon, and that with the aid of two thou- 
sand British cavalry and t,ycnty picces of artillery, the Spaniards 
"Touid in six "reeks have all the French troops" in a state of siege." 
General Leith says, "'Vhatevcr may be the plan of operations 
and "That ever the result, I b<:g leave, in the strongest manner, 
to rccommend to your consideration the great ad yantage of 
ordering all the disposable force, of horse or car artillery, nIounteù 
on horses or 11Iules of the country, without a 1no1l1ent's delay, 
to 1110ve on Palencia, ,vhere the column or columns ,vill receive 
such intelligence as may enable them to give the most effectual 
co-operation."* Captain VVhittingham at the same pel'iod, after 
mentioning the ,vish of General Castaños that some British cav- 
alry should join him, '\\Tites, "I cannot quit this subJect ,vithout 
once more repeating, that the efforts of the cavalry ,viti decide the 
fate of the can1paign. Should it be possible for your excellency to 
send one thousand or fifteen hundred horse, the advantages that 
,vould result are incalculable." And ,vhile these pressing recom- 
mendations came the one froln Oviedo, the other from Tudela, Colo- 
nel Doyle, "Titing from l\Iadrid, thus expresses himself: " Certain 
it is, that if your army were here, the French ,vonld evacuate Spain 
before you got ,vithin a ,veek's n1arch of them; indeed, even the 
light cavalry and t,vo thousand light troops sent on C<'lrs, to keep 
up ,vith the cavalry, to sho,v our friends the nature of outpost 
duty, ,vould, I think, decide the question." -" A respectable corps of 
British troops, landed in Catalonia, would so impose, that I have 
no doubt of the good effects." This last proposition relative to 
Catalonia was a favorite plan of all the leading men at l\ladrid; so 
certain ,vere they of success on the Ebro, that, finding no British 
force ,vas likely to be granted, they withdre,v eight or nine thousand 
men from the army near Tudela, and directed them upon Lerida. 
Thus much I have thought it necessary to relate about the agents, 
and now quitting that subject, I shall narrate 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE SPANISH ARl\IIES Il\I:\IEDIATELY AFTER 
THE BATTLE OF BAYLEN. 
"\Vhen that victory caused Joseph to abandon l\fadrid, the p.atri.. 

tic troops, guided by the caprice of the generals, moved In a 
* Sir John 1rloore's Papers, ],18. 
VOL. I. 9 
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variety of directions, ,vithout any fixed object. in v
e\v, and "Tithout 
the slightest concert; all persons seelned to Inlaglne that the "Tar 
,yas at an end, and that rejoicing and triumph alone ought to occupy 
the minds of good Spaniards. 
The l\lurcian and Valencian arn1Y separated. General Llamas, 
,,'ith t,velve thou
and infhntry and a fe,,'" cavalry, took the road to 
l\[adrid, and arrived there before any of the other generals. St. 
l\Iarr, a }1"len1ing by birth, ,vith greater propriety, carried the Valen- 
cians to tbe relief of Zaragoza. On the road he joined his forces 
,,'ith those of the Baron de Versage, and the united troops, an10unt- 
ing to sixteen thousand, entered Zaragoza on the 15th, one day 
after ,r erdier and Lefebre had broken up the siege and retired to 
'.fudela, leaving their heavy guns and many stores behind then1; 
they "Tere pursued by the V alencians and Aragonese, but on the 
19th their cavalry turned and defeated the Spanish advanced 
guard. On the 20th Lefebre abandoned Tudela, and took a posi- 
tion at l\IiJagro. On the 21st, St. l\Iarc and Versage occupied 
Tudela, and the peasantry of the yalleys, encouraged by the ap- 
proach of a regular arnlY, and by the successful defence of Zaragoza, 
assembled on the left flank of the 
-'rench, and threatened their 
communications. l\Iean\vhile Palafox gave himself up to festivity 
and rejoicing, and did not begin to repair the defences of Za.ragoza 
until the end of the month; he also assumed supren1e authority, 
and in various ,vays discovered inordinate and foolish presumption, 
decreeing, among other acts, that no Aragonese should be liable to 
the punishment of death for any crime.* 
The army of Andalusia \vas the most efficient body of n1en in 
arms throughout Spain; it contained thirty thousand regular troops, 
provided ,vith a good train of artillery and flushed vdth recent 
victory; yet it ,vas constrained to remain idle by the Junta of 

eville, "rho detained it to secure a 8uprelnacy over the other 
Juntas of Andalusia, and even brought back a part to a ')sist at an 
ostentatious triumph in that city.t It ,vas 110t until a full n10nth 
after the capitulation of Dupont, that Castaños made his entry into 
the capital at the head of a single division of seven thousand n1e11 ; 
another of the same force ,vas left at Toledo and the rest of his 
, 
army quartered at Puerto del Rey, S1. 11elena and Carolina, in the 
Sierra. l\Iorena.t ' 
Of the Estre
aduran ?,rmy t
e infantry ,vas at first cOlnposc.d 
only ?f nc,v levIes, but It ,yas after,vards strengthened by some 
battalions of the 'Valloon and Royal Guards, and supplied by Sir 
* Cavallero. 
t Coxe's Corre
rondenee, }ISS. 

 "Thittingham 8 Correspondence, 
ISS. 
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I-Ie,v Dalrymple ,,,ith every needful equipnlent. Fol1o,,,ing the 
terms of a treaty bct,veen the Juntas of Badajoz and Seville, the 
cavalry, four thouðand strong, ,vas to be giycn to Castaíìos, but, 
Cuesta excepted, no other general had any horsemen. 'rhis cavalry 
,vas u
ele::;s in Estrelnadura, yet. orders and entreatics, and the in- 
terference of Sir IIe,v Dalrynlplc, alike failed to 111ake Galluzzo 
send it either to the capital or to Blake; nor \\roulù he, as ,ve bayc 
seen, desist from his pretended :;iege of La Lippe, although it de- 
laycd the evacuation of Portugal. l\Iean\vhile the Spani
h célfptives, 
released by the convention of Cilltra, "Tcre clothed, arn1ed, and 
sent to Catalonia in British transports, \vhich also carried ten thou- 
sand llluskets, with anlffiunition, for the Catalans. * 
It has been before stated that one thousand five hundred Span- 
iards, cOlnmandcd by the l\Iarquis of Valladeras, co-operated \vith 
the Portuguese during the canlpaign of 'Vlmiero; they never pen- 
etrated beyond Guarda, and being destitute of 1110ney, ,vere reduced 
to great distress, for they could not subsist ,yhere they ,vere, nor 
yet march a\vay: Sir IIc,v, by a tinlely advance of ten thousand 
dollars, relieved then1, and Val1aderas joined Blake, 'v hen, after 
the defeat of Rio Seco, that General had separated fronl Cuesta 
a.nd sheltered hiInself from the pur
uit of Bessières in the 1110Un- 
tains behind Astorga.t Blake's reserve c1iyision had 110t been 
engaged in that battle, and the resources of the province, aided by 
the succors fro1l1 England, ,vere 
ufficient to place hinl again at the 
head of thirty thousand infantry.t lIenee, ,vhen Bessières retired 
after the defeat of Baylen, Blake occupied Leon, Astorga, and the 
pass of l\Ianzanal; anù as he dared not enter the plains ,,'ithout 
cavalry, the Junta of Castile and Leon, then at Ponteferrada, or- 
dered Cuesta, ,vho had one thousand dragoons at Arevalo, to trans- 
fer them to the Gallician arn1Y. Instead of obeying, the arbitrary 
old man, exasperated by his defeat and his quarrel ,vith Blake, 
retired to Salamanca, collected and armed ten thousand peasants, 
annulled the proceedings of the Junta, and mcnaced the lllcmbers 
with punishment for resisting his authority as Captain-Gencral.9 
On the other hand, Blake protected them, and ,y hile the generals 
disputed, three thousand French cavalry, descending the Douro, 
scoured the plains, and raised contributions in face of both their 
armies. 
Finally, Blake, finding the obstinacy of Cuesta invincible, quitted 
his cantonments early in September, and skirting the plains on the 


* Sir H. Dalyrmple's Papers, 
ISS. 
t Ibid. 
t ])oy]e's Letters. 

 Mr. Stuart's Correspondence. 
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nort h-east, carried his arnlY by forced marches to the l\Iantana St. 
j-\nder, a rugged district diviJing B
scay fi'om the Asturias. . The 
Junta of the latter province had reccIved cn?rmous and very timely 
succors ii'om Englant1, but made no exertIons ans'
erablc to the 
anloullt of as:-:istauce granted, or to the strength and Inlportance of 
the di
trict; eighteen thousand mcn ,yere said to be in arms, but 
only ten thou
and ,vere pronlised to Blake, and but eight thousand 
joined his army.* 
I n Catalonia the ,val' ,vas conducted by both sides ,yithout much 
connection or dependence on the movements of the 111ain annies, 
and at this period it had little influence on the general plan of canl- 
paign. r.rhus it appears that o?e month 
.fter the capitulation of 
Dupont, only nineteen thousand Infantry, '\vlthout cavalry, and those 
under the COl11mal1d of more than one general, ,vere collected at 
l\Iadrid; that only sixteen thousand men ,vere in line upon the 
Eùro, and that the remainder of the Spanish armies, exclusive of 
that in Catalonia, computed at eleven thousand men, ,vere many 
days' 11larch froln the enemy, and from each other; that the chiefs, 
at di
cord \vith their respective juntas, and at variance among 
thcmselycs, ,vere inactive, or, as in the case of Galluzzo, doing 
mischief: 
Tbe5e feeble and dilatory operations of the armiei3 ,vere partly 
o,ving to the inaptitude of the generals, but the principal causes 
,vere the unbounded vanity, arrogance, and selfishness of the local 
governnlents, among ,vhom the Juntas of Gallicia and Seville ,,,ere 
rC1l1arkable for their ambition. The tÍ1nc ,vhich should have been 
p

scd ill concerting 1neasures for pushing the victory of Baylen, 
,vas 
pent by them in dcyising schelnes to insure the permanency 
of their o,vn po\ver, and the l110ney and resources, both of England 
and Spain, ,vere applied to further this pernicious object; in every 
part of the country a spirit of interested violence prevailed, the 
ardor of patriotisIn 'vas chilled, and t he exertion
 of sensible men 
,yere rendered nugatory, or served as a siernal for their own ùestruc- 
. 0 
hon. 
The argument to be dra ,vn from this state of affairs is conclusive 
against the policy of Joseph'ß retreat. 'Vithout draftino- a man from 
the garrisons of Pampeluna and St. Sebastian---witl
out interfer- 
ing ,vith the lTIovable COIUllll1S employed on the cOInlnunications of 
Biscay and K avarrc-that monarch dre,v too-ether about fifty thou- 
sand good troops, in hventy days after he h
d abandoned his capi- 
tal. At the head of such a force, or even of t,vo thirds of it he 
11light hav
 bid d
fiance to. the inactive, half-organized, and s
at-. 
tered SpanIsh armIes; and It ,vas so necessary to have Inaintained 
"* Capt. Carrol's Letters. 
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himself in l\Iadric1, that scarccly any disproportion of nUlnbers 
should have inùuced hilll to abandon it ,vithout. an effort; but the 
disaster of Dupont had created in Joseph's mind a respect for Span- 
ish pro\vcss, ,,
hile froln his sagacious brother it only dre,v the fol- 
lowing observation: " The 'whole of the Spanish forces are not capa- 
ble of beating t
()enty-.five thousartd Frertch in a reasonable position." 
The error of abandoning the capital ,vonld, if the Spaniards had 
been capable of pursuing any general plan of action, have been 
fatal; but the stone of Cachnus had been cast among theu1, and 
the Juntas, turning upon one another in hate, forgot the common 
enemy. 
Ferdinand ,vas no\v again proclaimed Iring of Spain, and the 
pomp and rejoicing attendant on this event put an end to all busi- 
ness, except that of intrigue. Castaños assumed the title of Captain- 
General of 
Iadrid-a step ,vhich seems to have been taken by 
him, partly to forward his being appointed generalissin10, and partly 
with a vie,v to emancipate hin1self from the injurious control of the 
Seville Junta; for, although t11e authority of the captains-general 
had been superseded in lllOSt of the provinces by the juntas, it ,vas 
not universally the case. He expected, and \vith reason, to be 
appointed generalissÏ1no of the Spanish arn1ies, but he ,vas of an 
indolent disposition, and it ,vas 111anifest that until a central and 
supreme governlnent \vas established, such a salutary measure 
,vould not be adopted. In the mean time, the Council of Castile, 
although not generally popular ,vith the people, and hated by the 
juntas, ,vas accepted as the provisional head of the state in the 
capital; yet its authority ,vas merely nominal, and the necessity of 
sho,ving some front to the enemy seen1S to have been the only link 
of connection bet,veen the Spani
h armies. 
The evil consequences flo\ving from this ,vant of unity 'w'ere soon 
felt. Scarcely had the French quitted ])Iadrid, ,vhen the people 
of Biscay prepared to rise; and such an event, prudently con- 
ducted and ,yell supported, ,vonld have been of incalculable advan- 
tage; but the nicest arrangement and the utmost prudence ,vere 
necessary to insure success-for the Biscayans had neither arms 
nor atnmunition, the French ,vere close to them, and the nearest 
Spanish force ,vas the feeble Asturian levy. A previous junction 
of Blake'
 arn1Y with the latter ,vas indispensable: that once effected 
and due preparation made, the insurrection of Biscay, pt"otected by 
forty thousand regular troops and supplied from the seaboard ,vith 
n10ney and stores, ,vouid have forced the French to abandon the 
Ebro or to fight a battle, ,vhich Blake might have risked, provided 
that the Andalusian, l\furcian, Valencian, and Aragonese troops, 
assembling about ".rudela, ,vere prepared to move at the same time 
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aO'ainst the left flank of the enemy. In every point ot vic,v it ""as an 
û
cnt prcO'nant ,vith inlportant consequences, aud the itnpatience of 
the l
iscaÿan
 should have been restraiucd rather than encouraged; 
yet the Duke of InHultado, Colonel Doyle, an
l others, at l\Iadrid, 
nULde strcnuous cfforts to hasten the explosIon; and the crlHle 
luanneI' in ,vhich they conduct<,d this serious affair is exposed in 
the following extracts fronl Colonel Doyle's despatches: 
"I proposed to Gcneral Blake that he should send officers to 
]1i:;cay to stir up the people there, and into the Asturias to beg 
that, of their 15,000 men, 8,000 might be pushed into Biscay to 
Bilbao, to assi
t the people, ,vho 'v ere an ready and only \vaited for 
arIn
 and amulunition, for both of ,vhich I 'v rote to 1\11'. fIunter at 
Gihon, and learned froln hiIn that he had sent a large supply of 
both, and some money to Bilbao, \vhere already 14,000 men had 
enrolled themselves. "rhe remainder of the Asturians I begged 
luight instantly occupy the passes froln Castile into the Asturias 
and Biscay, that is to say, from Reynosa in the direction of Bilbao." 
Sonle days after, he says, "1\1 y nleasures in Biscay and Asturias 
hav'e perfectly succeeded; the reinforcelnents of arIllS, alnmunition 
and men (5,000 stand of arms and amIllunition in proportion), have 
reached Bilbao in A safety, and the Asturias have taken possession 
of the passes I pointed out, so that \ve are all safe in that part of 
the \yorld." 
In this fancied state of security affairs remained until the 16th 
of August; Blake ,vas still in the mountains of Gallicia, but the 
English succors arrived in the port of Bilbao, and the explosion 
took place. General l\Ierlin, ,vith three thousand grenadiers, Ï1n- 
mediately came do\vn on the unfortunate Biscayans, Bilbao ,vas 
taken, and, to use the gloomy expression of King Joseph, "the fire 
of insurrection ,vas quenched ,vith the blood of t\velve hundred 
men." Fortunately the stores ,vere not landed, and the vessels 
escaped froln the river. Thus, at a blow, one of the principal 
l'esources \vhich Blake had a right to calculate upon in his filturc 
operations \\Tas destroyed; and although the number 3,(hnitted by 
the Spaniards to have fallen ,vas less than the above quotation in1- 
plies, the 
pirit of resistance was severel y cheeked and the eyil 
. , 
\vas unmIxed and deplorable. This unfortunate event hO\\Tever 
created little or no sensation beyond the immediate s
ene of th
 
cata
trophe; triump
s al
d rejoicings occupied the people of l\Iadrid 
and Z1.ragoza, and It IS dIfficult to 
ay ho\v 10nO' the \yar ,vonld have 
been neglected, if Palafox had not been ro
sed by the reappear- 
ance of a French corps, \vhich retook r-rudela anù pusheù on to the 
vicinity of Zaragoza it::;elf. ' 
This movement took place immediately after the expedition 


. 
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against Bilbao; it ,vas intended to suppress the insurrection of the 
valleys, and to clear the left flank of the French army. Palafox, 
thus roughly aroused, ,yrote intemperately to the Council of Cas- 
tile, ordering that all the troops in the capital should be forwarded 
to the Ebro, and nlenacing the members personally for the delay 
which had already occurred.* Being a young man "Tithout any 
,veight of character, and his remonstrances founded only upon his 
o,vn danger, and not supported by any general plan or clear vie\v 
Qf affairs, the presumptuous tone of his letters gave general offence: 
he chiefly aimed at Castaños, ,vho ,vas not under his comlnand; 
and, moreover, the Junta of Seville refused to pay, or to subsist the 
Andalusian army, if it moved beyond the capital before a central 
government should be established. But the same Junta resorted 
to every kind of intrigue to retard, if not entirely to prevent the 
execution of the latter measure. It ,vas, ho,vever, necessary to do 
something, and a council of all the generals cOlnmanding armies 
was held at l\Iadrid on the 5th of September.t Castafios, Llamas, 
Cuesta, the Duke of Infantado, and sonle others, assembled. Blake 
gave his proxy to the Duke; Palafox ,vas represented by a colonel 
of his o'\vn stafI:i Cuesta proposed that a comnlander-in-chief 
should be appointed; the others were too jealous to adopt this pro- 
posal, yet they agreed to pursue the folIo\ving plan of operations: 
Llamas, ,vith the l\:Iurcians, to occupy Taranzona, Agreda, and 
Borja. La Pefia, ,vith the t,vo divisions of Alldalusia already in 
the capital, to III arch by Soria, and take p05session of LogroÜa and 
Najera. The other divisions of that arlny to follo,v in due tinle, 
and ,vhen La Peña should be established in Logrofia, Llamas ,vas 
to advance to Ca8cante, Corella, and Calahorra. 
This united force was to be called the army of the centre, and 
once securely fixed in its positions, Palafox, under \vhose cOlnmand 
St.l\Iarc's division acted, ,vas to push for\vard to Sanguessa by the 
left bank of the Ebro, and thus turn the enemy on the Aragon 
river. In the nlean tilue it ,vas hoped that Blake ,vonid arrive at 
Palencia, and fonn his junction ,vith the Asturians, and Cuesta 
promised to march upon Burgo del Osma, to fill up the space be- 
t\veen Blake and the army of the centre. The head of La Peña's 
column "Tas to be at Soria on the 15th of Septenlber, and the Junta 
confidently expected dlat this vicious plan, in ,,'hich every sound 
military principle ,vas violated, and the enenlY's troops considered 
,vith regard to position as a fixed immovable I1laSS, ,vould cause the 
total destruction of the French arnlY; the only fear entertained 


*' 'Vhittinghanl's Correspondence, 
IS. 
t Ibid. 
t Mr. Stuart's Letters. Par1iaIllelltary Papers. 
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,vas that a hasty flight into France ,vould save it from Spanish 
ven
eance! And Captain 'Vhittingham, echoing the sentiments of 
the Spani
h general., \vith reference t
 this plan,. ,vrites, " As far as 
111Y poor juùglnent IC[tda tHe, I am s
t
sfied that If t?e French pe.r- 
sist in Inaint3inil1g their present posItIon, ,ve shall, 111 less than SIX 
,vecks have a second edition of the battle of Baylen I" 
But to enable I.Ja Peña and Llalnas to Inarch, pecuniary aid ,vas 
requi
ite; there "Tas a difficulty in raising nloney at l\Iadrid, and the 
nlaritime provinces intercepted aU the English supplies. In this 
diIenlma, Colonel Doyle dre,v bills upon the English treasury, and 
upon the government at SevilIe, making the latter payable out of 
t,vo n1Ïl1ions of dollars just translnitted to the Junta through 1\11'. 
Duff.* It is probable that such an unprincipled body v{ould have 
di
honored the bills, if
 just before they 'v ere presented, 1\Iajor Coxe 
had not remonstrated strongly upon the destitute condition of the 
arn1Y, anù his representations, although at first haughtily and eva- 
sively received, becalne effectual ,vhen the Junta discovered that a 
plot against their lives, supposed to have been concocted at l\1adrid, 
,vas on the eve of execution: in fact, they had becollle hateful froin 
their domineering insolence and selfishness, and the public feeling 
,vas strongly against then1. Alarmed for the consequences, they 
sent off 200,000 dollars to l\1adrid, and published a manifesto, in 
,vhich they inserted a letter purporting to be fronl then1selves to 
Castaños, dated on the 8th, and giving hinl full po\vers to act as he 
judged fitting for the public good. Their objects ,vere to pacify 
the people, and to save their o,vn dignity by appearing to have 
acted voluntarily; but Castaños published the letter in l\Iadrid ,vith 
its true date of the 11th, and then it became manifest, that to 1\lajor 
Coxe's renlonstrance, anù not to any sense of duty, this change of 
conduct ,vas due. 
Doyle's bills having been negotiated, the troops in dIe capital 
,vere put in motion, and 40,000 fresh levies \vere enrolled, yet the 
foresight and activity of Napoleon in disarming the country had 
been so effectual, that only 3,200 fÎrelocks could be procured. A 
curious expedient then presented itself to the imagination of the 
Duke of Infal1tado and other leading persons in l\Iadrid: Colonel 
Doyl.c, at their desir
, ,vrote to Sir IIew Dalrymple, in the narne of 
the Suprelne CouncIl, to request that the firelocl
s of Junot's ar1J'lY, 
and the arms of the Portugllese people, il1iO'ht be forwarded to the 
fi'ontier, and r 1 : om thf1nce carried 
y post to the capital. And this 
novel I?ropo
ltIon ',:a
 made at a Í1n1e "\vhen England had already 
tran
mlÍted to SpaIn 160,0
O muskets, a supply considerably ex- 
ceecling the "\vhole number of men orO"anized throurrhout the coun.. 
b 0 
* Sir IIew Da1rYll1ple's Correspondence. Doyle's Letters. Coxc's do. 
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try. Fifty thousand of these arms had been sent to Seville, ,vhere 
the Junta shut thenl up in the arsenals, and left the arnlies defence- 
less; for to neglect or Inisuse real resources, and to fasten ,vith 
avidity upon the Inost extravagant projects, is peculiarly Spanish.* 
No other people could have thought of asking for a l1eighboriuO' 
nation's arnlS at such a conjecture. No other than Spanish ruler
 
could have iInagined the absurdity of supplying their levies, nlO- 
nlentarily expecting to fight upon the Ebro, ,vith the arms of a 
French arlllY still unconquered in Portugal. But this project "ras 
only one al110ng 11lany proofs afforded at the tinle, that Cervantes 
,vas as profound an observer as he ,vas a ,vitty reprover of the 
extravagance of his countrynlen. 


CI-IAPTER II. 


Internal political transactions-Factions in Gallicia, Asturias, TJcon, and CastiJe- 
.Flagitious conduct of the Junta of Scville-
ir. Stuart endeavors to establish a 
northern Cortes- Activity of the Council of Castile; proposes a supreme 
government agrceable to the public-Local Juntas become generally OdlOUS- 
Cortes lllCet at Lugo; declare for a central and Buprmne governn1cntr-Depu- 
ties appointed-Clamors of the Gallician Junta and Bh;hop 
of Orense-Increas- 
ing inflnence of the Council of Castile-Underhanded proceedings of the 
Tunta 
of Seville, disconcerted by the quickness of the Baily Valdcz-Character ofCuct:\- 
ta; he denies the legality of the northern Cortes, abandons the line of nÜlitary 
operations, returns to Segovia, arrests the Baily Valdez and other deputieH fr0111 
Lugo-Central and snprml1c govennncnt established at Aranjuez - Popular 
feeling in fhvor of the Central Junta; vain and interested proceedings of that 
body; its timidity, inactivity, and folly; refuses to Hatlie a gel1eralissimo--:For- 
eign relations-l\Ir. Canning leaves 
lr. Stuart without any instructions for 
three Inonths-
Ir. Frere appointed envoy extraordinary, &c. 


INTERXAL POLITICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


,V ITII the Inilitary affairs, thus nlislnanaged, the civil and polit- 
ical transactions proceeded step by step, and in the sanle crooked 
path. Short as the period ,vas betw"een the first breaking forth of 
the insurrection, and the arrival of 1\11'. Stuart at Coruña, it ,vas 
sufficient to create disunion of the ,vorst kind.* The Juntas of 
Leon, of the Asturias, and of Gallicia, "'ere at open discorù, and 
those provinces "rere again split into parties, hating each other ,vith 
as luuch virulence as if they had been of a hundred years' gro,vth. 
The nloney and other supplies sent by the English Ininisters were 
considered, by the authorities into ,vhose hands they fell, as a pe- 
. 
* Parliamentary Papers, 1810. 
t 
lr. Stuart's Letters. Parliamentary Papers. 
9* 
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cu1iar donation to thenlselves, and appropriated accordingly. The 
Junta of one province \vould .not a
ssist another \vith arn1.s \vhen 
there "'a
 a surplus, 1101' pcrnl1t theIr tro?ps to Inarc:h ag.::unst 
he 
enemy beyond the precincts of the l?arhCular proVll
ce III \v Inch 
they ,vere first organized. * The rulIng po\ver ,vas In the hands 
of the pro,
incial nobility and gentry, IneH of narro\v 
ontractea 
yic'n
, unused to business, proud, arrogant-as extrenle Ignorance 
su<1denly ('lothed ,vith authority ,v
ll ahyays b
-and .g
nel'ally di?- 
po
ed to employ their ne,vly acquIreù po\ver III provldulg for then. 
relations and dependants at the expense of the comlnon cause, 
,vhich with then1 ,vas quite subordinate to the lo('al interests of 
their o\vn particular province. A jealousy of their neighbors reg- 
ulated the procccdings of all the Juntas, and the nIeans they re- 
sorted to for increasing their o,vn, or depressing a rival goyern- 
lucnt's influence, ,vere equally characterized by absurdity and ,va.nt 
of princi pIc. 
'I'he J uata of Gallicia did their utmost to isolate tl1at province, 
as if "rith a view to a final separation from Spain and a connection 
,yith Portugal. They complained, as of an injury, that the army 
of 
Estremrrdura. had obeyed the orders of the Junta of Seville, yet 
they forIned an independent alliance ,vith the Junta of Oporto, and 
sent troops, as ,ve have seen, under Valladeras, to aid the ,varin 
l->ortugal;t but, at the sallIe time, they refused to unite in any 
COffilnon measure of defence ,yith the provinces of Castile, 
until a fonnal treaty of alliance bet,veen thelTI ,vas negotiated, 
signed, and ratified; and their selfishness and incapacity created 
so luuch disgust in their o\vn district, that plots ,yere formed to 
overthrow their authorit.y. The Bishop of O.rense and the Arch- 
Lishop of St. Jago ,vere their decided eneluies. The last-nalllcd 
prelate, an intriguing n1an, secretly endeavored to dra,v Blake, 
,vith the arIny, into his vie\vs, and even '\vrote to him to desire 
that he \voldd lead the troops against the governnlent of Cornña;t 
the Junta having intercel)ted the letters, arrested the Archbishop, 
yet their own staùility and personal safety ,vere still so insecure, 
that many persons applied to 
Ir. Stuart to aid in changing the form 
of government by force. The Asturians ,vere eyen ,yor.se; they 
refused to assist nlake when his arm y ,va
 sufferinO' althouo-h the 
. 0' 0 
stores req lurcd by him, and supplied by I
ngland, ,v ere rottiug in 
!he harùors \v!lere they ,vere first landed; money also, sent out 
III the Pluto frIgate for the use of Leon, ,vas detained at Gihon, and 
Leon itself never rai:5ed a single soldier for the cause. Thus, only 


* 
Ir. Stunrt's Letters. Parliamentary Papers. 
t 
1r. Stuart's Letter
, MS. 
:- Ibid 


. 
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t,vo months after the first burst of the insurrection, corruption, in- 
trigue, and faction, even to the verge of civil war, ,vere ragino- in 
the northern parts of Spain. 0 
Like passions being at ,york in the south, the same consequences 
follo\ved. The Junta of Seville, still less scrupulous than that of 
Gallicia, nlade no secret of their alllbitious vie,ys. They stifled all 
local puLlications, and even suppressed the public address of Flo- 
rida Blanca, ,vho, as President of the 1\lurcian Junta, had re- 
commended the formation of a supreme central government; 
they ,vasted their tilne in vain and frivolous disputes, and, neglect- 
ing every concern of real importance, sacrificed the general ,vel- 
fare to vie,vs of private advantage and interest. They made pro- 
motions in the army ,vithout regard to public opinion or merit; 
they overlaid all real patrioti:31n, and besto\ved on their o,vn creatures 
places of emoluIllent, to the patronage of ,vhich they had not a 
legal right; they even usurped the roy"al prerogative of appointing 
canons in the church, and their cupidity equalled their ambition. 
They intercepted, a
 I have already related, the pecuniary supplies 
necessary to enable the army to act, and they cOlllplained that La 
l\Ianrha and l\Iadrid, in ,vhose defence they said" their troops were 
sacrificing themselves," did not subsist and supply the force ,vith 
Castaños.* Under the pretence of forming a nucleus for disci- 
plining thirty thousand levies as a reserve, they retained five bat- 
talions at Seville, and, having by this draft ,veakened the army in 
the field, they neglected the rest, and never raised a Ulan. r.rhe 
canonries filled up by thelll had been vacant for several years, and 
the salaries attached to those offices had been appropriated to the 
public service; the Junta no\v applied the uloney to their o'wn and 
their creatures' eillolument, and at one period they appeared to have 
contemplated an open partition of the funds received from England 
among theu1selves. Against this flagitious Junta also, the public 
indignation was rife. A plot ,vas fornled to assassinate the lnem- 
bers; the municipal authorities renlonstrated ,vith them, the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo protested against their conduct, the Junta of 
Granada refused to ackno,vledge their suprenlacy;t and yet so 
great ,vas their arrogance, so unprincipled their ambition, that the 
decided and resolute opposition of Castaños alone prevented them 
from cOlll11lencing.a civil ,val', by nlarching the victorious arlllY of 
Baylen against the refractory Granadans. Such ,vas the real state 
of Spain, and such the patriotisln of the Juntas, who ,vere at this 
time filling Europe ,vith the sound of their o,vn praise. 
In the northern parts, 1\lr. Stuart endeavored to reduce the chaos 
* Sir II. Da1rYlnple's Papers. Coxe's Correspondence: 
t Ibid.. 
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of folly and ,,'ickedness to SOlne degree of order, and to produce 
that unity of design and action, ,yithout whieh it ,vas impossible to 
resist the nlighty advrr
ary that threatened the independence of the 
l>cnin8ula. lle judged that to abate the con1iicting passions of the 
mOBlcnt, a suprclne authority, upon ,yhich the influence of Great Bri- 
tain could Le brought to Lear ,vith fun force, ,Y:1S indispensable; and 
that to con voke the ancient Cortes of the reahn was themost cer- 
tain and natural method of dra\ving the strength and energy of the 
nation into une compact mass; but there Napoleon again interfered, 
for by an able di:5tribution of the 
'rench forces, all direct comll1uni- 
cation bch\reen the northern and soùthern provinces ,vas intercepted. 
Bcs:;ières, Dupont, and l\loncey at that time occupied a circle round 
l\Iadrid, and )\?ould have prevented the local goverunlents of the 
north fronl uniting ,vith those of the south, if they had been 
inclined to do so. 
A union of deputies from the nearest provinces, to be called the 
northern Cortes, then suggested itself to l\Ir. Stuart as a preliminary 
step, ,\'hich ,yould in
ure the conyocation of a general asselnbly 
)\?hell such a llleasure should beeolne practicable; accordingly he 
t:;trenuou
]y urged its adoption, but his efforts, at first, produced no 
good results. * It w'as in vain that he represented the danger of 
relnaining in a state of anarchy, ,yhen so Inany violent passions 
were excited, and such an enen1Y ,vas in the heart of the countr}'". 
It ,vas in vain that he pointed out the difficulties that the ,vant of 
a snprclne authority fastened on the intercourse ,vith the l
ritish 
Cabinet, 'v hich could not enter into separate relations ,vith every 
provincial junta. The Spaniards, finding that the supplies were 
not ,vithbeld, that their reputation for patriotism ,vas not lo,vered 
in England by actions ,vbich little merited praise; finding, in short, 
that the English Cabinet ,vas ,veak enough to gorge their cupidity, 
flatter their vanity, and respect their folly, assented to all 1\11'. 
Stuart's reasoning, but for\varded none of his propositions, and 
continued to nourish the di:3orùer
 that lvere destroying the C0l11ffiOn 
causc. 
rIhe jarring interests ,vhich agitated the northern provinces 
,verc not even subdued by the near approach of danger; the result 
of the battle of Rio Seco rather inflalned than allayed the violence 
o
 party feeling, and if Bessières had not been checked by the 
dl
a
ter of Dupont, he \vouid have encountered fe,v ob
tacles in 
e
taùli
hing Jo
eph's authority in Gallicia and Old Castile. For 
th
 cllthusÌa:-'ll1 of those provinces never rose to a O'reat l )itch anù as 
1 ) . , 0 , 
)e

lcre:s ,vas prel)aretl to use aùdress as ,veIl as force, he ,vould 
have found support an10ngst the factions, anù the reinforcements 

 Stu
rt's Correspondence. Par]jmncutary Papers. 
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continual1y arriving from France ,vould have enabled hinl to 
maintain his acquisition. The ability of the Emperor's dispo
i- 
tions ,vould then have been apparent; for \vhile Bessières held 
Gallicia, and Dupont hung on the southern frontier of Portugal 
\vith t,venty-five thousand Inen, Junot could have securely concen- 
trated his arlllY in the neighborhood of Lisbon, and have rendered 
an English disembarkation on the coast nearly in1practicable. 
Napoleon's combinations ""ere overturneù by the disgraceful capit- 
ulation of Baylen, and when Joseph evacuated l\Iadrid a fresh Ï1n- 
pulse ,vas given to the spirit of the people; but, unfortunately for 
Spain, as a ,videI' scope for anlbition ,vas obtained, the ,vorkings of 
self-interest increased, fresh parties sprung up, and new follies and 
greater ab3urdities stifled the virtue of the country, and produced 
irremediable confusion, ending in ruin. The fact of Dupont's capit- 
ulation ,vas lllade kno,vn to the Council of Castile before J{ing 
Joseph ,,,,as informed of it,- and the Council, foreseeing all the conse- 
quences of such an event, in1nlediately refused, as I have already 
related, to promulgate officially his accession to the throne. The 
J{ing permitted this act of disobedience to pass 1yithout much notice, 
for he ,vas naturally averse to violence, and neither he nor his 
brother Napoleon did at any period of the contest for Spain con- 
strain a Spaniard to accept or retain oífice under the intrusive 
governll1Cnt.* Joseph ,vent further. Before he abandoned 1\la- 
drid, he released his ministers froln their voluntary oath of allegi- 
ancc to hilllself, leaving thcln free to choose their party once lllorc. 
Don Pedro Cevallos and the 1\Iarquis of Pinuelo seized the occasion 
to change ,vith, ,vhat appeared to them, changing fortune; the five 
others renlained steadfast, preferring an 
ll11eliorated government, 
under a foreign prince, to ,vhat they believed to be a hopeless 
struggle, but ,vhich, if successful, they kne,v lnust end in a degrad- 
ing native despotislll; perhaps, also, a little s\vayed by their di:slike 
to England, and by the impossibility of obtaining that influence 
anlong their countrymen, ,vhich, under other circumstances, thcir 
talents and characters ,vould have insured. 
The boldness of the Council of Castile ,vas not publicly chastised 
by the intruding monarch, yet secretly he punished the members 
by a dexterous stroke of policy. General Grouchy ,vrote to Cas- 
ta5.03, saying, that as circumstances required the presence of the 
J4"'rench troops in another quarter, he invited the Spanish General 
to take imnlediate possession of l\Iadrid, for the preservation of 
public tranquillity. This was construed to mean the entire eyacua- 
tion of Spain, anù a report so congenial to the vanity and indolence 
of the Spaniards was greedily received; it contributed to the sub- 
* Azanza and Ü'Fnrri1, 1\Icmoirs. 
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sequent supineness of the nation in prepa
ing for its defence, an:l 
Jo
eph, by appealing to Castafiu:-" an
l affectIng 
o treat th
 CouncIl 
of Ca
tilc as a body """ho had lost all Influence ,vIth the natIon, gave 
a hanùle to its ellelnie
, ,vhich the latter fidled not to lay hold of. 
'rhe Juntas dreaded that the influence of the Council ,vould destroy 
their o"
n. l'h
lt of Gallicia ,voldd not even cOIDlnunicate ,vith 
thenl but affirmed that, individually, t.he members ,ycre attached 
to th
 
"rench, and that, collectively, they had been the most active 
in
trum
nt of the usurper's governU1ent. The Junta of Seville 
(1nde:.lvored not only to destroy the authority of the existing menl- 
hers, but to annul the body as an ackno,vledged tribunal of the 
state.. rrhis proscribed Council, however, was not ,vanting to it8elf: 
the individual::; corn posing it did not hesitate to seize the reins of 
goverlunent the n10rnent the French had departed; and the pru- 
dence ,vith ,vhich they preserved tranquillity in the capital, pre- 
venting all rc-action, 'v hile it proves that they were not without 
luerit, forms a striking contrast to the conduct of the provincial 
Juntas, under ,vhose savage s,vay every kind of excess ,vas C0111- 
luitted, and even encouraged. 
A ,yare of the hostility they had to encounter, the melllbcrs of the 
Council lost no tillle in fornling a party to support themselves. Don 
Arias ::\1011 y Velarde, dean or president for the time being, ,vrote 
a circular letter to the local Juntas, pointing out the necessity of 
cstabli:--hing a central and supreme po,ver, and proposing that depu- 
tics fi'Olll each province, or nation, as they ,vere sometimes called, 
should repair to l\1adrid, and there concert ,vith the Council the best 
mode of carrying such a nlcasure into effect. If this proposal had 
been adopted, all po,ver ,vould inevitably have fallen into the hands 
of the proposers. Confessedly the first public body in the state, 
and "rell acquainted ,vith the forms of business, the Council Inust 
llece
sarily have had a preponderating influence in the assembly of 
delegates; and it appeared so reasonable that it should take the 
le
tLl, "'hen an efficient authority ,vas required to direct the violence 
of the people in a useful channel, before the moment of safety ,vas 
pa:-osed, that all the Juntas trembled at the prospect of losing their 
mi:"uscd po,ver. 'fhe nlinor ones subluitted, and aOTeed to send 
deputies; the ðtronger ,and nlore alnbitious felt that 
ubtlety ,vould 
avail Illore than open opposition to the project. 
The Council follo\veù up this blow Ly the publication of a mani- 
festo, containing an accurate ùetail of the events of the revolution, 
ùefcllùing the part taken by its members, and claiming 

 renewal 
of the confidence formerly reposed in them by the nation. This in1- 
portant state paper ,vas so ably ,vritten, that a large party, espe 
* Sir IIew Dalrymple'R Papers. Coxe's Correspondence. 
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cially at Valladolid, ,vas humediately formed in fa\or of its authors, 
and the Junta of Seville ,vere so sensible of the increasin cr in- 
l:I 
fluence of the Council, that they intercepted a copy of this nlanifesto, 
addressed to Sir IIe,v Dalryn1ple, and strictly suppressed all "Tit- 
ings favorable to the formation of a supren1e central authority, 
nothing they dreaded nlore.* But it ,vas no longer possible to 
resist the current, ,vhich had set strongly in fayor of such a mea- 
sure; the J unta
, ho,,"'ever they might oppose its progress, could not 
openìy deny the propriety of it, and in every province, indiviùua1s 
of talent and consideration caned for a change in the 1-1 ydra polity 
1vhich oppressed the country, and ,vas inefficient against the enclny.t 
Every British functionary, civil or military, in cOlnmunication ,vith 
the Spaniards, also urged the necessity of concentrating the execu- 
tive po,yer. 
All the provincial Juntas "Tere become universally odious ;t sonle 
of the generals alone, ,vho had suddenly risen to command under 
their rule, ,vere favorable to them. Palafox ,vas independent, as a 
captain-general, ,vhose po\ver ,vas confirmed by success; Castafios 
openly declared that he ,vouid no longer serve under their control; 
Cuesta 'vas prepared to put them do,vn by force, and to re-establish 
the royal audienzas and the authority of the captains-general ac- 
cording to the old practice. In thi
 state of affairs, the retreat of 
Bessière
' army having freed the cOlnmunication ,yith the southern 
parts, removed aU excuse for procrastination, and the Juntas of 
Gallicia., Castile, Leon, and the Asturias, giving 'Jray to the unceas- 
ing remonstrances of l\fr. Stuart, at his instance agreed to nleet in 
cortes, at Lugo; Gallicia, ho\vever, first insisted upon a formal 
ratification of that treaty ,vith Castile V\Thich has been already 
mentioned. 
"\Vhen the moment of assembling arrived, the Asturians, ,vithout 
assigning any reason, refused to fulfil the engagen1ent they had 
entered into, and the three ren1aining Juntas held the session 
,vithout them. The Bishop of Orense, and the Junta of Gallicia, 
,vere prepared to assert the supremacy of that province over the 
other3. But the Baily Valdez of Castile, an able and disinterested 
111an, being chosen president of the convocation, propo:sed on the 
first day of a:;sembly, that deputies should be appointed to repre- 
sent the three provinces in a Supreme .J unta, to be a
senlùled in 
some central place, for the purpose of convoking the ancient Cortes 
of the ,vhole kingdolu, according to the old fornl
, and of settling 
the administration of the interior, and the future slIcec5:;Îon to the 


*' 
Ir. Stuart's Correspondence. Coxe'
 Corrc
pondcncc. 
t 1fr. Stuart's Corre
ponclellce. 
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throne. This proposition ,vas in1mediate1y carried by the .superior 
llulnber of the Castilians and Lconese, although the BIshop of 
Oren
e protebtcd against it, ånd. the G
llician. men1bers strongly 
opposed an :.tl'rangcL1.ent by ,vlnch. the.Ir. pr
vInce was placed on 
the saine footiu o ' as others; a glarIng InJustice, they urged, ,vhen 
the lluluber:, orOthe Gallician army ,vere taken into consideration, 
for the 10<.'a1 feclin er of 
unbition ,vas upperlnost, and the general 
cau
c di
r('
arded. 0 The other part.y alls,vered, ,vith great force, 
that the G allician army ,vas paid, armed, and clothed by England, 
anù fed by Castile and Leon. 
l\Iean,vhile the influence of the Council of Castile greatly in- 
creased, anJ the Junta of Seville, quickened by fear, took the lead 
in directing ,vhat they could not prevent;* the convocation of the 
Cortes they kne,v ,vouid be fatal to their o,vn existence. "\Vhere- 
fore, in a public letter, addressed to the Junta of Gallicia, dated 
one day previous to the circular of Don Arias l\Ion, but evidently 
\\Tittell after the receipt of the latter, they oppo:;ed the assen1bling 
of the Cortes, on the ground that it ,vas" the prerogative of the 
J{:ing to eonvoke that body; and if it ,vas called together by any 
other authority, the provinces ,yould not obey;" "there ,vould be 
no unanin1Ïty." The futility of this argument is apparent; the 
que
tion ,vas not one of form, but of expediency. If the nation 
,vas in favor of such a step, and after facts proved that the people 
,,,ere not opposed to it, the same necessity ,vhich constituted the 
right of the Junta to declare ,val' against the French, another pre- 
rogative of the monarch, ,vould have sufficed to legalize the con- 
vocation of the national asselnbly. But their sole object ,vas to 
preserve their o,vn po,ver. They maintained that the juntas, 
being chosen by the nation, ,vere the only legitimate depositaries 
of authority, that to members of their o,vn bodies only could any 
of that authority be delegated; then adopting the suggestion con- 
tained in the letter of Arias 1\lon, they proposed that two deputies 
fl'oln each supreme junta should repair, not to l\Iadrid, but to 
Ciudatl Real, or Ahnagro, and at the mOillent of meeting be in 
fart con:=:.tituted governors-general of the kingdom, and as such 
obeyed; nevertheless, the local governn1ents 'vere, ,vith due sub- 
ordination to the Central Junta, to retain and exercise in their o\vn 
provinces all the authority ,vith ,vhich they had already invested 
them:,clves. 'rhus they had only to choose subservient deputie
, 
and their po"Ter ,vould be more firmly fixed than before; and thi
 
arrangement ,vouId, doubtless, have been adopted by the Junta of 
Gallicia, had not the rapidity ,vith ,vhich Valdez carried his pro- 
position prevented that cause of discord from beinO' added to 
b 
* Mr. Stuart's Correspondence. 
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he numerous disputes ,vhich already distracted the northern prov- 
Inces. 
1\lr. Stuart proceeded to l\Iadrid, and ,vherevel' he passed found 
the saIne violence of local party feeling, the s
une disgust at the 
conduct of the oligarchical governments. Pride, vanity, corruption, 
and ÎInprovidence ,vere every\vhere obtrusively visible. The dis- 
pute bet,veen Blake and Cuesta, 'which ,vas raging at the period of 
the battle of Rio Seco, a period ,vhen division ,vas Inost hurtful to 
the lnilitary operations, ,vas no\v allayed between the generals; yet 
their political partisans \vaged ,val' with more bitternes
 than ever, 
as if ,vith the intent to do the greatest possible mischief
 by con- 
tinuing the feud among the civil branches of the governU1ent, ,vhen 
union ,vas most desirable in that quarter. The seeds of division 
had taken deep root. * On the one side ,vas the Bailey Valdez, de- 
puty to the Suprelne Junta; on the other Cuesta, a 111an not to be 
offended \vith in1punity ,vhen he had po\ver to punish, for he ,vas 
haughty and incredibly obstinate. He had been President of the 
Council of Castile, and he ,vas Captain-General of Castile and 
Leon ,vhen the insurrection first broke out; but disliking all revo- 
lutionary movements, although as inimical to a foreign domina- 
tion as any of his countrynlen, he endeavored to repress the public 
effervescence, and to luailltain the tranquillity of the country at the 
risk of losing his life as a traitor. 
Cuesta ,vas an honest man, insolnuch as the Spanish and French 
interests being put in competition, he ,vould aid the former; yet, 
bet,veen his country's cause and his own passions, he ,vas not 
honest. lIe disliked, and \vith reason, the s,yay of the local juntas, 
and, ,vith consistency of opinion, ,vished to preserve the authority 
of the captains-general and the royal audicnzas, both of ,vhich had 
been overturned by the establishment of those petty governments. 
But, sullen anù ferocious in his temper, he supported his opinion 
,vith an authority and severity ,yhich had no guide save his o,vn 
,vill; and he ,vas prepared, if an opportunity offered, to exercise 
nlilitary influence over the supreu1e, as ,veIl as over the subordinate 
juntas. lIe had hÍ1nself appointed one for Leon and Castile, as a 
sort of council, 
ubordinate to the authority of the captain-general; 
yet, after the battle of Rio Seco, the members fled to Ponteferrada, 
[t:-;sunled the suprelne authority, and, putting thenlselves under the 
protection of his enemy Blake, disregarded Cuesta's or\.ler3, and 
cOffilnanùed hitn, their superior, to deliver up his cavalry to the 
former General. Upon this he annulled all their proceedings at 
Ponteferrada, and no,v asserting that the election of \T aldez and his 
collea.gues "
as void, as being contrary to the existing la ,vs, directed 
* Mr. Stuart's Correspondence. 
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]IeW' juntas to be assembled in a nlanner n10re conformable to 
existing usages, and a frc:sh election to be made. 
IIi;:, Inandates "Tcre di
rcgarded; ,r aldez and the other deputies 
proceeded in defiance of thelll to"Tards the place appointed for tl
e 
nsselubly of the central and supreme govern
ent. Cuesta, 111 
return \vithout he
itation, abandoned the operatIons of the caln- . 
paign,'"Thich, in the council of ,v
r h
ld at l\Iadrid, he had prom!
ed 
to aid, and f:lIling back to SegovIa wIth t,velve thousand Inen, seIzed 
the aeputie
, and 
hut up Valdez a close prisoner in the to'\ver of 
that p]a
c, declaring his intention to try hiln by a nlilitary tribunal 
for di:-,obedience. And such ,vas the disorder of the tinles, that 
h(
 "'as not \vithout plausible argunlents to justify this act of stub- 
Lorn violence, for the original election of nlembers to form the 
Junta of Castile and Leon had been anything but legal; several 
districts had been onlitteù altogether in the representations of those 
kingdoIlls, nlan y deputies had been chosen by the city of Leon 
alone, and Valdez "Tas nan1ecl president, although neither a native 
1101' a proprietor, and for those reasons ineligible to be a deputy at 
all: the kingdon1 of Leon also had a.ppointed representatives for 
tho:3c districts in Castile ,vl1Ïch ,vere under the don1ination of the 
:Frcneh, and 'v hen the eJlenlY retired, the Castilians in vain de- 
lllanùed a more equitable arrangenlent. 
IIo","ever, an1Ïdst all this confusion and violence, the plan of unit- 
ing to forn1 a cpntral governlnent gained ground allover the king- 
dOlTI. Seville, Catalonia, Aragon, l\Iurcia., Valencia., and Asturias 
appointed their deputies, and although fresh disputes relative to the 
place of assembly arose, .after SODle tin1e it ,vas agreed to meet at 
Aranjuez. This royal residence ,vas chosen contrary to the vdshes 
of Inany, and notably against the opinion of Jovel1anos, an eloquent 
person, and of great reputation for integrity, but of a pertinacious 
tClllper, unsuitable to the times: he urged, that the capital ,vas the 
Ineetest spot, and he ,vas ans,vered, that the turbulent disposition 
of the inhabitants of l\Iadrid ,vonId impede the fornlation of a 
govcrnlnent, and that the same objection ,vouId exist against the 
choice of any other large to\vn. It is extraordinary that such an 
argulnent should be held in Spain at a moment ,vhen the people 
"'ere, in all the official and public papers, represented as perfectly 
cntllu
iastic and united in one conlmon sacred pursuit, and in the 
Briti
h l)arli
unent ,,,ere denominated the "universal Spanish 
nation 1" 
rro seck thu
 for protection in a corner, instead of nlanfully and 
confi
?ntly identify!ng themt-elves ,vith the people, and courting 
publIcity, augured III for the intentions of the deputies, nor ,\yas the 
augury belied by the event. The Junta of Seville, ,vho had so 
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bitterly reviled the Council of Castile, for having partially sub- 
mitted to the usurper, had, notwithstanding, chosen for their o,vn 
deputies Don Vincent flore, a kno,vn creature of the Prince of 
Peace, and the Count de 'Tilly Guzman, ,vho ,vas under the stiglna 
of a judical sentence for robbery.* Hore declined the apPQint- 
lnent, but 'Tilly, braving the public disgu
t, repaired to Aranjuez, 
and his place as resident \vith the head-quarters of the Andalusian 
army ,vas filled up by l\liñiano, another 11lelnber of the Junta, ,vho 
received an ellornlOUS salary for performing the mischievous duties 
of that office. The instructions given by the different provinces to 
the deputies ,vere to confine their deliberations al1(l votes to such 
subjects as they should, frolll tilne to tinle, receive directions front 
their constituents to treat of; and Seville again took the lead in this 
fraudulent policy; and ,vhen public indignation, and the renIon- 
strances of SOlne right-minded persons, obliged the Juntas of that 
to,vn and of Valencia to rescind these instructions, both substituted 
secret orders of the saIne tenor. In short, the greater part of the 
deputies were the mere tools of the Juntas, agents ,vatching over 
the interests of their elnployers, and, conscious of delnerit, allxious 
to hide thclnselves fi'om the just indignation of the public until they 
had consolidated thcir po,,"'er; hence the dislike to large to,vns, and 
the intrigues for fixing the government at Aranjuez. Count J:"lorida 
Blanca, a Ulan in the last stage of decrepitude, ,vas chosen first 
president in rotation for three 11lonths, and all idea of forming an 
independent executive ,vas abandoned; for ,vhen J ovellanos proposed 
to establish a regency selected froln their o,vn body, his plan ,vas 
rejected on the ground that the 11lelllbers ,vere not authorized to 
delegate their po,vers even to one another: it ,vas palpable that the 
Juntas had nlerely appeared to conlply ,yith the public ,vish for a 
central government, but ,vel'e determined not to part \vith one iota 
of their o,vn real power. 
The first act of authority executed by the assembly, was a neces- 
sary as.;;;:ertion of it
 Q,vn dignity, ,vhich had been yiolated in the 
case of Valdez. Cuesta, ,vho ,vas personally unpopular, and feared 
by the central, as ,veIl as by the provincial Juntas, ,vas sUlllmoned 
to release hi
 captive, and to repair to Aranjucz, that cognizance 
might ùe taken of his proceedings; he ,vas at the saIne time 
denounced by the Juntas of Castile and Leon as a traitor, and 
exposed to great danger of popular cOlnlnotion. At first, he 
haughtily repelled the interference of Castafios and Florida Blanca, 
yet finally he ,vas forced to bend, and after a sharp correspondence 
,vith 
Ir. Stuart, ,vhose influence ,yas usefully employed to strengthen 
the central government, he released his prisoner, and quitting the 
* Coxe's Corr
spol1dence. 
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COlnnlanù of the nrn1V, appeared at .A..ranjuez.* No forn1al pro- 
ceediucrs \\rere had 111;011 the case, but after lunch IlllÜual recriln- 
illatioJ
 Valdez "r
L:, adnlÍtted to the exercise of his functioll:-:, aHa 
the old General "ras detained at the seat of gOYCrnn1cnt, a kind of 
state prisoner at large, tultil, for the n1Ïsfortune of his country, he 
"ras, by subsequent CYCllts, once rnorc placed at the hcad of an 
a 1"111)'". About this tilue Lord 1VillÜun Bcntinck joined 1\11'. Stuart 
at 
ladrid. Perfectly coinciding in opinions, they labored earncstïy 
to O'ivc a favorable turn to affairs, by directing the attention of the 
Ce
t1"al J nnta. to the necessity of n1Ïlitary preparations, and active 
e
ertion for defence; but the picture of discord, folly, and ilnprovi- 
dence exhibited in the provinces, ,vas here displayed in more glaring 
colors. The lesser tribunals being called upon to ackno,vledge the 
authority of the asselnbled deputies, readily obeyed, and the Council 
of Ca
tile, reluctant to subInit, yet too ,veak to resist, endeavored 
to nlake tcrlns, but ,vas forced to an unconditional sublnission. A 

ood luanagement of the revenue, a single chief for the arlny, and, 
above all, the total suppression of the provincial juntas, lvere the 
three next objects of public anxiety.t 'Vith respect to the army, 
110 doubt \vas at first entertained that Castaños ,yould be appointed 
cOlumander-in-chief; his services entitled hÏ1n to the office, and his 
general 1110d.eration and conciliating luanners fitted him for it at a 
thue \\"hen so nluch jealousy 'was to be soothed, and so lnany inter- 
e5t5 to be reconciled. The past expenditure of the money received 
fi'onI England ,vas also a subject of great inlportance, and it lvas 
loudly required that an account of its disbursen1ent should be de- 
nlanded of the local juntas, and a surrender of the residue instantly 
enforced. 
"fhese just expectations lasted but a short tÍ1ne. Scarcely ,vere 
the deputies assembled, ,vhen every prospect of a. vigorous admin- 
istration ,vas blasted.t Dividing thclllselves into sections, ans,ver- 
ing in number to the departn1ents of state under the old ICing, they 
appointed a secretary not chosen from their o,vn body to each, and 
declared all and everyone of these sections supreme and indcpeÌld- 
cut, having equal authority. 
Florida Blanca inforlned 1\11". Stuart and Lord 'Villialn BClltinck 
that Castaños ,vould be named e:eneralissimo and the t,vo last nanled 
. 
 , 
""e:
 even dIrected to cO
lfer upon the plan of calnpaign for the 
Rrlt15h troops, then marclullg from Portugal to the assi:stance of the 
Spaniard
. The necessity of havinO' a sinO'le chief àt the head of 
1 .. 0 0 
t 1e armIcs ,va
 lmperiou:-::, and ackno,vledged by every individual, 


* )Ir. Stuart's Correspondence. Colonel Graham's ditto. 
t 
Ir. Stuart's Correspondence. 
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military or civil; yet such ,vas the force of jealousy, and so stubborn 
,vere the tools of the different juntas, that in despite of the exer- 
tions of 1\lr. Stuart and Lord 'Vi IIi run Bentinck, and the influence 
of the British Cabinet, the generals ,vere all confiru1ed in their 
separate and independent cOIDlnand8. The old and miserable 
systcln of the Dutch deputies in l\larlborough's time, and of the 
cOlnmi
saries of the Convention during the }1"'rench revolution, "
as 
pa.rtially revived; and the English governnlent ,vere totally disre- 
garded, at a time ,,,hen it had supplied Spain \vith t\yO hundred 
thousand muskets, clothing, allln1unition of all kinds, in proportion, 
and sixteen n1Ïllions of dollars.* Such an1ple succor8, if rightly 
lilanaged, ought to have secured unlilnited influence; but as the 
benefits callIe through one set of persons, and the den1ands through 
another, the first "'"ere taken as of right, the last unheeded, and thus 
the resources of Great Britain 'v ere \vasted ,yithout Inaterially Í1n- 
proving the condition of Spain. The armies ,vere destitute, the 
central government ,vas ,vithout credit, and not,,"ithstanding the 
an1pl(l subsidies, had contracted a large debt; yet ,,,ith an insolence 
of tone appertaining rather to conquerors dictating ternlS, t]1an to 
grateful allies demanding further assistance, they required from 
England an instant gift of ten millions of dollars, and stores to an 
anlount that ,,
ould have sufficed a well-governed army for many 
years. 
The provisional juntas were still permitted to-retain their po\vcr 
,yithin their o\vn districts, and the greatest timidity marked all the 
proceedings of the central governnIent in relation to those obnox- 
ious bodies. Attentive, how'ever, to their o,yn interests, the mem- 
bers of the Supren1e Junta decreed, 1st, that their persons should 
be inviolable; 2d, that the president should haye the title of IIigh- 
ness, ,vith a salary of 25,000 CrO\VllS a year; 3d, that each of the 
deputies, taking the title of Excellency, should have a yearly salary 
of 5000 cro"\\1"ns; lastly, that the collective body should be addressed 
by the title of l\Iajesty.t Thinking that they \vere then suflicient1y 
confirlned in po'wer to venture upon a public entry into l\Iadrid, 
they made preparations to insure a favorable reception from the 
populace; that is, they resolved to declare a general amnesty, to 
lo\yer the duties on tobacco, and to fling large sums anlong the 
people during the procession; and in the midst of all this p0111p and 
vanity, the presence of the enenIY on the soil ,vas scarcely renlenl- 
bered, and the details of business ,vere totally neglected.t This 
last \yas a prominent evil, \vhich extended to the 10\,,"cst branches 


* 1\11'. Canning's Instructions to 1\Ir. Duff, 1\18. 
t 
Ir. Stuart's CorrcRpondence. Lord 'V. Bcntinck's ditto. 
:t: Lord 'V. Bentinck's Correspondence. 
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of arlminbtration. Self-interest., iudeed, produced abundance of 
a('tivity, but e'
ery departInent, ahnost every lilan, seelne
 struck 
,,'ith torpor ,,-hCll ihe public "yclfare ,vas at stake-and, ,vIthal, an 
a
toni:,hing- preSUlllption ,vas CUlnn10n to the highest and the lo,vest. 
'1'0 supply the place of a generali

inlo, a council or board of 
general officers ,vas projected, on ,vhose reports the Junta proposed 
to regulate the nlilitary operation
. Castaüo
 ,vas dc
tined to be 
prc:-,itlcnt, b Ü some difficulty arising relative to the appoinÌ111ent of 
the of her menlbers, the execut1011 of the plan ,vas deferred, \vith 
the l"hara('teri
tic relnark, "that ,vhen the enelny ,vas driven across 
th
 fi"ontier, Castafios ,\Tould have leisure to take his seat."* r.rhe 
idea of a defeat, the possibility of failure, never entered their Ininds; 
the gOYernlllellt, evincing neither apprehension, nor activity, nor 
foresight, ,rere contented if the people believed the daily falsehoods 
they prolntIlgatcd relative to the enen1Y; and the people, equally 
preStunptl1ou
, ,vere content to be so deceived: in fine, all the syn1p- 
tOIDS of a ruined cause \vere already visible to discerning eyes. 
The annies neglected even to nakedness; the soldiers' constancy 
under privations cruelly abused; disunion, cupidity, incapacity, in 
the higher orders; tLe patriotic ardor visibly aùating among the 
lo,ver clas
es; the rulers grasping, improvident, boasting; the 
enemy po,verful, the people insubordinate, the fighting n1e11 ,vithout 
arms or bread; as a ,vhole, and in all its parts, the governn1cnt 
unfitted for its task; the systen1, cumbrous and ostentatious, ,vas, to 
use the comprehensive words of 1\11'. Stuart, "neither calculated to 
inspire courage nor to increase enthusiasm." 
The truth of this picture will be recognized by men ,vho are yet 
Jiving, and ,vhose exertions ,vere as incessant as unavailing to 
remedy those evils at the time; it will be recognized by the friends 
of a great Iuan, "rho fell a victiln to the folly and base intrigues of 
 
the day; it ,vill be recognized by that general and army ,vho, ,yin- 
ning .their .o'\?n unaided ,yay through Spain, found that to trust 
SpanIards In ,var ,vas to lean against a broken reed. To others it 
nlay appear exaggerated, for without havinO' seen, it is difficult to 
bclieve the extent of a disorder that paraly
ed the enthusiasm of 
a whole people. 


EXTERNAL POLITICAL RELATIONS OF SPAIN. 
At first these were of necessit y confined to EnO'land Sicil y and 
- 0" 
Portugal; the rest of the Old World ,vas either subject to Bona- 
parte or directly under hi
 influence, but in the N e\v 'V orId it ,vas 
difierent. The Brazil
, after the emigration of the royal family of 
* Lord ,Yo Bentil1ck's Correspondence. 
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Braganza, became important under every point of vie,v, and rela- 
tions ,vere established bet,veen the Junta and that court, that 
after,vards, under the Cortes, created considerable interest, and 
threatened serious enlbarrassments to the operations of the Duke 
of vVellington. The ultra-marine p08sessions of Spain ,vere also, 
of eourse, a luatter of great anxiety to both sides, and Napoleon's 
activit.y balanced the natural preponderance of the n10ther country. 
'1."'he slo\vness of the local juntas, or rather their ,vant of eapacity 
to conduct such an affair, gave the onen1Y a great advantage, and 
it ,vas only o\ving to the exertions of l\{r. Stuart in the north, and 
of Sir He,v DalrYlnple and Lord Collingv{ood in the south, that, 
after the insurrection broke out, vessels ,yere despatched to South 
America to confirm the colonists in their adherence to Spain, and 
to arrange the Inode of securing the resources of those great pos- 
sessions for the parent state.* The hold ,vhich Spain retained 
over her colonies ,vas, ho,vever, very slight; her harsh restrictive 
system had long before ,veakened the attachment of the South 
An1ericans, and the expedition of 1\Iiranda, although unsuccessful, 
had kindled a fire ,vhich could not be extinguished; it ,vas appa- 
rent to all able statesmen, that Spain Inust relinquish her arbitrary 
mode of governing, or relinquish the colonies altogether; the insur- 
rection at hODle only rendered this lTIOre certain. Every argun1cnt, 
every public manifesto put forth in Europe, to animate the Span- 
iards against foreign aggression, told against them in An1erica; yet 
for a tiDle the latter transnlitted the produce of the mines, and many 
of the natives served in the Spanish arn1ies. 
Napoleon, not,vithstanding his activity, and the offers ,vhich he 
made of the viceroyalty of l\Iexico to Cuesta, Castaños, Blake, and 
probably to others residing in that country, fitiled to create a }1'\rench 
party of any consequence; for the Arnericans ,yere ull\villing to 
plunge into civil strife for a less object than their o,,,,n independence. 
rI'he arrogance and injustice of Old Spain, ho\vever, increased, 
rather than dilninished, under the s,vay of the insurrectional gov- 
ernment; and at last, as it is ,veIl kno,vn, a general rebel1ion of the 
South American States established the independence of the fairest 
portion of the globe, and proved ho,v little the abstract love of 
freedom influenced the resistance of the old country to Napoleon. 
The Spanish intercourse ,vith the English court, ,vhich had been 
hitherto carried on through the Inedium of the deputies ,vho first ar- 
rived in London to claim assistance, ,vas no,v placed upon a regular 
footing. The deputies themselves, at the desire of 1\11'. Canning, 
"rere recalled, Admiral Apodaca ,vas appointed l\Iinister Plenipo- 
tentiary at St. James's, and 1\11'. John I-Iookhau1 Frere ,vas accred- 
* :Mr. Stuart's Correspondence, 118. Sir Hew Dalrymple. 
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itod, ,,'itll the sarno <liplomatic rank, near the Central Junta. 1\11". 
Stuart, \vho
e kno\yledge of the state of the country, '\vhose ac- 
qua.intance ,,'ith the charaeter of the leading persons, and \Vh05C 
a.hle nnd energetic exertion
 had so n1uch contributed to the forln- 
ation of a central government, ,vas superseded by this injudicious 
appoÍJltmcnt; and thus the great political machine, ,vith every 
,yht.t
l in violent action, ,vas, at the 1nost critical monlent, left \vithout 
any controlling po\vpr or guiding influence. For 1\lr. Stuart, ,vho, 
on his own responsibility, had quitted Coruua, and repaircil to 
1\laùriù, anù had ren1Ítted the most exact and inlportant inforl11ation 
of \\'hat \yas passing, remained for three 11lonths \vithout receiving 
a single line fronl 1\11'. Canning, approving or disapproving of his 
proceedings, or giving him instructions ho,v to act at this Ílnportant 
cri
i
: a. 
trange remissness, indicating the be,vildered state of the 
)llinister
, who sloVt
ly and ,vith difficulty follo\ved, "vhen they should 
haV0 been prepared to lead. Their tardy, abortive measures dem- 
onstrated ho,v ,vide the space bet\veen a sophist and a statesman, 
ana ho\v dangerous to a nation is that public feeling, ,vhich, insa- 
tiable of ,yords, disregards the actions of men, esteeming more the 
interested eloquence and wit of an orator like Demades, than the - 
silllple integrity, sound judgment, and great exploits of a general 
like I>hocion. 
Such ""ere the preparations made by Spain, in September and 
Octoùer, to meet the exigencies of a period replete ,vith danger and 
difficulty. It ,vould be instructive to contrast the exertions of the 
"enthusiastic" Spaniards during these three l110nths of their insur- 
}'ection, ,vith the efforts of "discontented France" in the hundred 
days of Napoleon's second reign. The Juntas ,vere, however, not 
devoid of an1bition, for before the battle of Baylen, that of Seville 
""as occupied ,vith a project of annexing the Aigarves to Spain, and 
the treaty of Fontainebleau ,vas far from being considered as a dead 
letter 
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CHAPTER III. 


Political position of Napoleon; he resolves to crush the Spaniards; his energy 
and activity; marches his armies frOln every part of Europe towards Spain; 
his oration to his soldiers-Conference at Erfurth-Negotiations for peaee- 
Petulant conduct of 
Ir. Canning-160,OOO conscripts enrolled in. Franee- 
l">ower of th.at conntry-N

pol
on's 81)eech t? the Senate-lIe r
pmrs to Bay- 
onne-Renllssness of the EnglIsh Cabulet-Slr John 1tIoore appOInted to lead 
an anny into Spain; sends hÌB fi1,tillery by the 11adrid road, and lnarches hhn- 
self by Ahneida-the Central Junta impatient for the arrival of the Enrrlish 
anny-Sir David Baird arrives at Cornña 
 iR refused permi
sion to disClnl)ark 
his troops-
lr. Frere and the 
1[lrquis of Romana arri\?e at Coruña; account of 
the latter's escape fron1 the Danish Isles-Central J nnta resolved not to appoint 
a gcnerali
silno-GloOlny a:5pect of affairs. 


NAPOLEON, surprised anù chagrined at the disgrace which, for 
the first time, his armies had sustained, ,vas yet nothing dismayed 
by a resistance "rhich he had early contelnplated as not improba- 
ble. * 'Vith a piercing glance he had observed the efforts of Spain, 
calculated the po,ver of foreign influence in keeping alive the spirit 
of resistance, and assigning a just value to the succors \vhich Eng- 
land could afford, foresaw the danger "Thich might accrue, if he 
suffered an insurrection of peasants, \vhich had already dishonored 
the glory of his arms, to attain the consistency of regular govern- 
nlcnt, to league ,,"ith po,verful nations, and to become disciplined 
troops. To defeat the ra\v levies \vhich the Spaniards had hith- 
erto opposed to his soldiers \vas an easy matter, but it ,vas neces- 
sary to crush them to atoms, that a dread of his invincible power 
might still pervade the world, and the secret influence of his genius 
remain unabated. The constitution of Bayonne would, he ,vas 
a\vare, \veigh heavy in the scale against those chaotic governments, 
neither lnonarchical, nor popular, nor aristocratic, nor federal, which 
the Spanish revolution was throwing up; but before the benefit of 
that could be felt by the many, before he could dra,v any advan- 
tages from his moral resources, it was necessary to develop all his 
n1Ïlitary strength. 
The moment was critical and dangerous. He ,vas surrounded 
by enemies ,vhose pride he had "rounded, but ,vhose ll1eans of 
offence he had not destroyed; if he bent his forces against the 
Peninsula, England might again excite the continent to arms, and 
Russia and Austria, once more banding together, might raise Prus- 
sia and rene\v the eternal coalitions. The designs of Austria, 'al- 
though covered by the usual artifices of that cunning, rapacious 
court, were not so hidden but that, earlier or later, a war with hex:- 
* Letter to Murat, Las Casas. 
VOL.L 10 
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,vas to be expected as a. certain event, and the inhabitants ?f Prus- 
sia, subdued and oppressed, could not be supposed tranquIl. The 
secret societies that, under the nalne of l"ugenbunde, GYl11l1asiasts, 
and other ùenominations, have since been persecuted by those ,vho 
""cre then glad to avail thcnlselves of such assistance, ,vere just 
bco-inniuo- to disclose their force and plans.. A Baron de Nostiz, 

t
in th
 Pl"u
si:tn Councillor of State, Generals Sharnhost and 
GlleizCll:lU, and Colonel Schill, appear to have been the principal 
contrivers and patrons of these societies, so characteristic of Ger- 
JUaus, ,,"ho, regular and plodding even to a proverb in their actions, 
po
sesd the most extravagant imaginations of any people on the 
f
l,ce of the earth. But ,vhatever the ulterior vie,ys of these asso- 
ciations may have been, at this period they ,vere universally il1uni- 
cal to the French; their intent ,vas to drive the latter over the 
Rhine, and they ,vere a source of peril to the Emperor, the more 
to be feared, as the extent of their influence could not be Ì1nnlc- 
iliately ascertained. Russia, little injured by her losses, ,vas more 
po\verful perhaps from her defeats, because more enlightened as to 
the cause of them. Napoleon felt that it \vould tax all his nlcans 
to repel the hostility of such a great empire, and that, consequently, 
his Spanish operations lnust be confined in a manner unsuitable to 
the fame of his arnlS. 1Vith a long-sighted policy, he had, ho,v- 
ever, prepared the means of obviating this danger, by ,vhat has 
been called the conference at Erfurth, whither he no,v repaired to 
meet the Czar, confiding in the resources of his genius for securing 
the friendship of that monarch. 
At this period, it may be truly said, that Napoleon supported the 
,,"eight of the ,vorId; every movenlent of his produced a political 
con vuIsion; yet so sure, so confident ,vas he of his intellectual 
superiority, that he sought but to gain one step, and doubted not to 
overcome all resistance, and preserve his ascendency; tinle ,vas to 
him Yictory-if he gained the one, the other follo"reù: hence, sudden 
and pronlpt in execution, he made one of those gigantic efforts ,vhich 
have stamped this age \vith the greatness of antiquity. IIis arn1Ïes 
\yere scattered over Europe; in Italy, in Dalmatia, on the Rhine, 
the Danube, the Elbc, in Prussia, Dennlark, Poland, his legions 
"
ere to be found; over that vast extent above five hundred thou- 
sand disciplined Inen maintained the sUl;renlacy of France. Froln 
tho

 bands .he dre,v the Inlperial Guards, the select soldiers of the 
\varþke natIon he governed, the terror of the other continental 
troops; t?ese, and the veterans of J ena, of Austerlitz, of Friedland, 
reduced 1n number, but of confirmed hardihood were marched 
to,,"ards Spain; a host of cavalry, unequalled fo
 enterprise and 
* Baron Fain's Campaign, 1813. 
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know'ledge of war, ,yere also directed against that devoted land, and 
a long train of gallant soldiers follo,yed, until t,,
o hundred thousand 
men, accustomed to battle, had penetrated the gloomy fastnesses of 
the ,vestern Pyrenees, ,vhile forty thousand of inferior reputation, 
dra,vn froin the interior of E-'rance, froin Naples, fronl Tuscany, and 
from Piedmont, assembled,on the eastern ridges of those gigantic 
hills. The march of this multitude ,vas incessant, and as the troops 
passed the capital, Napoleon, neglectful of nothing ,vhich could ex- 
cite their courage "and s,vell their military pride, addressed to them 
one of his nervous orations. In the tranquillity of peace it may 
secm inflated, but on the eve of battle it is thus a general should 
speak. 
" Soldiers 1 after triumphing on the banks of the Vistula 
and the Danube, ,vith rapid steps you have passed through 
Germany. This day, '\vithout a nlOnlCl1t of repose, I command you 
to traverse France. Soldiers 1 I have need of you 1 The hideous 
presence of the leopard contaminates the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal. In terror he must fly before you. Let us bear our tri- 
umphal eagles to the Pillars of Ifercules! there also ,ve })ave in- 
juries to avenge. Soldiers! you have surpassed the reno,vn of 
modern arulies, but have you yet equalled the glory of those Ro- 
lnans ,yho, in one and the same caulpaign, ,yere victorious upon 
the Rhine and the Euphrates, in Illyria and upon the Tagus ? A 
long peace, a lasting prosperity, shall be the re,vard of your labors; 
but a real Frenclunan could not, ought not to rest until the seas 
are free and open to all. Soldiers! all that you have done, all that 
you ,vill do, for the happiness of the French people, and for my 
glory, shall be eternal in my heart 1" 
Thus saying, he sent his arnlY to,,'"ards the frontiers of Spain, 
and himself hastened to meet the Emperor Alexander at Erfurth. 
Their conference, conducted upon the footing of intÍInate friend- 
ship, produced a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, and the 
fate of Spain ,vas by the one, ,vith calln indifference, abandoned to 
the injustice of the other; but the accession of strength '\vhich this 
treaty, and the manifest. personal partiality of Alexander, gave to 
the 
""rench Enlperor, inspired hin1, perhaps, ,vith the idea that the 
English Cabinet ,vould, if a fair occasion offered, gladly enter into 
negotiations for a general peace. 
The t",.o Emperors ,vrote a joint letter to the I{ing of England. 
""rhe circumstances of Europe had," they said, "brought them 
together; their first thought ,vas to yield to the ,vish and the wants 
of every people, and to seek in a speedy pacification the most effi- 
cacious remedy for the miseries ,vhich oppressed all nations. The 
long and bloody ,var which had torn the continent was at an end, 
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without the possibility of being rene,ved. If many changes had 
taken p1ace in Europe, if lnany state
. h
d been o
erthr?,vn, 
he 
cau.,e 'Ya
 to be found in the state of agItatIon and n118e1'Y In ,yhiCh 
the stagnation of lnaritimc COilllnerce had placeù the greatest na- 
tions; still greater changes n1Ïght yet take place, and all of theln 
contrar} to the policy of the Enf?lîsh nati?n. Pea.
e, then, ,y.as at 
once the interest of the people of the contInent, as It ,vas the 1nter- 
c
t of the people of Great Britain. 'Ve entreat your l\Iajesty," 
they conclnded, "'YC unite to entreat your l\Iajesty to listen to the 
yoice of hU111anity, to silence that of the passions; to seek ,vith the 
intention of arriving at that object; to conciliate all interest::" and 
thu
, preserving all po,vers ,vhich exist, insure the happiness of 
Europe and of this generation, at the head of which Providence 
ha
 placed us." 
To this joint letter 1\11'. Canning replied by t,vo letters addressed 
to the :F'reneh and Russian ministers, accolnpanied by an official 
note. In that addressed to the Russian, he observed that, "how- 
eycr desirous the ICing n1Ïght be to reply personally to the Empe- 
ror, he "Tas preyented by the unusual mode of conlmunication 
ndopted, w'hich had deprived it of a private and personal character. 
It "
as inlPossible to pay that mark of respect to the En1peror ,vith- 
out at the same tinle acknowledging titles ,vhich he had never ac- 
knowledged. The proposition for peace ,vouId be communicated 
to S,veden, and to the existing gov
rnment of Spain. It ,vas 
ncces
ary that his 
Iajesty should receive an immediate assurance 
that France ackno,vledged the governluent of Spain as a party to 
the negotiation. That such ,vas the intention of the Enlperor 
could not be doubted, when t.he lively interest manifested by his 
Imperiall\Iajesty for the ,velfare and digníty of the Spanish mon- 
archy ,vas recollected. No other assurance was ,vanted that the 
.f:mperor could not have been induced to sanction by his concur- 
rence or approbation usurpations, the principles of ,vhich ,vere 110t 
less unjust than their exanlplc ,vas danO'erous to nlllcO'itin1ate sov- 
. " 0 0 
erclgns. 
The letter addressed to 1\Ions. de Champagny, Duke of Cadore, 
merely dClllanded that S,veden and Spain should be admitted as 
parties to the negotiation. The official note commenced by statino- 
the ICing's desire for peace, on ternlS consistent ,vith his honor hi
 

?elity t? his engage
n.cnts, and tl
e p.crmanent repose of Eur
pc. 
The mIserable condItIon of the contInent the convulsions it had 
. d ' 
experienced, an those ,vith ,yhich it ,vas threatened were not im- 
putabl
 to his 
Iajest!. If the cause of so much mi
ery ,vas to be 
ou
d In the stagnatIon of commercial intercour5e, although his 
l\Iajesty could not be expected to hear with unqualified regret that 
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the system devised for the destruction of the commerce of his sub- 
jects had recoiled upon its authors or its instruments, yet, as it w.as 
neither the disposition of his l\Iajesty, nor in the character of the 
people over 'VhOlll he reigned, to rejoice in the privations and Ull- 
ltappiness even of the nations 'v hich ,vere cOlllbined against him, 
he anxiously desired the termination of the sufferings of the conti- 
nent." The note then, after stating that the progress of the ,val" 
had imposed ne\v o.bligations upon Great Britain, claimed for Sicily, 
for Portugal, for Sweden, and for Spain, a participation in the ne- 
gotiations. "Treati
s," it stated, "existed with the three first, 
which bound theln and England in peace and ,var. 'Vith Spain, 
indeed, no formal instrument had yet been executed, but the ties 
of honor were to the J{ing of England as strong as the most sol- 
emn treaties, ,vherefore it ,vas assumed that the Central Junta, or 
government of Spain, ""as understood to be a party to any nego- 
tiation in ,vhich his l\Iajesty ,vas invited to engage." 
The reply of Russia ,vas peremptory. The claims of the sov- 
ereigns, allies of Great Britain, she ,vould readily admit; but the 
insurgents of Spain Russia ,vould not ackno\vledge as an independ- 
ent po\ver. The Russians-and England, it ,vas said, could recol- 
lect one particular instance-had ahvays been true to this principle; 
llloreover, the Emperor had ackno\vledged Joseph Bonaparte as 
King of Spain, and was united to the French Elnperor for peace 
and for war; he ,vas resolved not to separate his interests fron1 
those of Napoleon. After some further argunlents touching the 
question, the reply concluded by offering to treat upon the basis 
of the" uti possidetis," and the respective po,ver of the belligerent 
parties, or upon any basis, for the conclusion of an honorable, just, 
and equal peace. 
The insulting tone of Mr. Canning's comlnunication produced an 
insulting reply from 1\lons. de Champagny, ,vhich also finished by 
proposing the" uti possidetis" as a basis for a treaty, and express- 
ing a hope that, ,vithout losing sight of the inevitable results of the 
force of states, it ,vould be renlenlbered that bet\veen great po\vers 
there could be no solid peace but that ,vhich ,vas equal and honor- 
able for both parties. Upon the receipt of these replies, the 
English minister broke off the negotiations, and all chance of peace 
vanished; but previous to the conclusion of this remar1utble cor- 
respondence, Napoleon had returned to Paris. 
1Vhat his real vie\vs in proposing to treat ,vere, it is difficult to 
determine. I-Ie could not have expected that Great Britain ,voldd 
relinquish the cause of Spain; he must therefore have been pre- 
pared to make some arrangement upon that head, unless the ,vhole 
proceeding ,vas an artifice to SO\v distrust aillong hi8 eneillies. The 
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I
nO'lish 11linisters as"crtcò t1Ult it ""':15 so; but ,vhat enemies were 
they :ullong ". hOlll he could create this uneasy feeling? S\vcdcn, 
Sicily, Portugal? The notion as applied to thenl ,,'as absurd; it is 
Inore probable that he ,vas sincere. lIe. said so ?-t St. IIelena; 
aud the peculiar circumstances of the perIod at ,vlllch the confer. 
cnce:; of Erfurth took place \varrant a belicf in that assertion. * 
The Inenacing aspect of Austria, the recent loss of Portugal, the 
hitherto successful insurrection of Spain, the 
ecret societies of 
G(-1l"lnany, the desire of consolidating the Polish don1inions, anel 
placing ,,,!lile he nlight a barrier to the po,ver of l{ussia on that 
side, the breach ,vhich the events of the Peninsula made in his 
contincntal SYStCl11 of excluding British goods, and the cOlnmereial 
di:o\tre

es of J
urope, ,vere cogent reasons for a peace; they might 
,veIl caU8e hin1 to be suspicious of the future, and render him anx- 
ious for an excuse to abandon an unjust contest, in ,vhich he could 
not -filiI to suffer nluch, and to risk more than he could gain. In 
securing the alliance of Russia he only disentangled a part of the 
Gordian knot of politics; to cut the remainder ,vith his s\yord ,vas, 
at this conjuncture, a task ,vhich even he might have been doubt- 
ful of. The fttct that his armies \vere marching upon Spain proves 
nothing to the contrary of this supposition. Time ,vas to him of 
the utmo
t consequence. IIis negotiations proving abortive, it 
,yoldd have been too late to have reinforced his troops on the Ebro, 
and the event evinced the prudence of his measures in that 
re
pect. 
The refusal to admit the Spaniards as a party to the conferences 
for peace is scarcely more conclusive; to have done that ,vould 
have been to resign the ,veapon in his hands before he entered the 
lists. That England could not abandon the Spaniards is unques- 
tionable, but that ,vas not the necessary consequence of continuing 
the negotiations. There ,vas a bar put to the adnIission of a 
Spanish diplomatist, but no bar ,vas thereby put to the di
cussion 
of Spanish interests; the correspondence of the English minister 
,yoltld not of necessity have compromised Spanish independence, it 
need not have relaxed in the sliahtest deO'ree the Ineasures of hos- 
tility, nor retarded the succors opreparing for the patriots. And 
,,,hen ,ve consiùer the great po\ver of Napoleon's arms, the subtlety 
and force of his genius, the good fortune which had hitherto attended 
his progress in ,val', the vast additional strenoth 'v hich the alliance 
of I{usßia conferred at the mOlnent; and '\' l
en, to oppose all thi:;, 
,\ye contrast the sC<.'Lnty mean
 of Spain, and the confusion into 
,vhich she ,vas plunged, it does appear as if her "'elfare ,vould have 
been better consulted by an appeal to negotiation rather than to 
* O':Meal'a. Voice from St. IIelcna, vol. ii. 
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battle. It is true that Austria ,vas arming, yet Austria had been 
so often conquered, ,vas so sure to abandon the cause of the patriots, 
and every other cause, ,vhen pressed, so certain to sacrifice every 
considerat.ion of honor or faith to the suggestions of self-interest, 
that the independence of Spain, through the mediuIll of ,var, could 
only be regarded as the object of uncertain hope; a prize to be 
gained, if gained at all, by ,vading through torrents of blood, and 
sustaining every misery that f::unine and the fury of devastating 
armies could inflict. To avoid, if possible, such dreadful evils by 
negotiation ,vas ,vorth trial, and the force of justice, ,vhen urged 
by the minister of a great nation, ,vould have been difficult to ,yith- 
stand; no power, no arnLition, can resist it and be safe. 
But such an enlarged mode of proceeding ,vas not in accord with 
the shifts and subterfuges that characterized the policy of the day, 
when it was thought ,vise to degrade the dignity of such a cor- 
respondence by a ridiculous denial of Napoleon's titles; and praise- 
,vorthy to render a state paper, in which such serious interests ,vere 
discussed, offensive and mean, by miserable sarcasm, evincing the 
pride of an author rather than the gravity of a statesman. There 
is sound ground also for believing that hope, derived fì'0111 a silly 
intrigue carried on through the Princess of Tour and Taxis, ,vith 
Talleyrand and some others, ,vho \vere even then ready to betray 
Napoleon, \vas the real cause of the negotiation having been broken 
off by 1\11'. Canning. 1\11'. 1Vhitbl'cad declared in the House of Com- 
mons, that he sa\v no reason for refusing to treat with France at that 
period, and although public clamor after\vards induced hin1 to ex- 
plain away this expression, hp needed not to be ashamed of it; for 
if the opinion of Cicero, that an unfair peace is preferable to the 
justest ,var, 'w.as ever worthy of attention, it ,vas so at this period, 
,vhen the success of Spain ,vas doubtful, her 111iscI'Y certain, her 
salvation only to be obtained through the baptislll of blood! 
Upo
 the 18th of October Napoleon returned to Paris, secure 
of the present friendship and alliance of Russia, but uncertain of 
the moment when the stimulus of English subsidies ,voldd quicken 
the hostility of Austria into life; yet, if his peril ,vas great, his pre- 
parations to meet it were like,vise enorn10US. l-Ie called out t\VO con- 
scriptions. The first, taken froll1 the classes of 1806, 7, 8, and Ð, 
afforded eighty thousand men arrived at maturity; these ,vere 
destined to replace the veterans directed against Spain. The second, 
taken frolll tIle cla:-;
 of 1810, also produced eighty thousand, ,vhich 
,vere disposed of as reserves in the dépôts of France.* The French 
troops left in Germany ,,,"ere then concentrated on the side of 
.....t\.ustria; Denmark ,vas evacuated, and one hundred thousand sol.. 
* Il1perial Decree, 11th Sept., 1808. 
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diel's ,vere ,vithdra,vn fron1 tIle Prussian states. The army of 
Italy ,vas po\vcrfully reinforced and placed under the conllnand 
of Prince EU(TCnC, 'who ,vas as:;isted by l\Iarshal1\1assena. 1\lurat 
also, ,vho half succeeded Joseph in the kingdoln of Naples, ,vas 
directed to assemùle a Neapolitan arnlY on the shores of Calabria, 
and to threaten Sicily. In short, no measures that prudence could 
su crcrest ""ere necrlected by this ,vonderful Ulan, to whom the thne 
00;:' . f . d 
required by Austria for the mere preparatIon 0 a camp
tIgn seeme 
8uf1ìeient for the subjection of the ,vhole Peninsula. 
'The session of the legislative body'y3,s opened on the 24th of 
October; the Elnperor, in his speech froln the throne, after giving 
a concise sketch of the political situation of Europe, touched upon 
Spain. h In a fe,v days I go," 
aid he, "to put myself at the head 
of 111Y armies, and, ,vith the aid of God, to crown the J{ing of'Spain 
in l\Iadrid! to plant my eagles on the to,vers of Lisbon!" rl'hen 
departing from Paris he repaired to Bayonne, but the labors of his 
n1inisters continued; their speeches and reports, more elaborately 
explicit than usual, exposed the vast resources of :France, and ,vere 
,ycll calculated to iUlpress upon the minds of lllen the danger of 
provoking the enmity of such a po,verful nation. Fron1 those 
dOCU111ents it appeared that the expenses of the year, including the 
interest of the national debt, ,vere under thirty millions sterling, 
and con1pletely covered by the existing taxes, dra,vn from a metal- 
lic currency;* that no fresh burthens ,vould be laid upon the 
nation; that numerous public ,,"orks ,vere in progress; that internal 
trade, and the commerce carried on by land ,vere flourishing, and 
nearly one million of men were in arms! 
The readiness ,vith vd1Ìch 1\11'. Canning broke off the negotiation 
of El'fu1'th, and defied this stupendous po,ver, would lead to the sup 
position that on the side of Spain at least he ,vas prepared to en- 
counter it ,vith some chance of success; yet no trace of a matured 
plan is to be found in the instructions to the generals comll1anding 
in Portugal previous to the 25th of Septenlber, nor was the project 
then adopted one which discovered any adequate kno,vledge of the 
force of the enemy, or of the state of affairs: indeed the conduct 
of the Cabinet relative to the Peninsula ,vas sC2rcely superior to 
that of t
le Central Junta itself. Several vague prQjects, or rather 
speculatIon
, ,vere communicated to the g enerals in Portucral but in 
o , 
none of then1 ,vas the strength of th
 enemy alluded to, in none ,vas 
there a settled plan of operations visible! it ,vas evident that the 
prodigiou8 activity of the }
lnperor ,vas not taken into consideration, 

nd tha
 a strange delu
ion relative to his po,ver, or to his inten- 
tIons, eXIsted among the English ministers. 
* Exposé de l' Empire, 1809. 
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It ,vas the 6th of October before a despatch, containing the first 
deterlninate plan of campaign, arrived at Lisbon. * Thirty thou- 
sand infantry and five thousand cavalry,vcre to be elnploycd in the 
north of Spain, of ,,
hich ten thousand \vere to be enlbarked at the 
English ports, and the ren1ainder to be cornposed of reginlents 
drafted fron1 the army then in Portugal. Sir John l\loore ,yas 
appointed to cOffilnand the whole, and he ,vas authorized, at his o,yn 
discretion, to effect a junction by a yoyage round the coast, or by a 
march through the interior. He chose the latter, 1, because a 
voyage at that season of the year,voldd have been tedious and pre- 
carious; 2, because the intention of Sir flew Dalrymple had been 
to enter Spain by Almeida, and the fe,v arrangements which that 
General had po,ver to make ,vere made ,vith a vie'w to such a march; 
3, because he ,,,"as informed that the province of Gallicia "rould 
be scarcely able to equip the force coming from England, under 
the cOffilnand of Sir David Baird. But l\Ioore ,yas directed to 
take the field in1mediately, to fix upon some place, either in Galli- 
cia or on the borùers of Leon, for concentrating the ,vhole arn1Y, 
aud the specific plan of operations ,vas to be concerted after,JI{ards 
,vith the Spanish generals! This ,vas a light and idle proceeding, 
promising no good result, for the Ebro "
as to be the theatre of 
,val', and the head of the great French host con1ing from Germany 
was already in the passes of the Pyrenees; the local difficulties 
imped ng the English General's progress ,vere also abundant, and of 
a nature to ll1ake that )\Thich ,vas ill begun, end ,vorse, and that 
,vhich was well arranged, fitil. To be first in the field is a great 
and decided advantage, yet here the plan of operations ,vas not 
even arranged \vhen the enelllY's first blows were descending. 
Sir John l\loore had much to execute, and ,vith little help.t 
lIe ,vas to organize an army of ra\v soldiers, and in a poor anel 
unsettled country, just relieved froln the pressure of a harsh and 
griping enemy; he was to procure the transport necessary for his 
stores, an1munition, and even for the conveyance of the officers' 
baggage. Assisted by an experienced staff; such obstacles do not 
very much in1pede a good general; but here, fe\v of the subordinate 
officers had served a can1paign, and every branch of the admiuistra- 
tion, civil and military, ,vas composed of men, zealous and ,,
illing 
indeed, yet ne,v to a service \v here no energy can prevent the 
effects of inexperience fron1 being severely felt. The roads 
through Portugal ,vere very bad, and the rainy season, so baleful 
to an army, ,va
 upon the point of setting in; tÏIne pressed sorely 
when it ,vas essential to be quick, and gold, ,vhich turneth the 
* Lord Castlercagh's Despatch. Parliamentary Papers. 
t Sir John 
Ioore's Pal)crs. 
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,vhecls of ,val" wa
 ,vantinO'. And this, at all tirnes a great evil, ,vas 
the more gri
vously felt Oat the 1110111ent, inas
uch as the Portu- 
guese, accustomed to frauù on the part of thelr o,vn gover?ment 
and to forced contributions by the 
"Irench, could not readIly be 
persuaded that an a1'I11Y of fore
gners, paying 
v
th prornises alone, 
luio"ht be trusted. Nor ,vas tlllS natural SUspIcIon allayed by ob- 
seI
Yin(}' that, ,vhile the General and his troops ,vere thus kept ,vith- 
out m
ney, all tho 
ubordinate agents di:spersed throughout the 
country "'"ere an1ply supplied. Sir David Baird, ,vho, ,vith his 
portion of troops, "yas to land at Coruña, and to equip in a country 
alrendy exhausted by Blake's al'lny, ,vas likewise encon1passed ,vith 
rlifficulties; for fi'Olll Coruua to the nearest point ,vhere he could 
effect a junction 1vith the forces Inarching fro111 I.Jisbon, ,vas hvo 
hundred miles; and he also \vas ,vit-hout n10ney. 
No general-in-chief was appointed to cOIDlnand the Spanish 
arlnies, nor ,vas Sir John l\Ioore referred, by the English ministers, 
to any person ,vith ",'llon1 he could connllunicate at all-Dluch less 
concert a plan of operations for the allied forces. He ,vas unac- 
quainted \vith the vie,vs of the Spanish government, and he ,vas 
nlike uninformed of the nUlnbers, composition, nnd situation of the 
firlnieR \vith ,vhonl he ,vas to act and those ,vith wholn he ,vas to 
contend. rr\venty-five thousand pounds in his military chest, and 
his o,vn genius, constituted his resources for a caulpaign, which ,vas 
to lead hinl far from the coast and all its means of supply. l-Ie ,vas 
fir
t to unite the scattered portions of his forces by a winter nlarch 
of three hundred nliles; another three hundred ,,"ere to be passed 
before he reached the Ebro; there he ,vas to concert a plan of ope- 
rations ,vith genera]
 acting each independent of the other, their 
corps reaching fronl the northern sea-coast to Zaragoza, thenlselves 
jealous and quarrelsolne, their Illen insubordinate, differing in cus- 
tOln
, di
ci p1ine, language, and religion fronl the English, and 
dp
pising all foreigners; and all this ,vas to be accoillplished in 
tinle to defeat an enen1Y ,vho ,vas already in the field, accustomed 
to great movements, and conducted by the n10st rapid and decided 
of IHen. It must be acknowledged that the ministers' vie,vs ,verc 
equally vast and inconsiderate, and their miscalcùlations are the 
JllOre rCluarkable, as there ,vas not ,vantinO' a man in the hio-hest 
n1ilitary situation, to condemn their plan at the time,'and to pr
pose 
a better. 
'fhe Duke of York, in a formallnÎnute dra,vn U P for the inform- 
. f ' 
::thon 0 the government, observed that the Spanish armies, being 
unconnected and oc
upying a great extent of ground, \vere 'w'eak ; 
that the French beIng concentrated, and certain of reinforcement, 
,vcre strong; that there could be no question of the relative yalue 
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of Spanish and French soldiers, and that, consequently, the allies 
nlÌO"ht be beaten before the British could arrive at the scene of 
ð 
action; the latter ,vould then unaided have to meet the 
"rench 
army, and it ,vas essential to provide a sufficient number of troops 
to meet such an emergency. That nUlnber he judged should not 
be les3 than sixty thousand Tnen, and by a detailed statenlent be 
proved that such a nU1l1ber could have been furnished without det- 
riment to any other seryice, but his advice ,vas unheeded. 
At this period, also, the effects of that incredible folly and ,veak- 
ness, which marked all the proceedings of the Central Junta., ,vere 
felt throughout Spain. In any other country, the conduct of the 
government 'VOlllÙ have been attributed to insanity. So apathetic 
with respect to the enenlY as to be contemptible, so active in pur- 
suit of self-interest as to beconle hateful; continually devising ho,v 
to render itself at once despotic and popular, ho,v to excite enthu- 
siasnl and check freedom of expression; ho,v to enjoy the luxury 
of po,ver ,vithout its labor, ho,v to acquire great reputation ,vithout 
trouble, ho,v to be indolent and victorious at the same moment. * 

"'\ear prevented the meinbers from ren10ving to 1\Iadrid after every 
preparation had been made for a public entrance into that capital. 
They passed decrees repressing the liberty of the press on the 
ground of the deceptions practised upon the public, yet themselves 
never hesitated to deceive the British agents, the generals, the 
government, and their o,vn countrymen, by the most flagitious false- 
hoods upon every subject, ,,,hether of greater or less importance. 
They hedged their o,vn dignity round with ridiculous and misplaced 
forIns, opposed to the vital principle of an insurrectional govern- 
luent, devoted their attention to abstract speculations, recalled the 
exiled Jesuits, and inundated the country \vith long and labored 
state papers, ,vhile the pressing business of the moment ,vas left 
uncared for. Every application on the part of Lord 1Villiam Ben- 
tinck and 1\11'. Stuart, even for an order to expedite a comlnon 
courier, ,vas met by difficulties and delays, and it was necessary to 
have recourse to the most painful solicitations to obtain the slightest 
attention; nor did that mode al,vays succeed. 
Sir John 1\100re strenuously grappled with the difficulties beset- 
ting him, and ,veIl knowing the value of time in military transactions, 
urged for,vard the preparations ,vith all possible activity. lIe ,vas 
very desirous that troops ,vho had a journey of six hundred n1Ïles 
to make previous to meeting the enemy, should not, at the com- 
nlencement, be over,yhehned by the torrents of rain, "7hich, in 
Portugal, descend at this period ,vith such violence as to destroy 
the shoes, ammunition, anq 
ccoutrements of a soldier, anq render 
, 
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him nhnost unfit for service. The Spanish generals recomnlended 
that the linp of Inarch should be conducted by Almeida, C
iudad 
l{odricro Salalnanca , Valladolid, and Burgos; and that the maga- 
û , f 
zincs for the eUllpaign should be fonned at one 0 the latter to,vns. 
r.rhis coincided ,\'ith the previous preparations, and the army ""as 
therefore orcrani.t.;cd in three coluillns, t,yO of ,vhich ,yere directed 
upon AlnlciJa, by the routes of Coimbra and Gnarda, while the 
third, compri:,ing the artillery, the cavalry, and the regiments 
quartered in the ..A.lemiejo, ,vas destined to move by Alcantara, 
upon Ciuòad l
odrigo. Ahneida itself ,vas chosen for a place of 
arln
, mlù all the reserve stores and provisions ,vere for,varded 
there, as tiu1C and circulllstances ,vouId perlnit; but the ,vant of 
nloney, the unsettled state of the country, and the inexperience of 
the commissariat, rendered it difficult to procure the means of trans- 
port even for the light baggage of the regiments, although the 
quantity of the latter ,vas reduced so lunch as to create discontent. 
One Sataro, the same person ,vho has been already mentioned as 
an agent of J unot's in the negotiation with Sir Charles Cotton, 
engaged to supply the army, but dishonestly L'1iling in his contract, 
so embarrassed the operations, that the General resigned all hope 
of being able to move ,vith more than the light baggage, the 
lln- 
munition necessary for immediate use, and a scanty supply of 
medicines; the formation of the Inagazines at Almeida ,vas also 
retarded, and the future subsistence of the troops ,vas thus thro,vn 
upon a ra,v cOlnmissariat, unprovided with nloney. The General, 
ho;vever, relying upon its increasing experience, and upon the 
activity of Lord 'Villianl Bentinck and 1\11'. Stuart, did not delay 
hi
 nlarch, and he sent agents to Madrid and other places to nlake 
contracts, and to raise nloney; for such ,vas the policy of the minis- 
ter8, that they supplied the Spaniards with gold, and left the English 
army to get it back in loans. 
l\lany of the regiments ,vere actuallJ' in movenlent when an 
unexpected difficulty forced the commander-in-chief to make a fresh 
disposition of the troops. rl'he state of the Portuguese roads north 
of the Tagus w.as unkno\vn, but the native officers and the people 
had alike declared that they ,vere ÌInpracticable for artillery; the 
opinion of Colonel Lopez, a military commissary sent by the Span- 
i
h government to facilitate the march of the British coincided 
,vitli this infornlation; and the report of Captain Delan
ey, one of 
the nlost intelligent and enterprising of those officers of the Quar- 
terln
ster-General's department, ,vho. 'vere employed to exan1Îlle 
the hues of route, corroborated the general opinion. J unot had 
i
ùeed, 
vith infinite pain
, carried his guns along these roads, but 
hIS c4.rru
ges had bet.ln broken and the batteries rendered unser- 
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viceable by the operation; ,vherefore l\Ioore reluctantly c1c
ermined 
to send his artillery and cavalry by the south bank of the Tagus 
to Talavera de la I{eyna, fro1l1,vhence they might gain Naval Car- 
neiro, the Escurial, the pass of the Guadaran1a lllountains, 

spinar, 
Arevalo, and Salamanca. lIe would have ll1arched the ,vhole arn1Y 
by the san1e route, if this disagreeable intelligence re
pecting the 
northern roads had been obtained earlier; but ,vhen the arrange- 
Inents ,vere aU made for the supplies to go to Almeida, and ,vhen 
most of the regiments were actually in movement to,varùs that 
to,vn, it ,vas too late to alter their destination. 
This separation of the artillery, although it violated a great 
military principle, ,vhich prescribes that the point of concentration 
for an army should be beyond the reach of the enemy, 'vas here a 
matter of apparent necessity; and no danger ,vas apprehended fron1 
the offensive operations of an adversary represented to be inca- 
pable of maintaining his o,vn line of defence. Valladolid and Burgos 
,vere considered by the Spaniards as safe places for the English 
Inagazines; 1\loore shared so much of the universal confidence in 
the Spanish enthusias1l1 and courage, as to suppose tbat Salanulnca 
,vould not be an insecure point of concentration for his cohunns, 
,vhile covered by such nUlllerous patriotic arn1Íes as ,vere said to be 
on the Ebro. One brigade of six-pounders he retained ,yith the 
head-quarters, but the remainder of his artillery, consisting of 
t,venty-four pieces, the cavalry, alnounting to a thousand trooper
, 
the great pare of the army, containing many hundred carriages and 
escorted by three thousand infantry, he sent by the road of Tala- 
vera, under the cOlnmand of Sir John flope, an officer qualified by 
hi
 talents, firlnness, and zeal, to conduct the most important enter- 
prIses. 
tThe rest of the army ll1arched in three colurnns, the first by 
Alcantara and Coria, the second by Abrantes, the third by Coin1- 
bra, all having Ciudad Rodrigo as the point of direction; and with 
such energy did the General overCOlne all obstacles, that the ,vholc 
of the troops were in movement, and head-quarters quitted Lisbon 
the 26th of October, just t,venty days after the receipt of the des- 
patch ,vhich appointed him to the chief command; a surprising 
diligence,- but rendered necessary by the pressure of circumstances. 
"rrhe army," to use his o\vn ,vord$, "ran the risk of finding itself 
in front of the enemy w'ith no more alnmunition than the InCH 
carried in their pouches: but had I ,vaited," he adds, ,,' until 
everything ,vas for\varded, the troops ,vould not have been in 
Spain until the spring, and I trust that the enemy ,villllot find out 
our ,vant
 as soon as they ,vill feel the effects of ,vhat \ve have." 
The SpaniardR, ho,vever, \vho expected "everybody to fly, cx- 
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fept then1selve:s," thought hÎ1n slo:v, and wer
 ÍInp?,tient, and from 
every quarter indeed letters arrIved, pr
:s
nng hun to advan:e. 
Lord 'Villiall1 I
entinck and 
[r. Stuart, ,vItnesscs of the sluggIsh 
incapacity of tbe Spanish government, judged that such a support 
,yas absolutely necessary to sustain the reeling strength of Spain. 
The Ccntral Junta ,vas awakened for a rnoment. IIitherto, as a 
nUl:3k for ir
 ignoranee, it had treated the Ji"'rench po,ver with con- 
telupt, and the Spanish generals and the people echoed the senti- 
nlent
 of the government; but no\v, a letter addressed by the 
Governor of Bayonne to General Jourdan, stating that sixty thou- 
sand infantry and seven thousand cavalry would reinforce the 
French arn1Ïcs behveen the 16th of October and the 16th of N 0- 
vCll1ber, ,vas intercepted, and made the Junta feel that a crisis for 
,vhich it w'as unprepared ,vas approaching; then ,vith the folly 
usually attcndant on in1providence, these Inen, ,vho had been so 
sIo"r thenlselves, required that others should be supernaturally 
quick as danger pressed. 
In the Inean time Sir David Baird's forces arrived at Coruña. 
Lord 'Villi:un Bentinck had given intin1ation of their approach, 
and the Central Junta had repeatedly assured him t.hat every 
neces
ary order ,vas given, and that every facility would be afford- 
ed, for their disembarkation and supply. This was untrue; no 
Inea
ures of any kind had been taken, no instructions issued, no 
preparations made; the Junta of Coruña disliked the personal 
trouble of a disen1barkation in that port, and in the hope that Baird 
,yould be driven to another, refused him permission to land, until 
a corom unication was had with Aranjuez ;* yet fifteen days elapsed 
before an ans,ver could be obtained from a government ,vho ,vere 
daily pestering Sir John l\Ioore ,vith complaints of the tardiness of 
his n1arch. 
Sir David Baird came without money; Sir John could only 
give hinl .f8000, a SUlll which might have been mistaken for a 
private loan, if the fact of its being public property were not ex- 
pressly mentioned;t yet at this tilne 1\11'. ..Frere, the plenipoten- 
tiary, arrived at Corufia, \vith t,vo Inillions of dollars, intended for 
the use of the Spaniards; and ,vhile such large sunlS, contrary to 
the. earne
t recommendations of 1\11'. Stuart a,nd l\fajor Coxe, ,vere 
la Y
shed 
n that quarter, the penury of the English General 
oblIged hun to borro,v the funds in 1\11'. Frere's hands. Thus as- 
si:..:ted, the tr?ops ,vere put in motion, but ",vanting all the equip- 
Inent:;;;. essentIal to. an an
y, they ,vere forced to march by half 
1Jattahons, conveYIng theIr scanty stores on country cars, hired 
* Captain Kennedy's Letter. ParI. Pap. 
t Sir John 
loorc to Lord Castlercngh, 27th Oc'Ì. 
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from day to day; nor ,vas that n1eagre assistance obtained but at 
great expense, and by cOll1pliance ,vith a vulgar mercenary spirit 
predoll1Înant among the authorities of Gallicia. r.l'he Junta fre- 
quently promised to procure the carriages, but did not; the con1- 
n1issaries, pushed to the ,vall by the delay, offered an exorbitant 
remuneration; the cars ,vere then forthcoming, and the procrastina- 
tion of the government proved to be a concerted plan to defraud 
the 111ilitary chest. In fine,. the local rulers ,vere unfriendly, crafty, 
fraudulent, the peasantry suspicious, fearful, rude, disinclined 
to,vard strangers, and indifferent to public affairs; a fe\v shots 
only ,vere required to render theirs a hostile instead of a friendly 
grpeting. 
'Vith 1\11'. Frere came a fleet, conveying a Spanish force, under 
the 1\larquis. of R01l1ana. When the in;;nrrection first broke forth, 
that noble1l1an c01l1111anded fourteen or fifteen thousand troops, who 
,vere serving ,vith the French arll1ies, and ho,v to recoyer this dis- 
ciplined body of Inen from the enell1y,vas a subject of early anxi- 
ety ,yith the Junta of Seville.* Castaños, in his first intercourse 
,vith Sir I-Ie,v Dalrymple, signified his ,vish that the British 
government should adopt some 1110de of apprising Ron1ana that 
Spain ,yas in arll1S, and should endeavor to extricate him and his 
army fron1 the toils of the enen1Y; and finally a gentlenlan named 
l\I'I(enzie ,vas employed by the English n1inisters to conduct the 
enterpriE3e. The Spanish troops ,vere quartered in IIolstein, Sles- 
wig, Jutland, and the islands of Funen, Zealand, and Langeland. 
1\11'. 1\I'ICenzie, through the 111edium of on
 Roöertson, a Catholic 
priest, opened a con1munication with R01l1ana, and as neither the 
General nor the soldiers he cOlnmanded hesitated, a judicious plan 
was concerted. Sir Richard Keats, ,vith a squadron detached from 
the Baltic fleet, suddenly appeared off Nyborg, in the island of 
Funen, and a majority of the Spanish regi1l1ents quartered in Sles- 
,vig imn1ediately seized all the craft in the different harbors of that 
coast, and pushed across the channel to Funen; ROlnana, ,vith the 
assistance of ICeats, had already seized the port and castle of Ny- 
borg ,vithout opposition, save from a small Danish ship of "Tar that 
"Tas 11100red across the 1110uth of the harbor, and froin thence the 
Spaniards passed to Langeland, ,,,,here they elnLarked, above nine 
thousand strong, on board the English fleet con1manded by Sir J alnes 
Sauinarez. The rest of the troops either remained in Sles\vig or 
,vere disarn1ed by the Danish force in Zealand. r.l'his enterprise 
,vas conducted ,vith prudent activity, and the unhesitating patriotisnl 
of the Spanish soldiers ,vas very honorable, but the danger "ras 
slight to all but 1\11'. Robertson. Romana, after touching at Eng.. 
* Sir lIcw Dalrymple's COITcspondcnce. 
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land, rcpaireù to Coruîía; his troops did not., .ho,vever, land at that 
port, but at Santander, where th
y. ':ere equ
pped fron; the En
- 
lish storc
, and proc
cc1ed by ÙivIslons to JOIn Blake s arn1Y In 
Bi::;tar · 
.AUlonO' the yrrrious subjects calling for Sir John l\Ioore's atten- 
tion thêl
e ""a
 none of greater interest than the appointment of a 
gcn
raIi:'
Ï1no to the Spanish armies. Impressed ,vith the hnminent 
dan
el" of procrastination or uncertainty in such a nlatter, he 
de
ired Lord 'Villialn ßentinck and 1\11'. Stuart to urge the central 
cro,"crnlnrnt ,,,ith all their force upon that head; to Lord Cas- 
tIereaO'h he representcd the injury that must accrue to the cause, if 
thc ln
asure ,,'as delayed; and he proposed to go hin1self to l\Ia- 
(h-id, ,,"ith a vie,v of adding 1veight to these repre
entations. Sub- 
8cquent events frustrated this intention, and there seems no reason 
to imagine that his per
onal relnonstrances would have influenced 
a governluent described hy 1\lr. Stuart, after a thorough experience 
of its qualities, as "never having made a single exertion for the 
public good, neither re,varding merit nor punishing guilt," and 
being for all useful purposes" absolutely null." The Junta's dis- 
like to a single n1ilitary chief was not an error of the head, and 
reason i:; of little avail against the suggestions of self-interest. 
'The march of the British troops was as rapid as the previous 
preparations had been; but General Anstruther had, unadvisedly, 
halted the leading colun1n in Almeida, and when 1\loo1'e reached 
that to,vn on the 8th of November, he found the "\vhole of the 
infantry assen1bled there, instead of being on the road to Sala- 
InanC3. The condition of the men ,vas, ho,vever, superb, and their 
discipline exemplary; on that side 
ll ,vas well, yet from the 
obstacles encountered by Sir David Baird, and the change of direc- 
tion in the artillery, it was evident that no considerable force could 
be brought into action before the end of the month. 1\lean\vhile, 
the Spaniards 1vere hastening events. Despatches from Lord 
'Villi
un Bentinck announced that the enemy relnained stationary 
on the Ebro, although reinforced by ten thousand men; that 
Ca
taños 'vas about to cross that river at Tudela; and that the 
army of Aragon ,vas moving by SOl' upon Roncevalles, ,vith a view 
to gain the rear of the Fr
nch, while Castaños assailed their left 
flank. 1\loo1'e, judging that such movements ,vould brinO' on a 
battle? the succe
s of ,vhicl
 must be very doubtful, becan1e 
neasy 
for Ills o,vn artillery. Ills concern ,vas increased by observing 
that the guns might have kept with the other columns; "and if 
anything ad verse happens, I have not," he ,vrote to General Ho p e 
, . , 
'nece::;slty to plead; the road ,ve are now travellinO' that by Villa 
Velha and (}uarda, is practicable for artillery; th
' brigade under 
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1Vilmot has already reached Guarda, and, as far as I have already 
seen, the road presents fe,v obstacles, and those easily surmounted. 
This kno,vledge ,vas, ho,vever, only acquired by our O\Vl1 ofIicers: 
'v hen the brigade ,vas at Castello Branco, it ,vas not certain if it could 
proceed." I-Ie now desired Hope no longer to trust any reports, 
but seek a shorter line, by Placentia, across the Inountains to Sala- 
manca. 
Up to this period, alJ reports from the agents, all information 
frolIl the government at hOllle, all comnlunications public and pri- 
vate, coincided upon one subject. l"he Spaniards were an en- 
tll'usiastic, a hero'l
c people, a nation of unparalleled energy! the-ir 
arïnies 'were brave, they 'UJere 'Il1tJnero'llS, they 'lvere confident! one 
hundred and e-ighty thousand 'lnen were actually -in line of battle, 
extending fron
 the sea-coast of Biscay to Zaragoza; the French, 
reduced to a fourth of th-is n1unber, cooped up -in a corner, were 
shr-i.nking fron
 an encounter; they were deserted by the E'111perOr, 
they were tre1nbling, they 'were sp-iritless! Nevertheless, the General 
was some,vhat distrustful; he perceived the elelnents of disaster in 
the divided conlmands, and the lengthened lines of the Spaniards, 
and early in October he had predicted the mischief that such a 
system ,vould produce. "As long as the :French remain upon the 
defensive," he observed, "it \vill not be so much felt, but the mo- 
ment an attack is Inade, sonle great calamity must ensue." IIo,vever, 
he ,vas not ,vithout faith in the multitude and energy of the patri- 
ots, ,vhen he considered the greatness of their cause. 
Castaños ,vas at this tinle pointed out by the Central Junta as 
the person ,vith whon1 to concert a plan of canlpaign, and Sir John 

Ioore, concluding that it ,vas a preliminary step to\vards making 
that officer genera1issÏ1no, ,vrote to hilIl in a conciliatory style, \ve II 
calculated to insure a cordial co-operation. It ,vas an encouraging 
event; the English General believed it to be the con1nlencelnent 
of a better system, and looked for\vard ,vith more hope to the 
opening of the ,var. But this favorable state soon changed; far 
from being created chief of all, Castaños ,vas superseded in the con1- 
mand he already held, the ,vhole folly of the Spanish character 
broke forth, and confusion and distress follo\ved. At that moment 
also clouds arose in a quarter ,vhich had hitherto been all sun- 
shine; the Inilitary agents, as the crisis approached, lo\vered their 
sanguine tone, and no longer d\velt upon the enthusiasm of the 
arlnies; they admitted that the confidence of the troops ,vas sink- 
ing, and that even in nUlnbers they ,vere inferior to the French. 
In truth, it ,vas full tinle to change their note, for the real state of 
affairs could no longer be concealed; a great cata;:;trophe ,vas at 
hand; but ,vhat of ,vildness in their projects, or skill in the 
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enell1V'S ,vhat of icrnorance, vanity, and presnnlption in the gen- 
erals," ,vÌlal of fear 
nlong the soldiers, and ,vhat of fortune in the 
eYellt
, coulhine<l to ]lasten the ruin of the Spaniards, and ho,v 
that ruin ,vas effected, J, quitting the English arll1Y for a tinIe, ,vill 
no"r relate. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MovenlCnts of the Spani
h generals on the :Ebro; their absunl c.onfidence, their 
want of systmTI find concert-General opinion that the French are weak-Real 
strength of the King-:Mar;:;}uLl Ney and General JO
1rdan join,the army-:Mili- 
tary errors of the King exposed by Napoleon, who Instructs hun how to n1ake 
war-J oseph proposes six plans of operation-Operations theroupon. 


IN the preceding chapters I have exposed the weakness, the 
foUr, the illlprovidence of Spain, and ShOW11 ho,v the bad passions 
and sordid vie\\rs of her leaders were encouraged by the un,vise 
prodigality of England. I have dissected the full boast and 
1l1cagrc preparations of the governl11ents ill both countries, laying 
bare the bones and sine,vs of the insurrection, and by cOlnparing 
their loose and feeble structure ,vi1h the strongly knitted frame 
and largð proportions of the enenIY, prepared the reader for the 
inevitable issue of a conflict bet,vcen such ill-matched champions. 
In the present book, I shall recount the sudden and terrible man- 
ner in ,vhich the Spanish armies ,vere overthro\vn, during the 
tenlpestuous progress of the French Emperor. Yet, previous to 
relating these d.isasters, I must revert to the period in1ulcdiately 
following the retreat of I{ing Joseph, and trace those early opera- 
tions of the 
"'rellch and Spanish forces, ".vhich, like a jesting 
prologue to a deep tragedy, un,vorthily ushered in t
le great catas- 
trophe. 


C.A)Il
AIGN OF TIlE FRENCH AND SPANISII AR:\IIES BEFORE TIlE 
ARRIVAL OF THE E
IPEnOR. 


After General Cuesta was relnoved fi"om the conlllland, and the 
Junta of Seville had been forced by l\Iajor Coxe to disgorge so 
111uch of the Engli
h subsidy as sufficed for the inUllediate relief 
of the troops in .i\Iadrid, all the Spaniöh arnlies closed upon the 
I
 bro. 
General Blake, reinforced by eight thousand Asturians, estab- 
lished his base of operations at Reynosa, opened a cOlnmunication 
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,vith the English vessels off the port of Santander, anù ù.ircctcd 
his vie,vs to\vards Biscay.* 
rrhe Castilian arulY, conducted by General Pignatelli, resurned 
its march upon Burgo del Oi3ma and Logroño. 
The t\vo divisions of the Andalusian troops under La Peña, and 
the l\Iurciall division of General Llanlas, advanced to Taranzol1a 
and Tudela. t 
Palafox, ,vith the Aragonese and Valencian divisions of St. 
l\Iarc, operated from the side of Zaragoza.t 
The Conde de Belvedere, a weak youtl1, 110t t\venty years of 
age, 111arched ,vith fifteen thousand Estremadurans upon Logroño, 
as forming part of Castaîíos' arnlY, but soon received another des- 
tination.
 
Bet"reen all these arnlies there ,vas neither concert nor con- 
nection ; their Inovements ,vere regulated by sonle partial vie,v of 
affairs, or by silly caprices of the generals, ,vho ,yere ignorant of 
each other's plans, and little solicitous to combine operations. The 
,veak characters of 1nany of the chief&, the inexperience of all, 
and this total ,vant of system, opened a field for intriguing Inen, 
and invited unqualified persons to interfere in the direction of 
affairs: thus ,ve find Colonel Doyle nlaking a journey to Zara- 
goza, and priding hilllself upon having prevailed ,,,ith Palafox to 
detach seven thousand IneH to Sanguessa. Captain "Thittingham, 
,vithout any kno,,,ledge of Doyle's interference, earnestly dissuad- 
ing the Spaniards fronl such an enterprise. The first affirnling 
that the movement" ould "turn the enemy's left flank, threaten 
his rear, and have the appearance of cutting off hi:5 retreat." The 
second arguing that, 
anguessa being seventy miles from Zarago- 
za, and only a few leagues from P 
unpeluna, the detachment ,vould 
itself be cut off. Doyle judged that, dra,ving the "French fron1 
Caparosa and l\Iilagro, it ,vould expose those points to Llamas and 
La Peña; that it ,vould force the enemy to recall the reinforce- 
Inents said to be nlarching against Blake, enable that General to 
form a junction ,vith the Asturians, and then, ,vith the forty thou- 
sand men thus collected, possess himself of the Pyrenees; and if 
the French army, estimated at thirty-five thousand nlen, did not 
fly, cut it off fro1n France, or, by moving on l\Iiranda, s,yeep clear 
Biscay and Castile. Palafox, pleased ,vith this plan, sent 'Vhit- 
tingham to inform Llamas and La Pelïa tbat O'Neil ,vould, ,vith 
six thouRand men, march on the 15th of September to Sanguessa. 


* General Broc1m'ick's COrl'respondence. 
t Captain \Vhittinghmn. 
t Colonel Doyle. 

 Cùstaños' Vindication. 
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Those generals disapproved of the l110vemcnt a
 da.ngerous,. prc- 
nultnre, and at variance \vith the plan arranged In .the <:o
ncll of 
\yar held at 1\Iadrid; but Palafox, regardless of theIr opnnon, pCl'- 
sbtcd. *' 0' K eil accordingly occupicd Sa11guessa, drew" the atten- 
tion of the enenlY, aud ,\ra
 imnlediately driven across the Alagon 
1'1 Yer. 
In this luanneI' all their projects, characterized by a profound 
jO'norance of ,,,"ar, \yere lightly adopted and as lightly abandoned, 
o
.. ended in disasters; yet victory \vas more confidently anticipated 
than if consunlnlate skill had presiùed over the arrangeulents; and 
thi::, yainO'loriou8 feeling, extending to the military agents, \yas by 
thenl pr;pagated in England, ,vhere the foreboasting \yas ncarly 
as loud, and as absurd, as in the Peninsula. The delusion \yas 
universal; even Lord 'Villianl Bentinck and 1\11'. Stuart, deceived 
by the curious consistency of the Spanish falsehoods, doubted if 
the Frcnch army ,vas able to n1aintain its po:-;ition, and believed 
that the Spaniards had obtained a nloral ascendency in the field. t 
Drunk \vith'vanity and folly, and despising the ,. relnnants" of 
the French arIny on the Ebro, 'which theyestÌlnated at froln thirty- 
:fiye to forty thou
and men, the Spanish government proposed that 
the British arl11Y should be directed upon Catalonia; and \vhen they 
found that this proposal ,vas not acceded to, they \vithdrc\v ten 
thousand Inen from the l\1urcian division, and sent them to the 
neighborhood of Lerida. The innate pride and arrogance of the 
Spaniards "Tere also nourished by the timid and false operations of 
I{ing Joseph. Twenty days after the evacuation of l\fac1rid, that 
lTIonarch \Ya
 at the head of above fifty thousand fighting men, ex- 
clusive of eight thou:sand employed to maintain the communications, 
and to furnish the garrisons of Pampeluna, Tolosa, Irun, St. Sebas- 
tian and Bilbao; exclusive also of the Catalonian army, \vhich 'was 
seyenteen thousand strong, and distinct from his command. A 
strong reserve assembled at Bayonne, under General Drouet, sup- 
l)lied reinforcelnents, and ,vas itself supported by drafts froln the 
interior of France; six thousand men, forming movable collunns, 
,vatched the openings of the Pyrenees, froln St. John Pied de Port 
to Roussillon, and guarded the frontier against S]Janish incursions; 
and a second reserve, composed of Neapolitans, Tuscans, and Pieù- 
montese, ":as comlnenccd at Belgarde, ,vith a vie\v of supporting 
Dul
esnle 1
 Catalonia. I-Io\v the I{ing quelled the nascent insur- 
:ectIon at BIlbao, and ho,v he dispersed the insurgents of the valleys 
In Aragon, I have already related; but after those operations, the 
French army made no nlovenlent. It ,vas re-organized, and divided 
* \,hittingham's Corrcf'pondcnce. 
t IJord 'v, Bentinck's Correspondence, 1iIS. Doyle's Correspondence, 
IS. 
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into three grand divisions and a reserve. Bessières retained the 
command of the right ,ving, l\Ioncey assunled that of the left, and 
N ey, arriving froin Paris, took charge of the centre; the reserve, 
chiefly compo:sed of detacl1111ents from the imperial guard, remained 
near the person of the King, and the old republican General Jour- 
dan, a nlan ,vhose day of glory belonged to another era, re-appeared 
upon the military stage, and filled the office of l\I
00r-General to 
the army. 
"\Vith such a. force, and so assisted, there ,vas nothing in Spain, 
turn ,vhich 'way he ,vould, capable of opposing King Joseph's march. 
But the incongruity of a canlp ,vith a court is ahvays productive of 
indeciôion and of error; the truncheon does not fit every hand, and 
the French arnlY soon felt the inconvenience of having at its head 
a nlonarch ,vho ,vas not a ,varrior. Joseph remained on the defen- 
sive, ,vithout understandning the force of the nlaxim, "t!tat offensive 
1JIO'l-.ernents are tIle foundation of a good defence;" he held Bilbao, 
and, contrary to the advice of the generals ,vho conducted the ope- 
rations on his left, abandoned Tudela, to choose for his field of bat- 
tle l\Iilagro, a Snlan town situated near the confluence of the Arga 
and AragoI} with the Ebro.* 'Vhile Bessières held Burgos in 
force, his cavalry commanded the valley of the Duero, menaced 
Palencia and Valladolid, and, scouring the plains, kept Blake and 
Cuesta in check; instead of reinforcing a post so advantageous, the 
King relinquished Burgos as a point beyond his line of defence, and 
Bessières' troops ,vere posted in successive divisions behind it, as 
far as Puente Lara on the Ebro. N ey's force then lined that river 
do,vn to Logroño, the reserve was q uartereù behind l\Iiranda, and 
Trevino, a small obscure place, ,vas chosen as the point of battle, 
for the right and centre. t 
In t.his disadvantageous situation the arn1Y, ,,,ith some trifling 
changes, remained from the middle of August until late in Septen1- 
bel', during ,vhich tin1e the artillery and carriages of transport ,vere 
repaired, magazines were collected, the cavalry remounted, and the 
preparations made for an active campaign ,,,hen the reinforce- 
Inents 
hould arrive from Germany. But the line of resistance 
thus offered to the Spaniards evinced a degree of tin1idity ,vhich 
the relative strength of the armies by no Ineans justified; the left of 
the French evidently leaned tow.ards the great communication ,vith 
France, and seemed to refuse the support of Pampeluna; rrudela 
was abanùoned, and Burgos resigned to the enterprise of the Span- 
iards; all thi8 indicated fear, a disposition to retreat if the enenlY 
advanced. The King complained with \vhat extreme difficulty he 
* N aj)oleon's notes. 
t S. J ourllal of the King's operations, 
18. 
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obtained intelligence, yet he neglecte
 by for
vard movements to 
feel for hi
 adversaries; ,vau,lering as It ,vere In the dark, he gave 
a loo::;c to his inlap'ination, and conjuring up a phant.offi of Spanish 
stren<J'th ,vhich h

d no real existence, anxiously ,vaited for the de- 
ö , . 1 . 1 
veloplncnt of their po,ver, ,vhile they ,vere exposIng t leir ,yea B1ess 
by a 
ucce::3
ion of the most egregious blunders. 
JO:5cph's errors did not escape the anin1adversion of his brother, 
,vho
e saO'acity enabled him, although at a distance, to detect, 
through the glare of the insurrection, all its inefficiency; he dreaded 
the nloral effect produced by its n10mentary success, and ,vas pre- 
paring to crush the rising hopes, of his enemies; but despising the 
Spaniards' a
 soldiers, Joseph's retreat, and subsequent position, dis- 
pleased hil11, and he desired his brother to check the exultation of 
the patriots, by acting upon a bold and ,veIl-considered plan, of 
,vhich he sent hilH the outline. IIis notes, dictated upon the occa.. 

ion, are replete ,,,,ith genius, and evince his absolute mastery of 
the art of war. "It ,vas too late," he said, "to discuss the question 
,vhether l\Iaclrid should have been retained or abandoned; idle to 
consider, if a position, covering the siege of Zaragoza, might not 
}lave been formed; useless to exalnine, if the line of the Duero ,vas 
not better than that of the Ebro for the French army. r.rhe line 
of the Ebro ,vas actually taken; and it D1ust be kept; to advance 
from that river ,vithout a fixed object ,vould create indecision, this 
,vould bring the troops back again, and produce an injurious moral 
effect. But ,vhyabandon Tudela, ,vhy relinquish Burgos? Those 
to,vns ,,"ere of note, and of reputation; the possession of then1 gave 
a n10ral influence, and n10ral force constituted t,vo-thirds of the 
strength of arn1ies. Tudela and Burgos had also a relative Í1n.. 
portance; the first, possessing a strong bridge, ,vas on the commu- 
nication of Palnpelul1a and l\Iadrid, it comn1anded the canal of 
Zaragoza, it ,vas the capital of a province. 'Vhen the army re- 
sumed offensive operations, their first enterprise ,vould be the siege 
of Zaragoza; from that tOW11 to Tudela, the land carriage ,vas three 
day
, but the ,vater carriage ,vas only fourteen hours, ,vterefore to 
have the besieging artillery and stores at Tudela, ,vas the same as 
to have theln at Zaragoza; if the Spaniards got possession of the 
former, all Navarre ,vould be in a state of insurrection, and Pam- 
peluna exposed. Tudela then ,yas of vast im I )ortance but }\;Iila- 
f . , 
gro ,vas 0 none; It ,vas an obscure plaee, ,vithout a bridITe, and 
comlnanding no communication; in short it was ,vithout i
terest 
defending nothing! led to nothing! A rhl
er," said this great com
 
n1ander, "though it should be as large as the Vistula, and as rapid 
a
 the Danube at its 11l0Utl!, is nothing, unless there are good points 
of pa
sage, and a head qUIck to take the offensive; the Ebro, as a 
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defence, ,vas less than nothing, a mere line of delnarcation! and 
l\Iilagro ,vas useless. The enemy nlight neglect it, be at Estella, 
and from thence gain Tolosa, before any preparation could be made 
to receive him; he might come frol11 Soria, from Logroño, or frolll 
Zaragoza. 
"Again, Burgos ,vas the capital of a province, the centre of l11any 
communications, a to,vn of great fan1e, and of relative value to the 
French army; to occupy it in force, and offensively, ,,"ould threaten 
Palencia, V alladolid, Aranda, and even l\Iadrid. It is neces- 
sary," observed the Elnperor," to have nlac1e ,val' a long tin1e to 
conceive this; it is necessary to have nlade a nUlnber of offensive 
enterprises, to kno,v ho,v much the smallest event, or even indica- 
tion, encourages or discourages, and decides the adoption of one 
enterprise instead of another." "In short, if the enemy occupies 
Burgos, Logroño, and Tudela, the French army "rill be in a pitiful 
position. It is not kno,vn if he has left l\Iadrid; it is not kno,vn 
,vhat has become of the Gallician army, and there is reason to 
suspect that it may have been directed upon Portugal; in such a 
state, to take up, instead of a bold, menacing, and honorable posi- 
tion like Burgos, a confined, shameful one like Trevino, is to say 
to the enelny, You have nothing to fear, go els'\vhere, ,ve have made 
our dispositions to go farther: or ,ve have chosen our ground to 
fight, conle there, ,vithout fear of being disturbed. But ,vhat ,vill 
the French General do if the enemy marches the next day upon 
Burgos? 'Vill he let the citadel of that to,vn be taken by six 
thousand insurgents? if the French have left a garrison in the 
castle, ho'\v can four or five hundred l11en retire in such a vast 
plain? and, from that tin1e, aU is gone; if the enenlY lllasters the 
citadel, it cannot be retaken. If; on the contrary, ,ve should guard 
the citadel, ,ve must give battle to the enclllY, because it cannot 
hold out more than three days, and if ,ve are to fight a battle, "Thy 
should Bessières abandon the ground "There ,ve wish to fight? 
"These dispositions appear badly considered, and 'v hen the 
enemy shall march, our troops ,vill 111eet with such an insult as ,vill 
demoralize theln if there are only in surgents or light troops advanc- 
ing '"lgainst them. If fifteen thousand insurgents enter Burgos, 
retrench thenlselves in the to,vn, and occupy the castle, it ,viII be 
necessary to calculate a march of several days to enable us to post 
ourselves there, and to retake the to,vn, ,vhich cannot be done ,vith- 
out some inconvenience; and if, during this time, the real attack is 
upon Logroño or Pampeluna, ,ve shall have made countermarches 
,vithout use, ,vhich ,vill have fatigued the arnlY. If,ve hold it ,vith 
cavalry only, is it not to say ,,"e do not intend stopping, and to 
invite the enemy to come there? It is the first time that an army 
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has quitted all its offensive po
itions to take up a bad defensiye 
line, and to affect to choose its field of battle, ,vhen the thousand 
and one cOlubil1ations which n1Ìght take place, and the distance of 
the enclllY did not leave a probability of being able to foresee if 
the battle 
\ ould take place at Tuùela, bet,veen Tudela and l:>am- 
pelnna, Lehvecn Soria and the Ebro, or bet"reen Burgos and l\li- 
}"anda." rrhcn follo,,
ed an observation ,vhich lllay be studied with 
nùyantage by those authors ,yho, unacquainted ,vith the sÍlnplest 
rudÍ111ents of nlilitary science, censure the conduct of generals, and 
arc pleased, frOIl! SOllle obscure nook, to point out their errors to 
the "
orld.; authors \vho, profoundly ignorant of the nU111bers, situa- 
tion, and resources of the opposing armies, pretend, nevertheless, 
to ùetail ,,
ith great accuracy the right metJlod of executing the 
Ino
t difficult and delicate operations of war. As the rebuke of 
Turenne, ,vho frankly ackno'wledged to Louvois that he could pass 
the Rhine at a particular spot, if the latter's finger ,vere a bridge, 
has been lost upon such men, perhaps the more recent opinion of 
Napoleon may be disregarded. "But it is not permitted," says that 
consunlmate general," it is not permitted, at tlte distance of three 
Ii undred leagues, and without e
.en a state of the s?
tuation of the 
arnzy, to di'rect what should be done." 
After having thus protected hhnself from the charge of pre- 
sunl ptiOll, the Emperor proceeded to recon1nlend certain disposi- 
tions for the defence of the Ehro. The Spaniards, he said, were 
not to be feared in the field; t\venty-five thousand French in a 
good position ,vouId suffice to beat all their armies united, and this 
opinion he deduced from the events of Dupont's calnpaign, of ,vhich 
he gave a short analysis. "Let Tudela," he said," be retrenched 
if possible; at all events it should be occupied in force, and offen- 
sively to,vards Zaragoza. Let the General cOilllnanding there, 
collect provisions on all sides, secure the boats, ,vith a vie,v to 
future operations when the reinforcements should arrive, and main- 
tain his communication ,vith Logroño by the right bank if he can, 
but certainly by the left; let his corps be considered as one of ob- 
servation. If a body of insurgents only approach, he may fight 
them, or keep them constantly on the defensive by his movements 
against t
eir line or against Zaragoza; if regular troops attack him, 
and he IS 
orced across the Ebro, let hinl then operate about l:>anl- 
pel
lna untll.the 
eneral-in-chief has nlade his dispositions for the 
n
aln body; In tlus manner no prompt movenlent upon Estella and 
'Iolo
a can take place, and the corps of observation ,vill have an1ply 
fulfilled its task. 
" Let 
Iarsbal Bessières, ,vith all his corps united and reinforced 
by the light cavalry of the army, encamp in the ,vo
d near Burgos; 
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let the citadel be well occupied, the hospital, the dépôts, and aU 
encumbrances sent over the Ebro; let him keep in a condition to 
act, be under arms every day at three o'clock in the Inorning, and 
remain until the return of his patrols: he should also send parties 
to a great extent, as fhr as t,,,o days' march. Let the corps of the 
centre be placed at 
Iiranda and Br.iviesca, and all the encumbran- 
ces be likewise sent across the Ebro behind Vittoria; this corps 
should be under arms every morning, and send patrols by the 
road of Soria, and ,vherever the enemy nlay be expected: and it 
must not be lost sight o
 that these t\VO corps, being to be united, 
they should be connected as little as possible ,vith Logroño, and 
consider the left ,ving as a corps detached, having a line of opera- 
tions upon Pampeluna, and a separate part to act. Tudela is pre- 
served a
 a post contiguous to the line. Be well on the defensiye," 
he continues; "in short, make ,var! that is to say, get information 
from the alcaldes, the curates, the posts, the chiefs of convents, and 
the principal proprietors; you ,viII then be perfectly informed. The 
patrols should ahvays be directed upon the side of Soria, and of 
Burgos, upon Palencia, and upon the side of Aranda; they could 
thus fOI'm three posts of interception, and send three reports of Inen 
arrested; these men should be treated ,veIl, and disnlissed after 
they had given the information desired of them. Let the enemy 
then come, and ,\
e can unite all our forces, hide our marches from 
him, and fall upon his flank at the moment he is meditating an of- 
fensive movement." 
vVith regard to the minor details, the Emperor thus expressed 
hÎ1nself: "Soria is not, I believe, Inore than t,vo short nlarches fronl 
the actual position of the army, and that to\vn has constantly acted 
against us; an expedition sent there to disarm it, to take thirty of 
the principal people as hostages, and to obtain provisions, ,vould 
have a good effect. It ,voldd be useful to occupy Santander; it 
,vill be of advantage to nlove by the direct road of Bilbao to Sant- 
ander. It ,viII be necessary to occupy and disann Biscay and 
Navarre, and every Spaniard taken in arms there should be shot.* 
The manufactories of arlns at Placentia should be ,vatched, to 
hinder them from \vorking for the rebels. The port of Pancorbo 
should be armed and fortified ,vitb great activity, ovens and maga- 
zines of provisions and amnlunition should be placed there; situated 
nearly half ,vay bet,veen l\Iadrid and Bayonne, it is an intermediate 
post for the army, and a point of support for troops operating to,vards 
Gallicia. The interest of the enemy," he resun1es, "is to n1a
k his 
forces; by hiding the true point of attack, he operates in such a 
* Navarre and Biðcay being within the French Hne of defence, the inhabitants 
were, according to the civilians, defacto }-"rcllch subjects. 
VOL. I. 11 
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manner, that the blo,v he n1eans to strike is never indicated in a 
positive ,yay, and the opposing general can only guess it by a ,veIl.. 
matured kno,,,ledn-e of his o\vn position, and of the niode in ,yhich 
he lllakes hi
 off('
sive systeln act, to protect his defensive systen1. 
"T e have no accounts of ,vhat the enemy is about; it is said that 
110 ne,vs can be obtained, as if this case was extraordinary in an 
nrn1Y, as if spies ,yere COlnn10n; they n1ust do in Spain as they ùo 
in other places. Senù parties out. Let them carry off; sometin1es 
the priest, sonletimes the alcalde, the chief of a convent, the master 
of tbe post or his deputy, aud, above all, the letters. Put these 
persons under arrest until they speak; question theln twice each 
day, or keep t}lcn1 as hostages; charge them to send foot nlessen- 
gel's, and to get nc,vs. 'Vhen '\ve kno\v ho\v to take measures of 
vigor aud force, it is easy to get intelligence. All the posts, all the 
letters n1ust be intercepted; the single motive of procuring intelli- 
gence ,viII be sufficient to authorize a detachment of four or five 
thousand men, \vho ,viII go into a great to,vn, will take the letters 
from the post, ,viII seize the richest citizens, their letters, papers, 
gazettes, &c. It is beyond doubt, that even in the French lines, 
the inhabitants are all informed of ,yhat passes; of course, out of 
that line they kno\v JTIore; what, then, should prevent you fron1 
seizing the principal men? Let them be sent back again ,yithout 
being ill-treated. It is a fact that when we are not in a desert, but 
in a peopled country, if the general is not ,veIl instructed, it is 
because he is ignorant of his trade. The services ,vhich the 
inhabitants render to an enemy's general are never given from 
affection, nor even to get money; the truest method to obtain 
them is by safeguards and protections to preserve their lives, their 
goods, their to,vns, or their monasteries 1" 
Joseph, although by no means a dull man, scems to have had no 
portion of his brother's n1artial genius. The operations recom- 
mended by the latter did not appear to the King to be applicable to 
the state of afi
tirs; he did not adopt them, but proposed others, in 
tliscll:,sing 'which he thus defended the policy of his retreat from 

Iadrid: ,,"Then the defection of t,venty-t,vo thousand men (Du- 
pont's) cau:-;cd the King to quit the capital, the disposable troops 
rema.i!1Ïng ,yore divided in three corps, namely, his o\vn, l\Iar
hal 
13esslcres'? and General Verdier's, then besieging Zaragoza; but 
these bodies \yere spread over a hundred lean-ues of ground, anll 
,vith the la
t the Ii:ìng haJ little or no cennect
n. His first nl0YC- 
ment ,vas to unite the t\VO former at Burgos, after,vards to enter 
into conlmunication ,vith the third, and then the line of defence on 
the Ebro was adopted; an operation, said the King, dictated by 
sound reason-because when the events of Andalusia foreboded a 


" 
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regular and serious ,,'aI', prudence did 110t pern1Ït three corp
, the 
strongest of which ,vas only eighteen thou
alld Inen, to separate to 
a greater distance than six day;:;' Inarch, in the midst of eleven Inil- 
lions of people in a state of hostility. But fifty thou
and French 
coulll defend ,vith success a line of sixty lea.gue5, and could guard 
the t",..o grand cOlnmunications' of Burgos and rrudela, against ene- 
luies ,vho had 110t up to that period been able to carry to either 
point above t,venty-five thousand 111en. In this mode fifteen thou- 
sand French could be united upon either of those roads." 
Joseph ,vas dissatisfied ,vith Napoleon's plans, and preferred his 
o,vn. The disposable troops at his cOlnmand, exclusive of those at 
Bilbao, "'"ere fifty thousand, ,vhich he distributed as follo,vs: The 
right wing occupied Burgos, Pancorbo, and Puente Lara. The 
centre ,vas posted bet,veen lIaro and Logroño. rrhe left extended 
fro1l1 Logroño to Tudela, and the latter to\vn ,vas not occupied. 
lIe contended that this arrangelnent, at once offensive and defen- 
sive, might be advantageously continued if the great army, directed 
upon Spain, arrived in September, since it tended to refit the army 
already there, and lnenaced the enel11Y; but that it could not be 
prolonged until November, because in three months the Spaniards 
must 111ake a great progress, and ,vouId very soon be in a state to 
take the offensive, ,yith grand\ organized corps obedient to a central 
administration, ,vhich ,vould have time to form in l\Iadrid. Every- 
thing announced, he said, that the Inonth of October ""as one of 
those decisive epochs which gave, to the party ,vho kne,v ho,v to 
profit fron1 it, the priority of movements and success, the progress 
of which it ,vas difficult to calculate. 
In this vie,v of affa.irs, the merits of six projects ,vere discussed 
by the King. 
First project. To remain in the actual position. This ,vas de- 
clared to be unsustainable, because the enell1Y could attack the left 
\vith forty thousand, the centre ,vith forty thousand, the right ,vith 
as many. Tudela and Navarre, as far ns Logroiìo, required hventy- 
five thousand men to defend them. Burgos could not be defended 
but by an army in a state to resist the united forces of Blake and 
Cuesta, ,vhich ,vould amount to eighty thousand men; it ,vas 
doubtful if the t,venty thousand bayonets ,vhich could be opposed to 
them, could completely beat them; if they did not, the French 
,vould be harassed by the insurgents of three provinces-Biscay, 
Navarre, and Guipuscoa ,vould interpose bet,veen the left ,ving 
and France. 
Second project. To carry the centre and reserve by Tudela, 
towards Zaragoza or Albazan. United with the left, they would 
amount to thirty thousand men, ,vho lnight seek for, and, doubtless, 
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,voula dcfeat the enclny, if he was Inet \yith on that side. In the 
1nean time the ricrht ,,,,inO' , IcavinO' g arrisons in the citadel of Burgos 
, r-, ö 0 '-' 
and the fort of l>ancorbo, could occupy the enen1Y, and ,vatch any 
InOVC111cnts in the l\Iol1t.tña Santander, or diselnbarkations that 
Inip;ht take place at the ports. But this task ,vas con.sidered diffi- 
cult, ùecau.;:e Pancorbo ,vas not the only defile accessIble t.o artil- 
lery; three leagued from thence another road led upon l\Iiranda, 
anti tll(
l'e ,vas a third passage over the point of the chain 'v hich 
stretched behveen IIaro and l\Iiranda. 
'fhird project. To leave the defence of Navarre to the left ,ving, 
to earry the centre, the reserve, and the right ,ving to Burgos, 
and to beat the enemy before he coulù unite; an easy task, as the 
:French ,vouid be thirty thousand strong. .l\Iean,vhiIe, Moncey 
,vould keep the Spaniards in check on the side of Tudela, or, if 
unable to do that, he ,vas to march up the Ebro, by Logrofio and 
J3riYiesca, and join the Il1ain body: the cOlnmunication ,vith France 
,yould be thus lost, but the army might maintain itself until the 
arrival of the Emperor. A modification of this project ,vas, that 
::\Ioncey, retiring to the intrenched camp of Pampeluna, should 
there 
nYait either t}1e arrival of the En1peror, or the result of the 
operations to,yards Burgos. 
Fourth project. To pass the Ebro in retreat, and to endeavor 
to tempt the enemy to fight in the plain between that river and 
Vittoria. 
Fifth project. To retire, supporting the left upon Pampeluna, 
the right upon l\Iontdragon. 
Sixth project. To leave garrisons, with the means of six weeks' 
defence, in Pampeluna, St. Sebastian, Pancorbo, and Burgos. To 
unite the rest of the arn1Y, march against the enemy, attack him 
,vherever he ,vas found, and then wait, either near l\ladrid or in 
that country into ,vhich the pursuit of the Spaniards or the facility 
of living should dra,v the arlny. This plan relinquished the comn1U- 
nications ,vith France entirely, but it ,vas said that the grand army 
could easily open then1 again; the troops, already in Spain, \vould 
be sufficiently strong to defy all the efforts of the enemy, to discon- 
cert all his project
, and to ,vait in a noble attitud
 the general im- 
pulse ,vhich ,vould be given by the arrival of the En1peror. 
Of all these projects, the last ,vas the favorite ,vith the lCinO', ,vho 
strongly recomlnended it, and asserted that if it ,vas followed, 
ffairs 
",
ould be more prosperous ,vhen the Elnperor arrived than could 
be expected from any other plan. l\larshal Ney and General 
Jourdar: approved of. it, but it ,vould. appear that Napoleon had 
other Vl
\VS, and too little confidence in his brother's military judg- 
Inent to Intrust so great a matter to his guidance. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
1. It is undoubted that there must ahvays be some synlpathy of 
genius in the man ,vho is to execute another's conception in n1Ïli- 
tary affairs. 'Vithout that species of harmony between their nlinds, 
the thousand accidental occurrences and minor combinations ,vhich 
must happen contrary to expectation, ,vill inevitably enlbarrass the 
executor to such a degree, that he ,viII be unable to see the most 
obvious advantages; and in striving to unite the plan he has 
received ,vith his o,vn vie,vs, he ,viII adopt neither, but steering an 
unsteady, reeling course behveen both, ,viII fail of success. The 
reason of this appears to be, that a strong, and, if the term nlay be 
used, inveterate attention must be fixed upon certain great princi- 
ples of action in ,val', to enable a general to disregard the Ininor 
events and inconveniences ,vhich cross his purpose: minor they are 
to tbe great object, but in themselves sufficient to break do,vn the 
firnlness and self-possession of any but extraordinary men. 
2. The original memoir from ,vhich Joseph's projects have been 
extracted, is so blotted and interlined, that it ,vouid be unfair to 
consider it as a mature production. The great error ,yllÎch per- 
vades it, is the conjectured data upon ,vhich he founds his plans, 
and the little real information ,vhich he appears to have had rela- 
tive to the Spanish forces, views, or interior policy. Hi8 plans 
,vere based upon the notion that the Central Junta would be able 
and provident, the Spaniards united, the armies strong and ,veIl 
guided; none of ,vhich was true. Again, he estimated Cuesta and 
Blake's armies at eighty thousand, and considered them as one 
body; but they ,vere never united at all, and if they had, they 
,vould scarcely have amounted to sixty thousand. The bold idea 
of thro,ving hinlself into the interior came too late; he should have 
thought of that before he quitted l\Iadrid, or at least before the 
central government ,vas estäLli8hed at that capital. I-lis operations 
might have been successful against the nliserable armies opposed 
to him, but against good and nlovable troops they ,vould not, as the 
}
mperor's admirable notes prove. The first project, wanting those 
offensive combinations discussed by Napoleon, "Tas open to all his 
objections, as being timid and incomplete. The second ,yas crude 
and ill-consiùereù; for, according to the King's estimate of the Span- 
ish force, thirty thousand men on each ,ving n1Îght oppose the heads 
of his columns, ,vhile sixty thousand could still have been united at 
Logroño. These might pass the Ebro, excite insurrection ill N a- 
varre, Guipuscoa, and Bis
ay, seize Tolosa and l\liranda, and fall 
upon the rear of the French army, ,vhich, thus cut in hvo and its 
communications intercepted, ,vould have been extremely embar.. 
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rassed. The third ,va,; not better judged. Burgos, as an offcnsiye 
post, protecting the line of defence, ,yas verJ:" .va.luable, 
nd to u
1Ìte 
a large force there ,'{as so fa: prudent;. but If the Spanlar
s retIred 
nnd refused battle \\rÌth theIr left, ,,,Jule the centre and rIght ope- 
rated by Logroíïo and Sal1g
lessa, ,vhnt ,,"oul(
 have. been 
he result? 
The French riooht must, ,vIthout any definIte object, eIther haye 
continued to ac1
'Tancc, or remained stationnry ,vithout comlnunica... 
tion, or returned to :fight a battle for those very positions ,yhich 
they had just quitted. The fourth depended entirely upon accident, 
and is not ,,,"orth argun1ent. r.rhe fifth ,vas an undisguised retreat. 
rrhe sixth ,vas not applicable to the actual situation of affairs; the 
J{:iuO"s force ,vas no longer an independent body-it ,vas become 
the 
dvanced guard of the great army, marching under Napoleon. 
It ""as absurd, therefore, to contemplate a decisive mOyelnent, '\vith- 
out having first lllatured a plan suitable to the 'v hole D1ass that ,vas 
to be engaged in the execution: in short, to pcrlnit an advanced 
guard to deterlnine the operations of the main body, ,vas to reverse 
the order of military affairs, and to trust to accident instead of 
design. It is curious, that ,vhile Joseph ,vas proposing this irrup- 
tion into Spain, the Spaniards and the Inilitary agents of Great 
Britain \vere trelubling lest he should escape their power by a pre- 
cipitate flight. "1J T ar is not a conJectural a/rt I" 


CHAPTER V. 


Position and strength of the French and Spanish annies-Blake Inoves from 
Reynosa to the Upper Ebro; 8cnds a division to Bilbao; li'rench retire from 
that town-Ney quits his position near Log-roño, and takes Bilbao-The annies 
of the centre find right approach the Ebro and the Aragon-Various evolutions- 
Blake attacks and takes Bilbao-Ilead of the grand French army arrives in Spain 
-'rhe Castilians join the army of the centre-'::The Asturians join Blake-Apathy 
of the Central J unt
-Castaños joins the arnlY; holds a conference with Pala- 
fox; their clangerous )?osition; arrange a plan of operations-The Spaniards 
crOF-S the Ebro- The KIng orders a gencral attack-SkirnlÍsh at Sanguessa, at 
Logroño, and LCl'Ïln- The Spaniards driven b:l.Ck over the Ebro- Logroño 
t;lken-Colonel. Çruz, with a Spm
ish battalion, surrendcrs at Lerim-Frmicisco 
I alafo:" the llnhtary deI?uty arnves at Alfaro; his exceeding folly and prc- 
8umptlOn; controls and InsuÌts Castaños-Force of the French army increasc
 
11onrJy; how compm
ed allll disposed-Blake ascends the yalley of burfingo- 
Battle of Zornosa-French retake Bilba0-Co1l1bat at Vahnaceda-Obscrva.- 
tiollS. . 


TIlE Emperor overrul
d 
he offensi\fe project of the I{ing, and 
the latter w'as forced to dIstrIbute the centre and rio-ht ,vino- in a 
o 0 
manner more consonant to the spirit of Napoleon's instructions; 
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but he still neglected to occupy Tudela, and covered his left ,,
ing 
by the Aragon river. 
The 18th of September, the French arn1Y was posted in the fol- 
lo,ving manner :-* 
Under Arms, 1 Three divisions of infantry in front of Pan- 
Right wing. . . . Marshal Besslères. . . . . .15,59:5 corbo, at Briviesca, Santa Maria, and Cu- 
ba; light cavalry behind Burgos. _ 
Cen tre . . . . . . . . .
Iarsh3.1 N ey . . . . . . . . . . . 13,756 Logroño, Naida, and N aj era. 
1 Milagro, Lodosa, Caparosa, and Alfaro; the 
Left wing. . . , . . Marshall\Ioncey. . . . . . .16,636 garrison of Pampeluna was also under 
l\Ioncey's command. 
Reserve of the King. ! 
General Saligny. . .5,413 
Imperial guard. Miranda, Haro, and Puente Lara. 
General Dorsenne, 2,423 
TotaL...... .-7,833 
Garrisons. . . . . . . . , . . . . , . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . .6,004: Pampelul1a. 
Generall\Ionthion, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 1,500 Bilbao. 
1 Composed of small garrisons and movable 
General La Grange.. , .. . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . .6,979 coluIDus, guarding t.he communications 
of nisca
p, Ala va, and Guipuscoa. 
Grand reserve. ! 
MOVt bie columns.. , . . . . .. 1,98! Bayonne, and watching the valleys of the 
Stat onary.". .,.,.,.. . .. .20,005 Pyrenees opening into Navarre. 
Total, commanded by General } - 
Drouet., . . . . . . . . . ., . . . . 21,989 
Total 98,289 present under arms, exclusive of the troops in 
Catalonia; and '\vhen the comn1unicatiol1s ,vere secured, the for- 
tresses ga.rrisoned and the fort of Pancorbo armed, there remained 
above fifty thousand sabres and bayonets disposable on a line of 
battle extending from Bilbao to Alfaro. 
To oppose this formidable force the Spanish troops were divided 
into three principal masses, dellominaded the armies of the right, 
centre, and left. 


Infantry. 
The first, composed of the divisions of St. Marc 
and O'Neil, numbered about.". ,.....,.... 17,500 
The second, composed of the divisions of La- 
peiia, Llamas, and Caro. , . . . . . . , , . . . , . . . .. 26,000 
The third, consisting entirely of Gallicians, 
about. . . . , . . . . . .. .... , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . 30,000 
In the second line the Castilians were at Sego- 
via. , . . . , . . , , . . . , . . , , . . . . . . , . . . . . . . , . . . . . . 12,000 
The Estremadurans at Talavera ..."......... 13,000 
Two Andalusian divi
ions were in La Mancha 14,000 
And the Asturians (po sted at Llanes) were 
called. . . . . . . . , . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . 18,000 
'I'his estilnate, founded upon a number of contemporary returns 
and other documents, proves the mon
trous exaggerations put forth 
at this time to deceive the Spani::;h people and the English govern- 
ment. The Spaniards pretended that above one hundred and forty 
thousand men in arms were threatening the French positions on 
* Journal of the King's operatio1l8, ]\IS. 
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the Ebro, ,vhereas less than seventy-six thousand ,vere in line of 
batt Ie, and those exceedingly ill-arn1ed and provided. '1:'he right, 
under Palafox, held the country behveen Zaragoza and Sanguessa, 
on the Arafron river; the centre, under Castaños, occupied BOlja, 
rl'aranzona, 
llld Agreda; the left, under Blake, ,vas po
ted at Rey- 
nosa, near the sources of the Ebro. The relative position of the 
French and Spa-nish armies ,vas also very disadvantageous to the 
latter. 
'ron1 the right to the left of their line, that is, from Rey- 
no
a to Zaragoza, ,vas t\vice the distance bet\veen Bayonne and 
Vittoria, and the roads more difficult; the reserve under Drouet 
"
as consequently in closer n1Ílitary communication \vith King Jo- 
seph's army than the Spanish \vings \vere with one another. 
'rhe patriots \vere acting ,vithout concert upon double external 
lines of operation, and against an enemy far superior in quickness, 
knowledge, and organization, and even in numbers. 
"l'he .French ,vere superior in cavalry, and the base of their ope- 
rations rested on three great fortresses,- Bayonne, St. Sebastian, 
and Panlpeluna; they could in three days carry the centre and the 
reserve to either flank, and unite thirty thousand cOlnbatants ,vithout 
dra \ying a man fron1 their garrisons. 
The Spaniards held but one fortress, Zaragoza, and being divided 
in corps, under different generals of equal authority, they could 
execute no combined Inovenlent ,vith rapidity or precision, nor under 
any circumstances could they unite more than 40,000 11len at a. 
given point. 
In this situation of affairs, General Blake, his army organized in 
six divisions, each five thousand strong, broke up from Reynosa on 
the 17th of September.* One division advanced on the side of 
Burgos, to cover the nlarch of the main body, \vhich, threading the 
valley. of Villarcayo, turned the rightr of l\far
hal Bessières, and 
reached the Ebro; two divisions occupied Traspaderna and Frias, 
and established a post at Oña, on the right bank of that river; a 
third division took a position at 1\Iedina; a fourth held the to'Vll 
of Erran and the sierra of that Ilame; a fifth halted in the to,vn 
of Villarcayo, to preserve the comnlunication ,vith Reynosa; and at 
the same tÌ1ne 8000 Asturians, under General Acevedo, quitted the 
can1p at Llanes, and advanced to Santander. 
Gene
'al Broderick arrived in the Spanish camp, Blake impor- 
tuned hUH for 111oney, and obtained it; but treated him otherwi
e 
,vith great coldness, anù ,vithhelù an information relative to the 
Inovemen ts of the arn1Y. English ves
els hovering on the coast 
,vere prepared to supply tbe Biscayans ,vith arms and amnlunitioll, 
and Blake thinking hin1self in a situation to revive the insurrection 
* Correspondence of Captain Carrol. Ibid. General Broderick. 
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in that province, and to extend it to Guipuscoa, detached his fourth 
division, and five guns, under the cOffilnand of the J.\larquis of Por- 
tazgo, to attack Generall\Ionthion at Bilbao. * The l{ing, getting 
knowledge of the march of this division, ordered a brigade from 
his right wing to fall on its flank by the valley of Orduña, and 
caused Generall\Ierlin to reinforce l\lonthion by the valley of Du- 
rango, ,,,hi Ie Bessières aided these dispositions "rith a demonstration 
on the side of :F'rias. The cOlnbination was made too late, Portazgo 
was already master of Bilbao. t l\lonthion had retired on the 20th 
to Durango, and Bessières fell back ,vith his corps to l\Iiranc1a, 
IIaro, and Puente Lara, having first injured the defences of Burgos. 
The ICing then took post \vith the reserve at Vittoria, and N ey, 
immediately abandoning his position on the Ebro, carried his 1vhole 
force, by a rapid march, to Bilbao, ,vhere he arrived on the evening 
of the 26th; at the saUle time, Generall\Ierle's division executed 
a combined movement from l\liranda upon O
;lna ana Barbaceña. 
Portazgo, being thus overlnatched, occupied the heights aùove Bil- 
bao, until nightfall, and then retreated to Valmaceda, where he found 
the third division, for Blake had changed his position, and no,v 
occupied Frias with his right, Quincoes ,vith his centre, and Val- 
maceùa ,vith his left; all the Spanish artillery ,vas in the to,vn of 
Villarcayo, guarded by a division; and in this situation, holding the 
passes of the mountains, Blake a,vaited the arrival of the Asturial1s, 
\vho ,vere marching by the valley of Villarcayo. Thus the second 
effort to raise Biscay failed of success.t 
In the mean time, O'Neil, follo,ving Colonel Doyle's plan before 
mentioned, entered Sanguessa, and ,vas beaten out of it again, ,vith 
the loss of t,vo guns. Ho,vever, the Castilian arlny approached 
the Ebro by the road of Soria; General La Peña occupied Lo- 
groño, NaIda, and Najera;
 Llamas and Caro occupied Corella, 
Cascante, and Calahorra, and O'Neil took post in the lllountains, on 
the left bank of the Aragon, facing Sanguessa. The peasantry of 
the yalleys assembled in considerable nU111bers, the country between 
Zaragoza and the Aragon river appeared to be filled ,vith troops, 
and l\foncey, ,vithdra,villg from the Ebro, took a position, ,vith his 
left flank at the pass of Sanguessa, his centre at I?alces, and his 
right at Estella. N ey also, leaving l\ferlin ,vith three thousand 
men at Bilbao, returned to the Ebro, but finding that Logroño ,vas 
occupied in force by the Spaniards, halted at Guardia on the 5th of 
October, and rell1ained in observation.1I 
* Correspondence of General Leith. 
t Journal of the King-'s Operations, MS. 
:t: Correspondence of General Leith. 

 Journal of the King's Operations, 11S. 
1\ Ibid. 
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On the 4th, the I{ing and nessièrcs, at the IJead of Mouton's 
and l\I
rle's ùivi
ions, quitted l'Iiranda, and advanced along the 
road of OSllla ,,,ith the intention of feeling for Blake on the side 
of fi'rias and iledina; the Spaniards ,vere then in force åt 'T aim a- 
ceda, but Jo
cph, deceived by fhlse inforn1ation, Í111agined that they 
,,"ere aO'ain in 111a1'ch to,vards Bilbao, and therefore pushed on to 
I.odio 
"ith the intention of attacking Blake during the movement; 
nt Lo:lio he a
rertained the truth, anù being uneasy about l\Ioncey, 
returned the 7th to l\Iurquia, ,vhere he left l\Ierle to protect the · 
rear of the troops at Bilbao, and then proceeded to l\Iiranda ,yith 
the division of l\Iouton. On the 12th, Blake, still intent upon the 
insurrection of Biscay, placed a diyision at Ordufia, and attackel1 
Bilbao ,vith eighteen thousand men.* l\Ierlin retired fighting up 
the valley of Durango as far as Zornosa, but being joined there by 
General Verdier, ,yith six batta1ion
, turn cd and checked the pur- 
suit. At this time, ho,vever, the leading colulnns of the great 
French arlny ,vere passing the Spanish frontier; Laval's division 
ad vanced to Durango; Sebastiani, ,vith six thousand me.n, relieved 
1\Ierle at l\Iurquia, VdlO repaired to l\Iiranda; V crdier returned to 
'Tittoria, and Lefebre, Duke of Dantzic, assumed the comlnand of 
the three divisions posted at Durango. 
On the Spanish side, the l\farquis of R0111ana'S division had dis- 
embarked on the 9th at Santander, and the infantry, eight thouf'and 
strong, completely equipped and provided from the English stores, 
proceeded, by slo,v Inarches, to join Blake. The Asturians had 
halted at 'Tillarcayo, but the Estremaduran army, under the Conde 
de Belvedere, ,yas put in motion, and the Castilian forces arrived 
upon the Ebro; the first and third divisions of the Andalusian army 
'"ere on the nlarch fro111 La l\Iancha, and Castaí1os, quitting 1\la- 
drid, proceeded to"Tards Tudela. All things announced the approach 
of a great crisis, yet such ,vas the apathy of the Supren1e Junta, 
that the best friends of Spain hoped for a defeat, as the only ll10de 
of exciting sufficient energy in the government to save the state, 

ncl by. some it ,vas thought that even that sharp remedy ,yould be 
111 suffiCIent. ,l
.. mon1entar y excitement ,vas ho,vever caused b y 
I . , , 
t le Intercept
cd letter to Jourdan before spoken of; the troops in 
t he second hne ,vere ordered to proceed to the Ebro by forceù 

narches; letters ,yere ,vrittcn, pressing for the advance of the Brit- 
l
h arIny, and Castaño
 ,yas enjoined.to drive the enclny, ,vithout 
delay, beyond the frontIer. But this sudden fury of action ended 
,vith those 01"<101'8. Sir David Baird's corps ,vas detained in the 
transports at Coruña, ,vaiting for permission to land; no assistance 
,yas afforded to Sir John 1\Ioore; and although the subsidies already 
* Journal of the King's Operutions. 
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paid by England amounted to ten millions of dollars,* and that 
Madrid ,vas rich, and ,villing to contribute to the exigencies of the 
llloment, the. Central Junta, ,vhile cOlnplaining of the ,vant of money, 
,vould not be at the trouble of collecting patriotic gifts, and left the 
armies" to all the horrors of famine, nakedness, and n1isery."t The 
natural con
equence of such folly and ,vickedness ensued; the peo- 
ple ceased to be enthusiastic, and the soldiers deserted in crow'ds. 
The conduct of the generals ,vas not less extraordinary. Blako 
had voluntarily cOlnmenced the campaign ,vithout n1agazil1cs, and 
,vithout any plan, except that of raising the provinces of Biscay 
and Guipuscoa. 'Vith the. usual blind confidence of a Spaniard, 
he pressed for,vard, ignorant of the force or situation of his adver- 
saries, never drean1Ïng of a defeat; and so little experienced in the 
detail of command, that he calculated upon the ordinary quantity 
of provisions contained in an English frigate, ,vhich cruised off the 
coast, as a resource for his army, if the country should fail to sup- 
ply him ,vith subsistence;j his artillery had only seventy rounds 
for each gun, his men ,vere ,vithout great-coats, many ,vithout 
shoes, and the sno,v was beginning to fall in the n10untains.9 That 
he ,vas able to 111ake any in1pression is a proof that Iring Joseph 
possessed little military talent; the French, fron1 the habitude of 
'val', ,vere, indeed, able to baffle Blake ,vithout difficulty, but the 
strategic importance of the valley of Orduña they did not appre- 
ciate, or he ,vould have been destroyed. The lesson given by 
Napoleon, when he defeated 'Vurn1ser in the valley of Brenta, 
might have been repeated, under more favorable circumstances, at 
Orduña and Durango. 
But if genius ,vas asleep ,vith the French, it ,vas dead ,vith the 
Spaniards. As long as Blake remained bet\veen Frias and Val- 
maccela, his position ,vas tolerably secure from an attack; because 
the l\Iontaña Santander is exceedingly rugged, and the line of 
retreat by Villarcayo ,vas open; nevertheless, he ,vas cooped up in 
a corner, and ill placed for offensive movements, ,vhich ,vere the 
only operations he thought of. Instead of occupying Burgos, and 
repairing the citadel, he descended on Bilbao \vith the bulk of bis 
army, thereby discovering his total. ignorance of war; for several 
great valleys, the upper parts of ,yhich 'v ere possessed by the 
French, met near that to,vn, and it ,vas untenable. The flank of 
his arlny ,vas ahvays exposed to an attack froin the side of Ordufía, 
and his line of retreat w"as in the po,vcr of Bessières. To protect 
his flank and rear, Blake detached largely, but that ,yeakened tho 
* Par1iamentary Papers. 
t Vinùication of Cust:liïos. 
t G
neral Broderick's 
etter. ParI. Pt;B
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main body ,vithout obviating the dang
r; l!Or did he make all1ends 
for his bad dispositions by diligence; for Ins lTIOve.lnents ,vere slo'\v, 
his attacks "rithout vigor, and his ,,
hole c
ncluct (hsplayed temerity 
,yithout decision, ra
hncss ,vithout enterprIse. 
rfhe armies of the centre and right ,vere not better conducted. 
Castaños having quitted l\ladrid on the 8th of October,. arrived at 
Tudela on the 17th, and on the 20th held a conference wIth Palafox 
at Zaragoza. The aggregate of their forces did not 111uch exceed 
forty-five thousand Ine11, o
 ,vhich from t,vo to three thousand ,vere 
cavalry, and sixty pieces of artillery follo,ved the divisions, which 
w'cre posted in the follo,ving manner:- 
AR:\IY OF THE CENTRE,-27,000. 
General Pignatelli, ,vith ten thousand Castilian infantry, one 
thousand five hundred cavalry, and fourteen guns, at Logroño. 
General Grimarest, ,vith the second division of Andalusia, five 
thousand men, at Loclosa. 
General La Peña, \vith the fourth division, five thousand infantry, 
at Calahorra. 
The parc of artillery, and a division of infantry, four thousand, 
at Centruenigo. 
The renlainder at Tudela and the neighboring villages. 


AR:\IY OF ARAGON,-18.,OOO. 
Ü'N eil, ,vith seven thousand five hundred men, held SOl', LUlubar, 
and Sanguessa. 
Thirty miles in the rear, St. l\Iarc occupied Exca \vith five thou- 
sand five hundred men. 
Palafox, ,vith five thousand men, remained in Zaragoza. 
rrhe Ebro rolled bet\veen these t\VO corps, but vie,ved as one 
arn1Y, their front lines occupied t,vo sides of an irregular trian- 
gle, of ,vhich Tudela was the apex, Sanguessa and Logroño the 
extremitie::; of the base. ]?rom the latter points, the rivers Ebro 
and Aragon, \vhich meet at 1\Iilagro, describe, in their double 
course, an arc, the convex of ,vhich was opposed to the Spaniards. 
The streanlS of the Ega, the Arga, and the Ziùasco rivers, descend- 
ing from the Pyrenees in parallel courses, cut the chord of this arc 
at nearly equal ùi
tances, and fall, the first two into the Ebro the 
la",t into the Aragon, and all the roads" leading from Palnpelul;a, to 
the ElJro follo\v the cour
e of those torrents. 
1\larshal l\Ioncey's right was at Estella on the EO'a. his centre 
!lcld Falces and Tafalla on the Arga and the Zidasc
; 'his left was 
In front of Sanguessa on the Aragon; the bri?ges of Olite and 
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Peralta were secured byadyanced parties, and Caparosa, ,vhere 
there was another bridge, ,vas occupied in force. In this situation 
he could operate freely behveen the torrents ,vhich intersected his 
line. lIe commanded all the roads leading to the Ebro, and he could, 
from Caparosa, at any mon1ent, issue forth against the centre of the 
Spanish armies. Now from Tudela to Sanguessa is fifty miles, 
from Tudela to Logroño sixty miles, but from rruùela to Caparosa 
is only t\velve miles of good road; wherefore, the extremities of 
the Spanish line ,vere above one hundred miles, or six days' 
march froln each other, ,vhile a single day ,voldd have sufficed to 
unite the French ,vithin t\VO hours' march of the 'centre. The 
,veaklless of the Spaniards' position is apparent. 
If Palafox, crossing the Aragon at Sanguessa, advanced to,vards 
Palnpeluna, 
Ioncey ,yould be on his left flank and rear; if he 
turned against l\Ioncey, the garrison of Palnpeluna ,vould fall upon 
his right; if Castaños, to favor the attack of Palafox, crossed the 
Ebro at Logroño, N ey, being posted at Guardia, ,vas ready to take 
him in flank; if the t,vo ,vings endeavored to unite, their line of 
march ,vas liable to be intercepted at Tudela by l\foncey, and the 
rear of Castaños be attacked by N ey, who could pass the Ebro at 
Logroño or Lodosa. If they remained stationary, they Il1ight 
easily be beaten in detail. · 
Any other than Spanish generals ,vould have been fiIled ,vith 
apprehension on such an occasion; hut Palafox and Castaûos, 
heedless of their o\vn danger, tranquilly proceeded to arrange a 
plan of offensive operations singularly absurd.* 1."hey agreed 
that the arll1Y of the centre, leaving a division at Lodosa aHd 
another at Calahorra, should 111ake a flank march to the right, and 
take a position along the Aragon, the left to be at Tudela, the 
right at Sanguessa; that is, ,yith less than t,venty thousand IHen 
to occupy fifty miles of country close to a po,verful and concen- 
trated enelny. In the mean tin1e, Palafox, ,vith the Aragonese, 
crossing the river at Sangues
a, ,vas to extend in an oblique line 
to I
oncesvanes, covering the valleys of Talay, Escay, and Roncal 
,vith his centre, and reinforcing his army by the arn1ed inhabitants, 
,vhc were ready to flock to his standard.t Blake ,vas invited to 
co-operate, in cOlnbination, by Guipuscoa, so as to pass in the rear 
of the whole French army, unite ,vith Palafox, and thus cut off the 
enerny's retreat into France, and intercept his reinforcements at 
the same time. 
Castaños returned to Tudela on the 23d, and proceeded to 
Logroño on the 25th, the grand movement being to commence on 
* Sir John 
loore's Pa
crs. Colonel Graham's Correspondence. 
t Ibid. Colonel Doyle s Correspondence. 
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the 27th. But on the 21st, Grinlarcst had pughed for"Tard strong 
dctachnlents acrO::lS the Ebro to l\lellc1ayia, ilndosilla, Sesn1a, antI 
Careur, and one over the l
ga to LerÏIn; the Castilian outl'o
t:3 
ocrupicd 'Tiana on the left b:'U1k of the 

bro; the Aragonese 
divisions ,vere already clo
ing upon Sanguessa, and a multitude of 
l)casants cro".ùeù to the s
une pInee in the hope of obtaining arn1S 
and aunllunition. l\Ioncey, deceived by this concourse of person
, 
estimated the force in Sanguessa at t"
enty thousand, ,vhel1, in f:'1ct, 
it ,vas only cight thousand regular troops; and his report, and tIle 
FÎ1nultaneoHð nlovement of the Spaniards 011 both extremities, 
ulade the I
ing apprehend a triple attack froln Logroño, Lodosa
 
and Sanguessa. lIe imulediately reinforced N ey ,yith 1\Ierlin's 
diyi::;ion from Bessières' corps, and directed him to clear the left 
bank of the Ebro, ,vhile Bonnet's division, also taken fron1 Bes- 
sières, descended the right bank from IIaro to Briones.* A divi- 
sion of l\Ioncey's corps, stationed at Estella, received orders to 
fûllo,v the course of the Ega, and second Ncy's operations; and a 
part of the garrison of Pan1peluna, posted at l\lontreal and Sali- 
lU1.3, ,vas cOl1unanded to aùvance upon Nardues, and lnake a 
den1onstration against Sanguessa. 
"rhell Castaños arrived at Logroño these operations ,vere in 
fun actiyity. · N ey had, on the 24th, driven back the Castilian 
outpost8, cro,yncd the height opposite that to,vn on the 25th, and 
,vas cannonading the Spaniards' position. On the 26th, he rene,yed 
hi
 fire bri:,kly until Ì\velve o'clock, at ,vhieh time Ca
taï:os, after 
giying Pignatelli strict orders to defend his post unless he ,vas 
turned by a íorce descending the right bank of the Ebro, pro- 
ceeded hiinself to Lodusa and Calahorra.t l\lean,vhile the 
:French fi'oln I
stclla, falling down the Ega, drove the Spanish 
parties out of )lendavia, Andosilla, Ca.reur, and Sesma; and Gri- 
lnarcst retired from Lodosa to La Torre ,vith such precipiÌ<
tion, 
that he left Colonel Cruz, a valuable officer, ,vith a light battalion, 
and some volunteers at Lerin1, ,vhere he was taken after a credit- 
able resi:"'tancc.t 
Pignatelli, regardless of Castaños' orders, retired fron1 Logrofio, 
an(
 abaI1?onetl all his guns at the foot of th
 Sierra de NaIda, only 
a fc,\r mIles fron1 the enemy; then crossinO" the mountains, he 
g
lineù Centruenigu in Fuch disorder, that hi
 lllen continucd to 
al"
'iYe. for t"Te
ty-four hou
s con:
ecutiyely. On the right, O'K cil 
f.:l
ll'ml
hed 
vlth the garrIson of I>ampeluna, and lost six men 
lnlled and eIght ,younded, but in the Spanish fashion, announceù 


* Journal of the King's Operations, 'ßIS. 
t \Vhittinghmn's Corrcspondcnce, 
lS. 
t Colonel Graham's Corrcspondencc, 1\18, 
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t1
at, after a hard action of Inany hours, the enemy ""'a
 completely 
ovcrthro,vn. On the 27th, l\lerlin's division rejoined Bessières at 
l\liranda, and Bonnet, retiring frolll Briones, took post in front of 
Pancorbo. Castaños, incensed at the ill conduct of the Castilians, 
dismissed Pignatelli and incorporated his troops ,yith the Andalu- 
sian division; fifteen hundrcd nlcn of the latter, being sent back 
to NaIda under the Conde de Cartoajal, recovered the lost guns, 
and brought them safe to Centruenigo. 
Dissensions follo\ved these revcrses. Palafox arrogantly cen- 
sured Castaños, and a cabal, of ,vhich General Coupigny appears 
to have been the principal 1110ver, ,vas formed against the latter. 
The Junta, exasperated that Castaños had not already driven the 
enemy beyond the frontier, encouraged his traducer
, and cÍ1'cu- 
lated slanderous accusations themselves, as if his inaction alone 
had enabled the French to relnain in Spain; they sent 
-'rancisco 
Palafox, brother of the Captain-General, and a mClnber of the 
Supreme Junta, to head-quarters, avo,vedly to facilitate, but really 
to control the n1ilitary operations, and he arrived at Alfaro on the 
29th, accolnpanied by Coupigny, and the Conde de l\Iontijo, a tur- 
bulent factious Inan, shallo,v and vain, but "designing and unprin- 
cipled. Castaños ,yaited upon this r
presentative of the govern- 
Inent, and laid before hiln the denuded state of the arlny;-* the 
Captain-General, Palafox, also caIne up froln Zaragoza, and a 
council of ,val' ,vas held at Tudela, on the 5th of N oveulber. 'rho 
rough n1anner in ,vhich the Spaniards had just been driven from 
the left bank of the Ebro Inaùe no hnpression on the council, 
1vhich persisted in the grand project of getting in the rear of the 
French, although it ,vas kno,vn that sixty thousand fresh lnen had 
joined the latter. Deeming it, ho\vever, fitting that Blake should 
act the first, it ,vas resolved to a,vait his time, and, as an inter- 
mediate operation, it ,vas agreed that the army of the centre, 
leaving six thousand Inen at Calahorra, and a garrison at 'I'udela, 
should cross the Ebro and attack Caparosa:t French parties had, 
ho,vever, pushed as far as ,r altierra, and in the skirlnishes ,y hich 
ensued, the conduct of ttle Castilian battalions ,vas discreditable.i 
Joseph Palafox then returned to Zaragoza, and the deputy sepa- 
ratcd hilnself from Castaños. 
The loss sustained by desertion anù the previous combats \vas 
con
iderable, but 
Olne 1\Iurcian levies, anù a part of the first a.nd 
third Andalusian divisions, joined the arn1Y of the centre, ,vhich no,v 
n1ustered t,venty-six thousand infantry, and nearly three thousanù 


* Castaño::;' VinJicutioll. 
t Coloncl Grahmn's CorrcE;pondence, MS. 
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cavalry unùer arms, ,vith fifty or sixty pieces of artillery. The po- 
sition of th(1 arlny extended froln Calahorra, by lIaro, to rrudela. 
La l:>eíìa held the first to-\vn ,vith five thousand 111C11; GrÏ1narest 
and Caro commanùeù eio-ht thousand at the second; head-quarters, 
ö 
 . 
,,'ith thirteen thou::;und five hundred men, ,vere fixed 111 the last; 
Cartoajal renlailled ,vith cleven hundred in the Sierra de NaIda, 
and eio'ht hundred "rere pOðted at Ansejo.* 
""Irom these points, in 
pur;:;u
lce of the plan arranged, the troops were actually in movc- 
l11ent to cross the Ebro, ,vhen despatches fi"onl Blake announced that 
he had niet ,,,itlt some disaster on the 31st, the extent of ,vhich he 
did not C0111munica.te. 
rrhis ne

s arrested the attack, and the preposterous transactions 
that ensueù reselnbled the freaks of Caligula rather than the ope- 
rations of real ,var. First, it ,vas arranged that the army should 
abandon Tudela, and take a position in t,vo lines, the extremities 
of the one to rest on Calahorra and Amedo, the second to extend 
fi'onl AIfhro to Fitero, and the deputy ordered Û'N eil, \vith the army 
of 
\.ragon, to oecupy the latter of these lines forth ,vith;t ü'N eil, 
ho,vever, refused to stir without instructions fi'om the Captain- 
General. This ,vas on the 9th; on the 10th the plan ,vas changed. 
Castaños fixed his head-quarters at Centruenigo, and the deputy 
proposed that Û'N eil should descend the right bank of the Aragon 
river, and attack Caparosa in the rear; that the troops in Tudela 
should attack it in front; and that a division should lllake a delnon- 
stration of passing the Ebro in boats, opposite to l\Iilagro, in order 
to favor this attack. Castaños assented, and on the 12th a division 
a
;;:.en1ùled opposite 
Iilagro, ,vhile La Peña, \vith t\VO divisions, 
luarched against Caparosa; suddenly, the ,vhimsical deputy sent 
thcln orders to repair to Lodosa, forty miles higher up the Ebro, to 
attack the bridge at that place, while Grimare:;t, crossing in the 
boats at Calahorra, should ascend the left bank of t1
e Ebro, and 
take it in rear. La Peña and Villarcayo, confounded by this change, 
"Tote to CastalÌos for an explanation, and this ,vas the first intÏ1na- 
tion that the latter, ,vho ,vas lying sick at Centruenigo, received of 
th
 altered dispositions.i lIe directed his lieutenant
 to obey; but 
ùelng provoked beyond endurance, \vrote sharply to the Junta, de- 
nlanding to kno,v ,vho ,vas to conlmand the army; and after an this 
insolence anù vaporing, no operation took place: Francisco Palafox, 
declaring that his intention ,vas mer
ly to nutke a demonstration, 
ordered the troops to thcir quarters, and then, ,vithout assigning 


* \\Thittingham's Correspondcnce, 118. 
t Grahmn's Correspond
nce, 
lS. 
t Castaños' Vindication. 
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any reason, deprived La Peña of his con1mand, and appointed Car- 
toa jal in his place. * 
It ,vas at this time that Sir John l\Ioore's letter arrived, but Cas- 
tafíos, no longer nlaster of his o,vn operations, could ill concert a 
plan of canlpaign ,vith the general of another army; he could not 
even tell what troops ,vere to be at his nominal dibposal! for the 
Estrclnaduran force, originally destined for his command, ,vas no,v 
directed by the Junta upon Burgos, and the remainder of his first 
and third division ,vas detained in l\ladrid. Ifis enemies, especially 
l\Iontijo, ,vere active in spreading reports to his disadvantage, the 
deserters scattered over the country declared that all the generals 
,vere traitors, and the people of the to\vns and villages, deceived 
by the Central Junta and excited by false rumors, respected neither 
justice nor governn1cnt, and conlmittcd the 1110st scandalous ex- 
cesses. t Blake's situation ,vas not more prosperous. 'l'he road 
fi'om Bayonne to Vittoria ,vas enctnnbered ,vith the advancing col- 
umns of the great French arnlY. 
An inlperial decree, issued early in September, incorporated the 
troops already in Spain ,vith the grand army then marching from 
Gerlnany, and the united forces ,vere to conlpose eight divisions, 
called "Corps d' Armée," an institution analogous to the Roman 
legion; because each" Corps d' Armée," although adapted for action 
as a conlponent part of a large army, ,vas also provided ,vith light 
cavalry, a parc, and train of artil1ery, engineers, sapper8 and miners, 
and a c0111plete civil adn1inistration, to enable it to take the field as 
an independent force. The imperial guards and the heavy cavalry 
of the arnlY ,vere, ho,,-ever, not included in this arrangement; the 
first had a constitution of their own, and at this tinle all the heavy 
cavalry, and all the artillery, not attached to the" Corps d'Arn1ée/' 
,vere fûrIlled into a large reserve. As the columns arrived in Spain, 
they ,vere united to the troops already there, and the ,vhole ,vas 
dispo::;ed conformably to the ne,v organization. 
:Marshal Victor, Duke of BeUul1o, cornn1anded the :First Cm'ps. 

la1'8hal Be8
ières Duke of Istria, " Second Corps. 
lrlarshall\Iol1eey, buke of Corncgliano," Third Corps. 
l\larshal Lefebre, Duke of DantzlC, " Fourth Corps. 

Iarshal 
lortier, Dnke of Treviso, " Fifth Corps. 

larshal N ey, Duke of Elehingen, " Sixth lJorps. 
General St. Cyr, "Reventh Corps. 
General Junot, Duke of Abrantes, " l>:ighth Corps. 
The seventh corps ,vas appropriated to Catalonia, but the re.. 
mainder 'v ere, in the latter end of October, assembled or assembling 
in Navarre and Biscay. General 1\Ierlil1, ,vith a division, held 
* Grahmn's Corre
pondenee, MS. 
t Vindication of CU:3taños. 
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Zorno
n, and obserycù Blak(1, ,vho renl:1ined tranquilly at Bilbao. 
1"wo divisions of the fourth corps occupied Durango and the neigh- 
Loring villages. One division and the light cavalry of the first corps 
,,'a3 at. Vittoria, a second di vi
ion of the same corps guarded the 
hrid ere of :\Iurauia on the river Bayas, and comnlanded the entrance 
to tl
e yallcy of" Orduña.* I-Iaro, Puente, Lara l\Iiranda, anù Pan- 
corùo "'ere lnaintained by the infantry of the ICing's body guard and 
the second corps; and the light cavalry of the latter covered the 
plaius close up to Briviesca. "l'he reinforcenlents were daily crowd- 
ing up to Vittoria, and the King, restrained by the Emperor's orders 
to no rigorous systenl of defence, occupied himself ,vith the arrange- 
Hlcnts attendant upon such an immense acclunulatiol1 of force, and 
left Blake in quiet possession of Bilbao. The latter Dlistook this 
apparent inactivity for tinlidity; he ,vas a,vare that reinforcements, 
in nUluber equal to his ,vhole army, had joined the enelny, yet, ,vith 
,yondcrful rashness, resolved. to press forward, and readily agreed 
to attempt a junction ,vith Palafox, in the rear of the ]"rellch po- 
sition. 
At this tillle Romana's infantry ,vere approaching Bilbao, and 
the Estrelnadura.ns ,vere in march for Burgos; but the count.ry ,vas 
nearly exhausted of provisions, both armies felt the scarcity, deser- 
tion prevailed among the Spaniards, and the Biscayans, t,vice aban- 
doned, ,yere fearful of a third insurrection. Prudence dictated a 
retreat to,v-ards Burgos, but Blake resolved to advance. First he 
uostcd General Acevedo with the Åsturians and the second division 
;t Orduña; then he left a battalion at l\Iiravalles, to preserve the 
con1munication \vith Bilbao;t finally he marched himself, on the 
24th, at the head of seventeen thousand fighting men, divided in 
three colulnns, to attack Zornosa. 'l'he right column ascended the 
yallcJ' of Durango by Galdacfil1o, the centre by Larabezua, the left 
by Rigoytia; and General Acevedo penetrated through the moun- 
tains of Gorbea by Ozoco and Villaro, with a vie,v to seize 1\1:anares 
and St. Antonia d'Urquitiola. It ,vas intended by this operation to 
cut the comulunication bet"Tcen l\liranda on the Ebro, and the to'YI1 
of Durango, and thus to intercept the retreat of l\Iarshal N ey, and 
oblige him to surrender váth sixteen thousand men;t for Blake 
,vas utterly ignorant of his adversary's position, and imagined that 
he had only t\\.o corps to deal ,vith. lIe believed that the I(in er , ,vith 
OI
C, ,vas in his fi'ont at I?urango and 1\lont Dragon, and that N C) , 
"'lth the other, ,vas at l\Ilranda; bút, in fhct, the latter ,vas at that 
rnoruent attacking Pignatelli at Logroño. 
* Journal of the King's OpcratiollB, 118. 
t Carrol's Corrc8pondence. 
:1: Broderick's Correspondence. 
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roat1, the dny cleared, and th
 Spani::;h nrlny, heapeù in confu
ed 
nlaS:'C:4, '" as, not\\yithr..;tanding the oxalupic of personal courage given 
hy l
lake, ana the natural strength of the country, driven frolll one 
po::--ition to another. ..i.\..t nlid-day it ,vas beyond Zornosa, anù at 
three o'clock in full flight for Bilbao, ,vhich place it gained, in a 
stntc of great confusion, during the night; Lut the next day Blake 
('ro
sc<.1 the Salcedon, and took a position at Nava.* The Duke of 
I)a,ntzic pursued as far as Gueûes, and then leaving General Vil- 
latt p , ,,'ith seven thousand filen, to observe the enelny, returned to 
Bilbao. T\velve vessels, laden 'with English stores, ,verc in the 
river, but contrived to escape. 
The ICing ,vas displeased ,vith the precipitancy of l\Iarshal Le- 
febre, but to aid hirn ordered the division of the first corps sta- 
tioned at 1\Iurguia to descend the valley of Orduña, as far as 
AnlurÍo; at the saIne tinle, l\Iouton's division ,vas detached from 
the second corps to,vards Barbareña., from ,vhence it was, accord- 
ing to circun1stances, either to join the troops in the valley of 01'- 
duña, or to ,vatch l\iedina and Quincoes, and press Blake in his 
retreat, if he retired by Villarcayo. The French ,vere ignorant 
of the situation of General Acevedo, but the day of the action at 
Zornosa that General was at Villaro, from ,vhence he endeavored 
to rejoin Blake, by Inarching to Vahnaceda; he reached l\Iiraval- 
les, in the valley of Orduña, on the 3d, at the mOlnent ,vhen the 
head of the :French troops cOIning froln 1\Iurguia appeared in sight, 
and after a slight skirmish, the latter, thinking they had to deal 
\\yith the "'hole of Blake's army, retired to Orduîia. 
Acevedo Ï1nmcdiately pushed for the Salcedon riyer, and Villatte, 
who first got notice of his march, dividing his o"Tn troops, posted 
one balf at Orantia, on the road leading froin 1\lirayalles to Nava, 
the other on the road to Valmaceda, thus intercepting the Span- 
iards' line of retreat.t Blake, inforlned of Acevedo's danger, in the 
night of the 4th, prolnptIy passed the bridge of N ava, n1caning to 
fall sudùenly upon the nearest French; but they ,vere aware of 
11i
 intention, and sending a detaclllnent to occupy Gorùujuela, a 
pass in the lnountains leading to Bilbao, rejoined. Villatte on the 
Valmaccda road. Five Spanish divisions and SOine of Ronlana's 
troops ,vere no,v a
selnbled at Orantia. Blake left t,vo in re
erve, 
detached one against Gorùujuela, and ,vith the other two drove 
Villatte across the Salceclon. That General rallied on the left 
bank and rene"Teù the action, but at this mOlnent Acevedo appeared 
in sight, and sending hvo battalions by a circuit to gain the rear of 
the 
'rench, ,vith the relnainùer joined in the corn bat. Villatte 
* S. Journal of Oper
1tions, :MS. Leith's Correspondence, MS. 
t S. Journal of Operations, 
I8. Captain Carrol. 
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then retired fighting, and encountering the t,yO battalions in his 
retreat, broke through theIn, and reached Gueñes, yet \vith con- 
siderable loss of luen, and he also left one gun and part of his bag- 
gage in the hands of the Spaniards. Thu
 ended a series of opei'a- 
t10n8 and combats, ,vhich hacllasted for eleven days. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
1. The Duke of Dantzic's attack at Durango was founded upon 
false data; it ,vas inconsistent \vith the general plan of the caIn- 
paign, hasty, ill-combined, and feebly follo\ved up; and it ,vas an 
unpardonable fault to leave Villatte \vithout support, close to an 
army that had Inet ,vith no signal defeat, and that \vas five times 
his strength. The march of Victor's division was too eaðily checked 
at 1\Iiravalles, and for five days General Acevedo, \vith at least 
eight thousand luen, \vandered unmolested in the nlid::;t of the 
French coluinns, and final
y escaped without any extraordinary 
effort. 
2. G-eneral Blake's dispositions, \vith the exception of his night 
nlarch froln Nava to Orantia, will, if studied, afford useful lessons 
in an inverse sense. FrOln the 24th of October to the 4th of N 0- 
venlber, he olnitted no error that the circlun-stances renderpd it 
possible to cOlnmit; and then, as if ashained of the single judicious 
n10veinent that occurred, he ,vould not profit by it. 'Vhen !{olnana's 
infantry had partly arrived, and the reinainder \vere in the vicinity 
of N ava, the ,vhole Spanish army \vas, contrary to all reasonable 
expectation, concentrated; above thirty thousand fighting men \vere 
united in one mass, harassed, but not much discouraged, and the 
Conde de Belvedere, ,vith t,velve thousand infantry, t\velve hundred 
cavalry, and thirty pieces of artillery, was close to Burgos. If 
Blake had been at all acquainted ,vith the principles of his art, he 
,vould then have taken advantnge of Villatte's retreat, to nlarch by 
Espinosa and Villarcayo to the upper Ebro; froin thence he could 
have gained Burgos, brought up the artillery from Reynosa, and 
uniting Belvedere's troops to his o,vn, have opened a COInn1unica- 
tion with the English army. In that position, \vith a plentiful 
country behind him, his retreat open, and his arlny provided \vith 
cavalry, he might have cOInlnenced a regular systcln of operations; 
but ,vith increùible obstinacy and ,vant of judgInent, he no,v deter- 
mined to attack Bilbao again, and to renew the ridiculous attempt 
to surround the French anny and unite ,vith Palafox at the foot of 
the Pyrenees. 
Such '\vere the cOlnlnanders, the arn1Ïes, the rulers, upon ,vhose 
exertions the British Cabinet relied for the security of Sir Jt>hn 
:ßIoore's troops, during their double marcb from Lisbon and Co- 
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ruña! It ,yas in such a state of affairs that the Engli:3h n1inisters, 
anticipating thp speedy nnd cOlnplete destruction of the French 
forces in Spain, "'cre sounding the trun1pet for an imn1crliate in- 
,.asion of .J:."rancc! Of France, defended by a Inillion of veteran 
solc1icrg, and goyerned by the l11ightiest genius of t\VO thousand 
:rears! As if the Ya'5t 111ilitary po,vcr of that ,varlike nation had 
suddenly becon1e extinct, as if Baylen ,vere a seconù Zama, and 
IIannibal flying to J\..dru1l1etuin instead of passing the Iberus 1* 
But Napoleon, ,vith an execution more rapid than other men's 
thoughts, ""as already at .Vittoria, and his hovering eagles cast a 
gloomy shado\v over SpaIn. 
* Lord "\V. Bcntinck's Correspondence. 
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Napoleon arrives at BaJyonnc-Blake advances toward Bilbao-The Count Belve- 
dere arrives at Burgo
-1'he first and fourth corps advance-Combat of Gneñes 
-Blake retreats-Napoleon at Vittoria; his plan-Soulttakes the cOllln1and of 
the second corps-Battle of Gatnonal-Burgos taken-Battle of Espinosa- 
Flight from Reynosa-Soult overruns the :ßIontaña de Santander, and Scours 
Leon-Napoleon fixes his head-quarters at Burgos, changes his front, lets 
10,000 loose cavalry upon Castile and Leon-l\Iar
hals Lasnes and N ey directed 
again
t Castaños-Folly of the Central Junta-General St. Juan occupies the 
pass of the SOlllosierra-FolljY of the Generals on the Ebro-Battle of Tudela. 


AFTEH the opening of the legislative sessions, the En1peror 
repaired to Bayonne. He arrived there on the 3d of November. 
It vIas llis intention that the presumption of the Spanish generals 
should be encouraged by a strict defensive systeln until the mOlnellt 
when the blo,v he \yas prepared to strike should fall ,vith the 
greatest effect; hence the precipitate attack at Zornosa displeased 
hinl; nor ,vas he satisfied ,vith the subsequent measures of the 
King, for he thought that l\Iouton's division ,vould be endangered. 
behveen the army of Blake and that of the Conde de Bclvedere.* 
To prevent any accident, he judged it necessary that Bessières 
should advance \vith the ,vhole of the second corps to Burgos; that 
l\Iarshal Victor should m3rch by .1\.murio to Vahnaceda, and that 
l\IarshaJ Lefebre should inunediately rene,v his attack on that 
position froln the sjt1t
 of Bilbao. Thus, at the very moment ,yhcn 
Blàke \vas leading }) is harassed and starving troops back to Bilbao, 
t\VO corps, amoun ting to fifty thousand filen, ,vere in full n1arch to 
Ineet him, and a t.hird, having already turned his right flank, was 
on his rear. 
T'he. Spanish General advanced from Valmaceda on the 7th, and 
thinking that only fifteen hundred men were in Gueñes, prepared 
to ðurround them.t 'l\vo divisions, making a circuit to the left, 
passed through Abellana and Sopoerte, with a vie\v to gain the 
Lridge of Sodupe, in the re.ar of Gueñes, ,vhile t\VO other divisions 
* S. Journal of t11e King's Operations, 
lS. 
t Captain Carrol's Correspondence. 
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attacked that po;Útion in front; the remainder of the army follo,ved 
at 
Olne distance, but the advanceù guard of the 4th corps ,vas in 
Gucñes, and after an action of t,vo hours, the Spaniards 'were 
thro\vn into such confusion that night alone saved theln fi'om a total 
rout. The sanle day, one of their flanking divisions ,vas encoun- 
tered and beatcn near Sopoerte, and the retreat of the other being 
intercepted on the side of Abellana, it ,va8 forced to make for 
PortaO'alete on the sea-coast, and from thence to Santander.* Blake, 
,vho

"" eyes ,,'-ere no,v opening to the peril of his situation, resolved 
to retire upon Espinosa de los 1\lonte1'os, a. 1110untain position, t,vo 
lllarches distant, ,vhere he designed to rest his troops, and dra,v sup- 
plies fron1 his n1agazines at Iteynosa. 
"alling back to Valrnaceda 
in the night, he gained Nava the next day, and on the Dth ,vas at 
I
spino:3a. The late division of Romana's inf:'ìntry joined hhn on 
the luarch, and, ,vit.h exception of the men cut off at Abellana, the 
'v hole army ,vas concentrated on strong ground conllnanding the 
intersection of the roads from Santander, Villarcayo, and Reynosa. 
Napoleon, accompanied by the Dukes of Dalnïatia and l\lonte- 
bello, quitted Bayonne the morning of the 8th, and reached Vittoria 
in the evening. He ,vas met by the civil and military chiefs at the 
gates of the to,vn, but refusing to go to the house prepared for his 
reception, jumped off his horse, entered the first small inn that he 
observed, and calling for his maps, and a report of the situation of 
the ar
ies on both sides, proceeded to arrange the plan of his 
campaIgn. 
The first and fourth corps, after uniting at Valmaceda, had sep- 
arated again at Nava on the Ðth. Victor ,vas therefore pursuing 
the track of Blake, and Lefebre ,,,,as marching upon Villarcayo by 
l\Iedina. The second corps ,vas concentrating at Briviesca. The 
third corps occupied Tafalla, Peraltes, Caparosa, and Estrella. 
The sixth corps, the guard, and the reserve, ,vere distributed from 
Vittoria to l\Iiranda, and a division, under the comnland of General 
La Grange, ,vas at Guardia, connecting the positions of the third 
anù sixth corps. The fifth corps ,vas still behind the frontier, and 
the eighth, composed of the troops relnoved from Portugal by the 
convention of Cintra, was marching from the 
"rench sea-ports, 
,vhere it had disembarked. 
On the Spanish side, the Conde de Belvedere ,vas at Burgos; 
Castaños and Palafox, unkno,ving of their danger, were planning 
to cut off. the French army, and Blake was flying to Espinosa. 
The Enghsh army was scattered from Coruña to Talavera de la 
Reyna. On these facts, and in two hours, the Emperor had 
arranged his plans. 
* General Leith'B Correspondence. 
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l\Ioncey,vas directed to leave a division in front of Panlpeluna, 
in observation of the Spaniards on the Aragon, to concentrate the 
remainder of the third corps at Lodosa, and remain on the defen- 
sive until further orders. La Grange ,vas reinforced by Colbert's 
brigade of light cavalry from the sixth corps, and directed upon 
Logroño. The first and fourth corps ,vere to press Blake 'v it hout 
internlission; the sixth to march to\vards .i\.rando de Duero. The 
Duke of Dalmatia, appointed to cOlnnland the second corps, ,vas 
ordered to fall headlong upon the Conde de Belvedere, and the 
I
lnperor, ,vith the itnperial guards and the reserve, follo,ved the 
11lovement of the second corps. * 
These instructions being issued, the enornlOUS mass of the French 
arll1Y ,vas put in nlotion ,vith a celerity that marked the vigor of 
Napoleon's cOlnmalld. l\Iarshal Soult departed on the instant for 
Briviesca, arrived at day-break on the 9th, received the second 
corps from Bessières, and in a fe\v hours ,vas in full nlarch .for the 
terrace of 1\Ionastcrio, ,vhich overlooks the plains of Burgos; heaù- 
quarters were established there, during the night, and Franceschi's 
light cavalry took the road of Zaldueño to Arlanzon, ,vith orders 
to cross the river of that name, to descend tbe left bank, cut the 
communication ,vith l\Iaùrid, and prevent the Spaniards rallying a.t 
the convent of the Chartreuse, if defeated near Burgos. 
At four o'clock on the n10rning of the 10th, Soult was again in 
march from l\Ionasterio, and at six o'clock General Lassalle's cav- 
alry reached Villa Fria. The Conde de Belvedere, being inforn1ec1 
.of their approach, posted the Spanish army at Gamonal, and tak- 
ing four thousand infantry, eight guns, and the \vhole of his cavalry, 
fell upon Lassalle. The latter skirmished for a ,vhile, and then, 
follo,ving his orders, retired slo,vly to Rio Bena, but at eight o'clock 
the French infantry, "rhich had advanced by t\VO roads, ,vas reunited 
at this to,vn, and imn1ec1iately pushed for,varc1 on Villa Fria. Bel- 
vedere ,vas driven back upon Gamonal, and the Spanish arlny ,vas 
discovered in line of battle. The right ,vas in a ""Jod, leaving a 
clear space of some extent unoccupied bet,veen it and the river 
Arlanzon; the left ,yas posted in the ,valled park of Vellin1er; 
thirty pieces of artillery covered the front, and seven or eight thou- 
sand armed peasants ,vere arrayed on the heights, ilnmediately 
behind the regular troops; these latter amounted to eleven thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty infantry, and eleven hundred and fifty 
cavalry. This was the best arnlY at that time in Spain; it ,yas 
composed of the 'Vallo on and Spanish guards, the regiments of 
l\iayorca, Zafra, and 'T alencia de Alcantara;t the hussars of Va- 
"* S. 1Iarsluù Soult's operations, ])18. 
t S. J ourunl of operations, bL'3. 
VOl... I. 12 
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lencia, the royal carbilleers, and some volu.nte.ers of good f
unilie8 ; 
it was completely equipped, and anned prulclpally froln the Eng- 
lish stores, Jet its resi
tance \vas even more feeble than that made 
by the half:'falnished peasants of Blake's force. 


llATTLE O}<' GA:\IONAL. 
La
salIe, ,vith the light cavalry, leading do\vn upon the Spanish 
riO'ht, filled the plain bet\vcen the river and the \yood, and at the 
ba
ne n10n1ent the Spanish artillery opened along the \yhole of the 
liue; then the :French infantry, forn1ed in columns of regiments, 
arrived, and l\Iouton's division, composed of old soldiers, broke at 
once into the \vood at a charging pace. General Bonnet follo\ved 
closely, but so rapid and effectual ,vas the assault of l\louton's vet- 
erans that the Spaniards fled in disorder before Bonnet's troops 
could fire a shot; their left )ving, although not attacked, folIo\ved 
the exan1plc of the right, and the 'whole 111ass, victors and yan- 
quished, rushed into the to\vn of Burgos \vith extraordinary violence 
and uproar. Bessières, ,vIto retained the conln1and of all the heavy 
cavalry, passed at full gallop to,vard the l\Iadrid road, ,vhere it 
crosses the Arlanzon, sabring the fugitives, and taking all the gunö 
,vhich had escaped l\Iouton, \vhile, on the other side of the river, 
Franceschi "'''as seen cutting in pieces some Catalonian light troops 
stationed there, and barring all hopes of flight. N ever ,vas a 
c1
feat more instantaneous, or more complete. T\yo thousand five 
hundred Spaniards \vere killed; t\venty guns, thirty [unnlunition 
"Tagons, six pairs of colors, and nine hundred n1en \vere taken on 
the field; four thou
and muskets ,vere found unbroken, and the 
fugitives c1i
persed far and wide. Belvedere hin1self escaped to 
Lerlna, \vhere he arrived in the evening of the day on ,vhich the 
battle ,vas fought, and meeting son1e battalions, principal1y COIn- 
posed of volunteers, on their Inarch to join his army, retired \vith 
them to Arandtt de Duero during the night; but first, ,vith true Span- 
ish exaggeration, "Tote a despatch, in \vhich he as
erted that the 

Fl'ench, repulsed in b\TO desperate attacks, had, after thirteen hours' 
hard fighting, succeeded in a third. 
All the anul1unition and stores of the defeated army \yel'e cap- 
tured in Burgos; and th8 indefatigable Soult, ,vho ,vas still upon 
the po:-;t-hor
e \vhich he haù mounted at Driviesca, ,,,ho 11ad travelled 
fron1 Bayonne to Burgo:.:, taken the latter to\vn, and gained a deci- 

ive victory, all \vithin the space of fifty hours, no,v detached onc 
column in pursuit on the side of Lerma, another to,vards Palencia 
and Vallado1id, and marched himself \vith a third, on the very day 
of the battle, to\vards Reynosa, where he hoped to intercept Bhlke's 


.. 
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line of retreat to the plains of I..Jeon.* This last-lncntioneù Gene- 
ral had reached Espino
a, as ,ve have seen, 011 the eyening of the 
9th, ,vith six divisions, including ROll1ana'S infantry, ,vho also 
dragged ,vith then1 six guns of s111all calibre; but the separation of 
the fourth division at Abellana, the deserters, and the losses sus- 
tained in battle, had reduced his arlny belo,v hventy-fiye thousand 
fighting Incn; anù the parc of an1111unition and artillery, guarded 
by t\vo thousand infantry, ,vere behind Reyno:5a, at Aguilar del 
Calnpo, on the road to Leon; yet his position ,va::; strong, and he 
hoped to relnai11 in it for S0111e days uun10lested. I-lis left \ving, 
COll1posed of the Asturians and the first divi:5ion, occupied sorne 
heights w'hich covered the roaù of Santander; the centre, consist- 
ing of the third division, and the reserve, forIned a line across the 
road of Reynosa, ,vhich leads through Espinosa directly to the 
rear; the second division ,vas e:5tabli
hcd on a con11nanding height, 
a little on the right hand of the to"Tn; Romana's infantry 'v ere 
posted in a \yood, t\\"o n1Ïles in advance of the right, and the van- 
guard, ,,
ith six. guns, formed a re:5erve behind the centre of the 
position. t 
BATTLE OF ESPIKOSA. 
On the 10th, the Duke of Relluno caIne up, and at hvo o'clock 
in the afternoon, the head of a French column, driving back 
l
oInana's infantry, seized the ,yooel, but the Spaniards, reinforced 
by the third division, rene'\ved the combat; a second colu1l1n then 
opened its fire upon the Spanish centre, thus ,veakened by the 
advance of the third division, and at the same tin1e some light 
troops ascending the heights on the left, menaced tllat ,ving of 
Blake's army. l\Iean,vhile the contest on the right ,vas maintained 
,vith vigor, and the Spaniards, supported by the fire of the six 
guns in their centre, even appeared to be gaining ground, ,vhen the 
night closed and put an enel to the action, leaving the French in 
possession of the ,yood, and of a ridge of hills, 'which, at the dis- 
tance of a cannon shot, run parallel to the centre of the position. 
The Generals S. Roman and Riquie hnó ,vere mortally ,vounded 
on the Spanish side, and at daylight the next morning Victor, ,vho 
had relieved his left ,vith fresh troops during the night, renewed 
the attack. General 1\Iaison, thro,ving out a cloud of skirmishers 
along the front of the Spanißh centre and left ,ving, under cover of 
their fire, passed rapidly to his o,vn right, and fell upon the As- 
turians and the first division. Blake, observing this movement, 
detached a column of grenadiers to reinforce the latter, and ad- 
vanced in person with three reginlents from the centre, to take 

. Cm'rol's Correspondence. 
t Ibid. 
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l\I:li
on in fI:1nk during his march; but it ,vas too late. Three 
..l\
turian gencra1s fell at the fir
t fire, and the troops of that king- 
dorn tied ,vithout ,vaiting for the enemy: they ,,,,ere 
oon follo,ved 
by thC' fÌr8t division, and l\Iaison, continuing his course ,yithout a 
(\h('("k, intercepted the line of retreat Ly Santander, and also that 
by the to\VI1 of Espinosa. ,In the ll1ea11 time, the :French troops 
po,.,teå on the parallel ridge before spoken o
 attacked the centre, 
aud ,,,hen the division in the ,,,,ood also advanced against the right, 
the ,,
hole Spanish army gave ,yay in terrible confu
ion, cro,vding 
heavily to,vards the river Trueba, ,,,hich s,vept ,,,,ith a bound round 
the rear-the nlen endeavoring to escape, some .by the fords, S0111e 
by the to,vn, SOlne by the hills on the right; but the weather ,yas 
bad, the road steep, the overthro,v fatal. Those ,vh01n the s,vord 
n1Ïssed, ,vent tp their o\vn provinces, carrying dismay into the 
renlotest parts of Gallicia, Leon, Castile, and the A
turias. Blake 
hÏ1nself reached !{eynosa on the 12th, and then rallied about seven 
thousand fugitives, ,vithout artillery, ,,
ithout arlns, without spirit, 
and ,vithont hope. 
It has been said that, Spartan-like, Romana's soldiers died to a 
rnan ill thcir ranks; yet, in 1812, Captain lIilI, of the royal navy, 
being at Cronstadt to receive Spaniards taken by the Russian.s 
during Napoleon's retreat, found that the greater portion ,yere men 
,vho had escaped ,vith ROlllana from the Danish Isles in 1808. 
Captiyes at Espinosa, they had served Napoleon for four years, 
pas
ed the ordeal of the l\Iosco,v retreat, and ,vere still above four 
thousand strong! 
..A, line of retreat by Aguilar del Calnpo, ,vhere his artillery 
renlained, ,vas still open to Blake, "Tho thought to ren1ain at Rey- 
nosa, to restore order, and then retire through Leon upon Sir Dayid 
Bairù's division, the head of ,vhich ,vas 110'\V near Astorga. But hi
 
total ignorance o
 the French operations and strengtl} again misled 
him; he luoked only to the side of Espinosa, and already Soult's 
cavalry ''\as upon his line of retreat, and the Duke of Dantzic ,vas 
hastening by the valley of Villarcayo to'\vards Reynosa. * Upon 
the 13th, he ,vas attaeked by Soult's advanced guard, and being 
no\v utterly confounded, he fled ,yitli four or five thousand men 
through the valley of Cahucrniga, and took refuge at Arnedo, in 
the heart of the Asturian ll10untains, ,vhere the l\Iarquis of ROlnana 
joined hilll, and assumeù the command of all that remained of this 
unfortunate arlny. 
Blake being thus disposed o:f, l\Iarshal Lefebre, after a halt of a 
fc,v days to refresh his troops, took the road of Carrion and Valla- 
dolid, ,vhile Soult concentrated the 2d corps at Reynosa, and seized 
* S. J ourllal of Operations, 
IS. 
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Santander, "There l1e captured a quantity of Engli
h stores. This 
done, the Duke of Daln1atia spread his colun1ns over the ,vholc of 
the l\Iontai1a, pursuing, attacking, and dispersing every body of 
Spaniards ,,'hich yet held together, and filling all places ,vith alarln. 
Everything n1ilitary belonging to the patriots ,vas thus driven over 
the sno\vy barrier of the Asturian hills; and Soult, having left a 
detaehn1cnt at San 'Tincente de Barqueira, scoured the banks of 
the Deba, took the to"'n of Potes, and overrun Leon \yith his cav- 
alry as far as Sahagun and Saldana. l\lean\yhile the Duke of 
Belluno, quitting Espinosa, joined the Emperor, "rhose head-quar- 
ters ,vere fixed at Burgos, after the defeat of Belvedere. * 
These hattles of Espinosa and Ganlonal, and the subsequent 
operations of 1\larshal Soult, laid the north of Spain prostrate, 
secured the ,vhole coast fron1 St. Sebastian to the fi'ontier of the 
Asturias, and by a judicious arrangen1ent of sn1all garrisons and 
movable colunlns, the provinces of Guipuscoa, Navarre, Biscay, and 
the Baston de Laredo, were fettered. Thus the conln1unication of 
the army ,vith France could no longer be endangered by insurrec- 
tion in the rear; the ,vide and fertile plains of Old Castile and 
Leon 'vere thro,vn open to the French, and forbidden to the sepa- 
rated divisions of the British army. These great advantages, the 
result of Napoleon's adn1Írable con1binations, the fruits of ten days 
of active exertion, obtained so easily, and yet so decisive of the fhte 
of the campaign, prove the ,veakness of the systen1 upon ,vhich the 
Spanish and British gOY
rnlnents lvere at this tin1e acting-if that 
. can be called a systen1 ,vhere no one general kne,v ,vhat another 
had done, lvas doing, or intended to do. 
But Burgos, instead of Vittoria, ,vas nn\y become the pivot of 
operations; and the right of the arn1Y being secured, the Enlperor 
prepared to change his front, and bear do,vn against the arn1ies of 
Castaîíos and Palafox, ,vith a similar Íl11petuosity. It ,yas ho,,'ever 
first necessary to ascertain the exact situation of the British force. 
Napoleon believed that it ,vas concentrated at 'T alladolic1, and he 
detached three divisions of cavalry and t\venty-four pieces of artil- 
lery, by Lerma and Palencia, ,vith orders to cross the Duero, to 
turn the flank of the I
nglish, threaten their con1munications "rith 
Portugal, and thus force them to retire. It ,vas, ho,yever, soon 
discovered that the heads of their colun111s had not penetrated 
beyond Salan1anca and Astorga, and that many days n1ust elapse 
before they could be concentrated and in a condition to act ofien- 
sively. Certain of this fact, the ,En1peror let loose his three divi- 
sions of cavalry, and eight thousand horsen1en, s\veeping over the 
plains, vexed all Leon and Castile; the Captaiu' General Pigna- 
* S. Journal of Operations, 
IS. 
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tcUi shanlE'fully fled, and the authorities every,vhere shrunk fronl 
the tempest. rfhe people di
playcd no cnthusiaSln, and, disconcerted 
by the rapid 11lovenlcnts of th
 E"'Ircllcl
, spre?,d a tl.lonsand confused 
and contradictory rcport.5, ,vInle the IncurSIons of the cavalry ex- 
tended to the neighborhood of A
.torga, to Beneyente, Zalnora, rforo, 
rrordesilla, and even to the vicinity of Salamanca. Such ,yas the 
fear or the apathy of the inhabitant
, that thirty dragoons ,yere suf- 
fÌcient to rai:3e contributions at the gates of the largest to,yns;* an(1 
after the overthrow of Espinosa "
as kno,vn, ten troopers could 
safely tra ver
e the country in any direction. 
The front of the 
"'rench arIny being no,v changed, the seconù 
corp
, hitherto the leading colunl11 of attack, becaIne a corps of 
ob
erYation, covering the right flank and protecting the Ï1nportant 
point of Burgo
, ",'here large Inagazines ,yere establi::-hing, and upon 
,,
hich the reinforcelnents continually arriving from France 'Yf're 
directed. Of the other corps, the first, the guards, and a part of the 
reserve ,vere at Burgos; N ey, ,vith the sixth, ,vas at Aranda de 
Duero. This officer's In arch from Ebro had been Inade to inter- 
cept the Estrelnadnrans on the side of l\Iadrid; and although their 
sudden destruction at Gan10nal rendered this unnecessary, Ney ,yas 
equally ,veIl placed to cut Cnstaños off from the capital. l\Iean- 
,vhile, as Lagrange had occupied Logrofio, and l\Ioncey ,vas ,yith 
three divisions of infantry and one of cavalry at Lodosa, the Span- 
ish army of the centre was turned, ll1enaced, and excised fi
om 
l\Iadrid, before Castaños ,vas even a,vare that the campaign had 
comnlenced. 
In passing the mountains near Tolosa, Lasnes, Duke of l\Ionte- 
bello, fell fron1 his horse, anù ,vas left at Vittoria, and his hurts 
,vere dangerous; a rapid and interesting cure ,vas ho,vever effected 
by ,vrapping him in the skin of a sheep ne,vly slain,t and the Em- 
peror then directed him to assume the con11nand of Lagrange's 
division and Colbert's light cavalry, to unite theln ,vith the third 
corps at Lodosa, and to fall upon Castaîíos in front. At the sanle 
time he ordered N ey to ascend the course of the Ducro ,vith the 
li
ht 
avalry a
d t'\vo divisions of the sixth corps, .to connect his 
left ,vIth the r
:rht of La
nes, and to gain Agreda by the roaù of 
O
lna and SOrIa, fron1 ,vhence he coulù intercept the retreat of 
Castaños, and place himself on the rear of the Spanish arn1Y. To 
s
p'p?rt this operation, the fir
t corps, and Latour l\Iaubourg's 
dIvIsIon of heavy cavalry being dra,vn from the reserVE, proceeded 
by Lerma and Aranda, and from thence slo,yly follo,ved the direc- 
tion of Ney's march. The En1peror, ,vith the guards, and the 
* Sit- John Moore's Papers, 
IS. 
t Baron Larrcy's Surgical Carnpaiglls. 
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renlainder of the reserve, continued at Burgos, ,vhere the citadel 
,vas repaired and arnled, lnagazines forrned, and arrangements made 
to render it the great dépôt of the army; and all the reinforce- 
ments coming from France 'v ere directed upon this town, and pro- 
clamations ,vere issued, assuring the country people of protection, 
if they ,vou1d be tranquil and remain in their houses. 
Ten days had no\v elapsed since Napoleon, breaking forth fronl 
Vittoria, had deluged the country ,vith his troops, and each day was 
nlarked by some advantage gained over the Spaniards, but these 
misfortunes were still unkno,vn at Tudela and disregarded at the 
capital. The remnants of Belvedere's army had rallied in the pass 
of the Somosierra, and on the side of Segovia;* the troops be- 
longing to the army of the centre, which had been detained in l\Ia- 
drid, 'v ere forwarded to the former place, those left Lehind from 
Cuesta's levies were ordered to the latter. General St. Juan, an 
officer of reputation, took the connnand at the Somosierra
 t Gene- 
ral Heredia repaired to Segovia, an int.erlllcdiate cainp of detach- 
Inents was forrned at Sepulveda, and the men thus collected were, 
by the Junta, magnified into a great army sufficient to protect l\la- 
drid. That the left ,ving of the French army ,,,,as still unbroken 
upon the Ebro, the Central ,Junta attributed, not to the enemy's 
strength, but to the dilatory proceedings of Castaños;t 'v hereforc, 
depriving him of the cOlnmand, they gave it to I{onlana, precisely 
at the mOIl1ent ,vhen it ,vas Ï1npossible for the latter General to 
reach the army he "Tas to lead; but the Junta ,vanted a. battle, and 
uncorrected by Blake's destruction, doubted not of victory. 
The proceedings at Tudela also continued to be ,vorthy of the 
tin1e, for the madness of the generals and the folly of the deputy 
had increaseù rather than abated. ".rhe freaks of Francisco Pala- 
fox, and their ridiculous tern1Ïnation on the 12th of N ovelnber, I 
have already related, and a fe,v days sufficed to give birt.h to l1e\v 
plans equally absurd, but more dangerous, as the crisis approached 
nearer. ".rhis time Castaños took the lead. lie kne,v upon the 
10th that the Estrell1aduran army was at Burgos, and that the 
French ,vere marching on that to,vn; froD1 that n10ment, despairing 
of the junction of the British army, and like,vise of his o\vn first 
and third divisions "rhich had been left in l\Iadrid, he sent orders 
to Belvedere to unite hinlself ,vith Blake.9 His lefters never 
reached that officer, ,yho ,vas defeated before they ,vere ,vritt<.
n, 
and Castaños, feeling that he himself ,vas in a dangerous position, 


* Mr. Stuart. Lord W. Bentine1\:, 
fSS. 
t Ibid. 
t Ibid. 
S Castaños' Vindication. 
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and that some deeided Inea"ure ,vas required, conceived so extra- 
onlinary a plan, that it ,voulù Le difficult to credit it upon any au- 
thority but hi
 o,vn. lIe proposed to carry the army of t.he centre, 
reduced in ntunbers and ill-di.sciplined as it ,vas, by the Concha de 
IIaro and Soria, to,vards Burgos, to fall upon the Emperor's rear- 
guard, and, a
 a prelin1Ìnary step, he detern1ined to beat the arlny 
in his front;* but Palafox had also a plan for attacking l\Iollcey on 
the side of Sanguessa, and the first n1easure necessay '\vas to com- 
bine the5e double operations. It ,vas agreed therefore that Capa- 
rosa should be garrisoned by four thousand infantr)T, that the bridge 
head at that place should be fortified, and that Û'N eil should be 
reinforced at Sanguessa by detachments from the centre until his 
troops aU10unteù to nineteen thousand infantry and twelve 11undred 
cavalry;t he ,vas then to break do'\vn the bridge, place guards at 
aU the pa
sages on the Aragon, come do'\vn to Caparosa, cross tJie 
river, and threaten Peraltes and Olite on the 17th; but on the 18th, 
he ,yas to turn suddenly to the left, and get in rear of Lodosa, 
,vhile La Peña and Coupigny, marching from Centruenigo, should 
attack l\Ioncey in front. 
This great movement ,yas openly talked of at the head-quarters 
of the Spanish generals for several days before its execution;t 
and these extraordinary comlnanders, ,vho "
ere ignorant of Blake's 
disasters, announced their intention of after,yards marching to,vards 
Vittoria to lighten the pressure on that officer if he should be in 
difficulty; or it; as his despatches of the 5th had assured thel11, he 
,vas successful, to join in a general pursuit. Castaños, ho'\vever, 
concealed his real project, '\vhich ,vas to move by the Concha de 
Haro to,\yards Burgos. , 
It ,vas found impossible to procure a sufficient number of boats 
to lay a bridge o'
er the Ebro at Alfaro, thus the reinforcements 
intended for O'Neil ,vere forced to make a circuit by Tudela, and 
lost three or four days;
 ho,vever, on the 14th Û'N eil arrived at 
Caparo
a, after breaking the bridge of Sanguessa, and on the 15th 
the reinforcelnellts joined him. The 17th, the day appointed for 
the execution of the plan, Castaños received notice of his o,vn dis- 
D1issal froin the cOffi1l1and, yet he persevered in his project. La 
Peña and Coupigny ,vere put in motion to pass the bridges of 
Logroiïo and Lodosa, and the fords between them, but General 
O'Neil, instead of executing his part, nrst refused to stir ,vithout an 
order from Jose I )h Palafox, '\vho 'vas at ZaraO"oza and then chan0''' 
ð , <:> 


* Castaños' Vindication, 
t Coloncl Grahmn's Corrcspolldcllce, 
ISS. 
t I bid. 
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iug his ground, complained that he ,vas v;ithout bread.* Castañ03 
besought him to move upon the 18th, urging the necessity of the 
measure, and the danger of delay; but the deputy, Palafox, ,vho 
had hitherto approved of the project, suddenly quitted the head- 
quarters, and ,vent to Caparosa, fron1 "Thence, in concert ,vith 
O'N eil, he ,vrote to den1and a further reinforcen1cnt fro1l1 the centre, 
of six thousand infantry and some more cavalry, ,vithout ,vbich 
they affirmed that it ,vould be dangerous to pass the Aragon river. 
Castaños preserved his ten1per, invited the deputy to return to the 
right bank of the Ebro, and opposed the den1and for n10re troops on 
the ground of the delay it ,yould cause; but no,v the Captain-Gen- 
eral Palafox, agreeing ,vith neither side, proposed ët ne'\v plan, and 
it is difIicult to say ho'\v long these strange disputes ,vould have 
continued, if an umpire had not interposed, ,vhose aw'ard ,vas too 
strongly enforced to be disregarded. 
Castaîíos ,vas ,vith the divisions of Coupigny and La Peña at 
Calahorra on the 19th, \vhen he received infornlation that a E"'rellch 
corps ,vas advancing upon Logroño;t it ,vas Lasnes, ,vith La- 
grange's and Colbert's troops, yet the Spaniard concluded it to be 
Key, for he ,vas ignorant of the changes ,vhich had taken place 
since the 8th of the lllonth. It "Tas like'\vise reported that 
Ioneey, 
,vhose force he estin1ated at t,velve thousand, ,vhen it really ,vas 
above hventy thousand, had concentrated at Lod03a, and, at the 
same tin1e, the Bishop of OS111a announced that t,velve thousand 
111cn, under Desso11es, ,vere nlarching frolll the side of Aranda de 
Duero. On the 21st, the intelligence that Dessolles had passed 
Almazan, and that 1\Ioncey ,vas in n10tion, ,vas eOllfìrnled.t Cas- 
taños then, relinquishing his offensive projects, prepared to retire, 
and it ,vas full time; for l\Iarshal N ey, ,vho left Aranda on the ] 9th, 
had passed Alnlazan on the 20th, dispersed several sn1a11 bands of 
insurgents, and entered Soria on the 21st, so that ,vhen Castaños 
detern1Ìned to fall back on the 21st, his flank ,vas already turned, 
and his retreat upon l\ladrid in the enemy's po,ver. The Spanish 
artillery 'vas at Centruenigo, and a large detaclunent ,vas ,,,ith 
O'Neil at Caparosa; but during the night of the 21st and 22d Cas- 
taños retired to the heights ,vhich extend from Tudela by Cascante, 
Novellas, Taranzona, and l\Ionteguda.9 
On the nlorning of the 22d Lasnes ,vas seen 11larching lJ-pon 
Calahorra; at this Inoment the only supply of Inoney ,y hich the 
Central Junta had transmitted for his army arrived at '1\1(lela, anù, 


* Castanos'Vindication. 
t Ibid. 
:t: Castanos
s account of the Battle of Tudela. 
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10 complete the picture of distracted councils, ü'N oil refused to fall 
back upon Caparosa ,,'ithout the order of Palafox. Fortunately 
the latter arrived at the m0111ent in Tudela., and a conference taking 
place behvecn hin1 and Castafío5 the 8an1<: day, they agreed that the 
AraO'onese arlny should cross the Ebro, ana occupy the heights over 
rrud
la, ,,,hile the rest of the troops should stretch a\vay in line as 
f
lr aq 'I'aranzona; l1e'
ertheless, in defiance of all orders, entreatie
, 
or rea:,oning, the ob
tina.te ü'N eil remained in an olive-,yood on the 
right bank of the river during the night of the 22d, leaving the key 
of the position open to the enenlY. 
A council of ,val' ,vas held, the discussion ,vas turbulent, and the 
opinions discordant. Palafox insisted on the defence of Aragon, as 
the principal or rather the only object to be attended to;* and he 
,vished the ,vhole arlny to pa-;s to the left bank of the Ebro, and 
confine its operations to the protection of Zaragoza on that side,- 
a propo
al ,vhich alone ,vas sufficient to demonstrate his total 
incapacity for military affairs. Castaí10s rea50ned justly against 
this 
bsurc1ity, but the important mOlnents passed. in useless 
disputation, and the generals came to no concluion. l\Iean,vhile 
l\larshal Lasnes, bringing ,vith hiln l\Iaurice l\Iathieu's division of 
the sixth corps, ,vhich had just arrived fr0111 France, concentrated 
above thirty thousand infantry, four or five thousand cavalry, and 
sixty pieces of artillery, and marching by Alf
u'o, appeared, at eight 
o'clock in the morning of the 23d, in front of the Spanish outposts, 
close to Tudela, just at the 1110ment ,vhen the Aragonese ,vere pass- 
ing the bridge and ascending their position. 
BATTLE OF T
DELA. 
Fronl forty to fifty guns ,vere distributed along the front of the 
Spani
h arnlY, ,vhich, nUlubering about forty-five thousand fighting 
nlen, ,vas extended on a range of easy hills fronl rruåe1a to rraran- 
zona, a distance of nlore than ten nliles. rI\vo diyisions of the 
army of the centre connected the Aragonese with the fourth division, 
\vhich occupied Cascante, three divisions \vere in Taranzolla, and 
there \verc no intern1ediate posts bet\veen these s
'ìttered bodies. 
rrhe ,yeakness attendant on such an arran g elllent beinD' vi8ible to 
b 
the enemy at the first glance, Lasnes hastened to lllake his dispo
i- 
tions, and at nine o'clock Generall\Icrlot ,vith one division attacked 
the heights above the to,vn. l\Iaurice l\Iathicu, supported ùy the 
cavalry of Lefebre Desnouettes, assailed the centre, and General 
Lagrange advanced against Cascante. The Aragonese resisted 
l\Iorlot ,vith vigor, and even pressed him in the plain at the foot of 
* Ibid, and his Vindication., 
t Mr. Stuart's I
etterst 
lS. Lord 'v. Bcntinck's ditto. 
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the hills, but l\Iaurice l\Iathieu having gained possession of an olive- 
"rood, and a small ridge ,vhich ,vas connected ,vith the centre of the 
Spanish position, after some sharp fighting pierced the line, and 
then Lefebre, breaking through the opening ,,'ith his cavalry, 
"\vheeled up to the left, and thre,v the right ,ving into hopeless con- 
fusion. The defeated soldiers fled to"\\Tards the bridge of Tudela, 
pursued by the victorious horsemen. In the lnean tilne La Peña, 
descending fron1 Cascante ,vÍth the fourth division, drove in La- 
grange's advanced guard of cavalry, yet he ,vas soon encountered 
at a charging pace by the infantry, .was beaten and fell back to 
Taranzona, "\vhere three divisions had remained during the ,vhole 
of the action, ,vhich, strictly speaking, ,vas confined to the heights 
above Tudela. Palafox ,vas not in the battle, and ü'N eil, ,vith the 
right ,ving and the centre, fled to Zaragoza ,vith such speed, that 
some of the fugitives are said to have arrived there the same 
evenIng. 
'Vhen La Peña "Tas driven back upon rraranzona, the left ,ving 
had con1rnenced an orderly retreat to,vards BOlja, ,vhen SOlne cavalry, 
detached by N ey from the side of Soria, coming in sight, caused 
great confusion; a magazine ble"\v up, in the midst of the disorder 
cries of treason "\vere heard, the columns dissolved in a few mo- 
nlents, and the road to Borja ,vas covered ,vith a disorganized mul- 
titude. "fhi:3 ended the celebrated battle of Tudela, in ,vhich forty 
thousand lllen \vere beaten and dispersed by an effort that, being in 
itself neither very vigorous nor ,yell sustained, ,vas nevertheless 
sufficient to demonstrate the incapacity of Spalli8h generals, and the 
,vant of steadiness in Spanish soldiers. 
Several thousand prisoners, thirty pieces of artillery, and all the 
ammunition and baggage, fell into the hands of the French, '\v ho 
rated the killed and ,vounded very high. The total loss n1ay be 
estin1ated at eight or nine thousand men.* Fifteen thousand es- 
caped to Zaragoza; a detachlnent of two thousand, under the Conde 
de Cartoaja1 and General Lilli, left in the mountains of NaIda, were 
cut off by the result of the action, and t,vo divisions, '\vhose numbers 
,vere increased by fugitives frolll the others, ,vere rallied at Cala- 
tayud on the 25th, but they ,vere half starved and mutinous. At 
Calatayud, Castaños received t,vo despatches from the Central 
Junta, virtually restoring hilll to the command, for the fÌrst empo,v- 
ereel hiul to unite the Aragonese army with his o\vn, and the second 
desired hin1 to co-operate ,vith St. Juan in the Somosierra to protect 
the capital. t The battle of r.rudela disposed of the first despatch; 
the seconnd induced Castaños to n1arch by Siguenza upon ]\1 ad ride 
* Eleventh Bullettin. Vietoires et Conquêtes. 
t CaBtanos' Account of the Battle of Tudela, and Vindication. 
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In the 1nean titHe, Napoleon, recalling the greatest. part of his 
cavalry ti"Onl the op
n country of Castile, a.nd ha\Ting left scycn or 
eio-ht thou
and Blen in Burgo
, had fixed Lis head-quarters at 
A
anda de Duero on the 23<1; but fi'Olll the difficulty of trauslllit- 
ting despatches through a country in a state ef 
llsurreetion, intelli- 
gence of the victory at "rudela only reached hun on the 26th, and 
he ,vas exceeclinO'lv discontented that Castafíos should have escaped 
b .I . 
the hanùs of Ney.* That J\Iarshal had been instructed to reach. 
Soria by the 21st, to reinain there until La:3nas should be in front 
of the Spaniard:;, and then to pas
 by Agreda, and intercept the 
retreat of the latter; and on the evening of the 21 s1., General J olllini 
and Colonel D'Esl1lena1'd, staff-officers of the sixth corps, arrived 
,vith an escort of eighty cavalry at Soria. 1'his to\Vll is situated 
upon a rocky height, ,vith a suburb belo,v, and the Conde de Carto- 
ajal, ,,'ho "
as retiring fronl the mountains of NaIda, happening to 
be in the upper part, the magistrates endeavored to ent.rap the 

-'rench officers. }1-'or this purpo
e, they ,vere met at dusk by the 
municipality, and invited to enter the to\vn \vith great appearance 
of cordiality; but their suspicions \vere excited, the plan :f..'ìiled, 
Cartoajal Ina1'ched during the night, and the next day the sixth 
corps occupied the place. 
General JOlnini, \vhose profound kno\vleùge of the theory of 
""ar enabled him to judge accurately of the events that \vere likely 
to occur, urged N ey to continue his march upon Calatayud, ,vith- 
out any rest; the 1\la1'8ha1, ho\vever, either offended ,vith the heat 
of JOll1Ïni's manner, or from some other cause, resolved to follo\v 
the letter of his instructions, and reII1ailled at Soria the 23d and 
24th, 1uerely sending out some light cavalry on the side of l\Iedina 
Celi and Agreda. On the 25th he marched to the latter to\VI1, and 
the 26th crossed the field of battle, passing through Cascante; the 
27th, he arrived, \vith one division, at l\Iallan, a town bet\veen 
Tudela and Zaragoza, his advanced guard being at Árlazon on the 
Xaloll." 1."0 the erroneous direction and dilatory nature of these 
movements, Castaños o\veù the safety of the troops, \vhich ,vere 
re-assembled at Calatayud. , 
Ney must have been acquainted ,vith the result of the battle on 
the 25th, and it is relnarkablc that he should have continued on 
the road to\vards Agreda, ,vhen a single nlarch by J\ledina Celi 
,,,ould ha,.e brought hilll upon the line of retreat frolll Calatayud 
to Siguenza. By some \vrÎters these error:::; have been attributed 
to Ney's jealousy of l\Iarshal Lasnes; by others it has been asserted 
that the plunder of Soria detained hÍ1n. The falsehood of the 
* s. Journal of OperatioIlA, 
lS. Eleventh Bulletin. 
t S
 J onrnal of Opcrntions, 1\18. 
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latter charge is, ho,vever, evident from the fact, that ,vith the 
exception of a requisition for son1e shoes and great-coats, no con- 
tribution ,vas exacted fron1 Soria, and no pillage took place at all ; 
and with respect to the forlner accusation, a better explanation 
may be found in the peculiar disposition of thi
 extraordinary lnan, 
,vho ,vas notoriously indolent, and unlearned in the abstract science 
of ,var. It ,vas necessary for hiln to see, in order to act, and his 
character seemed to be asleep until son1e imminent danger aroused 
all the marvellous energy and fortitude ,vith which nature had 
cndo,ved hiln. 
rïhe success at Tudela fell short of ,vhat Napoleon had a right 
to expect from his previous dispositions, yet it suflÌced to break the 
Spanish strength on that side, and to lay open Aragon, Navarre, 
and N e,v Castile, as the northern part of Spain had before been 
opened by the victory of Espinosa. Fronl the frontiers of 
"'rance 
to those of Portugal, from the sea-coast to the Tagus, the country 
,vas no,v over\vhclrnecl; l\Iadrid, Zara.goza, and the British army, 
indeed, lifted their heads a little ,yay above the rising ,vaters, but 
the eye looked in vain for an efficient barrier against the flood, 
,vhich still poured on ,vith unabated fury. And as the divided, 
,veak state of the English troops led the Elnperor to conclude that 
Sir John 
Ioore ,vould instantly retire into Portugal, he ordered 
Lasnes to pursue Palafox-to seize the Îlnportant position of 
1\10nte Torrero-to sun1nlon Zaragoza, and to offer a con1plete 
an1nesty to all persons in the to'\vn, ,vithout reservation, thus bear- 
ing testimony to the gallantry of the fir03t defence. IIis o,vn 
attention ,vas fixed on 
Iadrid. That capital ,vas the rallying 
point of all the broken Spanish, and of all his o\vn pursuing divi- 
sions, and it was the centre of all interests; a comnlanding height 
from ,vhel1ce a beneficial stream of political benefits might descend 
to allay, or a driving storn1 of war pour do,vn to extinguish the fire 
of insurrection. * 
* s. Journal of Operatiolls, 1tiS. 
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TUE French patrols sent to,vards the Somosicrra ascertained, 
on the 21st, that above six thousand n1en ,vere intrenching theul- 
SP lycs in th(' gorge of the mountains; that a sl11all camp at Sepul- 
ypda blocked the roads leading upon Segovia; and that General 
IIereùia ,yas preparing to secure the passes of the Guadarama. 
Napoleon having, how'ever, resolved to force the Somosierra, and 
reach the capital before Castaiìos could arrive there, ordered N ey 
to pursue the army of the centre ,vithout intern1ission, and directed 
t he fourth corps to continue its march froln Carrion by Palencia, 
'"1" alladulid, Oln1cdo, and Segovia. The movelnent of this corps is 
"
orthy of the attention of n1ilitary men. "T e shall find it confus- 
ing the spies and the country people-overa ,ving the flat country 
of Leon and Castile-protecting the right flank of the army- 
111enaeing Gallicia and Salamanca-keeping the heads of 1\loo1'e's 
and 13aird's colu111ns frol11 advancing, and rendering it dan
erous 
for then1 to attenlpt a junction-threatening the line of llope's 
- Inarch frol11 the 'Tagus to the Guadaralna-dispe1'sing I--Ieredia's 
corps, and finally turning the pass of Son10sierra, ,vithout ever ceas- 
ing to belong to the concentric rnovement of the great army upon 
l\Iadrid. 
But the time lost in transmitting intelligence of the victory at 
Tudela "'as productive of serious consequences.* The officer 
despatched ,yith these fresh instructions, found N ey and l\Ioncey 
(Lasnes ,vas sick at Tudela) each advanced t,vo days' march in 
the "Tong direction. The first, as ,ve have seen, ,vas at l\Iallen, 
preparing to attack Zaragoza; the second was at _Ahnunio, near 
Calatayud, pur
lling Castaños. 'They ,vere consequently obliged 
to counterlnarch, and during the titue thus lost, the people of Zara- 
goza, recovering froln the consternation into 'which they ,vere at first 
th1'O"'11 by the appearance of the flyino- troo p s, Inade arran o'en1ents 
.c. . e> ð 
lor a vIgorous defence. Castaños also escaped to Siguellza, ,vith- 
out any further loss than ,vhat ,vas inflicted in a sliaht action at 
Burvieea, ,vhere General 
Iaurice l\Iathieu's division 
ame up ,vith 
his rear-guard. ' 
* s. Journal of Operations, 1\18. 
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The Eillperor quitted Aranda on the 28th ,vith the guards, the 
first corps, and the reserve, and Hlarehed to,vards SOll1osierra. 
I-Iead-qual'ters ,yere at Boucequillas on the 29th, and a detachment 
beinD' sent to attack the camp at Sepulveda, ,vas beaten, ,yith a loss 
ð . 
of fifty or sixty men; yet the Spaniards, struck v{ith a panic after 
the action, quitted their post, ,vhich ,yas very strong, and fled in 
disorder to,vards Segovia. 'fhe 30th, the French aùvanced guard 
reached the foot of the Somosierra, ,vhere General St. Juan, "Those 
force no,v ainountcd to ten or t,velve thousanù men, ,vas judieiously 
posted. Sixteen pieces of artillery, planted in the neck of the pass, 
s,vept the road along the ,vhole ascent, ,vhich ,vas cxceedingly 
steep and favorable for the defence; the infantry, advanblgeously 
placed on the right and left, ,vere in lines, one above another, 
and some intrenchnlcnts, nlade in the Inore open parts, strength.. 
ened the \vhole position. 
PASSAGE OF THE SO:\IOSIERRA. 
At. daybreak, three French battalions attacked 81. ,Juan's right, 
three In ore assailed his left, and as many marched along the cause- 
,yay in the centre, supported by six guns. 'l'he French ,vings, 
spreading over the mountain side, cOll1Inenced a ,varIn skirinishing 
fire, ,vhich ,vas as ,varnlly returned, ,vhile the fro,vning battery at 
the top of the cause,vay ,vas held in readiness to crush the central 
column, ,vhen it should COllle '\Tithin range. At that l110nlent Na- 
poleon rode into the InolÜh of the pass, and attentively exainined 
the scene before hiIn; the infantry ,,,,,ere making no progress, and 
a thick fog mixed ,vith smoke hung upon the ascent; suddenly, as 
if by inspiration, he ordered the Polish cavalry of ltis guard to 
charge up the cause,vay, and seize the Spanish battery. In an 
instant the foremost ranks of the first squadron ""ere levelled ,vith 
the earth by the fire of the great battery, and the ren1ainder \vere 
thro,vn into confu
ion, but General ICrazinski as suddenly rallied 
them, and covered by the snloke and the morning vapor led thein 
s,vord in hand up to the mountain. As the:3e gallant horsemen 
passed, the Spanish infantry on each side fired and fled to,yards the 
sUlnmit of the cause,vay, and .when the Poles, cutting do,vn the 
gunners, took the battery, the .whole army was in flight, abandoning 
arIns, anlinunition and baggage. 
This surprising exploit, in the glory it conferred upon one party, 
and the disgrace it heaped upon the other, can hardly be paralleled 
in the annals of ,yar. It is indeed almost incredible, even to those 
,vho are acquainted \vith Spanish arn1ies, that a position, ill 
itself nearly impregnable, and defended by t,velve thousand men, 
should, ,vithout any panic" but merely from a deliberate sense 
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of danger, be abandoned, at the ,vild charge of a few squadrons, 
,y11Ïch t,vo cOll1panies of good infantry ,vould have effectually 
stopped: yet SOlne of the Spanish regilnents so shamefully beaten 
here, had been victorious at Baylen a fe'\v Inonths before, and 
General St. Juan's dispositions, at Sonlosierra ,vere :fitr better than 
I
edillg' 
 at the forn1er battle! The charge itself; vie \ved as a 
sin1ple nÚlitary operation, ,vas extravagantly rash; but taken as 
the result of Napoleon's sagacious estilnate of the real value of 
Spanish troops, and his prolnptitude in seizing the advantage offered 
by the 81noke and fog that clung to the side of the mountain, it ,vas 
a )llOSt felicitous example of intuitive genius. The routed troops 
,ycre pursued to\\rards Buitrago by the French cavalry. St. Juan 
l1Ïn1sclf broke through the French on the side of Sepulveda, and 
gained the camp of IIeredia at Segovia; but the cavalry of the 
fourth corps approached, and the two Generals crossing the Gua- 
dar
una, united son1e of the fugitives froln Somosierra on the l\la- 
drid side of the mountains, and ,vere about to enter that capital, 
,vhen the appearance of a French patrol terrified the vile co,vards 
that follo\veJ thenl; the multitude once lllore fled to Talavera de la 
Reyna, and there conslunlnated their intolerable villany by mur- 
dering their unfortunate General, and fixing his Inangied body to 
a tree, after ,vhich, dispersing, they carried dishonor and fear into 
their respecti ye provinces. * 
The SOlnosierra being forced, the iinperial army CfUlle do,vn froin 
the nlountains; the sixth corps hastened on fro1l1 the side of Al- 
cala and Guadalaxara; the Central Junta fled frolll Aranjuez, and 
the renlnant of the forces under Castaños, being intercepted on the 
side of l\Iaùrid, and pressed by N ey in the rear, turned to\vards the 
r-.ragus. '".fhe Junta, flying ,vith indecent haste, spread a thousand 
fal
e reports, and ,,,ith Inore than ordinary pertinacity, endeavored 
to deceive the people and the English General; a task in '\vhich 
they 'v ere strongly aided by the ,veak credulity of 1\11'. Frere, the 
British plenipotentiary, ,vho accompanied then1 in their flight 
to,vard Baùajos; 1\11'. Stuart, how.ever, being endo'wcd ,vith greater 
dLscretion and firlnness, rClnained at l\ladrid until the enemy had 
actually cOffilnenceù the invesÌ1nent of that to,vn. 
Castaños, after the comLat of Burvieca, had continued his retreat 
unn10lestcd by N ey, ,vho ncver recovered the tilne lost by the false 
Inoven1enL. upon l\Iallen; but although the Spaniards escaped the 
s\vord, theu. nU1l1bers daily dilninished, their sufferinO's increased, 
and their insubordination kept pace ,vith their privati
ns. At Al- 
cazar del Rey, Castaños resigned the command to General La 
Peña, and proceeded to Truxillo hilnselt; with an escort of thirty 
* Colonel Grahmn'
 CorreR.pondence. 
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infantry and fifteen dragoons, a nnnlber scarcely sufficient to pro- 
tect his life frOlTI the ferocity of the peasants, ,vho ,vere stirred up 
and prepared, by the falsehoods of the Central Junta, and the vil- 
lany of the deserters, to murder hiln.* 1\Iean,vhile l\Iadrid ,vas in a 
state of anarchy seldoll1 equalled. A local and military junta ,vere 
formed to conduct the defence, the inhabitants took artllS, a lllul- 
titude of peasants frolll the neighborhood entered the place, and the 
regular forces, c0111manded by the l\Iarquis of Castellar, anlounted 
to six thousand men, ,vith a train of sixteen guns; the paYCU1ent 
,vas taken up, the streets ,vere barricadoed, the houses ,vere pierced, 
and the Retiro, a '\veak irregular ,york, \vhich con1manùed the city, 
,vas occu picd in strength. Don Thomas J\Iorla and the Prince of 
Castelfranco ,vere the chief men in authority; the people den1anded 
an1111unition, and 'v hen they received it, discovered, or said, that it 
,vas lnixed ,vith saud, and as SOUle person accused the l\larquis of 
Perales, a respectable old general, of the deed, a 1110lJ rushed to 
his house, Dlurdered him, and dragged his body about the streets; 
lllany others of inferior note al::3o fell victÎ111s to this fury, for no 
man ,vas safe, none dared aSSU1l1e authority to control, none dared 
give honest advice; the houses ,vere thro,vn open, the bells of the 
convents and churches rung incessantly, and a band of ferocious 
arIlled men traversed the streets in all the 111adness of popular 
insurrection. Eight days had no,v elapsed since the first prepara- 
tions for defence ,vere made, and each day the public effervescence 
had increased, the dominion of the 1110b had becon1e more decisive, 
their violence more uncontrollable; the hubbub ,vas extrellle, ,yhen, 
on the n10rning of the 2d of Decel11ber, three heavy divisions of 
French cavalry suddenly appeared on the high ground to the north- 
,vest, and like a dark cloud oyerhung the troubled city. 
At t\yelve o'clock the EI11peror arrived, and the Duke of Istria, 
by his command, sun1ffioned the to'Vl1, but the officer employed ,vas 
upon the point of being 111assacrcd by the irregulars, ,vhcn the 
Spani
h soldiers, ashan1cd of such conduct, rescued hiln. This de- 
tert11ination to rC:5ist ,va
, ho,vever, notlnvithstanding the fierceness 
displayed at the gates, very unpalatable to 111any of the household- 
ers, nun1bers of ,,,h0111 escaped fi'on1 different quarters;t deserters 
also came over to the French, and Napoleon, ,,,hile ,vaiting for his 
inÜtntry, ex
unined aU the ,veak points of the city. 
l\Iadrid ,vas for many reasons incapable of defence. There ,vere 
no buhvarks; the houses, although strong and ,veIl built, ,vere not, 
like many Spanbh to,vns, fire proof; there ,vere no out\vorks, and 
the heights on ,vhich the French cavalry ,\Tere posted, the palace, 
* Cnstaños' Yindication. 
t Fourteenth Bulletin. 
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and the Retiro, C'ompletely C0111Dlanded the city; the perfectly open 
country around 'would have enabled the 
"rench cavalry to discoy'er 
and cut ofF all convoys, and DO precautIon had been taken to pro- 
vide subsi
tence 101' the hunch'ed and fifty thousanù people contained 
\vithin the circuit of the place. 'The desire of the Central Junta, 
that thi
 11lctropolis should risk the horrors of a storln, '\vas thcrp- 
fore equally silly anù barbarous; their O\Yl1 crin1inal apathy had 
deprived 1\la<1rid of the po\ver of procrastinating its defence until 
relieyed frolll \vithout, and there \yas no sort of analogy bet\vcen 
the situation of Zaragoza and this capital. Kapoleon kne\v it ,veIl; 
he ,vas not a 111an to plunge headlong into the streets of a great 
city, tlll10ng an arlned and excited people; he kne\v that aùdress 
in negotiation, a little patiencp, and a judicious enlploYlnent of ar- 
tillery, ,vould soon reduce the Inost outrageous to sublnission, and 
he had no ,vish to de5troy the capital of his brothees kingdoln. 
In the evening the infantry and artillery arrived, and \vere ( 
posted at the n10st favorable points. Thc night ,yas clear and 
bright, and in the French camp all ,vas silent and ,vatchful, but a 
tunnlltuous noise \vas heard from every quarter of the city, as if 
80n1e mighty beagt ,vas struggli ug and ho\" ling in the toils. * At 
ll1Ìdnight a second SUlnll10ns ,vas sent through the lnediunl of a 
prisoner, and the Captain-General Caste lIar attempted to gain time 
by an equivocal reply; but the Frcnch light troops storlncd the 
nearest houses, and one battery of thi rty guns opened against the 
Retiro, ,vhile another thre\v shell
 from the opposite quarter, to 
distract the attention of the inhabitants. ".rhis building, situated 
on a rising ground, ,vas connected ,vith another range of buildings 
erected on the san1e side of the Prado, ,vhich is a public ,yalk 
nearly encircling the to\vn, and into ,vhich S0111e of the principal 
streets opened, upon the above-mentioned range. In the morning 
a practicable breach ,vas nUlc1e in the Retiro ,vall, and the differ- 
ence bet\veen military courage and ferocity became apparent; for 
Villatte's division, breaking in, easily routed the garrison, and, 
pursuing its success, seized all the public buildings connected ,vith 
it, and then cro:5sing the l>rado, gained the barriers erected at the 
entrance of the streets, and took possession of the in1Inense palace 
of the Duke of 
Iedina Celi, which "Tas in itself the key to the 
city on that side. · 
Such a vigorous conln1encement created great terror; the to\vn 
,vas sumnloned for the third time, and in the afternoon, l\Iorla and 
another officer came out to demand a .suspension of arms, necessa- 
ry, they said, to persuade the people to surrender. The El11peror 
addressed l\lorla in terms of great severity, reproaching hiul for 
'* Fourteenth Bulletin. 
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his scandalous conduct to,vards Dupont's army. "Injustice and 
bad L'1,ith," he exclainled, "ahvays recoil upon those ,vho are guilty 
of either." A saying ,veIl applied to that Spaniard, and Napoleon 
hinlself confirmed its philosophic truth in after tinles. " The 
Spanish ulcer destroyed 11le 1" ,vas an expression of deep anguish 
,vhich escaped froBl hinl in his o,vn hour of 111isfortune. 
l\lorla returned to the to,vn, his story ,yas soon told: Lefore six 
o'clock the next lllorning l\ladrid must surrender or perish 1 Dis- 
sensions arose. '"The violent excitement of the populace ,vas con- 
siderably abated, but the arnled peasantry from the country and the 
poorest inhabitants still delnanded to be led against the enemy, and 
a constant fire ,vas kept up frolll the houses in the neighborhood 
of the Prado, by ,vhich the French General l\Iaison ,vas ,vounded, 
and General Bruyères killed. Nevertheless the disposition to fight 
becan1e each lllonlellt "Teaker, and finally l\lorla and Castelfranco 
prepared a capitulation; the Captain-General Castellar, ho,vever, 
refused to sign it, and as the to,vn 'vas only invested on one 
side, he effected his escape ,vith the regular troops during the 
night, carrying ,vith hi
 sixteen guns. '1:'he people then sunk into 
a quiescent state, and at eight o'clock in the morning of the 4th, 
lVladricl surrendered. 
That l\Iorla was a traitor there is no doubt, and his personal 
cowardice ,vas excessive; but Castelfranco appears to have been 
rather ,veak and ignorant than treacherous, and certainly the 
surrender of l\Iadrid ,vas no proof of his guilt; that event ,vas 
inevitable. '"The boasting uproar of the multitude, ,vhen they are 
perInitted to domineer for a fe,v days, is not enthusiasm; the 
retreat of CastellaI' ,vith the troops of the line during the progress 
of the negotiation ,vas the ,visest course to pursue, and proves that 
he acquiesced in the propriety of surrendering. l'hat the people 
neither could nor ,vouid defend the city is quite evident; for it is 
incredible that l\Iorla and Castelfranco should have been able to 
carry through a capitulation in so short a period, if the generals, 
the regular troops, the arnled peasantry, and the inhabitants, had 
been all, or even a part of thenl, deternlÏned to resist. 
Napoleon, cautious of giving offence to a population so lately 
and so violently excited, carefully provided against any sudden 
reaction, and preserved the strictest discipline; a soldier of the 
imperial guard ,vas shot in one of the squares for having a plun- 
dered ,vatch in his possession; the infantry ,vere placed in barracks 
and convent
, the cavalry ,vere kept ready to scour the streets on 
the first alann, anù the Spaniards ,vere all disarn1ed. 'rile Eln- 
peror then fixed his o,vn quarters at Chamartin, a country house 
four nliles from l\ladrid, and in a fe,v days everything presented 
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the n10st tranquil appearance, the 
hops ,ycre opened, the public 
HlllUE'Cm(1nts recoJIullcnced, and the theatres ,vere ti'equented. rrhc 
inhabitants of capital cities are easily lllovecl, and easily c:lhned; 
self:'intere
t and sensual indulgence unfit thcln for Hoble aud sus- 
tainell efforts; they can be violent, ferocious, cruel, but are seldoln 
constant and firnl. 
During the operations against l\ladrid, La Peña, after escaping 
fr0l11 thc sixth corp
, arrived at Guadalaxara vt'ith about five thou- 
sand luen; 011 the ill, the Dukes of Int1ultado and Albuquerque 
leaving the capital, joined hiln; and, on the 4th, V cnegas carne up 
,,'ith tw'o thousand Blen. 1Vhile these generals ,vcre hesitating 
,,,hat course to pursue, Napoleon, apprised of their vicinity, di- 
rected ]
essières ,vith sixteen squadrons upon Guadalaxara, sup- 
porting hin1 by Ruffin's division of the first corps; at the approach 
of this cavalry, the nlain body retired through the hills by Sanc- 
torcaz to,yards Aralljuez, and the artillery crossed the 1'agus at 
Sacedon; !{uffin's division Ïlnmediately changed its direction, and 
cut the Spaniards off fron1 La 
Ial1cha by the line of Ocaí1a.. 

Iealnvhile a mutiny al1long the Spanish troops forced La l")efia to 
resign, and the Duke of Infantado ,vas chosen in his place. rrhc 
Tagus ,vas then crossed at several points, and after sonle slight 
actions ,vith the advanced ea valry of the French, this 111iserable 
body of 111en finally saved thelllselves at Cuenc;a, w'here nl:luy 
deserters and fugitiyes, and the brigades of Cartoajal and Lilli, 
,vhich had escaped the different French colulnns, also arrived, and 
the Duke proceeded to organize another arlny. 
On the French side, the fourth corps reached Segovia, passed 
the Guadarama, dispersed SOlne arnled peasants a.ssenlblcd at the 
Escurial, and then 1l1arched to,vard Aln1araz, to attack General 
Galluzzo, ,vho, having assembled fiye or six thousand Il1en to defend 
the left bank of the rI'agus, had, with the usual skill of a Spanish 
general, occupied a line of forty n1iles. *' rrhe first French corps 
entered La l\lancha at the same tÏ1ne, and 'l"oledo inlmediate ly 
shut its gates; but, although the Junta of that to,vn publicly pro- 
claimed their resolution to bury themselves under the ruins of the 
city, at the approach of a French division, they betrayed a nlost 
contemptible co,vardice. Thus, six ,veeks had sutficed to dissipate 
the SpauÍ:.;h arn1Ïes; the glittering bubble ,vas bursted, anù a ter- 
rible reality renutined. 
"ron1 St. Sebastian to the Asturias, froll1 
the Asturias to l'alavera de la lteyna, frolll Talavera to the gates 
of the noble city of Zaragoza, all ,vas subnlission, and beyond that 
boundary, all ,vas apathy or dread. "I'en thousand French soldiers 
'* Sir J ohn ){oore'
 Papers. 
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could safely, as regarded the Spaniards, have nlarched fronl one 
extrernity of the Peninsula to the other. 
After the fall of .l\Iadrid, I{ing Joseph remained at Burgos, issu- 
ing proclamations, and carrying on a sort of underplot, through the 
mediunl of his native ministers; the vie,vs of the latter naturally 
turned to'\vards the Spanish interests as distinct from the French, 
and a source of infinite Inischief to Joseph's cause ,vas thus opcned, 
for that monarch, anxious to please and conciliate his f'ubjects, 
ccased to be a Frenchnlan '\vithout becolning a Spaniard. At this 
time, ho'\vever, Napoleon assumed and exercised all the rights of 
conquest, and it is evident, fron1 the tenor of his speeches, procht- 
mations, and decrees, that some ulterior project, in '\vhich the J{ing's 
per:sonal interests \vere not concerned, '\vas conten1plated by hÏ1n. 
It appeared as if he '\vished the nation, in inlitation of the old l{ing, 
to offer the crown to himself a second time, that he might obtain a 
plausible excuse for adopting a new line of policy by '\vhich to at- 
tract t.he people, or at least to soften their pride, which ,vas no'"," the 
lllain obstacle to his success. 
An as:5en1blage of the nobles, the clergy, thë corporations, and 
the tribunals of l\Iadrid, '\vaited upon him at Chamartin, and pre- 
sented an address, in '\vhich they expressed their desire to have 
tJoseph a.lnong them again.* The Enlperor's reply ,vas an expo- 
sition of the principles upon which Spain ,,,,as to be governed, and 
offers a fine field for reflection upon the violence of those passions 
1vhich induce men to resist positive good, and eagerly seek for dan- 
ger, nlisery, and death, rather than resign their prejudices. 
" I accept," said he, "the sentiments of the to'Vl1 of :àladrid. I 
regret the misfortunes that have befallen it, and I hold it as a par- 
ticular good fortune that I am enabled, under the circUlllstances 
of the moment, to spare that city, and to save it fi'om yet greater 
n1Ïsfortunes. 
"I have hastened to take measures fit to tranquillize all classes 
of citizens, kno,ving '\vell that to all people, and to all men, uncer- 
tainty is intolerable. 
"I have preseryed the religious orders, but I have restrained 
the number of monks; no sane person can doubt that they arc too 
nUlnerous. Those '\vho are truly called to this vocation by the grace 
of God ,vill remain in their convents; those \vho have lightly or 
from '\yorldly motives adopted it, "rill have their existence secured 
among the secular ecclesiastics, froln the surplus of the convents. 
" I have provided for the wants of the most interesting and useful 
of the clergy, the parish priests. 
"I have abolished that tribunal against \vhich Europe and the 
* Moniteur. 
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aO'e alike exclailncd. Priests ought to guide consciences, but they 
si
ould not exercise any exterior or eorporal jurisdiction oyer men. 
" I have takcn the satisfaction 'v hieh ,vas due to n1yself and to my 
nation, and the part of yengcance is cOluplcted. 'ren of the principal 
crill1Ïnals bend their heads Lcfore TI1e; but for all others there is 
ab
olute and entire pardon. 
'
I have suppressed the rights usurped by the nobles during civil 
'Yar
, ",hen the king
 have been too often oblig
d to abandon their 
O"'J} rjahts to purchase tranquillity and the repose of their people. 
': I l
tve 
uppressed the feudal rights, and every person can no,v 
(\
tablish inns, Inills, ovens, ,,,eirs, and fisheries, and give free play 
to their industry; only observing the la,vs and custOlTIS of the place, 
rfhe .self-Iove, the riches, and the prosperity of a sn1a11 number of 
men, ,vas more hurtful to your agriculture than the heats of the 
dog-days. 
"As there is but one God, there should be in one state but one 
justice; ,vherefore, all the particular jurisdictions having been 
usurped, and being contrary to the national rights, I have destroyed 
thenl. I have abo Inade kno,vn to all per.5ons that ,vhich each can 
have to fear, and that ,vhich they lllay hope for. 
"r.rhe English arn1ies I ,vill drive fro1l1 the Peninsula. Zara- 
goza, Valeneia, Seville, shall be reduced either by persuasion or by 
force of arn1S. 
" There is no obstacle capable of retarding for any length of tÌlne 
the execution of Iny ,vill. But that ,vhich is above my po,ver, is to 
constitute the Spaniards a nation, under the orders of the King, if 
they continue to be Ì1l1bued ,vith the principles of division, and of 
hatred to,vards France, such as the English partisans and the ene- 
mies of the continent have instilled into then1. I cannot establish 
a nation, a J{ing, and Spanish independence, if that J{ing is not sure 
of the affection and fidelity of his subjects. 
"The Bourbons can never again reign in Europe. The divisions 
in the royal fan1ily ,vcre concerted by the ]
ngli
h; it ,vas not either 
I{ing Charles or his favorite, but the Duke of Infantado, the instru- 
nlent of England, that ,vas upon the point of overturning the throne. 
The papers recently found in his house prove this; it ,vas the pre- 
ponderance of England that they ,vished to establish in Spain. 
Insensate project! ,vhich ,vould have produced a land \\Tar ,vithout 
end, and caused torrents of blood to be shed. 
" K 0 pow"er influenced by England can exist upon the continent; 
if any de
ire it, their desire is folly, and sooner or later ,vill ruin 
them. I shall be obliged to goverñ Spain, and it ,yill be easy for 
me to do it by establishing a viceroy in each province. IIo,vever, 
I will not refuse to concede my rights of conquest to the King, and 
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to establish hiIn in l\Iadrid, ,,-hen the thirty thousand cItIzens as- 
sen1ble in the churches, and on the holy sacran1ent take an oath, 
not ,vith the 1110Uth alone, but ,vith the heart, and ,vithout any jesu- 
itical restriction, , to be true to the J{ing, to love and support hill1.' 
Let the prie5ts from the pulpit and in the confessional, the trades- 
Inen in their correspondence and their discourses, inculcate these 
sentiments in the people; then I ,vill relinquish my rights of con- 
quest, then I ,vil1 place the King upon the throne, and I "rill take 
a pleasure in showing myself the faithful friend of the Spaniard5. 
"The present generation 111ay difff'r in opinions; too ll1any pas- 
sions l1ave been excited; but your de
cendants ,viII ble
s TIle a8 the 
regenerator of the nation; they ,viII 111ark 111Y sojourn alnong you 
as- memorable days, and froln those days they ,vill date the pros- 
perity of Spain. These are my sentilnents; go consult your fello,v 
citizens, choose your part, but do it frankly, and exhibit only true 
colors." 
The ten crilninals ,vere the Dukes of Illfalltado, of Hijar, l\ledina 
Celi, and Ossuna; l\Iarquis Santa Cruz; Counts Fernan, l\Iiñez, 
and Altamira; Prince of Castello J.1'ranco, Pedro Ceyallos, and.!he 
Bisop of Santander, ,vho "rere proscribed, body and goods, as traitor., 
to :France and Spain. 
Napoleon no,v lnade dispositions indicating a vast plan of opera- 
tions. It ,vould appear that he intended to invade Gallicia, Anda- 
lusia, and Valeneia, by his lieutenants, and to carry his arms to 
Li
bon in person. Upon the 20th Decelnber the sixth corps, the 
guards, and the reserve, ,vere assembled under his o,vn in1mediate 
control. The first corps ,vas stationed at Toledo, and the light cav- 
alry attached to it scoured the roads leading to Andalusia, up to the 
foot of the Sierra 1\lorena. The fourth corps ,vas at Talavera, on 
the march to,vards the frontier of Portugal. The second corps 
"'"as on the Carrion river, preparing to advance against Gallicia. 
The eighth corps ,vas broken up: the divisions composing it ,yere 
ordered to join the second, and.Junot, ,,,ho comn1alldcd it, repaired 
to the third corps, to supply the place of l\Iarshal1\Ioncey, ,,,ho ,vas 
called to l\Iadrid for a particular service,-doubtless an expedition 
against ,.. alencia. The fifth corps, ,vhich had arrived at Vittoria, 
,vas directed to reinforce the third, then einployed agaiu::;t Zaragoza. 
The seventh 'V
:3 ahvays ill Catalonia. 
Va::;t a:) this plan of campaign appears, it ,vas not beyond the 
En1peror's means; for, ,vithout taking into consideration his O'Y11 
geniu
, activity, and vigor, there "rere on his muster 1'0115 aboye 
three hundred ana thirty thou
and men, and above 
ixty thousand 
horses. Tw.o hundred picces of field artillery foIlo,ved the corps to 
battle, and as many more ren1ained in reserve. Of thid monstrous 
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arrny, t,vo hundred and fifty-fiye thousand men and fifty thousand 
horses ''''ere actnally undcr anllS, ,vith their different regÏ111cnts, 
,,,hi Ie thirty-hvo thou:,and w'cre detached or in garrisons, preserving 
tranquillity in the rea.r and guarding the cornnlunications of the 
active force. 1"he rcn1ainder ,yere in hospital, and 80 slight had 
been the re
i:;tance of the Spanish arl11ies, that only nineteen hun- 
dred prisoncr:3 ,ycre to be deducted from this l11ultitude. Of the 
,vhole host, Í\vo hundred and thirteen thousand ,verc native l?rench- 
IHeH; the re:-,idue "rere Poles, Gern1ans, and Italians; thirty-five 
thou
and nIcn and five thousand horses ,vere available for fresh 
enterprise, "rithout taking a single man fron1 the service of the lines 
of COlll111unication. 'Vhat ,vas there to oppose this fearful array? 
"\Vha.t consistency or vigor in the councils? 'Vhat numbers? 'Vhat 
discipline and spirit in the armies of Spain? 'Vhat enthusiasm 
anlong the people? 'Vhat ,vas the disposition, the means, 'v hat the 
activity of the allies of that country? The ans,vers to these ques- 
tions den10nstrate that the fate of the Peninsula hung at this mo- 
Jnellt upon a thread, and that the deliverance of that country ,vas 
due to other causes than the courage, the patriotism, or the con- 
stancy of the Spaniards. 
First, ,yith regard to their armies. The Duke of Infantado resided 
,vith, rather than C0111n1anded, a fe,v thousand ,vretched fugitives at 
Cuença, destitute, l11utinous, and cowed in spirit. At Valencia there 
,yas no arlny; for that ,vhich belonged to the province ,vas shut up 
in Zaragoza., and dissensions had arisen behveen Pa1afox and the 
local Junta in consequence.. In the passes of the Sierra 1\Iorena 
,,,,ere five thousand ra,v levies, hastily made by the Junta of Seville, 
after the defeat of St. J nan. Galluzzo, ,vho had undertaken to 
defend the Tagus ,vith six thousand tin1id and ill-armed soldier
, 
,vas at this til11e in flight, having been suddenly attacked and defeated 
at Almarez, by a detachment of the fourth corps. Romana ,vas 
near Leon, at the head of eighteen or t"Tenty thousand runa\vays, 
collected by him after the dispersion at Reynosa ;t but of this nUl11- 
bel' only five thousand ,vere arlned, and none ,yere subordinate, or 
capable of being disciplined; for, "hen checked for lnisconduct, the 
l\Iarquis complained that they deserted. In Gallicia there ,vas no 
arl11Y, and in the Asturias the local government ,vere so corrupt, so 
faithless, and so oppressive, that the spirit of the péople ,vas crushed 
and patriotism reduced to a name. 
The members of the Central Junta had at first thouaht of going 
to Badajos, but, being terrified, fleò. to Seville, and thcir inactivity 


* Infantado'B Letters. N arrati vo of 
loore's Campaign. Stuart's and Frere'8 
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,vas more conspicuous in this season of adversity than before, con- 
trasting strangely \vith the pOlnpous and inflated language of their 
public papers: all their promises ,vere fallacious, their incapacity 
glaring, their exertions ridiculous, abortive, and the Junta of Se- 
ville, still actuated by their o,vn aUlbitious vie\vs, had now openly 
rea
sulned all their former authority. In short, the strength and 
spirit of Spain ,yere broken; the enthusiasm was null, except in a 
fc,v places; and the Enlperor ,vas, ,vith respect to the Spaniards, 
perfectly master of operations. lIe was in the centre of the coun- 
try; he held tbe capital, the fortresses, the command of the great 
lines of communication behveel1 the provinces; and on the ,vide 
military horizon no cloud intercepted his vie\v, save the heroic city 
of Zaragoza on the one side, and a feeble British army on the other. 
Sooner or later, he observed, and ,vith truth, that the fornler must 
fall, as it ,vas an affair of artillery calculation. The latter he natu- 
rally supposed to be in full retreat for Portugal; but as the fourth 
corps ,vas nearer to Lisbon than the British General, a hurried 
retreat alone could bring the latter in time to that capital, and con- 
sequently no preparations for defence could be made sufficient to 
arrest the sixty thousand Frenchmen which the Emperor could 
carry there at the same moment. The subjugation of Spain ap- 
peared inevitable, ,vhen the genius and vigor of Sir J. :1\loore frus- 
trated Napoleon's plans at the very moment of execution. r.rhe Aus- 
trian war breaking out at the instant, dre,v the master-spirit 
from the scene of contention, and England then put forth her vast 
resources, ,vhich being fortunately,vielded by a general equal to 
the task of delivering the Peninsula, it ,vas delivered. But through 
,vhat changes of fortune, by ,vhat unexpected helps, by ,vhat un... 
looked-for and extraordinary events, under ,vhat difficulties, by 
,vhose perseverance, and in despite of ,vhose errors, let posterity 
judge; for in that judgment only w"ill impartiality and justice be 
found. 
VOL. I. 13 
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CIIAPTER III. 


Sir John Moore arrivefi at Salamanca; hears of th
 batt1e of E::;pinosa-lIis dan- 
gerous position; discovers the real state of affaIrs; contmnplat
s a hardy en- 
terprise; hears of the defeat at Tudela; resol
es to retreat; waIts for General 
IIope's division-Danger 
f that Gel1

aI1 
llS aþle conduct-Central J nnta 
tly to Badajos-
Ir. Frere, Incapable of JUdgUlg rIghtly, oppose::; the retreat; 
his weakness and levity; inRults the General; sends Colonel Channilly to Sal- 
amanca-Manly conduct of Sir John b-loore; his able and bold plan of opera- 
tiolls. 


OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARJIY. 
'V BILE at l\Iadrid, Napoleon heard that Sir John l\Ioore, having 
relinquished his comlnunication ,vith Lisbon, ,vas menacing the 
French line of operations on the side of Burgos. This intelligence 
obliged hÌ1n to suspend all his designs against the south of Spain 
and Portugal, and to fix his ,vhole attention upon that General's 
n10vements. 

he reasons ,vhich induced l\Ioore to divide his army, 
and to send General Hope ,vith one column by the Tagus, while the 
other marched under his O'Yl1 personal cOilllnand, by Almeida 
and Ciudad Rodrigo, have been already related; as like\vise the 
arrangelnents ,vhich brought Sir David Baird to Coruña, without 
having permission to land his troops, and ,vithout money to equip 
then1, lv-hen they were suffered to disembark. 
The 8th of November, Sir John l\Ioore ,vas at Alnleida, on the 
frontier of Portugal; his artillery ,vas at Truxillo, in Spanish Es- 
trenladllra, and Sir David naird's division was at Coruña. Gene- 
ral Blake, pursued by fifty thousand enemies, was that day flying 
from :Kava to Espinosa; Castaños and Palafox ,vere quarrelling 
at Tudela. The Conde de Belvedere ,vas at Burgos ,,,,ith thirteen 
thou
and bad troop
, and Napoleon "\\"'as at Vittoria. ,vith one hun- 
dred and seventy thou
and good troops. 
At this time the letters of Lord 'Vil1iam Bentinck and Co]ol1e 1 
Graham, exposing all the Ï1nprudence of the Spanish generals. ,,'pre 
received, and disquieted the English General. He already foresa\'{ 
that his junction with the other divisions of his arlny might be ÏIn- 
peded by the result of an action, which the Spaniards appeared to 
be courting, contrary to all sound policy; but as no lllisfortune had 
yet befallen them, he continued his n1arch, hoping" that all the bad 
\yhich might happen, ,yonld not happen." 
The ] 1 th he crossed the frontier .of Spain, and n1arched to Ciu. 
dad Rodrigo; on that day Blake was completely discon1fited at 
Espinosa, and the Estremaduran army, beaten the day before at 
Gamonal, ,vas utterly ruined and dispersed. 


. 
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The 13th, the head of the British colulllns entered Salamanca, 
at the moment ,vhen Blake's fugitive force ,vas finally disorganized 
at Reyn05a, leaving the first., second, and fourth French corps, 
amounting to near seventy thousand Inen, free to act against any 
quarter. · 
Sir John 1\loo1"e participated at first in the univer3al beli
 that 
the nation ,vas enthusiastic, and fixed in a detern1ination to dispute 
every step ,vith the invaders; and after he had detected the exag- 
gerations of the military agents, and perceived the ,vant of capa- 
city in the Spa.nish generals and rulers, he still trusted that the 
spirit of the people ,vould compensate for their deficiency of skill. 
'Vhat then ,vas his surprise to find, that the defeat of the Conde de 
Belvedere, an event ,vhich laid Castile open to the incursions of 
the enen1Y, 'which uncovered the 111arch of the British, and COlll- 
pron1Ïsed their safety, had created no sensation an10ng the people; 
that the authorities had spread no alarn1, taken no precautions, de- 
livered out no arms, although Inany thousands ,vere stored in the 
principal to\vns, and neither encouraged the inhabitants by procla- 
Illations, nor enrolled any of thenl for defence! He himself ,vas 
not inforined of this important occurrence until a ,veek after it 
happened, and then only through a single official channel. 
Valladolid, where the enemy's cavalry 'v ere, ,vas but three 
marches from Salamanca, and as not more t.han four hOHsand of 
1\loore's infantry had COlne up to the latter to,vn, it ,vas evident 
that if the French advanced in force, the British must fall back 
to,vards Ciudad l{odrigo. Nevertheless the General, assell1bling 
the local authorities, explained the nature of his position, endea- 
vored to excite their ardor, and, not,vithstanding the apathetic 
state of the public mind, resolved not to retire unless forced back 
by superior numbers; he even hastened the arrival of his rear 
divisions, but sent orders to both IIope and Baird to concentrate 
their troops and be prepared for a retreat. IIis exhortations pro- 
duced no effect upon the Junta or the people; the former were 
stupefied and timid, the latter, although declaring their hatred of 
the invaders, would not stir in defence; the first feeling of indig- 
nation against the French ,vas exhausted, and there ,vas nothing to 
supply its place; the fugitives from the armies passed daily without 
sbalne, and unreproached by their countrYlnen. In thi::; state the 
English General remained until the 18th; his army ,vas closing up, 
and the French cavalry withdre,v from 'T alladolid to Palencia, 
when the ne,vs of Blake's defeat reached Salamanca, not by rumor, 
or by any direct comillunication froill the 
Iontaña Santander, 
but through 1\11'. Stuart, eight days subsequent to the date of the 
action; the Central Junta did not even inform' the minister pleni.. 
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potcntiary until thirty hours after having received official intelli.. 
gence of it thenlsch
es.* 
'V ant of transport and supplies had obliged the British to Inarch 
in small and successive divisions; it ,vas, therefore, the 23d of No- 
yember before the centre, consisting of t,velve thousand inf:
ntry, 
and 
 battery of six guns, ".a8 concentrated at Salamanca. On 
that day, Ca.
taÏlos a.nd Palafox being defeated at rrudela, and their 
annics Reattered w-ithout a chance of rallying again in the field, the 
third and sixth French corps became disposable. The I
mperor 
al
o, victorious on both flanks, and ,vith a fi'esh base of operations 
fixed fit Burgos, "ras then free to move, ,vith the guards and the 
reserve, either against .l\ladrid or in the direction of Salan1anca; 
detachments of his army 'v ere already in possession of Valladolid, 
the very to,vn ,vhich, a fe,v days before, the Spanish government 
had indicated for the base of Sir John l\Ioore's operations, and the 
forluation of his Inagazines.t The 26th, the head of Sir David 
Baird's colulnn "ras in Astorga, but the rear extended beyond Lugo, 
,vhile the head of Ilope's division ,yas at the Escurial, and the rear 
at Talavera. But the second French corps ,vas on the Deba, 
threatening Leon and the Asturias; the cavalry covered the plains; 
the fourth corps 'was deecending by Carrion and Val1adolid, to seize 
the pass of the Guadarama; the En1peror himself ,vas preparing · 
to force the Somosierra. 
From this sumnlary of contemporary events, it is evident that, 
not\vithstancling Sir John l\Ioore had organized, equipped, and 
snpplied his army, and marched four hundred miles, all in the space 
of six ,\yeeks, he ,vas too late in the field; the campaign ,vas de- 
cided against the Spaniards before the British had, strictly speak- 
ing, entered Spain as an army. And it is certain that if, instead 
of being at Salan1anca, Escurial, and Astorga, on the 23d, the 
troops had been united at Burgos on the 8th, such ,vas the '\veakness 
of the Spanish forces, the strength of the enemy, and such the skill 
,vith which Napoleon directed his 1110vements, that a difficult and 
precarious retreat ,vas the utInost favor that could be expected from 
fortune by the English. 
Sir ,John l\Ioore's situation on his arrival at Salaluanca, gaye rise 
to serious reflections. lIe had been sent for,yard '\vithout a plan 
of operations, or any data upon ,vhich to found one; his instruc- 
tions Inerely directed hill1 to open comnlunication with the Spanish 
authorities, for the purpose of '
fran1Îng the plan of campaign." 
But General Castaños, ,vith whon1 he ,yas desired to correspond, 
""as super:seded inlmec1iately after\vards, and the l\Iarqui
 of Ro- 
* 
Ir. Fren,s Letter to the Junta. 
t Sir John 
Ioore's Pnper
. 
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mana, his successor, ,vas engaged in rallying the relna.ins of Blake's 
force in the Asturias, at a distance of t,vo hundred miles fron1 the 
only army váth ,,
hich any plan of co-operation could be formed, 
and of whose proceedings he also ,vas ignorant. No channel of in- 
telligence had been pointed out to l\Ioore, and, as yet a stranger in 
the country, and ,vithout luoney, he could not establish any certain 
one for himself. It ,vas the ,viII of the people of England, and the 
orders of the government, that he should push for,vard to the assist- 
ance of the Spaniards, and he had done so, ,vithout 111agazines, and 
,,.-ithout money to forn1 them; trusting to the official assurance of 
the lninister, that above a hundred thou
and Spanish solJ.iers 
covered his march, that the people ,vere enthusiastic and prepared 
for any exertion to secure their o\vn deliverance, but he found them 
supine and unprepared; the }1""rench cavalry, in parties as ,veak as 
twelve men, traversed the country, and raised contributions, ,vithout 
difficulty or opposition. 'This ,vas the state of Castile, and the 
letters of 1\lr. Stuart and Lord "Tillialn Bentinck alnply exposed 
the incapacity, selfishness, and apathy of the supreme governillent 
at Aranjuez. 'The correspondence of Colonel Graham painteJ. in 
the-strongest colors the confusion of affairs on the Eùro, the jeal- 
ousy, the discord of the generals, the v{orse than childish folly of 
the deputy Palafox and his creatures. Sir David Baird's experi- 
ence proved, that in Gallicia the people ,vere inert as in Castile and 
Leon, and the authorities nlore absurd and lllore interested. Gen- 
eral Hope expressed a like opinion as to the ineptitude of the Cen- 
tral Junta; anù even the military agents, hitherto so sanguine, had 
lo\vered their tone of exultation in a relnarkable n1anner. 
Napoleon's enormous force ,vas unkno,vn to Sir John J\loore, but 
he kne,v that it could not be less than eighty thousand fighting 
men, and that thirty thousand more ,vere lnomentarily expected, 
and might have arrived; he knew that Blake and the Conde de 
Belvedere ,vere totally defeated, and that Castaños n1ust inevitably 
be so if he hesitated to retreat. The only conclusion to be dra lvn 
from these facts ,vas, that the Spaniards were unable, or un,villing, 
to resist the enemy, and that the British ,,,"ould have to support the 
contest alone, unless they could form a junction ,vith Castaños, be- 
fore the latter ,vas entirely disconlfited and destroyed; but there 
was no tin1e for such an operation, and the first object was, to unite 
the parcelled divisions of the English arlny. 
From Astorga to Salamanca ,vas five marches; from Salamanca 
to the Escurial was six marches; but it ,vould have required five 
days to close up the rear upon Salamanca, six days to enable IIope 
to concentrate at the Escurial, and sixteen to enable Baird to 
assemble at Astorga. Hence tlventy days \vere required for the 
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]
nglish arIl1Y to unite and act in a body; anrl to have aaYan:
'd in 
their diviùed state, ,vould haye becn equally contra.ry to lTIlhtary 
principle and to COllUllUn s
nsc: A retreat, a.1thouf?h it 'V
S pre- 
scribed by the rules of sCIentIfic ':ar, anù 1n unIson ,vIth the 
instructions of the government, ,v]l1ch forbade the General to 
c01l1n1it his troops in any serious affair before the ,vhole ,ypre 
united, ,yon]d have been, ,vhile the Spani8h arnlY of the centre still 
held the field, ungenerous: the idea ,vas repugnant to the bold and 
daring spirit of 1\100re. l-{ather than resort to such a rC1l1cdy for 
the false position his governlnent haù placed hin1 in, he contem- 
plated a hardy anù dangerous enterprise, such a8 none but grflat 
minùs are crrpable of: IIc proposed, if he could draw' the extended 
,vings of his army together in good tÏ1nc, to abandon all con1I11uni- 
cation ,vith Portugal, and thro,ving himself into the heart of Spain, 
to rally Castaños' arn1Y, if it yet existed, upon his o\vn, to defend the 
southern provinces, and trust to the effect which such an appeal to 
the patriotism and courage of the Spaniards ,vould produce. 
But 1\loore also considered that the question ,vas not purely 
n1Îlitary; the Spanish cause ,vas not Ol1e which could be decided 
by tlH
. marches of a fe,v auxiliary troops; its fate rested on the 
vigor of the rulers, the concert of the generals, the unity of the 
exertions, and the fixed resolution of the people to suffer all pri- 
vations, and die rather than sublnit; to him it appeared doubtful 
that such a spirit, or the means of creating it, existed, and more 
doubtful that there ,vas capacity in the government to excite or to 
direct it ,vhen aroused; no men of talent had yet appeared, and 
good-,vill ,vas in itself nothing if improperly treated. 'Vherefore, 
he turned to the English pl
nipotentiary, ,yho had just superseded 
1\11'. Stuart near the Central Junta; for he had been directed by the 
111inisters to communicate ,vith him upon aU Ï1nportant points,-to 
receive ,vith deference his opinion and advice; and the present 
"'as an occasion to ,vhich those instructions ,vere peculiarly appli- 
cable. 1\11". Frere had come fresh from the English government; 
he ,vas acquainted \vith its views; he ,vas in the most suitable 
position to ascertain \vhat degree of elasticity the Spanish cause 
really possessed, and the decision of the question belonged as 
much to hirn as to the Genera1, because it involved the ,\\rholp 
policy of the Engli5h Cabinet ,vith respect to Spain; it ,vas like- 
,,'i5e the n10re proper to consult hin1 because, as a simple operation 
of ,var, the proposed llloven1ent ,nas rash. All the military, and 
many political reasons. called for a retreat upon Portugal, which 
,vould take the arn1Y back upon its o'\\'n reEources, insure its con- 
centration, increase its strength, protect British interests, and leave 
it free either to return to Spain, if a favorable opportunity should 
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occur, or to pass by sea to Andalusia, and con11nence the campaign 
in the south. 
Such 'v ere the reflections that induced Sir John 1\Ioore to solicit 
l\fr. Frere's opinion upon the general policy of the proposed ope- 
ration. But in so doing he never had the least intention of con- 
sulting hilTI upon the mode of executing the Inilitary part, of \vhic.h 
be conceived himself to be the best judge; and \vhile a,vaiting thp 
reply, he directed Sir Dayid Baird, if the enemy sho,ved no dispo- 
sition to molest hi1n, to push the troops on to Salama.nca as fast as 
they should arriye at Astorga. Sir David ,vas proceeding to do so, 
,vhen Blake advised hi111 that a considerable French force ,vas col- 
lecting at l
io Seco and Alnpudia, ,vith a vie,v of interrupting the 
nlarch; this arrested his movelnent; he was even preparing to faU 
back, \vhen he \yas stopped by 1\Ioore, ,vhose infornuttion led hÎ1n 
to believe that Blake's report ,vas false. 'T aluable tiule was thus 
10st, but it ,vas the mareh of the fourth corp::;, then traversing the 
1ine from Carrion to the Guadarama., that gave rise to this contra- 
dictory intelligence, for the many various ehanges in the French 
positions, and the continual circulation of their light cavalry through 
the plains, be,vildcred the spies anù the peasants. The force of 
the enemy on different points also confused the higher agents, ,vho, 
believing the greatest amount of the invading army to be froln a 
hundred to a hundred and hventy thousand men, could never 
reconcile the reports ,,?ith this standard, and therefore concluded 
that Napoleon exaggerated his real numbers to create terror. 
l\Ioore had vtTitten to 1\11'. Frere on the 
7th of Novelnber, Baird 
,vas to march by Benevente on the 1st, and I-Iope by Tordesillas, 
the troops at Salanlanca by Z
unora and '1"01'0 ; and all the arrange- 
ments for the execution of the project were c0111pleted ,vhen, in the 
night of the 28th, a despatch froln 1\11'. Stuart nlade kno,vn the 
disaster at Tudela. This again changed the aspect of affairs; the 
question proposed to 1\11'. Frere was no longer doubtful. r.rhe pro- 
jected movement had been founded upon the clzance of rallYl
ng the 
Spanish armz.es beldnd tlte Tagus, a hazardous and daring experi- 
ment ,vhen first conceived, but no\v that Castaños had no longer an 
army-now that the strength of Spain ,vas utterly broken-to have 
persisted in it 'would have been insanity; the French could be over 
the Tagus before the British, and there \vere no Spani:sh arll1ies to 
rally. The defeat at Tudela took place the 23d of Novelnber; 
Baird's brigades could not be united at .A..storga before the 4th of 
December, and to concentrate the whole of the arnlyat Salanlanca 
required a flank n1arch of several days over an open plain; an 
operation not to be thought 04 within a few marches of a skilful 
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enemy, who possessed such an over,yhelming force of artillery and 
cavalry. 
As Ion (1' as Castaños and Palafox kept the field, there 'vas rea- 
son to believe that the E"'rench stationed at Burgos ,voulù not ll1ake 
any berious attempt on the side of Astorga, but that check being 
no,v reuloved, an unmilitary flank rnareh ,vould naturally c1ra,v 
their attention, find bring then1 do,vn upon the parcelled divisions 
of the EnO'lish troops. The object of succoring the Spaniards 
caned for great, but not for useless sacrifices. The English Gene- 
ral ,vas prepared to confront any danger and to execute any 
enterprise which held out a chance of utility, but he also ren1em- 
bered tbat the best blood of England ,vas committed to his charge; 
that not an English arJny, but the very heart, the pith of the 
n1ilitary po,ver of his country ,vas in his keeping; it ,vas intrusted 
to his prudence, and his patriotisnl spurned the idea of seeking 
personal reno,,"n by ùetraying that sacred trust. The political rea- 
sons in favor of marching to,vards 1\Iadrid scarcely balanced the 
Inilitary objections before the baUle of Tudela; and after that 
event, the latter requiring douùle force, left no room for hesitation 
in the 111ind of any man capable of reasoning at all, and Sir J obn 
l\Ioore resolved to fall back into Portugal. 
He ordered Sir David Baird to regain Coruña or Vigo, and to 
carry his troops by sea to Lisbon; yet. ,vishing, if possible, to unite 
,vith IIope before the retrograde movenlent c0111menced, he di- 
rected Baird to sho,v a Lold fi'ont for a few days in order to attract 
the enemy's attention. fThe neg1igence, the false intelligence, the 
frauds, the opposition 
pproachil1g to hostility, experienced by Sir 
David Beard during his nlarch from Coruña, had so reduced that 
General's hopes, that he prepared for this retreat ,vithout reluc- 
tance; he ,vas in direct conlffiunication ,yith Romana, but the inter- 
course behveen them had rather confirmed than ,veakened the 
impression on Baird's mind, that it was impossible to depend upon 
the promises, the infornlation, or the judgn1ent of any Spanish 
general. In the lnean time, Napoleon forced the SOIDosierra
 and 
sUIDlnoned l\Iadrid; the Supreme Junta fled to,vards Bad3jos; 
81. Juan ,vas murdered at 1"alavera, the remnant of Castaños' 
arTIlY "
as driven to,vards the Tagus; the fourth corps approached 
Segovia, und Sir John IIope's situation became very critical. 
IIis column, eonsisting of three thousand infitntry, nine hundred 
cavalry, the artillery, and the great pare of ammunition, had been 
oùliged, fi"Oln the ,vant of n10ney and supplies, to 1110ve in six 
divisions, each being a day's march behind the other.* At. Al- 
maraz he endeavored to discover a W3Y across the mountains to 
* Sir J ohu ltloore's Papers. IIope's Letters. 
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Ciudad Rodrigo, and a road did exist, but the peasants and mule- 
teers declared it to be Ünpracticahle for carriages, and consequent- 
ly unfit for the convoy; the truth of their assertions ,vas lnuch 
doubted, but Sir John ,vas daily losing horses from the glanders, 
and ,vith a l1u111ber but just sufficient to drag his guns and convoy 
a!ong a good road, he feared to explore a difficult passage over the 
SIerras. 
'Vhen his leading division had reached Talavera, Don Thomas 
1\lorla, then Secretary of "\Va.r, anxious to have the troops more 
n1inutely divided, proposed that the regilllents should Inarch 
through J\Iaqrid in ten divisions on as many successive days, the 
first to reach the capital on the 22d of Novenlber, ,vhich ,vould 
exactly have brought the convoy into the ja,\'s of the French 
army.* IIope iUln1ediately repaired in person to J\Iadrid, held a 
conference ,vith l\Iorla, and quickly satisfied hilllself that every- 
thing ,vas in confusion, and that the Spanish government haù nei- 
ther arranged a general plan, nor ,vas capable of conducting one. 
Convinced of this unfortunate truth, he paid no attention to 1\101'- 
la's proposition, but carried his troops at once by the road of Naval 
Carnero to the Escurial, ,vhere he halted to close up the rear, and 
to obtain bullocks to assist in dragging the parc over the Guada- 
rama. The 28th, he crossed the Inountain, and entered the open 
flat country; the 28t.h and 29th the infantry and guns ,yere at 
Villa Castin and St. Antonia, the pare ,vas at Espinal', and the 
cavalry advanced on the road to 1-\..revalo. General I-Ieredia ,vas 
then at Segovia, but the Duke of Dantzic "ras at \r alladolid and 
Placentia, and his patrols ,vere heard of at Coca, only a fe,v miles 
fronl Arevalo, and in the course of the day a despatch from 
lr. 
Stuart announced the catastrophe at Tudela, and the disper:3Ïon of 
the can1p at Sepulveda; at the san1e time the outposts of cavalry 
in the front reported that four hundred E"rench horse \vere at Ol- 
medo, only t,velve miles from Arevalo, and that four thousand 
others ,vere in the neighborhood; the scouts at St. Garcia, on the 
right, also tracked the French again at Anaya, near Segovia. 
IIope's situation ,vas no,v truly embarrassing. If he fell back 
to the Guadaralna, the army at Salalnanca ,vould be ,vithout am- 
lllunitioll or artillcry.t If he advanced, it Inust be Ly a flank Inove- 
111ent of three days, "rith a heavy convoy, over a fiat country, and 
,\rithin a fe,v hours' n1arch of a very superior cavalry. If he de- 
layed ,vhere he ,vas, even for a fe\v 110urB, the 
"rench on the side 
of Segovia might get behveen hÏIu and the pass of Guadarama, 
and then, attacked in front, flank, and rear, he ,vouid be reduced to 


* Lord W. Bentinck's Letters. 
t Gen, I-lope's Reports, :hiS. 
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the shan1eful necessity of abandoning his convoy and guns to save 
his men in the mountàins of Avila. A man of less intrepidity and 
cahnnc
s ,,
ould have been ruined. IIope, as enterprising as he 
,vas prudent, \vithout any hesitation ordered the cavalry to thro\v 
out parties cautiously to\vards the French, and maintain a confi- 
dent front if the latter approached; then n10ving the infantry and 
guns froln 'Tillacastill, and the convoy from Espinosa by cro
s 
roads to .1\... vila, he continued his 111arch day and night until they 
reached Peneranda. l\Ican \v hile the cavalry to cover this move- 
ll1cnt clo
ed gradually to the left, and finally occupied 
'ontiveros 
on the 2Ll of Dccenlber. The infantry and the dral.Ight anin1als 
,vere greatly fatigued; but the danger ,vas not over; tbe patrols 
reported that the enelny, to the nun1ber of ten thousand infantry, 
two thousand cavalry, and forty guns, w'ere stiU in Olmedo; this 
,,"'as the eternal fourth corps, ,vhich, thus traversing t.he country, 
continually crossed the heads of the English colulnns, and seen1ed 
to multiply the forces of the French at all points. IIope imn1e- 
diately dre,v his infantry and cavalry up in position, and obliged 
the artillery and the convoy to proceed ,vithout rest to Alba 
de Tormes, '\vhere a detachn1ent fro111 Salarnanca met them, and 
covered their march to that to\vn. This vigorous and skilful march 
,vas thus concluded, for the division l'email1ing at Peneranda col- 
lected its stragglers, and pushed outposts to l\Iedina del Campo, J\Ia- 
drigal, and 
rorecilla, 'while the fourth corps un\vittingly pursued 
its lllarch to the Guadarama. 
Sir John l\Ioore's resolution to retreat upon Portugal created a 
great sensation at 1\Iadrid and at Al'anjuez. The Junta feared, and 
,vith reason, that such a palpable proof of the state to ,vhich their 
negligence and incapacity had reduced the country, would endan- 
ger their authority and perhaps their lives;* and although they 
,vere on the point of flying to Bad

os themselves, they were 
anxious that others should rush headlong into dang
r. J\Iorla, and 
those ,vho, like hin1, were prepared to abandon the cause of thcir 
country, felt n10rtified at losing an opportunity of commemorating 
their defection by a single act of perfidy; and the English pleni- 
p.otentiary \vas surprised and indignant that a general of expe- . 
rlence and reputation should think for hiu1self, and decide upon a 
n1ilitary operation ,vithout a reference to his opinion. 
1\11". Frere, although a person of son1e scholastic attaÎ11111ents, 
,vas very ill qualified for the duties of his situation, '\vhich at this 
Inoment required telnper, 
agacity, and jud a n1ent. Greatly over- 
rating his o'\vn talents for public affairs, '='he had come out to 
Spain impressed ,vith false llotion
 of ,vhat ,ya,s passing in that 
* Mr. StllarCs Correspondence. 
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country, and tenaciously clinging to the pictures of his imagina- 
tion, resented the intrusion of reason, and petulantly spurned at 
facts. The defeat of the Conde de Belvedere at Gamonal, a 
defeat that broke the centre of the Spanish line, uncovered the 
flank and rear of Castafios' army, opened a ''\Tay to l\Iadrid, and 
rendered the concentration of the British divisions unsafe, if not 
ilnpossible, he curiously called the "unlucky affair of the 1 Oth at 
])llrgos." After the battle of Tudela he estimated the ,vhole 
French arn1Y on the siùe of Burgos and 'T alladolid at eleven 
thousand men, ,vhen they ,vere above one bundred thousand; and 
yet, ,vith informåtion so absurdly defective, he ,vas pron1pt to in- 
terfere ,vith, and eager to control the military con1binations of the 
General, ,vhich ,vere founded upon the true and ackno,vledged 
principles of the art of war. '* 
l\Ioore, while anxiously ,yatching the dangerous progress of Sir 
John Hope, was suddenly assailed by the represent
tions and re- 
n10nstrances of all these offended, mortified, and disappointed per- 
sons; and as the question of retiring ,vas, by the defeat of Tudela, 
rendered so pur
l:r military, and the necessity of it so palpable, the 
General, although anticipating some expressions of discontent from 
the Spanish government, ,vas totally unprepared for the torrent of 
puerile impertinences w'ith ,vhich he ,vas over,vhelmed. 
l\Iorla, a subtle man, endeavored first to deceive 1\11'. Stuart, by 
treating the defeat of Castanos lightly, and stating officially that he 
had saved the greatest part of his army at Siguenza, and ,vas on 
the march to join St. Juan at the SOD1osierra;t to this he added, 
that there ,vere only E:mall bodies of French cavalry in the flat 
country of Castile and Leon, and no force on that side capable of 
preventing the junction of Sir John l\Ioore's army. rrhis ,vas on 
the evening of the 30th, but the Emperor had forced the pass of 
the Somosierra on that morning, and the Duke of Dantzic ""as at 
Valladolid. The same day 1\11". Frere, ,vriting from Aranjuez in 
ans,"{er to the General's formal communication, and before he was 
acquainted with his intention to fall back, deprecated a retreat upon 
Portugal, and asserted that the enthusiasm of the Spanish ,vas 
unbounded, except in Castile and Leon, "There, he adn1Ïtted, they 
were more passive than they should be.t lIe even stated that 
t,venty thousand men were actually assen1 bled in the vicinity of 
the capital, and that Castaños ,vas falling back upon theln; that 
reinforcements were arriving daily from the southern provinces, and 
that the addition of the British army ,yollld forn1 a force greatly 


* Narrative of hloore's Cmnpaign. 
t 
loore's Papers. 
lr. Stuart's Correspondence. 
t Moore's PaperR. Frere's Corre
rondrn(-'c: 
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superior to any the French could bring against that quarter, in suf- 
ficient tilue. It was certain, he said, that the latter "ere very 
,veak and ,vould be afi'aid to ad\
ance, ,vhile the ,vhole country , 
, ., 
fronl the Pyrenees to the capital, ,vas in arnlS npon their left. Hank. 
Rnnlors al;:;o \vere rife that the conscription had ùeen resi3ted, and 
thi$ ,vas the more proùable, because every great effort made by 
France ,vas acconlpanied by ,v'eakness and internal disturbance, 
and a pastoral letter of the Bishop of Carcassonne seelned to j}nply 
that it ,vas so at that tÏ1ne. "Good policy, therefore, required, that 
t he French should be attacked before their reinforcements joined 
thcIn, as any success obtained at that 11lonlent ,vould render a con- 

cription for a third attempt infinitely difficult, if not hnpracticable ; 
but i
 on the other hand," said this inconsiderate person, "the 
French are allo,ved, ,vith their present forces, to retain their pres- 
ent advantages, and to ,vait the completion of their conscription, 
they ,yonid pour into Spain with a nUlnber of troops which ,vould 
give thenl inlu;ediate possession of the cal)ital and the central prov- 
inces." T,vo days after the datc of this letter, the Empcror ,va;;; 
actually at the capital; and 1\11'. 
-'rere, notwithstanding the superior 
Spanish force ,vhich his inlagination had conjured up, ,vas, ,yith 
the Junta, flying in all haste from those very central provinces, 
France rernaining, mean,vhile, strong, and free from internal dis- 
sension. 
This ranlbling epistle ,vas not despat.ched ,vhen the General's 
intention to fall back upon Portugal ,vas made kno,vn to 1\11'. Frere, 
but he thought it so adlnirably calculated to prevent a retreat, that 
he forw'arded it, accompanied by a short explanatory note, ,vhich 
,vas offensive in style, and indicative of a petulant disposition. At 
the same time, Augustin Bueno and Ventura Escalente, hvo gen- 
erals deputed by the Junta to remonstrate against Sir John 1\foore's 
intended retreat, arrived at head-quarters, and they justified the 
choice of their employers, being in folly and prcsunlptuouS ignorance 
the very types of the governnlent they represented. Asserting that 
St. J nan, ,\'ith t,venty thou:5and men under his command, had so 
fortified the pass of the Somosierra, that it could not be forced by 
any number of enemies, and that reinforcements were daily joining 
hin1, they,vere proceeding to create immense Spanish arn1Ïes, 'v hen 
the General stopped their garrulity by introducing Colonel Gra- 
haln, wh
 had been a ,vitness of the dispersion of Castaños' army
 
and had Just left the unfortunate St. Juan at Talavera, surroundecl 
by the villanous runagates, who murdered him the next day.* It 
may be easily supposed that such representations, and from ..such 
mcn, could have no ,veight ,vith the cOffilnander of an army; in 
* 
loore'
 PaperEl. 
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fact, the necessity of retreating was rendered ITIOre imperious by 
these glaring proofs that the Junta and the English plenipotentiary 
were totally ignorant of what wa.s passing around them. 
But Napoleon ,vas no'\v in full career; he had raised a hurri- 
cane of war, and, directing his fury as he pleased, his adversaries 
,vere obliged to conform their movements to his, and as the circum- 
stances varied froln hour to hour, the determination of one In01l1ent 
""as rendered useless in the next. The appearance of the French 
cavalry in the plains of 1\Iac1rid had sent the Junta and 1\11'. Frere 
headlong to'\vards Badajos, yet the people of 1\Iadrid, as "
e have 
seen, shut their gates, and displayed the out\vard signs of a reso- 
lution to imitate Zaragoza; the neighboring pea3ants flocked in to 
a.id the citizens, and a military ..Junta, C0l11posed of the Duke of 
Infantado, the Princè of Castel ]"ra.nco, the l\Iarquis of CastellaI', 
and Don Thomas 1\lorla, ""as appointed to manage the defence. 
l\Iorla, being resolved to nlake a final effort to involve the British 
arlny in the destruction of his o,vn country, easily persuaded the 
Duke of Infantado to quit 1\ladrid on a mission to the army of the 
centre; and thus the traitor \vas left sole 11laster of the to'Vl1, be- 
cause the Duke and himself only had any influence \vith that armed 
lTIob which had lllurdered the l\Iarquis de Perales, and filled the 
city ,,"ith tumult. 
'Vhen the French En1peror sumn10ned the Junta to surrender, 
l\Iorla, in concert \vith the Prince of Castel Franco, addre5sed a 
paper to Sir John l\loore, in ,vhich it ,yas stated that" twenty-five 
thousand men under Castaños, and ten thousand from the SOlno- 
sierra, \vere marching in all haste to the capital, \vhere forty thou- 
sand others ,vere in arms.' N evert.heless, apprehending an in- 
crease of force on the enelny's side, the Junta hoped the Engli
h 
army ,vould either 111arch to the assistance of l\Iadrid, or take a 
direction to fall upon the rear of the French; and not doubting 
that the English General had already formed a junction \yith Blake's 
anny," which they ,vell kne,v had been dispersed, "they hoped he 
,yould be quick in his operations." This paper ,vas sent by a 
governn1ent' messenger to Salamanca, but ere he could reach that 
place, l\Iorla, ,vho had comnlenced negotiations before the de;:;patch 
"ras ,vritten, capitulated, and Napoleon ,vas in l\Iadrid. This com- 
munication alone ,vouId not have been sufficient to arrest l\Ioore's 
retrograde nlovement., for he ,vas beconle too ,yell acquainted ,vith 
,,,,hat facility Spanish armies ,vere created on paper, to rely on allY 
statelnent of their numbers; but 
Ir. Stuart also expressed a. belief 
that 1\fadrid ,,,"ould make a vigorous resistance, and the tiù.,e of 
tlse 
inforll1ation having set in ,vith a strong current, every moment 
brought fre
h assuranees that a great spirit had arisen. 
. 
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On the day that l\lorIa's COlIlmunication arrived, there also 
appeared at head-quarters one Charnlilly, a 

rench adventurer. 
1"his luan ,vho has been since denounced in the British Parlian1ent 
, 
a-:; an orcranizer of assassination in St. DOlningo, and a fraudulent 
bankrupt in London, c:une as the confidential agent of 1\11'. }1"'rere. 
lIe had been in l\ladrid during the night of the first, and left it 
in1ll1ediately after having held a conference ,vith l\íorla, the next 
1110rning. 'raking the road to Talavera, he Inet ,vith the pleni- 
potentiary, to "Thorn he spoke ,yith such enthusiasm of the spirit and 
preparations of the inhabitants in the capital, that l\Ir. Frere, readily 
confiding in him, and itnparting his O'Vl1 vie,vs, not only intrusted 
hirn, a ðtranger, ,vith letters to the British General, but charged 
hill1 ,yith a mission to obstruct the retreat into Portugal. Thus 
instructed, Charmilly hastened to Salamanca, and presented 1\11'. 
Frere's first lnissive, in 'which that gentlen1an, after alluding to 
former represenÜ
ions, and to the information of ,vhich Colonel 
Charrnilly ,vas the bearer, viz., the enthusiaSlll in the ca.pital, made 
a forInal renlonstrance, to the effect that propriety and policy 
dClnallded an in'llnediate advance of the British to support this 
generous effort. Charmilly also den1anded a personal intervie,v, 
,vhich wa
 granted; yet 1\Ioore, having some suspicion of the man, 
whom he had seen before, listened to his tale of the enthusiasm and 
vigorous character displayed at l\Iadrid, ,vith an appearanc of 
coldness that baffled the penetration of the adventurer, ,vho retired 
under the impression that a retreat ,vas certain. 
But for many years so much ridicule had been attached to the 
nanle of an English expedition, that weak-headed men claimed a 
- sort of prescriptive right to censure, ,vithout regard to subordina.tion, 
the conduct of their general. It had been so in Egypt, \vhere a 
cabal ,vas forined to deprive Lord IIutchinson of the comn1and; it 
had been so at Buenos Ayres, at 
"'errol, and in Portugal; it ,yas 
so at this tÍ1ne in Sir John l\Ioore's army; and it will be found, in 
the course of this ,york, that the superlative talents, vigor, and suc- 
cess of the Duke of 'Vellington, could not, even at a late period of 
the ,val", secure hinl froln such vexatious folly. The three generals 
,vho commanded the separate divisions of the arlny, and w'ho ,vere 
in consequence acquainted ,vith all the circun1stanc
s of the mo- 
Inent, ,vere perfectly agreed as to the propriety of a retreat; but in 
other quarters indecent murmurs were so prevalent among officers 
of rank as to call for rebuke; and Charmill y, ignorant of the de- 
cided character of the general-in-chie
. concluding that this temper 
,vas favoraLle to the object of his mission, presented a second letter, 
,vhich :\11'. Frere had charged hÜn to deli vel', should the first fail 
of effect. The purport of it wa
 to de
ire that if Sir John l\Ioore 


. 
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still persisted in his intention of retreating, "the bearer might òe 
prez."iously exam'ined before a council of'toar j" in other ,vords, that 
1\11". Frere, convinced of Sir John l\Ioore's incapacity and want of 
zeal, \vas deterlnined to control his proceedings even by force. And 
this to a British general, of long experience and confirnled reputa- 
tion, and by the hands of a foreign adventurer! !! The indignation 
of a high spirit at such a foolish, ,van ton insult, may be easily ima- 
gined. lIe ordered Charmilly to quit the cantonn1ents of the British 
army instantly. I-lis anger, ho,vever, soon sub:Úded. Quarrels, 
among the serçants of the public, could only prove detrilllental to 
his country, and he put his personal feelings on one side. The in- 
formation brought by Charmilly, separated from the indecorum of 
his mission, \vas in itself important; it confirmed the essential fact, 
that 1\Iadrid vras actually resisting, and that the spirit and energy 
of the country \vas aw'aking. 
Hitherto his o,vn observation had led Sir John 1\Ioore to doubt 
if the people took sufficient interest in the cause to make any 
effectual effort; all around hin1self ,vas apathetic and incapable; 
his correspondents, ,vith the exception of 1\11'. Frere, nay, even the 
intercepted letters of French officers, had agreed in describing the 
general feeling of the country as subsiding into indifference, and, to 
use his o,yn ,vords, "Spa'l
n was u'ithout arndes, generals, or a go
'- 
ernment." But no,v the fire e
sential to the salvation of the nation 
seen1ed to be kindling, and 1\loore, feeling conscious of ability to 
lead a British arlny, hailed the appearance of an enthusiasm ,vhich 
promised success to a just cause, and a brilliant career of glory to 
hin'lself. That the metropolis should thus abiùe the fury of the 
conqueror ,vas indeed surprising; it was a great event and full of 
pronlise, and the situation of the arlny ,vas like\vise improved. 
General Hope's junction ,vas accon1plished; and as the attention 
of the 
"'rench ,vas turned to,varùs l\Iadrid, there ,yas no reason to 
doubt that Baird's junction could likeváse be effected. On the other 
hand, there ,vas no certainty that the capital would remain firm 
,vhen danger pressed, none that it ,vould be able to reBist, none that 
the exanlple ,vould spread; yet \vithout it did so nothing ,vas gained, 
because it ,vas only by a union of heart and hand throughout the 
,,-hole country, that the great po,ver of the French could be suc- 
cessfully resisted. 
In a matter so balanced., l\Ioore, as might be expected from an 
enterprising general, aùopted the bolùest and Inost generous side. 
lIe ordered Baird, ,vho, after destroying some store
, had fallen 
back to Villa Franca, to concentrate his troops at Astorga, and he 
himself prepared for an advance; but as he remained ,vithout any 
further information of the fate of l\Iadrid, he sent Colonel Graham 
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to obtain illtplligence of ,vhat ,vas passing, and to carry his ans,ver 
to l\Iorla. This resolution being taken, he ,vrote to 
Ir. Frere, 
cahnly eXplaining the reason
 for his past conduct, and those ,vhich 
actuated hinl in forn1Ìng a fresh plan of operation. "I ,yish anx- 
jously," 
aid this noble-n1Înded nlan in conclusion, "I ,vish axiously, 
as the Itiu cr 's minister, to continue upon the mo
t confidential foot- 
ing ,vith y
u, and I hope, as ,ye have but one interest, the public 
,,"
lfarc, though ,ye occasionally see it in different aspects, that this 
,vill not disturb the harmony ,yhich should subsist bet,vecn us. 
Fully inlpressed as I an1 ,vith these scntÜnents, I shall abstain from 
any rClnarks upon the tw'o letters from you, delivered to n1e last 
night and this 1110rning by Colonel Charmilly, or on the message 
,vhich acconlpanied thC111. I certainly at first did feel and expressed 
lTIuch indignation at a person like him being made the channel of 
a communication of that sort froln you to me. These feelings are 
at an end, and I dare say they never ,viII be created to,vards you 
. " 
agaIn. 
'rhe plan of operations no,v occupied his mind. The Somosierra 
and the Guadarama ,vere both in possession of the enemy, ,vhere- 
fore no direct movement could be made to,vards l\Iadrid; and as the 
rear of Baird's troops '
tas still several marches behind Astorga, a 
general movement on the side of the capital could not commence 
before the 12th of the Inonth. Zaragoza, the General kne,v, ,vas 
determined to stand a second siege, and he had the guarantee of 
the first that it would be an obstinate stand; he had received froln 
the Junta of Toledo a formal assurance of their resolution to bury 
themselves under the ruins of the to\vn sooner than submit; and he 
'vas inforu1cd from several quarters that the southern provinces 
,vere forv{arding cro,vds of fresh levies. Ron1ana at this time also 
,vas in correspondence ,vith hin1, and, ,vith the usual exaggeration of 
a Spaniard, declared his ability to aid hÍ1n ,vith an army of t,venty 
thousand n1en. Upon these data Sir John 1\1:oore forn1ed a plan, 
bearing the stamp of genuine talent and enterprise, ,vhether it he 
exalnined as a political or military measure. 
lIe supposed the French Emperor to be more anxious to strike 
a heavy blo\'T against the English, and to shut them out of Spain, 
than to overrun allY particular province, or O'et possession of any 
to'Vll in the Peninsula. lIe resolved, theref;re, to thro,v hiInself 
upon the c0111munications of the French anny, hoping, if fortune 
,vas L'1.vorable, to inflict a severe 10S8 upon the troops ,vhich guarded 
them, before aid could arrive. If Napoleon, suspendin (J' his opera- 
tions against the south, should detach them largely, 1\I
drid ,vould 
thereby be succored; if he did not detach la1"O"ely, the British 
could hold their ground, 1\loore knew ,yell that a great COIn.. 
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mander would in such a case be more likely to unite his ,vholc 
army, and fall upon the troops ,vhich thus ventured to place them- 
selves on his line of operations; but, to relieve the Spaniards at a 
critical moment, and to give time for the southern provinces to or- 
ganize their defence and to recover courage, he ,vas "Tilling thus to 
draw the ,vhole of the enemy upon himself: lIe felt that, in doing 
so, he con1prornised the safety of his o\vn army, that he must glide 
along the edge of a precipice, that he must cross a gulf on a rotten 
plank; but he also kne,v the martial qualities of his soldiers, he had 
confidence in his o,vn genius, and the occasion being ,vorthy of a 
great deed, he dared essay it even against Napoleon. 
Colonel Graham returned on the 9th, bringing the first intimation 
of the capitulation of the capital. lIe had been able to proceed no 
farther than Talayera, \vhere he encountered t\VO 111en1bers of the 
Supren1e Junta. By then1 he ,yas told that the French, being 
from t\venty to thirty thousand strong, possessed the Retiro; that 
the people retained their arn1S, and that La Peña, ,vith thirty 
thousand. men of the aru1Y of the centre, ,vas at Guadalaxara; that 
fourteen thousand of St. Juan's and Heredia's forces ,vere assembled 
at Almarez; and that Ron1ana, ,vith \vhon1 they anxiously desired 
the Engli
h should unite, had like"Tise an arn1Y of thirty thousand 
fighting men: finally, they assured Colonel Grahan1 that the n10st 
energetic n1easures ""ere in activity ,vherever the cnen1Y's presence 
did not control the patriots. 
:Thlortifying as it ,vas to find that l\Iadrid, after so llluch boasting, 
should have held out but one day, the event itself did not destroy 
the ground of 1\Ioore's resolution to ad.vance. Undoubtedly it ,vas 
so much lost; it diIninished the hope of arousing the nation, and it 
increased the danger of the British arlny, by letting loose a greater 
nUlnber of the enemy's troops; but as a diversion for the south it 
might still succeed, and as long as there ,vas any hope, the reso- 
lution of the English General ,vas fixed, to prove that he ,,,"ould not 
abandon the cause, even ,vhen the Spaniards ,,,,ere abandoning it 
thenlsel Yes. 
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British army advances towards ;Burgos-Frenc!l Ol
tposts surprised at Rucc1a- 
Lettrr f'rotn ßerthier to Soult Intercepted-DIrectIOn of the lnarch challged- 

lr. Stuart and a Incmbcr of the Junt.a arrive at head-qnarters-Arrogan't and 
insulting Jetter of' 
rr. :Frcrc-Noble answer. 
f Sir John 
loore-Brìtìsh army 
unitetl at 
Iayorga; their force m
d. composlt,lOn-lncOIlSlgtent conel,uet of Ho- 
IJlfina. his character-Sault'::; posItiOn und 10rce8; concentrates Ius army at 
Carrio;l-Conlbat of cavalry at Salwg'un-The British army retircg to Benevente 
-The Emperor n
ove8 frotH 1Iadri.d 1 pas
C8 th.e Guadan
1
1a, arr
ves at Torde- 
sinns, expect:') to Interrupt the British hne of n:treat, falls-13nc1g-e of Castro 
GonzaIo acstroved-Cornbat of cavalry at Beneventc-General Lefebre taken 
-Soult f(wces the bridge of }Iam
illa; takes Leon-The Elnperor unites hi
 
army at Astorga; hears of the Austrian war; order8 1\larshal Soult to pnrsne 
the English anny, and returns to France. 
'THE for,vard 1110vement of the British army c0111menced on t11e 
11 th of Decenlber. l\Ioore's first intention \vas to n1a1'ch ,vith his 
0\"11 and IIope's division to Valladolid, ,vith a vie\v to cover the 
advance of his stores and to protect the junction of Sir David 
Baird's troops, the rear of ,vhich ,vas still behind Astorga; never- 
thele8:3 preparations for a retreat upon Portugal ,vere continued, 
and Sir David was ordered to form magazines at Benevente, 
Astorga, '"'Illa Franca, and Lugo, by ,vhich arrangement t\VO lines of 
operation ,vere secured, and a greater freedo1l1 of action obtained. 
The 13th head-quarters were at Alaejos; t,vo brigades and Lord 
Paget's cavalry at Toro; General IIope at 'Torre cilIa ; General 
Charles Ste\yart's horsemen at Rueda, having the night before sur- 
prised there fifty infantry and thirty dragoons, ,vho ð.eclared that in 
the Freneh army it ,vas believed that the English "
ere retreating 
to Portugal. 
At Alaejos an il1tereepted despatch of the Prince of N eufchâtel 
,vas brought to head-quarters, and the contents ,vere important 
enough to change the direction of the march. It ,vas addressed to 
the Duke of Dahnatia, and described l\Iadrid as perfectly tranquil, 
the shops open, and the puLlic amusements going for,vard as in a 
time of profound peace. 1."he fourth corps of the army ,vas said 
to be at r.ralavera, on its ,yay to,vards Badajos, and this JnOVelnent, 
it ,vas observed, ,vould force the English to retire to Portugal, if, 
contrary to the Emperor's bclief, they ha.d not already done so. 
The fifth corps ,va
 on the l11arch to Zaragoza, and the eighth to 
Burgos. Soult was therefore directed to drive the Spaniards into 
Gallicia, to occupy Leon, Benevente, and Zamora, and to keep- the 
flat country in subjection; for ,vhich purpose his t\VO divisions of 
infantry, and the cavalry brigades of Franceschi and Debelle were 
considered sufficient. ' 
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It is remarkable that the first correct information of the ca- 
pitulation of l\ladrid should have been thus acquired froln the 
enemy, ten days after the event had taken p1ace; nor is it less 
curious, that ,vhile 1\11'. Frere's letters ,vere filled ,vith vivid descrip- 
tions of Spanish enthusiasln, Napoleon should have been so con- 
vinced of their passiveness, as to send this Í1uportant despatch by 
an officer, ,vho rode post, ,vithout an escort, and in safety, until his 
abusive language to the post-luaster at Valdcstillos created a 
tumult, in which he lost his life. Captain 'Vaters, an English 
officer sent to obtain intelligence, happening to arrive in that place, 
heard of the lllurder, and Ï1TIluediately purchased the despatch for 
t,venty dollars; and the accidental illforn1ation thus obtained ,vas 
the nlore valuable, as neither money nor patriotislTI had hitherto 
induced the Spaniards to bring any intelligence of the enenlY's 
situation, and each step the army had made ,vas in the dark. It 
,vas no,v ho\vever certain that Burgos ,vas or ,,"ould be strongly 
protected, and that Baird's line of n1arch ,vas unsafe if Soult, fol- 
lo\ving these instructions, advanced. On the other hand, as the 
French appeared to be ignorant of the British nl0Yenlents, there 
,vas some chance of surprising and beating the second corps before 
Napoleon could COlue to its succor. I-Iope, therefore, ,vas ordered 
to pass the Duero at Tordesillas, and direct his luarch upon Ville- 
pando; head-quarters ,vere renloved to Toro; and 'Talderas ,vas 
given as the point of junction to Baird's division, the head of 
,vhich ,vas no,v at Benevente. 
The 16th l\:I1'. Stuart arrived at Toro, accompanied by Don 
F. X. Caro, a member of the 
panish government, ,vho brought 
t,vo letters, the one fron1 the Junta, the other from 1\11". Frere. * 
That froln the J nnta c0111plained, that 'v hen R0111ana proposed to unite 
fourteen thousand picked 111e11 to the British arlny, \vith a vie\v to 
n1ake a for\vard movement, his offer had been disregarded, and a 
retreat determined upon, in despite of his earnest remonstrances; 
this retreat they declared to be uncalled for, and highly impolitic, 
"as the enemy was never so near his ruin as in that moment." 
If the Spanish and British armies should unite, they said, it ,vonld 
give 

 liberty to the Peninsula," that "Ronlana, ,vith his fourteen 
thousand select men," ,vas still ready to join Sir John l\Ioore, and 
that "thirty thousand fresh levies ,vould, in a month, be added to 
the ranks of the allied force." 
This tissue of falsehoods-for Ron1ana had approved of the inten- 
tion to retreat, and never had above six thousand men armed-,vas 
addressed to 1\11'. Frere, and by him transmitted to the General, 
together \vith one from himself
 which, in allusion to the retreat 
* Sir J ohn11oore's Papers, MS. 
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upon Portugal, contained the follo,ving extraordinary passages:* 
"I 11lean the inlIDense responsibility ,vith ,vhich you charge your- 
self by adopting, upon a supposed nlÌlitary necessity, a. lneasure 
,vhieh lllust he füllo,vcd by Í1nmediate if not final ruin to our ally, 
aud by indelible disgrace to the country ,vith ,yhose resource
 you 
are intrusted." "I am unw'illing to enlarge upon a subject in 
,vhich 111Y teelings must be stifled, or expressed at the risk of ofIencc, 
,vhich, ,yith such an interest at stake, I should fepl un\villing to ex- 
cite; but this nluch I n1ust say, that if the British arlny had been 
sent abroad :fiJI' the express purpose of doing the utmost possible 
lnischief to the Spanish cause, ,vith the single exception of not firing 
a shot against their troops, they ,voulrl, according to the Ineasures 
no,v announced as about to be pursued, have completely fulfillcd 
their purpose." 
These letters ,vere dated at Truxillo; for the Junta, not think- 
ing thclllselves t'afe at Baclajos, had proceeded .bO far on their ,vay 
to Seville, and on that side the French had continued to adyance, 
the rC111nants of the Spanish armies to fly, and everything bore the 
n10st g100111Y appearance. ::\11'. Frere kne,v this. In a subsequent 
letter he ackno\vledged that the enthusiasln was .extingui8hed, and 
a general panic COlllll1encing at the mOlnent ,vhen he ,vas penning 
these offensive passages. He ,vas utterly ignorant of the llul11bcrs, 
the situation, anù the resources of the enemy; but he fonned 
hypotheses, and upon the streJlgth of them insulted Sir John 1\loo1'e, 
and endangered the interests of his country. In this Inanner the 
British General, ,vhile struggling ,vith unavoidable difficulties, had 
hi
 mind harassed by a repetition of reillonstrances and represent- 
ations, in ,,, hich conllnon sense, truth, and decency ,vere alike dis- 
regarded; but he did not fail to sho\v hO\\I" little personal feelings 
"
eighed \vith him in opposition to the public ,velfare. lIe had 
reason to suppose 1\1r. Frere had received his letter relative to 
CharlTIilly's mission, yet, as it ,Y:ìS not ackno,:vledged, he took ad- 
vantage of the on1Ïssion, and, ,vith singular propriety and dignity, 
thus noticed the plenipotentiary's second insulting con1ffiUllication : 
" JVith respect to your letter del:irered to nze at Toro by J1fr. Stuart, 
I shall not 'remark upon it. It is in the style of the two which 1-oere 
brvuglit to 'lne by Colonel Oharl1lÍlly, and consequently was ansu'ered 
b.1J 1ny letter oJ" tIle Gtll, of 'which I send '!Iou a duplicate; that subject 
. I 1 !" 

S, {lOpe, at rest. 
At 'roro Sir John 1\Ioore ascertained that ROma113., although 
a ware of the advance of the nritish, and engaged to support thenl, 
,vas retiring into Gallicia. N olninally c0111manùer-in-chief of the 
Spanish armies, he ,yas at the head of a fe\v thousand nliseraùle 
* Sir J olm 1Ioore's Papers, MS. 
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soldiers; for the Spaniards, ,vith great ingenuity, contrived to have 
no general ,,"'hen they had an arlllY, and no arIllY ,,-hen they hacl a 
general.*' After the dispersion of Blake's people at Reynosa, Ro- 
Inana rallied about five thou::;and Inen at l
enedo, in the valley of 
Cabernuigo, and endeavored to ll1ake a stand on the borders of the 
Asturias; but "Tithout any success, for the vile conduct of the .1\_s- 
turian Junta, joined to the terror created by the French victories, 
had cOlnpletely subdued the spirit of the peasantry, and ruined the 
resources of that province. ROinana con1plained that, ,vhen checked 
for n1isconduct, his soldiers quitted their standa.rds: indeed, that 
any should have been found to join their colors is to be achuired; 
for, an10ng the sores of Spain, there ,vas none n10re cankered, n10re 
disgusting,.... than the venality, the injustice, the profligate corruption 
of the Asturian authorities. 'Vithout a blush, they openly divided 
the English subsidies, and defråuded not only the soldiers of their 
pay and equiplnents, but the n1iserable peasants of their hire, doub- 
ling the ,vretchechiess of poverty, and deriding the n1isery they 
occasioned by pOIllpOl1S declarations of their o""n virtue. 
Frolu the Asturias R.omana had led the ren1nants of Blake's 
force to Leon, about the period of 
fool'e's arrival at Salan1anca. 
Like others, he had been deceived as to the real state of the coun- 
try, and at this tin1e repented that he had returned to Spain. He 
,vas a person of talent, quickness, and information, but disqualified 
by nature for n1ilitary cOlnmand; a 
ively principle of error per- 
vaded all his notions of ,val', and no man ever bore the title of gene- 
ral \yho ,vas less capable of comn1anding an army. Neither ,vas 
he exempt. from the prevailing weakness of his countrymen. At 
this n10ment, ,vhen he had not strength to stand upright, his letters 
were teeming \vith gigantic offensiye projects; and although he had 
before approved of the intention to retreat, he ,vas no\v as ready to 
urge a for\vard 1110Yen1ent, pron1Í:.3Îng to co-operate ,yith Ì\venty 
thou
al1d soldier
, \vhen he could scarcely Inuster a third of that 
l1un1ber, and those only half arlned, and scarcely capable of distin- 
guishing their o\vn standards: and, at the very tÏ1ne he made the 
promise, he was retiring into Gallicia-not Ineaning to deceiv
e, for 
he ,vas as ready to advance as to retreat; but this species of boa::;t- 
ing is inherent in his nati . It has been asserted that Caro offered 
the chief command of the Spanish armies to Sir John 
Ioore, and 
that the latter refused it.. This is not true. Caro had no po\ver to 
do so, and there ,yere no armies to cornmand; but that gentleman, 
in his intervie,v, either ,vas or affected to be 
atisfied of the sound- 
* Ibid. Colonel Syrne's Correspondence. General Leith. 
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ne
s of the English G.eneral's vie\ys, and ashalned of the folly of 
the Junta. 
The It;th, h(->ad-quarters ,vere at Castro Nuevo, froin \vhich place 
1\loore \vrote to I
olnana, inf()rlning him of his intention to fall upon 
Soult. lIe desired his co-operation, and requested that the 1\1a1'- 
quis ,vould, according to his o,vn plan given to the British minister 
in London, re:-,erve the ,A.st.urias for hip. o,vn line of con1n1unication, 
and leave Gallicia to the 13ritish. '1"he latter ,vere no,v in fun 
march. Baird ,Y:lS at Benevente, IIope at 'Tillepando, and the 
ca'Talry scouring the country on the side of 'T alIadolid, had 
everal 
successful skirIni
hes and took a nUlnber of prisoners. The 
"Irench 
could be no longer ignorant of the Inovement, and the English Gen- 
eral brought forw"ard his colun1ns rapidly. On the 20th the 'v hole 
of the forces ,vere united, the cavalry at :Thlelgar Abaxo, the infantry 
at 
layorga, and as n1uch concentrated as the necessity of obtaining 
cover in a country devoid of fuel and deep with sno'\v ,vollld per- 
mit. The ,veather ,vas exceedingly severe and the marches long; 
but a more robust set of men never took the field. 1"1hcir discipline 
,vas adlnirable, and there ,yere very fe,v stragglers; the experience 
of one or t\VO can1paigns alone ,ya,s \vantil1g to ll1ake a perfect 
army. rrhe nUlllber ,vas how'ever slnall; nominally it ,vas nearly 
thirty-five thousand, but four regin1ents ,yere still in Portugal, and 
three nlore ,yere left by Sir David Baird at Lugo and Astorga; 
one thousand six hundred and eighty-seven men ,vere detached, 
and four thousand and five ,vere in ho
pital. Hence the actual 
nUlnber present under anTIS on the 19th of Decen1ber ,vas only 
nineteen thousand and fifty-three infantry, hvo thousand hvo hun- 
dred and seventy-eight cavalry, and one thousand three hundred 
and fifty-eight gunners-forming a total of twenty-three thousand 
five hundred and eighty-three men, ,vith sixty pieces of a,rtill ery. 
They "'"ere organized in three divisions-a reserve, t,vo light brig- 
ades of infantry, and one division of cavalry; four batteries were 
attached to the infantry, two to the cavalry, and one ,vas kept in 
reserve. l\Ieau\vhile Romana, ,vho had been able to bring forward 
very fe,v men, promised to n1arch in t,vo columns by Almanzer and 
Guarda, and sent some information of the enen1Y's position. But 
Sir John 1\loore depended little upon his .ntelligence, ,vhen he found 
him, even 
o late as the 19th of December, upon the faith of il1fonn- 
ation fi'om the Junta, representing l\1adrid as still holding out; and, 
\vh<:n the 
dvan
ed posts 'were ah'eady engaged at Sahagun, pro- 

oslng an IntervIew at Benevente t9 arrange the plan of opera- 
hons. 
On the French side, Soult \vas concentratinO' his force on the 
Carrion. After his rapid and brilliant success at the opening of the 
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catnpaign, his corps ,va.s ordered to remain on the defensive, until 
the movelnents against 'Tudela and 
Iadrid "
ere completed, and the 
despatches directing hin1 to recommence his offensive operations, 
,vere, as ,ye have seen, intercepted on the 12th; but on the 1 Gth, 
he bec
llne acquainted ,vith the advance of the English army.* At 
that period, General Bonnet's division occupied Barquera de San 
Vincente and Potes, on the Dcba, watching some thousand 

sturi- 
ans ,vhom Ballasteros had collected near Llanes; l\lerle's and 
J\Iern1eì-'s divisions ,vere on the Carrion, Franceschi's dragoons at 
Valladolic1, Debelle's at Sahagun. rThe ,,,hole formed a total of 
sixteen or seventeen thousand infantry, and t,yelve hundred cav- 
alry, present under arms, of ,vhich only eleven thousand infantry 
and t\velve hundred cavalry could, ,vithout uncovering the Ï1npor- 
taut post of Santander, be opposed to the advance of the British.t 
Soult, alanned at this disparity of force, required Generall\Iathicu 
DU111:1S, commandant at Burgos, to direct all the divisions and 
detachments passing through that town, ,vhatever 111ight be their 
origiual destination, upon the Carrion, and this decisive conduct 
,vas approved by the Emperor.i 
On the 21st, Bonnet's division was still on the Deba, but l\Ier- 
111et'8 ,vas in the to,vn of Carrion, 
Ierle's at Saldaña; Franceschi's 
cavalry had retired from Valladolid to Riberos de la Cuesca, De- 
belle's continued at Sahagun, and thirteen hundred dragoons, under 
General Lorge, arrived at Palencia from Burgos. 1\Ieantime, the 
"fteenth and tenth British hussars, having quitted l\Ielgar Abaxo 
during the night, came close to Sahagun before day light on the 
21st. '1'he tenth marched straight to the to\Vl1, ,vhile the fifteenth 
turned it by the right, and cndeavored to cut off the enC111Y; a 
patrol gave the alarn1, and \vhcn four hundred of the fifteenth had 
reached the rear of the village, they 'v ere opposed by a line of six 
hundred French dragoons. The tenth ,vere not in sight, but. Lord 
Paget, after a fe,v nloments, charged ,vith the fifteenth, broke the ene- 
DIY'S line, and pursued them for some distance. Some Í\venty killed, 
t\VO lieutenant-colonels, and eleven other officers, ,y
th a hundred 
and fifty-four men prisoners, ,yere the result of this affair, ,vhich 
lasted about t\venty minutes. Debelle then retired to Santerbas; 
the Engli:-3h infantry occupied Sahagun, and head-quarters ,ycre 
establi
hed there. During these events Romana remained at 
l\lancilla, and it ,vas evident that no assistance could be expected 
ii"onI hilll. ".rhe truth ,vas, that, ashamed of exposing the ,veak- 
ness and n1Ïsery of his troops, he kept a,vay, for, after all his 


* 8, Journal of Operations, MS. 
t Ibid. 
t Ibid. 
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prolni5e
, he ('ould not produce six thousand fighting 
ell. IIis 
letters ho\vever ,ycre, as usual, extre1nely encouragIng. The 
French forcp 1.n Spain was e,:cceedinglll 'll'cak, Palq,fox had not been 
defeated at Tudela,. Soult, 'l.ncludÚ
g Bonnet's 
t
"'is'ion, had scarce(1j 
nine thousand nlen of all anus,. 'It 'lvas an object to surround and 
destroy ltÙn before lw cfJuld be succored ;-and other follies of this 
nature. 
The En,:rlish troops having no\y ouhnarclied their supplies, halted 
ü . . 
the 22d and 23d, and Soult, 'whose IntentIon ,vas to act on the 
defensive, hastened the 11larch of the reinforcelnents frorn the side 
of Burgos; yet being fearful for his c0111municatioll \vith Placentia, 
]le abnudoned Saldaiïa on the 23d, and concentrated his infantry at 
Carrion.* Debelle's cavalry again advanced to Villatilla and Villà- 
cuenda-, Franceschi relnained at Riberos, the dragoons of General 
Lorge occupied Paredes, and General Dumas pushed on the divi- 
sions of the eighth corps, of which Laborde's ,vas already arrived 
at Palencia; Loison's and I-Ieudelet's follo\ved at the distance of 
hvo days' march, but they \vere \veak. Sir John l\Ioore's plan ,vas 
to lllove during the night of the 23d, so as to arrive at Carrion by 
daylight on the 24th, to force the bridge, and afterwards, ascending 
the river, to fall upon the main body of the enemy, which, his 
inforn1ation led hinl to believe, ,vas still at Saldaña, This attack 
,vas, ho,vever, but a secondary oùject; his attention ,vas constantly 
directed to,vards 1\ladrid. To beat the troops in his front "rould 
be a victory of little value beyond the honor, because the third and 
fourth corps ,vere so near; the pith of the operation ,vas to tempt 
the Emperor from l\Iadrid, and his 11larch from that capital ,yas to 
be the signal for a retreat, 'v hich sooner or later ,vas inevitable. ' 
To clra \y Napoleon fi'OIll the south ,vas l\Ioore's design, and it 
behoves the man to be alert 1vho interposes bet\veen the lion and 
his prey. On the 23d, Ronutna first gave notice that the :French 
"'"ere ill l1lotion from the side of l\Iadrid; and in the night of the 
23d, when the troops 1vere actualJy in march to,vards Carrion, this 
intelligence ,vas confirmed by the General's own spies,-all their 
reports agreed that the ,vhole French arluy ,vas in movement to 
crush the English: the fourth corps had been halted at Talavera, 
the fifth at Vittoria, the eighth ,vas closing up to reinforce the 
second, and the Elnperor in person ,vas marching to,vards the 
Guadaran1a. The principal objects of Sir John 
Ioore's advance 
were thus a.ttained; the siege of Zaragoza ,vas delayed, the 
southern provinces were allowed t9 breathe, and it only renlained 
for him to prove, by a timely retreat, that this offensive operation, 
although hazardous, ,vas not the result of improvident rashness" 
* S. Journal of Operations, MS. 
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nor ,veakness of mind, but the hardy enterprise of a great COIn- 
luander acting under peculiar circumstances. As a lnilitary lnea- 
sure, hi
 judgnlent condemned it; as a political one, he thought it 
of doubtful advantage, because Spain was really passive; but he 
had desired to give the Spaniards an opportunity of Inaking one 
more struggle for independence. That ,vas done. If they could 
not, or would 110t profit of the occ::tE'ion, if their hearts ,vere faint 
or their hands feeble, the shame and the loss ,vere their o,vn; the 
Briti5h General had done enough-enough for honor, enough for 
utility, nlore than enough for prudence; the llladness of the tinles 
required it. His army ,vas already on the verge of destruction, the 
enenlY's force ""as hourly increasing in his front, the first symp- 
toms of a retreat ,vould bring it headlong on, and ill the mean tinle 
the Emperor threatened the line of comn1unication ,vith Gallicia, 
and by the rapidity of his march left no time for consideration. 
After the first burst, by ,vhich he s,vept the northern provinces, 
and planted his standards on the banks of the Tagus, that monarch 
had put all the resources of his subtle genius into activity, endea- 
voring to soften the public mind, and by engrafting benefits on the 
terror his victories had created, to gain over the people; but, at 
the same time, he was gathering in his extended ,ving
, and pre- 
paring for a new flight, which ,vould have carried him over the 
southern kingdoms of the Peninsula, and given hinl the rocks of 
Lisbon as a resting place for his eagles. l\Iadrid ,vas tranquil, 
and Toledo, notwithstanding her heroic pronlises, had never shut 
her gates; one division of the first corps occupied that to,vn, an- 
other ,vas in Ocaña, and the light cavalry scoured the ,vhole of La 
l\Iancha, even to the borders of Andalusia; the fourth corps, and 
l\Iilhaud's and Lasalle's horsemen, ,vere at Talavera, preparing to 
lnarch to Badajos, and sixty thousand men, ,vith one hundred and 
fifty guns and fifteen days' provisions in carts, ,vere revie,ved at 
the gates of l\Iadrid upon the 19th; three days afterwards they 
,vere in full march to intercept the line of Sir John l\Ioore's retreat. 
Napoleon was informed of that General's advance on the 21st, 
and in an instant the Spaniards, their juntas, and their armies, were 
dislnissed fom his thoughts; his corps were arrested in their differ- 
ent movements, ten thousand men ,vere left to control the capital, 
and on the evening of the 22d fifty thousand men were at the foot 
of the Guadarama. A deep sno,v choked the passes of the Sierra, 
and, after t,velve hours of ineffectual toil, the advanced guards were 
still on the wrong side. 'fhe general conlnlanding reported that 
the road ,vas impracticable; but Napoleon, dismounting, placed 
himself at the head of the colunln, and, amidst storms of hail and 
drifting snow, led his soldiers over the mountain. 
fany men and 
VOL. I. 14 
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animals died during the passage, which lasted two days; but the 
Emperor, personally urging on the troops ,yith unceasing vehe- 
mence, reached Villacastin, fifty luiles fron1 l\Iadrid, on the 24th, 
and the 26th he was at Tordesillas ,vith the guards and the divi- 
sions of Lapisse and Dessolles; the dragoons of La Houssaye en- 
tered Vallaclolid on the same day, and l\larshal N ey, \vith the sixth 
corps, ,vas at Rio Seco. 
From Tordcsillas Napoleon, communicating ,vith Soult, inforJned 
him of these 111ovements, concluding his despatch thus: " Our CGl'- 
aIry scouts are ab"eady at Benevente. If the English pass to-day Ùt 
their posl
tion, they are lost,. 'if, on the contrary, they attack you 'with 
all tlzeir force, 'retire one day's march,. the fa1.ther they proceed
 tile 
Detter for us. If tlley retreat, pursue thein closely."* Then, full of 
hope, he hastened himself to V alderas, but had the mortification to 
learn that, not\vithstanding his rapid march, having scarcely rested 
night or day, he 'was twelve hours too late. The British ,vere 
across the Esla! In fact Soult ,vas in full pursuit ,vhen this letter 
was written; for Sir John l\Ioore, ,veIl a,vare of his o,vn situation, 
had giyen orders to retreat the moment the intelligence of N apo- 
leon's march from l\Iadrid reached hinl, and the heavy baggage \vas 
immediately Inoved to the rear, ,vhile the reserve, the light brig- 
ades, and the cavalry, remained at Sahagun-the latter pushing 
patrols up to the enemy's lines, and skirmishing to hide the retro- 
grade march. 
The 24th, General IIope, with t,vo divisions, had gone back by 
the road of l\Iayorga, Baird, ,yith another, by that of ,r alencia de 
San Juan, where there ,vas a ferry-boat to cross the Esla river. 
The l\Iarquis of Romana undertook to guard the bridge of l\Iall- 
silla. The enemy's dragoons, under Lorge, arrived the same day 
at Frechilla, and the division of Laborde entered Paredes. The 
25th the General-in-chief; ,vith the reserve and light brigades, fol- 
lo\ved the route of Hope's column to Valderas, and the 26th, Baird 
passed the Esla at Valencia, and took post on the other side, but 
with some difficulty, for the boat ,vas small, the fords deep, and the 
river rising. The troops, under the commander-in-chie
 approached 
the bridge of Castro Gonzalo early in the Inorning of the 26th, but 
the stores ,yere a long time passinO', a dense fog intercepted the 
vie\v, and so nicely timed ,vas the 
arch, that thè scouts of the 
imperial horsemen \vere already infesting the flank of the column, 
and even carried off some of the baC" g acre. 
o 0 
As the left bank of the river commandeù the bridge, General 
Robert Cra\yfurd remained with a brigade of infantry and two guns 
to protect the passage; for the cavalry was still in the rear, ,vatch- 
* S, J ounuù of Operations, 
IS. 
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ing Soult, ,vho, a,vare of the retreat, was pressing forward in pur- 
suit. 1\Iean,vhile Lord Paget, after passing l\Iayorga, 'was inter- 
cepted by a strong body of horse, which belonged to N ey's corps, 
and ,vas enlbattled on a s1velling ground close to the road. Though 
the soil ,vas deep and soaked ,vith sno,v and rain, two squadrons of 
the tenth, riding stiffly up, gained the summit, and not,vithstanding 
the enenlY's advantage of numbers and p08ition, killed hventy men 
and captured one hundred. This ,vas a bold and hardy action; 
but the English cavalry had been engaged more or less for twelve 
successive days, ,,,ith such fortune and bravery that above five hun- 
dred prisoners had already fallen into their hands; and their lead- 
ers being excellent, their confidence ""as unbounded. 
FroIn l\Iayorga Lord Paget proceeded to Benevente; but the 
Duke of Dahnatia, ,vith great j udglnent, no,,," pU5hed for Astorga 
by the road of l\IanciIla, 'whereupon Romana, leaving three thou- 
sand men and t,yO guns to defend the bridge at the latter place, fell 
back to Leon. * Thus, by a critical march, l\Ioore recoyered his 
conlIDunications ,vith Gallicia, and had so far baftled the Emperor; 
but his position ,vas by no means safe, or even tenable. 
The to,vn of Benevente, a rich open place, remarkable for a 
small, but curious 1\Ioorish castle, containing a fine collection of 
ancient arnlor, is situated in a plain that, extending from the Gal- 
lician mountains to the neighborhood of Burgog, appears to be 
boundless. The river Esla ,yound through it, about four nliles in 
front of Benevente, and the bridge of Castro GOllza1o ,va.s the key 
to the to'wn; but the right bank of the Esla ,vas cOlnpletely COln- 
manded from the further side, and there ,vere nlany ford
. Eigh- 
teen miles higher up, at Valenèia de San Juan, a shorter road froln 
l\Iayorga to Astorga crossed the river by the ferry-boat; and at 
l\Iancilla, the passage being only defended by Spaniards, ,vas in a 
manner open to Soult, for Romana had not destroyed the arches of 
the bridge. Beyond l\Iancilla, under the hills skirting this great 
plain, stood the to,vn of Leon, ,vhich ,vas inclosed w'ith ,valls, and 
capable of re::;isting a sudden assault. 
l\loore, a'vare of his incapacity, resolved to remain no longer 
than ,vas necessary to clear out his magazines at Benevente, and 
to cover the march of his stores. But the road to Astorga by Leon 
,vas much shorter than that through Benevente; and as Romana 
,vas inclined to retreat to Gallicia, Sir John requested that he ,vould 
maintain himself at Leon as long as he could, and repeated his 
desire to have that province left open for the English army. Ro- 
mana, ,vho assented to both these requests, had a great rabble with 
him; and as Leon ,vas a ,valled place, and a number of citizens 
* S. Journal of Operations, MS. 
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and volunteers ,yere willing' and eyen eager to fight, the tow"n might 
haye lnade re::--istance. 1\loo1'e hoped that it ,yould do so, and gave 
orders to break do,vl1 the bridge at Castro Gonzalo in his o\vn front, 
the monlent the stragglers and baggage should have passed; but 
at this tÎlne the bad ex::unple of murmuring given by men of high 
rank had descended lo,ver, n1any regiu1cntal officers neglected their 
duty, and ,,'hat ,yith the dislike to a retreat, the severity of the 
,veather, and the inexpericnce of the army, the previous fine disci- 
pline of the troops \yas broken down. Such disgraceful excesses 
had been conllnitted at Valderas, that the General issued severe 
orders, justly reproaching the soldiers for their evil deeds, and 
appealing to the honor of the army to amend them. 
On the night of the 26th, the light cavalry of the imperial guard, 
riding close up to the bridge of Castro Gonzalo
 captured some 
""'0111en and baggage, and endeavored to surprise the post, which 
gave rise to a relnarkable display of courage and discipline. John 
'Valton and Richard Jackson, private soldiers of the forty-third, 
being posted beyond the bridge, ,vere directed, on the approach of 
an enelny, the one to stand firm, the other to fire and run back to 
the brow' of the hill, to give notice whether there ,vere many or 
fe,v. Jackson fired, but ,vas overtaken, and received twelve or 
fòurteen sabre cuts in an instant; nevertheless he canle staggering 
on, and ga.ve the signal, ,vhile 'Va1ton, with equal resolution, stood 
his ground and ,younded several of the assailants, ,yho then retired, 
leaving hÏ1n unhurt; but his cap, knapsack, belts, and n1usket, were 
cut in above t,venty places, and his bayonet ,vas bent double and 
notched like a saw. The 27th, the cavalry and the stragglers being 
all over the river, General Cra-wfurd commenced the destruction of 
the bridge amidst torrents of rain and snow; and ,vhile half the 
troops ,vorked, the other half kept the enemy at bay from the 
heights on the left bank, for the cavalry scouts of the imperial 
guard were spread over the plain, 
At ten o'clock at night a large party of French, follo,ving some 
,vagons, again endeavored to pass the piquets and gallop do,vn to 
the bridge; that failing, a few dismounted, and extending to the 
right and left, cOllilnenccd a skirmishing fire, ,vhile others remained 
ready to charge, if the position of the troops, ,vhich they expected 
to ascertain by this schelne, should offer an opportunity. The event 
did not ans,ver their expectations, and this anxiety to interrupt the 
"york induced General Cra'\vfurd to destroy t\VO arches of the bridge, 
and to blo\v up the connecting buttress; yet the l11asonry was so 
solid and difficult to pierce, that it was not until twelve o'clock in 
the night of the 28th that all the preparations \vere completed. 
The troops then descended the heights on the left bank, and pass- 
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ing ,vith the greatest silence, by single files, over planks laid across 
the broken arches, gained the other side ,vithout loss; an instance 
of singular good fortune, for the night ,vas dark and tempestuous, 
the riyer, rising rapidly ,vith a roaring noise, ,vas threatening to 
burst over the planks, and the enen1Y ,vas close at hand. To have 
resisted an attack in such an a,vk,vard situation ,vould have been 
impossible, but happily the retreat of the troops ,,-as undiscovered, 
and the mine ,,"'as sprung ,vith good effect. 
Cra,vfurd marched to Benevente, ,vhere the cavalry and the 
reserve still renlained. Here several thousand infantry slept in 
the upper part of an in1mense convent built round a square, and a 
frightful catastrophe was impending; for the lo,ver galleries were 
so thickly sto,ved with the horses of the cavalry, that it ,vas scarcely 
possible to pass them; there was but one entrance, and hvo officers 
of the forty-third, returning from the bridge, on entering the con- 
vent, perceived that a large windo,v-shutter "ras on fire, that in a 
fe,v ll10ments the straw under the horses ,vould ignite, and six thou- 
sand men and animals ll1Ust inevitably perish in the flames. One 
of these officers, Captan Lloyd, a man of great strength, activity, 
and of a presence of ll1Ïnd ,vhich never failed, 1nade a sign of 
silence to his con1panion, and then springing on to the nearest horse, 
ran along the backs of the others, until he reached the blazing 
shutter, ,vhich he tore off its hinges anù cast out of the ,vindo,y, 
and then a,vakening a fe,v men, cleareù the passage ,vithout any 
alarm, ,vhich in such a case would have been as destructive as the 
fire. 
Two days' rest had been gained at Benevente, but as very little 
could be done to remove the stores, the greatest part 'v ere de- 
stroyed. The army ,vas and had been from the first ,vithout suffi- 
cient means of transport, the General had no money to procure it, 
and the ill-,vill of the Spaniards and the shuffling conduct of the 
Juntas added infinitely to their difficulties. But time pressed. 
Hope and Fraser ll1arched by La Baneza, and reached Astorga 
the 29th, ,vhere Baird joined thenl from Valencia de San Juan; on 
the same day the reserve and Cra,vfurd's brigade quitted Bene- 
vente. The cavalry remained in the to\vn, leaving parties to ,vatch 
t.he fords of the Esla. In this state of affairs General Lefebre 
Degnouettes, seeing only a fe,v cavalry posts on the great plain, 
rather hastily concluded that there ,vas nothing to support them, 
and crossing the river at daybreak, by a ford a little ,yay uboye the 
bridge, ,vith six hundred horsemen of the ilnperial guard, advanced 
into the plain. The piquets under l\Iajor Loftus Ot\vay retired 
fighting, and being joined by a part of the third German hussars, 
even charged the leading French squadrons ,vith some effect. 
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General C. Stew.art then took the command, and the ground ,yas 
obstinately disput{'d, but the cnelllY advanced. At this nl0n1cnt the 
plain ,vas covered" ith stragglers, baggage-nlule:3, and follo,vers of 
the army, the to".n ,vas filleù ,vith tUllndt, the distant piquets and 
videttes ,vere seen galloping in fronl the right and left, the }1'rcnch 
,vere pressinO' for,vard boldly, and every appearance indicated that 
the enemy's 
rhole army "ras cOllling up and passing the river. 
Lord })3,O'ct òrclered the tenth hussars to mount and form under 
o 
the cover of son1e houses at the edge of the to,vn, for he desired 
to dr:.nv the el1elny, ,vhose real situation he had detected at once, 
,veIl into the plain before he attacked; in half an hour, everything 
'" as ready, and he gaye the signal. Then the tenth hussars gal- 
loped for".ard, the piquets that ,vere already engaged closed together, 
and the ""hole charged. The scene changed instantly; the enenlY 
,vere seen flying at full speed to,vards the river, the British follo,v- 
ing close at their heels, until the French squadrons, without break- 
ing their ranks, plunged into the streanl, and gained the opposite 
heights, ,vhere, like experienced soldiers, they ,vheeled instantly, 
and seemed inclined to conle for\vard a second time; but a battery 
of t\VO guns opened upon thenl, and after a fe,v rounds they 
retired. During the pursuit in the plain, an officer ,yas observed 
separating himself from the main body, and making tOl\rards ano- 
ther part of the river; being follo,ved, and refusing to stop, he was 
wounded a.nd brought in a prisoner. It ,vas General Lefebre 
DeSIlouettes. 
Although the imperial guards were outnumbered in the end, 
they ,vere very superior at the commencen1ent of this action, ,yhich 
,vas stiffly fought on both sides, for the British lost fifty men, and 
the French left fifty-five killed and ,vounded on the field, besides 
the General and other officers; according to Baron Larrey, seventy 
of those ,vho recrossed the river ,vere also ,vounded, 11laking a total 
loss of above t,vo hundred excellent soldiers. * Lord Paget main- 
tained his posts on the Esla, under an occasional cannonad e, until 
the evening, and then ,vithdre\v to La Baneza; and 'v hile these 
things 'vere passing, Napoleon arrived at Valderas, N ey at 'Tilla- 
ton, and Lapisse at Toro. The French troops were ,,"orn do\.vn 
,vith fatigue, yet the Emperor still urged them on. The Duke of 
Dalmatia, he said, ,vould intercept the English at Astorga, and their 
labors ,vould be finally re,varded. Nevertheless, the destruction 
of the bridge of Castro Gonzalo ,vas so ,vpll accoll1plished, that 
Í\venty-four hours ,vere required to ret)air it, the fords ,vere no,v im- 
passable, and it v
Tas the 30th before Bessières could cross the Esla; 
but on that day he passed through Benevente with nine thousand 
* Laney's Surgical Campaign. 
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cavalry, and bent his course to\vards La Baneza;* the same day 
Franceschi carried the bridge of l\lansilla de las 
Iulas by a single 
charge of his light horselnen, and captured the artiHery and one 
half of the Spanish division left to protect it. Romana immediately 
abandoned Leon and many stores, and the 31st the Duke of Dal- 
matia entered that to\vn \vithout firing a shot, \vhile the Duke of 
Istria, ,vith his cavalry, took possession of La Baneza; the ad- 
vanced posts were then pushed for\vard to the Puente d'Orvigo on 
one side, and the Puente de Valembre on the other.t The rear of 
the English army ,vas still in Astorga, the head-quarters having 
arrived there only the day before. 
In the preceding month large stores had been gradually brought 
up to thi:; to\vn by Sir David Baird, and as there 'v ere no means 
of transport to relnove them, orders \vere given, after supplying 
the imlnediate wants of the army, to destroy theln; but Romana, 
,vho would neither defend Leon nor l\Iansilla, had, contrary to his 
promises, pre-occupied Astorga with his fugitive arnlY, and when 
the English divisions marched in, such a tunlult and confusion arose, 
that no orders could be executed \vith regularity, no distribution 
made, nor the destruction of the stores be effected. The disorder 
thus unexpectedly produced ,vas very detrimental to the discipline 
of the troops, ,vhich the un\vearied efforts of the General had 
partly restored; the resources ,vhich he had depended on for the 
support of his soldiers becalne lllischievous, and contributed to dis- 
organize instead of nourishing them. Aud he had the further 
vexation to hear Romana, the principal caU8e of this n1isfortune, 
proposing, with troops unable to resist a thousand light infantry, to 
recommence offensive operations on a plan, in cOlnparison with 
\vhich the visions of Don Quixote \vere wisdom. 
On the 31st, the flank brigades separåted from the army at Bo- 
nil1as, and bent their course by cross-roads to\\Tards Orense and 
Vigo, being detached to lessen the pressure on the commissariat, 
and to cover the flanks of the arnlY; 
'raser's anù IIope's divi- 
sions entered Villa Franca, and Baird's division \vas at Benlbibre; 
the reserve, with the head-quarters, haIted at Cambarros, a village 
six miles from Astorga, until the cavalry fell back in the night to 
the same place, and then the reserve marched to Bembibre. The 
l\farquis of Romana, after doing so nluch mischief by crossing the 
line of march, left his infantry to wander as they pleased, and 
retired with his cavalry and SOlne guns to the valley of the 
finho, 
and the rest of his artillery mixed with the British army, but most 
of it ,vas captured before reaching Lugo. 
* Bulletin. 
t S. Journal of Operations, MS. 
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Upon the 1st of January the Elnperor took possession of Astorga, 
,vl1ere seventy thousand 11'rcl1ch inf1tnt.ry, ten thousa.nd cavalry, and 
two hundred pieces of artillery, after many days of incessant march- 
ing, w'ere no,v united. The congregation of this mighty force, 
while it eyinced the po,ver and energy of the French n10narch, 
attested also the genius of the English General, ,vho, ,vith a hand- 
ful of men, had found the means to arrest the course of the con- 
queror, and to dra\v him, ,vith the flo,ver of his arlny, to this relnote 
and unimportant part of the Peninsula, at the mOlllent \vhen Por- 
tugal, and the fairest provinces of Spain, were prostrate beneath 
the strength of his hand. That Spain, being in her extremity, Sir 
John 
Ioore succored her, and in the hour of ,veakness intercepted 
the blo,v 1vhich ,vas descending to crush her, no man of candor and 
honesty can deny. For ,vhat troops, 'v hat preparations, ,vhat cour- 
3gC, \vhat capacity was there in the south to have resisted, even 
for an instant, the progress of a man who, in ten days, and in the 
depth of ,vinter, crossing the sno,vy ridge of the Carpentinos, had 
traversed t,vo hundred miles of hostile country, and transported 
:fifty thousand men from l\Iadrid to Astorga, in a shorter tÏ1ne than 
a Spanish courier would have taken to travel the saIne distance? 
This stupendous march ,vas rendered fruitless by the quickness 
of his adversary; but Napoleon, though he had failed to destroy 
the English arlny, resolved, nevertheless, to cast it forth of the 
Peninsula, and being himself recalled to 
"'rance by tidings that 
the Austrian storm ,vas ready to burst, had fixed upon the Duke of 
Dalnlatia to continue the pursuit. For this purpose three divisions 
of cavalry and three of infantry were added to his former com- 
mand; but of these last, the two commanded by Generals Loison 
and Heudelet were several lllarches in the rear, and General Bon- 
net's remained ahvays in the l\Iontaña de Santander. IIence the 
,vhole number bearing arnlS which the Duke led immediately to 
the pursuit, was about twenty-five thousand men, of ,vhich four 
thousand t,vo hundred were cavalry, cOlnposing the divisions of 
Lorges, La Houssaye, and Franeeschi.* Fifty-four guns ,,"-ere ''lith 
the columns, Loison's and Heudelet's divisions fonowed by forced 
marches, and Soult ,,,,as supported by N ey with the sixth corps, 
wanting its third division, but mustering above sixteen thousand 
men under arms, the flo,ver of the French arnlY, together with 
thirty-seven pieces of artillery. Thus, including Laborde, I-Ieude- 
Jet, and Loison's division, nearly sixty thousand men and ninety- 
one guns ,yere put on the track of the English army. l\Ieau\vhile 
the Emperor returned to Valladolid, \vhere he received the addresses 
of the notables and deputies from l\Iadrid and other great towns, 
* S. Journal of Operations, 
IS. 
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and strove, by promises and other means, to "Tin the good opinion 
of the public. Appointing Joseph to be his lieutenant-general, he 
allotted sepa.rate provinces for each" corps d'armée," and directing 
t.he imperial guard to return to France, after three days' delay he 
departed himself ,vith scarcely an escort, but '\vith an astonishing 
speed that frustrated the designs ,vhich the Spaniards had, as some 
say, formed against his person. 


CHAPTER V. 


Sir John 1Ioore retreats towarns Vigo; is closely pursued-
Iiserable scene at 
Beu1bibrc-Excesscs at Villa Franca-Con1bat at Calcabellos-Death of Gen- 
eral Colbert-1Iarch to N ogales-Line of retreat changed from Vigo to Coruña 
-Skilful passagoe of the bridge of Constantino; skinnish there-The anny 
halts at Lugo-Sir J ohn 
ioore offers battle; it is not accepted; he makes a 
forced Inareh to Betenzos; loses many stragglers; rallies the arnlY; reaches 
Coruña-The army takes a position-Two large stores of powder exploded- 
Fleet arrives in the harbor; army commences mnbarkillg-Battle of Coruña- 
Death of Sir J ohn 
loore-I-Iis character. 


Tug Duke of Dalnlatia, a general who, if the Emperor be 
excepted, ,vas no ,vise inferior to any of his nation, commenced his 
pursuit of the English army ,vith a vigor that marked his eager 
desire to finish the campaign in a Inanner suitable to the brilliant 
opening at Galnonal. The nlain body of his troops follo,ved the 
route of Foncevadon and Ponteferrac1a; a second colulnn took the 
road of Cambarros and Bembibre; :F'ranceschi entered the valley of 
SyI, and moving up that river, turned the position of Villa Franca 
del Bierzo. * 
Thus Sir John l\Ioore, after having t"\vice baffled the Emperor's 
cOlnbinations, ,vas still pressed in his retreat with a fury that seemed 
to increase every moment. The separation of his light brigades, a 
measure ,vhich he reluctantly adopted by the advice of his quarter- 
master-general, had ,veakened the army by three thousand men, 
yet he still possessed nineteen thousand of all arms, good soldierR 
to fight, and strong to march, although shaken in discipline by the 
disorders at Valderas and Astorga; for the General's exertions to 
re:-;tore order anù regularity were by nlany officer5 slightly seconded, 
and by some ,vith scandalous levity disregarded. There ,vas no 
choice but to retreat. The astonishing rapidity ,vith ,vhich the 
Emperor had brought up his overbearing numbers, and thrust the 
English army into Gallicia, had rendered the natural strength of 
* S. Journal of Operations. ])18. 
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that country unavailing; the resources ,vere fe"T, even for an army 
in ,vinter quarters, and foJ" a campaign in that season, there were 
none at all. All the draught cattle that could be procured ,vould 
scarc.cly ha\Te supplied the means to transport amlnunition for t",o 
hattles, ,vhereas the French, sl\?eeping the rich plains of Castile 
,vith their po"rerful cavalry, might have formed n1agazines at As- 
torga and Leon, and fron} thence have been supplied in abundance, 
,vhile the Eng1ish ,vere starving. 
Before he advanced froin Salamanca, 1\1oo1"e, foreseeing that his 
Inovement must sooner or later end in a retreat, had sent officers 
to exainine the roads of Gallicia and the harbors which offered the 
greatest advantages for embarkation; by the reports of those offi- 
cers, ,vhich arrived from day to day, and by the state of the maga- 
zines ,vhich he had directed to be formed, his lneasures ,vere con- 
stantly regulated.* The magazines of Astorga, Benevente, and 
Labaneza, ,vere, by unto,vard circumstances, and the deficiency of 
transport, rendered, as ,ve have seen, of no avail beyond the momen- 
tary supply they afforded, and part of their contents falling into 
the enen1Y's hands, gave him some cause of triumph; but those at 
'Tilla Franca and Lugo contained about fourteen days' consumption, 
and there ,,,,ere other small magazines forIned on the line of Orense 
and Vigo. 
1\Iore than this could not have been accomplished. It ,vas no,," 
only the fifteenth day since Sir .John 1\loore had left Salamanca, 
and already the torrent of ,var, diverted from the south, ,Iras foam- 
ing anlong the rocks of Gallicia. Nineteen thousand British troops, 
posted in strong ground, might have offered battle to very superior 
numbers, but 'where ,vas the use of merely fighting an enemy ,vho 
had three hundred thousand men in Spain ? Nothing could be 
gained by such a display of courage, and the English General, by a 
quick retreat, might reach his ships unmolested, cinbark, and carry- 
ing his arIny from the narro,v corner in ,vhich it ,vas cooped to the 
southern provinces, establish there a good base of operation,s, and 
reue,v the "val" under favorable CirCUll1stances. It ,vas by this conl- 
bination of a fleet and arIny that the greatest assistance could be 
given to Spain, and the strength of England becoine most fonnid- 
able. A fe,v days' sailing ,,,"ould carry the troops to Cadiz, but six 
,yeeks' constant marching ,vould not bring the French army from 
Gallicia to that neighborhood. 'l"he northern provinces w'ere 
broken, subdued in spirit, and possessed fe\v resources; the southern 
provinces had scarcely seen an enemy, ,vere rich and fertile, and 
there also was the seat of government. Sir John 1\loore, reasoning 
thu
, resolved to faIl dnwl1 to the coast and embark, with as little 
* Sir J ohn 
loorc's rapers, 
IS. 
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loss or delay as might be; but Vigo, Coruña, and Ferrol "rere the 
principal harbors, and their relative advantages could not be deter- 
mined except by the reports of tbe engineers, none of ,vhich, so 
rapidly had the crisis of affairs come on, ,vere yet received; and 
as those reports could only be obtained from day to day, the line 
of retreat became of necessity subject to daily change. 
'Vhen the Duke of Dahnatia took the command of the pursuing 
army, Hope's and Fraser's divisions ,vere, as I have said, at Villa 
Franca, Baird's at Bembibre, the reserTe and cavalry at Cambarros, 
six miles from Astorga. Behind Cambarros, the mountains of 
Gallicia rose abruptly, but there was no position, because, after the 
first rise at the village, of Rodrigatos, the ground continually de- 
scended to Calcabellos, a small town, only four miles from Villa 
Franca, and the old road of Foncevac1on and Ponteferrada, which 
turned the whole line, ,vas choked with the advancing columns of 
the enemy.* The reserve and the cavalry therefore marched 
during the night to Bembibre, and on their arrival Baird's division 
proceeded to Calcabellos; but in the in1mense wine vaults of Bem- 
bibre many hundred of his men remained behind inebriated, the 
fûllo,vers of the army crowded the houses, and a number of Ro- 
mana's disbanded men ,vere mixed with this heterogeneous mass of 
nlarauders, drunkards, muleteers, ,vomen, and children; the ,vea- 
ther was dreadful, and, nohvithstanding the utnlost exertions of the 
General-in-chie
 ,,,hen the reserye marched the next morning, the 
nUlllber of those unfortunate wretches ,vas not diminished. Leav- 
ing a small guard to protect then1, Sir John 1\loore proceeded to 
Calcabellos, Jet scarcely had the reserve marched out of the vil- 
lage, when some French cavalry appeared, and in a mOlnent the 
road ,vas filled ,vith the miserable stragglers, ,vho came cro,vding 
after the troops, some with shrieks of distress and ,vild gestures, 
others ,vith brutal exclamations, ,vhile many, overcon1e ,vith fear, 
thre,v away their arms, ",'hile those ,vho preserved them ,vere too 
stupidly intoxicated to fire, and kept reeling to and fro, alike in- 
sensible to their danger and to their disgrace. The enelny's horse- 
n1cn, perceiving this, bore at a gallop through the disorderly mob, 
cutting to the right and left as they passed, and riding so close to 
the columns, that the infantrjr ""ere forced to halt in order to check 
their audacity. 
At Calcabellos the reserve took up a position. Baird then 
marched to Herrerias, and the General-in-chief ,vent on to ViJIa 
Franca. But in that town great excesses had been cOlnmitted by 
the preceding divisions; the magazines ,vere plundered, the bakers 
driven away from the ovens, the wine stores forced, and the com- 
* See Colonel Carmichael Sn1ith's report. 
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missaries prevented from making the rp,guJar distributions; the 
doors of the houses ""ere broken, and the scandalous insu bordina- 
tion of the solùiers proved that a discreditable relaxation of dis- 
cipline on the part of the officers had taken place. l\Ioore nrrcsted 
this disorder, and caused one man taken in the act of plundering a 
n1H a azine to be Ilan rr cd in the market- p lace; then issuin
 severe 
o 0 . 
 
orders to prevent a recurrence of such Inexcusable conduct, he 
returned to Calcabellos, \vhich the enelllY \vere no,v approaching. 
The Guia, a small, but. at this season of the year a deep stream, 
ran through that to,vn, and ,vas crossed by a stone bridge. On the 
Villa Franca side a lofty ridge, rough \viih vineyards and stone 
\yalls, ,vas occupied by t\VO thousand five hundred infantry, ,yith a 
battery of six guns; four hundred riflelnen, and about the same 
nUIuber of cavalry, \vere posted on a hill two miles beyond the 
river, to "Tatch the t,,",o roads of Belnbibre and Foncevadon. In 
this situation, on the 3d of January, a little after noon, the French 
General Colbert approached \vith six or eight squadrons, but observ- 
ing the ground behind Calcabellos so strongly occupied, demanded 
reinforcements. Soult, believing that the English did not mean to 
make a stand, replied by ordering Colbert to charge \vithout delay, 
and the latter, stung by the message, obeyed with precipitate fury. 
From one of those errors so frequent in ,val', the British cavalry, 
thinking a greater force \\Tas riding against theIn, retired at speed 
to Calcabellos, and the riflemen, 'v ho, follo\ving their orders, had with- 
dra,vn ,vhen the French first came in sight, \vere just passing the 
bridge, ,vhen a crowd of staff-officers, the cavalry, and the enemy, 
can1e in upon theln in one Inass; in the confusion thirty or forty 
nIen ,vere taken, and Colbert, then crossing the river, charged on 
- the spur up the road. The remainder of the riflemen had ho,vever 
thro,vn then1selves into the vineyards, and '\vhen the enemy ap- 
proached within a fe,v yards, opened such a deadly fire, that the 
greatest nun1ber of the French horsemen were killed on the spot, 
and among the rest Colbert hinlself; his fine l11artial figure, his 
voice, his gestures, and, above all, his great valor, had excited the 
adnliration of the British. and a general feeling of sorro,v was pre- 
don1Ìnant "Then the gallant soldier fell. Some French yoltigeurs 
now crossed the river, and a fe\v of the 52d regiment descended 
from the upper part of the ridge to the assistance of the riflemen, 
,vhen a sharp skirn1ish conlmenced, in ,vhich t,vo or three hundred 
men of both sides '\vere killed or \vounded. To,vards evenin 0", 
l\Ierle's division of infantry appeared 9n the hills in front of tl
e 
to\vn, and made a demonstration of crossinO' opposite to the left of 
the English position, but the battery of the latter checked this 
movement, and night coming on the combat ceased. 
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As the road from Villa Franca to Lugo led through a rugged 
country, the cavalry,vere now sent on to the latter to\vn at once, 
and during the night the French patrols breaking in upon the 
rifle piquets, "rounded some men, but ,vere beaten back without 
being able to discover that the English troops had abandoned the 
position. This ho,yever was the case, and the reserve reached 
Herrerias, a distance of eighteen miles, on the lTIorning of the 4th, 
Baird's division being then at N ogales, IIope's and Fraser's near 
Lugo. 
At Herrerias, the English General, ,vho constantly directed the 
movements of the rear-guard himself, received the first reports of 
the engineers relative to the harbors. It appeared that Vigo, 
besides its greater distance, offered no position to cover the em- 
barkation, but Coruña and Betanzos did. The Inarch to Vigo ,vas 
of necessity abandoned, the ships ,vere directed round to Coruña, 
and 1\foore, who no\v deeply regretted the separation of his light 
brigades, sent for\vard instructions for the leading division to halt 
at Lugo, ,vhere he designed to rally the army, and give battle if 
the enemy ,vonld accept it. These important orders ,,,,ere {\arried 
to Sir David Baird by one of the aides-de-camp of the commander- 
in-chief; but Sir David for,varded them by a private dragoon, 
,vho got drunk and lost the despatch. rrhis blamable irregularity 
,vas ruinous to General Fraser's troops; in lieu of resting t,vo 
days at Lugo, that General, unwitting of the order, pursued his 
toilsome journey to,varc1s St. Jago de Compostella, and then re- 
turning without food or rest, lost more than four hundred strag 
glers. 
On the 5th, the reserve having, by a forced march of thirty-six 
miles, gained t,velve hours' start of the enemy, reached Nogales, 
at ,vhich place they met a large convoy of English clothing, shoes 
and ammunition, intended for Romana's arlny, yet moving to\vards 
the enemy-a circumstance characteristic of the Spanish mode of 
conducting public affairs. There "as a bridge at Nogales ,vhich 
the engineers failed to destroy, but this ,vas a matter of little con- 
sequence; the river 'was fordable above and below, and the Gene- 
ral ,vas un,villil1g, unless for Borne palpable advantage, ,vhich 
seldoln presented itself; to injure the communications of a country. 
that he ,vas unable to serve: n10reover, the bridges ,vere comn1on- 
ly very solidly constructed, and the arches having little span, could 
be rendered passable again in a shorter time than they could be 
destroyed. At this period of the retreat also the road ,vas cov- 
ered ,vith baggage, sick nlen, won1en, and plunderers, all of ,vhom 
,vould have been thus sacrificed; for the peasantry, although 
armed, did not molest the enelny, but fearing both sides alike, 
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carried their effects into the mountains: even there the villanous 
marauders follo,ved thenl, and in SOllie cases 'v ere by the Spaniards 
killed-a just punit'lhnlcnt for quitting their colors. Under the 
nlu
t favorable CirCUltlstances, the tail of a retreating force exhibits 
terrible scel1C
 of distress, and on the road near N ogales the fol- 
lo\yers of the arnlY \yere dying fast fronl cold and hunger. The 
Eolùier
, barefooted, harassed, and ,veakened by their excesses at 
BClnbibre and'Tilla Franca, were dropping to the rear by hundreds, 
,vhile broken carts, dead aninlals, and the piteous appearance of 
"ronlen Hud children, struggling or falling exhausted in the sno,v, 
completed a picture of ,var, ,vhich, like Janus, has a double fare. 

"'ranceschi, 'v ho, after turning Villa 
""ranca, had scoured the 
valley of the Syl and captured many Spanish prisoners and bag- 
gage, no,v regained the line of nlarch at Becerea, and to'\vards 
evening the :French army, recovering their lost ground, passed 
Nogales, galling the rear-guard ,vith a continual skirmiEh; and here 
it ,vas that dollars to the amount of t,venty-five thousand pounds 
,vere abandol1ed.* This sD1all sunl ,vas kept near head-quarters 
to aus,yer sudden en1ergencies, and the bullocks that dre,v it being 
tired, the General, ,vho could not save the n10ney without risking 
an ill-tÏIned action, had it rolled down the side of the mountain, 
,vhence part of it ,vas gathered by the enemy, part by the Gal- 
lician peasants. The returns laid before Parliament in 1809 nlade 
the 
unl .f60,000, and the whole loss during the campaign nearly 
Æ77,000, but it is easier to Inake an entry of one sum for a trea- 
sury return, than to state the detail
 accurately; the money-agents 
,\yere, like the n1ilitary agents, acting independently, and all losses 
,yent d01vn under the head of abandoned treasure. Officers actually 
present agree, that the only treasure abandoned by the army ,vas 
that at Nogales, and that the sum ,vas 1:25,000. 1Vhen it ,vas 
ordered to be rolled over the brink of the hill, t\\TO guns and a 
battalion of infantry were engaged váth the enemy to protect it, 
and 
Olne person in ,vhose charge the treasure ,vas, exclaiming, 
"It is 'Jnoney I" the General replied, "So are shot and shells." 
Accidents ,vill happen in 'val's. An officer of the guards had 
charge of the cars that drew this treasure, and in passing a vilIage, 
another oflicer, observing that the bullocks ,yere exhausted, took 
the pains to point out ,vhere fresh and strong animals ,vere to be 
found; but the escorting officer, either iO'l1orant of; or indifferent to 
his duty, took DO notice of this recomm
ndation, and continued his 
march ,vith the exhausted cattle. 
rro\vards evening the reserve approached Constantino; the 
French ""ere close upon the rear, and a hill within pistol-shot of 
* S. Joufl,
l of Operations, 11S. 
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the bridge offered them such an advantage, that there w'as little 
hope to effect the passage ,vithout great loss. l\Ioore, however, 
posted the riflemen and the artillery on the hill, so as to mask the 
hasty pas
age of the reserve, and the enemy, ignorant of the vi- 
cinity of a river, ,vere cautious, until they sa,v the guns go off at 
a trot, and the riflemen follow at full speed; then they pursued 
briskly, but ,vhen they reached the bridge the British ,vere over, 
and a good line of battle ,vas formed on the other side. A fight 
commenced, and the assailants ,vere continually reinforced as their 
columns of march arrived; yet General Paget .nlaintained the post 
,vith t\VO reginlents until nightfall, and then retired to Lugo, in 
front of \yhich the \vhole arnlY ,vas no,v assembled. 
A fe,v of the French cavalry sho,ved thenlselves on the 6th, but 
the infantry did not appear, and the 7th Sir John 1\100re, in a 
general order, gave a severe but just rebuke to the officers and 
soldiers for their previous want of discipline, at the same time an- 
nouncing his intention to offer battle. It has been well said, that a 
British arnlY may be gleaned in a retreat, but cannot be reaped; 
)vhatever may be their misery, the soldiers ,vill ahvays be found 
clean at review', ready at a fight; and scarcely )vas this order 
issued, ,vhen the line of battle, so attenuated before, 'was filled with 
vigorous tuen, full of confidence and valor. Fifteen hundred had 
fallen in action or dropped to the rear, but as three fresh battalions, 
left by Sir David Baird \vhen he first advanced from Astorga, had 
rejoined the army bet,veen Villa Franca and Lugo, nineteen thou- 
sand combatants ,vere still under an11S. 
The right of the English position ,vas in comparatively flat 
ground, and partially protecteù by a bend of the l\Iinho. rrhe 
centre \yas amongst vineyards, \vith lo\v stone ,valls. The left, 
\vhich ,vas some\vhat ,vithdra,vn, rested on the mountains, being 
supported and covered by the cavalry. It ,vas the intention of 
the General to engage deeply \vith his right and centre, before he 
closed ,vith his left \ving, in \vhich he had posted the flo\ver of his 
troops, thinking thus to bring on a decisive battle, and trusting to 
the valor of the men to handle the enemy in such sort as that he 
should be glad to let the army continue its retreat unmolested. 
Other hope, to re-embark the troops \vit.hout loss, there ,vas none, 
save by stratageln. Sault, an experienced general, COll1n1anding 
soldiers habituated to ,val', 1l1ight be ten1pted, but could never ùe 
forced, to engage in a decisive battle an10ng those rugged 111ount- 
ains, \vhere ,vhole days ,vould pa
s in skirll1ishing, without any 
progress being Inade to\varùs crippling an ad yersary. 
It was Dlid-day before the 
'rench J\Iarshal arrived in person at 
the head of ten or t,velve thousand men, and the remaindpr of his 
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po,ver followed in some disarray, for the marches had not been so 
easy but that many even of the o
dest sol
iers had dropped behind. 
As the ('ohnnns caIne up, they forn1ed In order of battle along a 
stronO" B1ountainous ridge fronting the English, and as the latter 
,vere b not di
tinctly seen, from the inequalities of the ground, Soult 
doubted if they "
cre all before him; ,vherefore taking four guns, and 
S0111e squadrons coml11anJed by Colonel Lallelnande, he advanced 
to'wards the centre, and opened a fire, ,vhich was immediately 
silenced by a reply fron1 fifteen pieces. The 1\Iarshal, being then 
satisfied that something more than a rear-guard ,vas in his front, 
retired. About an hour after he made a feint on the right, and at 
the same time sent a colU1l1n of infantry and five guns against the 
left. On that side the three regÏ1nents ,vhich had lately joined were 
dra\vn up, and the 
'rench, pushing the outposts hard, ,vere gaining 
the advantage, when 1\loore arrived, rallied the light tr00ps, and 
with a vigorous charge breaking the adverse column, treated it very 
roughlJ in the pursuit. The estimated loss of the French was be- 
t,veen three and four hundred n1en. 
As it ,vas now evident that the British meant to give battle, the 
Duke of Dalmatia hastened the march of Laborde's division, '\vhich 
,vas still in the rear, and requested l\Iarshal N ey, ,vho ,\yas then at 
Villa Franca, to detach a division of the sixth corps by the Val des 
Or1'e8 to Orense; N ey, ho,,'ever, ll1erely sent some troops into the 
valley of the Syl, and pushed his advance posts in front as far as 
Nogales, Poyo, and Dancos.* At daybreak on the 8th the two ar- 
mies 'v ere still embattled. On the French side seventeen thousand 
infantrJ, four thousand cavalry, and fifty pieces of artillery were in 
line, but Soult deferred the attack until the 9th. t On the English 
part, sixteen thousand infantry, eighteen hundred cavalry, and forty 
pieces of artillery impatiently awaited the assault, and blamed their 
adyersary for delaying a contest ,vhich they ardently desired; yet 
the darkness fell ,vithout a shot having been fired, and ,vith it fell 
the English General's hope to engage the enemy on equal tern1S. 
'Vhat ,,"as to be done? assail the French position? ren1ain another 
day in expectation of a battle? or, in secresy, gain a march, and get 
on board ,vithout being molested, or at least obtain tin1e to establish 
the army in a good situation to cover the elnbarkation? rl'he first 
operation ,vas ,varranted neither by pre
ent nor by future adva.n- 
tages, for ho,v could an inferior army expect to cripple a superior 
one, posted, as the French were, on a strong mountain, ,vith an 
overbearing cavalry to protect their infantry, should the latter be 
beaten; and 'v hen twenty thousand fresh troops were at the distance 
* s. Journal of Operations, 
lS. 
t Ibid. 
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of two short marches in the rear? The British army was not pro- 
vided to fight above one battle; there ,vere no draught cattle, no 
means of transporting reserve ammunition, no magazines, no hos- 
pitals, no second line, no provisions; a defeat would haye been ruin, 
a victory useless. A battle is al,vays a serious affair, but tlro bat- 
tles, under such circumstances, though both should be victories, 
,vould have been destruction. But 'why fight at all, after the army 
had been rallied, and the disasters of the Inarch froln Astorga had 
been remedied? 'Vhat if, beating first Soult and then N eJ', the 
British had arrived once more above Astorga, 1vith perhaps ten 
thousand infantry, and half as Inal1Y hundred cavalry? From the 
Inountains of Gallicia their General might have cast his eyes as far 
as the Sierra l\Iorena, ,vithout being cheered by t.he sight of a single 
Spanish army; none existed to aid him, none to whom he n1ight 
give aid. Even 1\11'. Frere ackno,vledged that at this period six 
thousand il1-arn1ed nlen collected at Despeñas Peros, formed the 
only barrier bet\veen the French and Seville, and Sir John l\Ioore 
,vas sent out, not to waste English blood in fruitless battles, but to 
assist the universal Spanish nation! 
The second proposition ,vas decided by the state of the Inaga- 
zines; there ,yas not bread for another day's consumption remaining 
in the stores at Lugo. It ,vas true that the army ,vas in heart for 
fighting, but distressed by fatigue and bad ,veather, and each mo- 
Inent of delay increased privations that ,vould soon have rendered 
it inefficient for a canlpaign in the south, the only point ,vhere its 
services could no\v be effectual.* For t\yO ,vhole days l\Ioore had 
offered battle; this was sufficient to rally the troops, to restore order, 
and to preserve the reputation of the army. Lugo ,vas strong 
ground in itsel
 but it did not cover Coruña, the road leading fronl 
Orense to St. J ago de Compostella turned it; the French ought to 
have been on that line, and there ,vas no reason to suppose that 
they ,vere not; Soult, as ,ye have seen, pressed N ey to folIo,v it. 
It ,vas then impossible to remain at Lugo, and useless if it had been 
possible. The General adopted the third plan, and prepared to de- 
can1p in the Ilight; he ordered the fires to be k
pt bright, and 
exhorted the troops to Inake a great exertion, ,vhich he trusted 
would be the last required of them. 
The country immediately in the rear of the position ,vas inter- 
sected by stone ,valls and a number of intricate lanes; precautions 
,yere ta.ken to mark the right tracks, by placing bundles of stra,v at 
certain distances, and officers ,vere appointed to guide the columns. 
At ten o'clock the regiments silently quitted their ground and re- 
tired in excellent order; but a moody fortune pursued Sir John 
* Sir John Moore's Papers. 
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J\Ioore throug-hout this campaign, baffling his pruùencf
, and th,vart- 
in a his vie,vs, as if resolved to prove the unyielding firmne
s of his 
m
1d. A terrible storm of ,vind and rain, mixed ,vith sleet, com- 
menced as thc anny broke up froln the position, the Inarks ,vere 
destroyed, and the gu ides lost the true direction; only one of the 
divisions gained the Inain road, the other t,vo ,ycre be,vildered, and 
,vhcn daylight broke, the rear column ,vas still near to Lugo. The 
fatigue, the depre
sion of mind occasioned by this n1Ïsfortune, and 
the "rant of shoes, broke the order of the 111arch, and the stragglers 
,vere becolning numerous, ,vhen, unfortunately, Baird, ,vho ,vas ,vith 
the leading division, thinking to relieve the Inen during a halt ,vhich 
took place in the night, desired thenl to take refuge froln the w'eather 
in some houses a little ,yay off the road. Complete disorganization 
follo,ved this imprudent act; fro111 that moment it became impossible 
to make the soldiers keep their ranks; plunder succeeded, the ex- 
ample ,yas infectious, and 'v hat "Tith real suffering, and evil pro- 
pensity encouraged by this error of inexperience, the Blain body 
of the army, ,vhich had bivouacked for six hours in the rain, arrived 
at Betanzos on the evening of the 9th, in a state very discreditable 
to its discipline. 
rrhe comlnander-in-chief, ,vith the reserve and the cavalry, as 
usual, covered the 111arch, and jn the course of it he ordered several 
bridges to be destroyed, but the engineers failed of success in every 
attelnpt.* Fortunately, the enelny did not conle up with the rear 
before the evening, and then only ,vith the cavalry, other\vise many 
l)risoners must have fallen into their hands; for the nUlllber of sh'ag- 
glers uncovered by the passage of the reserve ,vas so numerous, 
that \vhen pressed, they united, under Sergeant N e,vman, of the 
43d regiment, and repulsed the French cavalry themselves: a signal 
proof that the disorder ,vas occasioned as much by insubordination 
in the regilnents as by the fatigue of the march. rrhe reserve, com- 
manded by General Ed,yard Paget, an officer distinguished during 
the retreat by his firn1ness, ability, and ardent zeal, remained in 
position during the night 3, fe\v miles from Betanzos; the rest of the 
army ,vas quartered in that to,yn, and as the enemy could not gather 
in strength on the 10th, the cOffilnander-in-chief halted that day, and 
the cavalry passed from the rear-guard to the head of the COIU111n. 
The 11 th, the French interrupted those employed to destroy the 
bridge of Betanzos, but fronl S0111e mislnanagen1ent, although the 
t,yenty-eighth regiment repulsed the first skirlnishers, the bridge, 
constructed of ,yood, ,vas only partially destroyell. In the mean 
time Sir John 1\100re assembled the- anny in one solid ll1ass. The 
loss of men in the march from Lugo to Betanzos bad been greater 
* Mr. Jmnes 
loore'
 :Karrative. 
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than that in all the former part of the retreat, added to all the ,vaste 
of the 1110Velnent in advance and the loss sustained in the different 
actions; nevertheless, fourteen or fifteen thousand infantry ,vere 
still in cohunn, and by an orderly march to Coruña under the per- 
sonal direction of the commander-in-chief, demonstrated that inat- 
tention and the ,vant of experience in the officers ,vas the true 
cause of those disorders, \vhich had afflicted the army far more than 
the s,vord of the enen1Y or the rigor of the elements. 
As the troops approached Coruña, the General's looks \vere 
directed to,vards the harbor, but an open expanse of ,vater pain- 
fully convinced hin1, that to fortune at least he ,vas no ,yay beholden; 
contrary ,vinds still detained the fleet at Vigo, and the last consum- 
ing exertion made by the arn1Y ,vas rendered fruitless! The men 
,vere put into quarters, and their leader a,vaited the progress of 
events. 
The bridge of EI Burgo was destroyed, and also that of Cam- 
bria, situated a fe,v miles up the 1\lero river; but the engineer 
en1ployed at the latter, mortified at the former failures, ,vas so 
anxious to perform his duty in an effectual manner, that he remained 
too near the mine, and ,vas killed by the explosion. l\lean,vhile 
three divisions occupied the to,vn and suburbs of Coruña, and the 
reserve ,vas posted behveen the village of El Burgo and the road 
of St. Jago de Compostella. 
"'or t,velve days these hardy soldiers 
had covered the retreat, during ,vhich time they had traversed 
eighty miles of road in t\VO marches, passed several nights under 
arms in the sno,v of the Inountains, \vere seven tilnes engaged ,vith 
the enemy, and no,v assen1bled at the outposts, having fe,ver men 
missing fron1 the ranks, including those ,vho had fallen in battle, 
than any other division in the arn1Y: an admirable instance of the 
value of good discipline, and a manifest proof of the malignant 
injustice ,vith ,vhich Sir John 1\loo1'e has been accused of precipi- 
tating his retreat beyond the measure of hU111an strength. 
The town of Coruña, although sufficiently strong to oùlige an 
enemy to break ground before it, ,vas weakly fortified, and to the 
south,vard c0111manded by S0111e heights close to the ,yalls. Sir 
John l\Ioore therefore caused the land front to be strengthened, and 
occupied the citadel, but disarmed the sea face of the ,vorks; anù 
the inhabitants cheerfully and honorably joined in the labor, 
although they ,vere fully a,val'e that the English intended to en1- 
bark, and that they ,yould incur the enen1Y's anger by taking a part 
in the n1ilitary operations. Such flashes of light ii'Oln the dark 
cloud ,yhich at this mon1ent covered Spain may startle the reader, 
and Inake him doubt if the Spaniards could have been so insuffi- 
cient to their own defence as they have been represented in the 
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course of this history. I answer, that the facts ,vere as I have told 
then1 and that it ,vas such paradoxical indications of character that 
deceï'ved the ,vorld at the tÍlne, and induced men to bplievc that 
that recklèss, daring defiance of the po\ver of E-'rance so loudly 
proclaimed by the patriots ,vould be strenuously supported. Of 
proverhially vivid inlagination and qnick resentn1ents, the Spaniards 
feel and act individually rather than nationally, and during this 
,val', that ,yhich appeared constancy of purpose ,vas Lut a repeti- 
tion of monlcntary fury; a succession of electric sparks, gencrated 
by constant collision ,vith the French army, and daily beco111ing 
fainter as custom reconciled them to those injuries and insults 
\vhich are cOl1unonly the attendants of ,yare 
Procrastination and improvidence are the besetting sins of the 
nation. .L\.t this InOllleut large magazines of arms and alTIlllunition, 
,vhich had been sent in the early part of the preceding year froin 
England, ,vere still in Coruña unappropriated and unregarc1ed by 
a nation infested \vith three hundred thousand enemies, and having 
a hundred thou:;and soldiers unclothed and ,vithout ,veapons. r.rhree 
miles fi.om the town they had piled four thousand barrels of po\vder 
in a nlagazine built upon a hill, and a. smaller quantity, collected 
in another storehouse, ,,"as at some distance from the first. To 
prevent theln from falling a prey to the enemy, l\Ioore caused both 
to be exploded 011 the 13th, and the inferior one blew. up \vith a 
terrible noise, which shook the houses in the to,vn; but ,vhen the 
train reached the great store, there ensued a crash like the bursting 
forth of a volcano; the earth trembled for l11iIes, the rocks ,vere 
torn froin their bases, and the agitated waters rolled the vessels as 
in a storm; a vast column of smoke and dust, shooting out fiery 
sparks fì.0111 its sides, arose perpendicularly and slo,vly to a great 
height, and then a sho,yer of stones, and fragments of all kinds, 
bursting out of it ,vith a roaring sound, killed 111any persons who 
remained too near the spot. Stillness, slightly interrupted by the 
lashing of the ,vaves on the shore, succeeded, and the business of 
,val' ,vent on. The next nleasure was a painful one; for the ground 
in front of Coruña is impracticable for cavalry, and as the horses 
'v ere generally foundered, and it was ilnpossible to embark them 
all in the face of an enemy, a great number \vere reluctantly ordered 
to be shot; these poor animals, already ,vorn do,vn and feet broken, 
,,"ould other,vise have been distributed among the French cavalry, 
or used as draft cattle, until death relieved them from procrastinated 
sufferings. 
. But the French were no\v collecting in force on the l\Iero, and 
It became necessary to choose a position of battle. A chain of 
rocky elevations, commencing on the sea-coast north-,vest of the 
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place, and ending on the l\Iero just behind the village of EI Burgo, 
offered an advantageous line of defence, covered by a branch of 
the 
Iero, which, ,vashing a part of the base, ,vould have obliged 
the enemy to advance by the road of Comp08tella. This ridge 
,vas ho,vever too extensive for the English anny, and if not ,,-holly 
occupied, the French nlight have turned it by the right, and moved 
along a succession of eminences to the very gates of Coruña.. 
There ,vas no alternative, but to take po::;session of an inferior 
range, inclosed as it were ,vithin the other, and completely com- 
n1anded by it within cannon-shot; here, therefore, the army ,vas 
posted. l\Iean,vhile the 
'rench army had been so exhausted ,vith 
continual toil, that it ,yas not conlpletely assembled on the l\Iero 
before the 12th. On that day the infantry took post opposite EI 
Burgo, the cavalry of La IIoussaye lined the river as far as the 
ocean, and Franceschi, crossing at the bridge of Celas, seven miles 
higher up the river, intercepted some stores arriving from St. Jago, 
and made a fe,v prisoners. The 14th, the bridges at EI Burgo 
being rendered practicable for artillery, t,yO divisions of infantry, 
and one of cavalry, passed the river, and to cover this march some 
guns opened on the English posts, but ,vere soon silenced by a 
superior fire. In the evening the transports from Vigo hove in 
sight, and soon after entered the harbor of Coruíïa, and the dis- 
Inounted cavalry, the sick, all the best horses, and fifty-t,vo pieces 
of artillery, ,vere elnbarked during the night, eight British and four 
Spanish guns only being retained on shore ready for action. 
On the 15th, Laborde's division arrived. The French then 
occupied the great ridge inclosing the British position, placed their 
right on the intersection of the roads leading froin St. J ago and 
Betanzos, and their left upon a rocky eminence vd1Ïch overlooked 
both lines;* after this they extended their cavalry, supported by 
some troops on their o,vn left, and a slight skirmish took place in 
the valley belo,v. The English piquets opposite the right of the 
French also got engaged, and were so galled by the fire of two 
guns, that Colonell\I'I{enzie, of the fifth regiment, pushed out w'Ïth 
some companies to seize the battery; a line of infantry, hitherto 
concealed by some stone ,valls, imlnediately arose, and poured in 
such a fire of musketry, that the Colonel was killed, and his D1en 
force back ,vith loss. 
In the course of the night, Soult ,vith great difficulty established 
a battery of eleven heavy guns on the rocks ,vhich closed the left 
of his line of battle, and then formed his order of battle.t Laborde's 
division ,vas posted on the right, having one half on the high ground, 
* Noble's Expedition de Gallice. 
t Ibid. 
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and the other half on the descent towards the river. 1\ler1e's divi- 
sion ,vas in the centre. l\Iern1et's division formed the left. r.rhe 
pO:3ition ,vas coyered in front of the right by the villages of Pala- 
via Abaxo and Portosa, and in front of the centre by a ,vood. rrhe 
left ,vas secured by the rugged heights 'v here the great battery ,vas 
established, ,vhich "Tas about t,velve hundred yards from the right 
of the British line, and lnid,vay the little village of Elvina ,vas held 
by the piquets of the fiftieth British regiment.* The late arrival 
of the transports, the increasing force of the enclny, and the dis- 
advantageous nature of the ground had greatly augu1ented the dif- 
ficulty and danger of the en1barkation, and several general officers 
now proposed to the con1mander-in-chief; that he should negotiate 
for leave to retire to his ships upon terms. There ,vas little chance 
of such a proposal being agreed to by the enemy, and there ,vas no 
reason to try. rrhe arrny had suffered, but not from defeat; its 
situation ,vas dangerous, but far from desperate; "Therefore the 
General ,vould not consent to remove the stamp of energy and 
prudence, 'which marked his retreat, by a negotiation that ,yould 
have given an appearance of timidity and indecision to his previous 
operations, as opposite to their real character as light is to dark- 
ness; his high spirit and clear judgment rcyolted at the idea, and 
he rejected the degrading advice without hesitation. 

t\..ll the encull1brances of the army "'ere shippeù in the night of 
the 15th and morning of the 16th, and everything ,vas prepared to 
,vithdra,v the fighting n1en as soon as the darkness ,vould pern1it 
them to IllOye ,vithout being perceived; and the precautions taken 
would, without doubt, have insured the success of this difficult 
operation, but a Inore glorious event ,vas destined to give a melan- 
choly but gracefhl termination to the campaign. About t"ro o'clock 
in the afternoon a general movement along the French line gave 
notice of an approaching battle, and the British infantry, fourteen 
thousand five hundred strong, immediately occupied the inferior 
range of hills already spoken of. The right ,vas forrl1ed by Baird's 
division, and, from the oblique direction of the ridge, approached 
the enelny, ,vhile the centre and left were of necessity ,vithheld in 

uch a manner that the French battery on the rocks raked the 
,vhole of the Jine.t General Hope's division, c:::'ossing the main 
road, prolonged Baird's line to the left, and occupied strong ground 
abutting on the muddy bank of the 1\1ero. A brigade of Baird's 
division remained in column behind the right wing, and in like 
manner a brigade of flope's division was behind the left ,ving, 
,vhile Paget's reserve, posted at Airis, a small village in rear of 
* Sir John ]'Ioore's Letter to Lord Castlereagh. 
t Vide Plan of the Battle. 
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the centre, looked down the valley w'hich separated Baird's right 
fì
om the hills occupied by :Franceschi's cavalry; a battalion de- 
tached from the reserve kept these horsemen in check, and ""as 
itself connected ",yith the nlain body by a chain of skirnlishers ex- 
tended across the valley. Fraser's division held the heights im- 
mediately before the gates of Coruña, ,,"atching the coast road, but 
it ,vas also ready to succor any point. 
These dispositions "
cre dictated by the nature of the ground, 
,yhich ,vas very favorable to the enen1Y; for Francesl.'hi's cavalry 
reached nearly to the village of San Cristoval, a mile beyond 
Baird's right, and hence Sir .J ohn l\Ioore ,vas forcEd to ,veaken his 
front and keep Fraser's division in reserve until Soult's attack 
should be completely unfolded. There ,vas, ho,vever, one advan- 
tage on the British siùe: rnany thousand ne,v English n1uskets, 
found in the Spanish stores, ",v ere given to the troops in lieu of 
their rusty, battered arms, and a:3 their ammunition ,vas also fresh, 
their fire ,vas far better sustained than that of the enel11Y. 
BATTLE OF CORTINA.. 
'Vhen Laborde's division arrived, the French force ,vas not Jess 
than t\venty thousand men, and the Duke of Dalmatia made no idle 
eyolutions of display, for distributing his lighter guns along the 
front of his position, he opened a fire from the heavy battery on 
his left., and instantly descended the n10untain ,vith three columns, 
covered by clouds of skirnlisher:s. The British piquets 'yore driven 
back in disorder, and the yiUage of Elvina ,vas carried by the first 
French c.olullln, ,vhich then, dividing, atten1pted to turn Baird's 
right by the valley, and to break his front at the saIne tÎ1ne. The 
second · column n1ade against the English centre, and the third 
attacked lIope's left at the village of Palavia Abaxo. The ,veight 
of Soult's guns overmatched the English six-pounders, and the shot 
s,vept the position to the centre; but Sir John l\Ioore, observing 
th t, according to his expectations, the cnel11Y did not sho,v any 
body of infantry beyond that ,vhich n10ving up the valley outflanked 
Baird's right, ordered General Paget to carry the ,yhole of the 
reserve to ,yhore the detached regÏInent ,vas posted, and, as he had 
before arranged ,,'ith him, to turn the left of the French attack and 
menace the great battery. l\Iean\vhile, he directed Fraser to sup- 
port Paget, and then thro,ving Lack the fourth regiment, ,,'hich 
fornlcd the right of Baird's division, he opened a heavy fire upon 
the flank of the troops penetrating up the valley, ,vbile the fift
cth 
and forty-second regiments met those breaking through ElvIna. 
'The ground about that village being intersected by stone walls and 
hollo,v roads, a severe scrambling fight ensued, the French were 
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forced back "ith great loss, and the fiftieth regiment, entering the 
yillagp ,yith then}, after a second struggle drove theln beyond it. 
Seeing this, the General ordered up a battalion of the guards to 
fill the void in the line lllade by the advance of those regiments, 
,vhereupon the forty-second, ,,,ith the exception of its grenadiers, 
mistaking his intention, retired, and at that nlOlnent the enerny, 
being reinforced, renc,ved the fight beyond the village; the officer 
cOffiJnanding the fiftieth* "Tas "rounded and taken prisoner, and 
Elvina then becanle the scene of a second struggle, ,vhich being 
ob
erved by the cOllllnandcr-in-chief; he addressed a fe,v aninlating 
,vords to the forty-second, and caused it to return to the attack. 
During this tilne Paget, with the reserve, had descended into the 
valley, and the line of the skirmishers being thus supported, vigor- 
ously checked the advance of the enemy's troops in that quarter, 
"rhile the fourth regiment galled their flank; at the saIne tilDe the 
centre and left of the army also became enga.ged, Sir David Baird 
,vas severely )vounded, and a furious action ensued along the line, 
in the valley, and on the hills. 
Sir John l\Ioore, )vhile earnestly ,vatching the result of. the fight 
about the village of Elvina, ,vas struck on the left breast by a can- 
non shot; the shock thre\v him from his horse ,vith violence, but 
he rose again in a sitting posture, his countenance uJ1oChanged, and 
his steadfast eye still fixed upon the regiments engaged in his front, 
no sigh betraying a sensation of pain. In a fe,v moments, "yhen 


* The author's eldest brother; he was said to be slain. vYhcn the French re- 
newed the attack 011 Elvina, he was somewhat in advance of that village, and 
alone, for the troops were scattm'ed by the nature of the ground. Being hurt in 
the leg, he endeavored to retire, but was overtaken, and thrown to the ground 
with five wounds; a French dnunmer rescued him, and when a soldier with 
whOln he had been struggling lIlade a second attempt to kill him, the drummer 
once more interfered. The morning after the batt]
 1\-Iarshal Soult sent his own 
surgeon to l\Iajor Napier, and, with a kindness and consideration very unCOlll- 
mon, wrote to Napoleon, desiring that his prisoner mig-ht not be sent to France, 
which, frOln the system of refusing exchanges, wOUld have ruined his profes- 
sional prospect;:;; the dnunmer also received the cross of thð Legion of Honor. 
When the second corps quitted Coruña, :hlarshal Soult recommended his pris- 
oner to the attention of :ßlarshal N ey, and the latter treated him rather with the 
kindness of a friend than the civility of an enemy; he lodged him with the 
French Consul, supplied him with Inoney, gave him a general invitation to his 
house, and not only refrained from sending him to France, but when by a flag 
of truce he knew that :Major Napier's mother was mourning for hiIn as dead, he 
permitted him, and with hhn the few soldiers taken in the action, to go at once 
to England, merely exacting a promise that none should serve until exchanged. 
I would not have touched at all upon these private adventures, were it not that 
gratitude demands a public acknowledgment of such generosity, find that demand 
IS l'endercd more in} perati ve by the after Inisfortunes of 1\-1ars11al N ey. That 
b1'Rve and noble-minded nlan's fate is but too well known! He who had fought 
five hundred battles for France, not one ogainst her, was shot as a traitor! Could 
the bitterest enCIny of the Bourbons have l110re strongly marked the difference 
between their interests and those of the Dation 1 
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he was satisfied that the troops ,vere gaining ground, his counte- 
nance brightened, and he suffered himself to be taken to the rear. 
'fhen ,vas seen the dreadful nature of his hurt. The shoulder ,vas 
shattered to pieces, the arm ,vas hanging by a piece of skin, the 
ribs over the heart were broken and bared of flesh, and the mus- 
cles of the breast torn into long strips, \vhich were interlaced by 
their recoil frolll the dragging of the shot. As the soldiers placed 
him in a blanket his sword got entangled, and the hilt entered the 
\vound; Captain Hardinge, a staff officer, ,vho ,vas near, attempted 
to take it off, but the dying man stopped him, saying, " It is as well 
as it is. I had rather z
t should go out of the field wl
thme j" and 
in that manner, so becoming to a soldier, l\Ioore was borne froln 
the fight. * 
l\feanwhile the army ,vas rapidly gaining ground. The reserve, 
overthro\ving everything in the valley, obliged La Houssaye's 
dragoons, who had dismounted, to retire, turned the enemy on that 
side, and even approached the elninence upon ,vhich the great bat- 
tery ,vas posted; on the left, Colonel Nicholls, at the head of some 
companies of the fourteenth, carried Palavia Abaxo, which Gene- 
ral Foy defended but feebly; in the centre, the obstinate dispute 
for Elvina had terminated in favor of the British, and 'when the 
night set in, their line was considerably advanced beyond the origi- 
nal position of the Inorning, while the French ,vere falling back in 
confusion. If at this time General Fraser's division had been 
brought into action along ,vith the reserve, the enemy could hardly 
have escaped a signal overthro,v; for the little ammunition Soult 
had been able to bring up ,vas nearly exhausted, the river l\fero, 
with a full tide, ,vas behind him, and the difficult communication by 
the bridge of EI Burgo ,vas alone open for a retreat. On the 
other hand, to continue the action in the dark ,vas to tempt for- 
tune; the French were still the most numerous, and their ground 
,vas strong; moreover the disorder they were in offered such a 
favorable opportunity to get on board the ships, that Sir John Hope, 
upon whom the command of the army had devolved, satisfied with 
having repulsed the attack, judged it more prudent to pursue the 
original plan of embarking during the night. This operation ,vas 
effected without delay, the arrangements being so complete that 
neither confusion nor difficulty occurred. The piquets, kindling a 
number of fires, covered the retreat of the colunlns, and being 
themselves withdrawn at daybreak, ,vere embarked, under the pro- 
tection of General Hill's brigade, ,vhich ,vas posted near the ram. 
parts of the town. 


* ltir. Janles Moore's Narrative. IIardinge's Letter. 
VOL.L 15 
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When the l110rning da-wned, the French, observing that the 
British bad abandoned their position, pushed forward some battal- 
ions to the heights of St. Lucie, and about n1idday succeeded in 
establishing a battery, ,yhich playing upon the shipping in the har- 
bor caused a great deal of disorder among the transports; several 
masters cut their cables, and four vessels ,vent ashore, but the troops 
being immediately removed by the men-of-,var's boats, the stranded 
yessels ,vere burnt, and the whole fleet at last got out of harbor. 
General Hill's brigade then embarked from the citadel, ,yhile Gen- 
eral Beresford, ,vith a rear-guard, kept possession of that work until 
the 18th, when the wounded being all put on board, his troops like- 
,vise embarked; the inhabitants :L'lithfully maintained the town 
against the French, and the fleet sailed for England. The loss of 
the British ,vas never officially published, but ,vas estimated at 
cight hundred, and that of the French at three thousand. The 
latter is undoubtedly an exaggeration, yet it must have been very 
great, for the arms of the English ,vere all ne\v, the ammunition 
fresh, and whether froin the peculiar construction of our muskets, 
the physical strength and coolness of the men, or from all combineù, 
it is certain that the fire of an English line is the most destructive 
kno,vn. The nature of the ground also prevented any lnovement 
of artillery on either side, and the French columns in their attack 
,vere exposed to grape, which they could not return because of the 
distance of their batteries. 
Thus ended the retreat to Coruña; a transaction ,vhich, up to 
this day, has called forth as much of falsehood and malignity as 
servile and interested vtriters could offer to the unprincipled leaders 
of a base faction, but which posterity will regard as a genuine ex- 
ample of ability and patriotism. From the spot ,vhere he fell, the 
General ,vho had conducted it was carried to the town by a party 
of soldiers; his blood flowed fast, and the torture of his wound ,vas 
great, yet such was the unshaken firmness of his mind, that those 
about him, judging from the resolution of his countenance that his 
hurt ,vas not mortal, expressed a hope of his recovery; hearing 
this, he looked steadfastly at the injury for a moment, and then said, 
"No, I feel that to be impossible."* Several times he caused bis 
attendants to stop and turn him round, that he IJ1ight behold the 
field of battle; and ,vhen the firing indicated the advance of the 
British, he discovered his satisfaction, and permitted the bearers to 
proceed. Being brought to his lodgings, the surgeons examined 
his wound, but there was no hope, the pain increased, and he spoke 
with great difficulty. At intervals he asked if the French ,vere 
beaten, and addressing his old friend, Colonel Anderson, he said, 
* Captain Hardinge's Letter. 
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" You <<nOlO that I always wished to die tlds way."* Again he 
asked if the enenlY \vere defeated, and being told they ,vere, ob- 
served, " It is a great satisfaction to me, to know we have beaten the 
French." II is countenance continued firm and hi:3 thoughts clear; 
once only, ,vhen he spoke of his mother, he becalne agitated; but 
he often inquired after the safety of his friends, and the officers of 
his stat; and he did not even in this monlent forget to recommend 
those 'whose merit had given them claims to pron10tion. His 
strength failed fast, and life ,vas just extinct, ,vhen with an unsub- 
dued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of his poSthU1110US calum- 
niators, he exclaimed, "I hope the people of England twill be satis- 
fied! I hope my country 'will do rne justice I" In a fe,v minutes 
afterwards he died, and his corpse, \vrapped in a military cloak, 
was interred by the officers of his staff in the citadel of Coruña, 
the guns of the enemy paid his funeral honors, and Soult, ,vith a 
noble feeling of respect for his valor, raised a monlunent to his 
nlelllory. 
Thus ended the career of Sir John 1\Ioore, a lnan ,vhose unCOln- 
mon capacity ,vas sustained by the purest virtue, and governed by 
a disinterested patriotisln more in keeping ,vith the primitive than 
the luxurious age of a great nation. I-lis tall graceful person, his 
dark searching eyes, strongly defined forehead, and singularly ex- 
pressive Inouth, indicated a noble disposition and a refined under- 
standing, vdÜle the lofty sentÏInents of honor habitual to his mind, 
being adorned by a subtle playful wit, gave him, in conversation, 
an ascendency that he always preserved by the decisive vigor of 
his a.ctions. He Inaintained the right ,vith a vehemence bordering 
on fierceness, and every important transaction in ,,
hich he ,vas 
engaged increased his reputation for talent, and confirmed his 
character as a stern enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, a 
just and faithful servant of his country. The honest loved hin1, 
the dishonest feared hinl; for ,vhile he lived he did not shun, but 
scorned and spurned the base, and with characteristic propriety, 
they spurned at him ,vhen he ,vas dead. 
Ä soldier from his earliest youth, l\Ioore thirsted for the honors 
of his profession, and feeling that he ,vas ,yorthy to lead a British 
army, hailed the fortune that placed him at the head of the troops 
destined for Spain. Äs the stream of time passed, the inspiring 
hopes of triun1ph disappeared, but the austereI' glory of suffering 
remained, and with a firm heart he accepted that gift of a severe 
fate. Confiding in the strength of his genius, he disregard

 the 
clamors of presu1l1ptuous ignorance, and opposing soun
 mIlItary 
views to the foolish project so insolently thrust upon Ium by the 
* Mr. Jan1cs Moore's Narrative. 
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an1bassador, he conducted his long and arduous retreat ,vith saga- 
city, intelligence, and fortitude; no insult disturbed, no falsehood 
deceived him, no remonstrance shook his detern1Ïnation; fortune 
fi"o,vned ,vithout subduing his constancy; death struck, but the 
spirit of the n1an ren1ained unbroken ,,-hen his shattered body 
scarcely afforded it a habitation. Having done all that ,vas just 
to,vards others, he remembered ,vhat 'was due to himself; neither 
the shock of the 1110rtal blo,v, nor the lingering hours of acute pain 
,vhich preceded his dissolution, could quell the pride of his gallant 
heart, or Io,ver the dignified feeling with 'v hich, conscious of Il1erit, 
he at the last mon1ent asserted his right to the gratitude of the 
country he had served so truly. 
If glory be a distinction, for such a n1an death is not u leveller 


CI-IAPTER VI. 


OBSERVATIONS-GENERAL VIE)V OF THE CAl\lPAIGN. 


Observations-The conduct of Napoleon and that of the English Cabinet com- 
pared-The Emperor's nÜlitary dispositions examined-Propriety of Sir John 
1\Ioore's operations discussed-Diagram, exposing the relative pm
itions of the 
Spanish, Frcnch, and English annies-Propriety of Sir John Aloore's retreat 
diRcussed; and the question, whether he should have fallen back on Portugal 
or Gallicia, investigated-Sir John 1\Ioore's judgment defended; his conduct 
calumniated by interested lnen for party purposes; eulogized by Marshal Boult, 
by Napoleon, by the Duke of Wellington. 
1\IR. CANNING, in an official comn1unication to the Spanish dep- 
uties in London, observed, that "the conduct of the campaign in 
Portugal ,vas unsatisfactory, and inadequate to the brilliant suc- 
cesses ,vith ,vhich it opened." In the relation of that campaign, it 
has been shown ho,v little the activity and foresight of the Cabinet 
contributed to those successes, and the follo,ving short 3.nalysis will 
prove that, with respect to the campaign in Spain also, the pro- 
ceedings of the ministers were marked alike by tardiness and in- 
capacity. 
Joseph abandoned J\fadrid the 3d of August, and on the 11th of 
the same Inonth, the French troops fron1 t.he most distant parts of 
Europe ,vere in motion to remedy the disasters in the Peninsula. 
rr'he 1st of September a double cor scription, furnishing one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand men, ,vas called out to replace the troops 
withdrawn from Poland and Germany. 
The 4th of Septen1ber the Emperor announced to the Senate, 
that "he ,vas resolved to push the affairs of the Peninsula with the 
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greatest activity, and to destroy the armies which the English had 
disen1barked in that country," 
The 11 th, the advanced guard of the arn1Y coming from Ger- 
many reached Paris, and was there publicly harangued by the 
Emperor. 
The 8th of November that monarch broke into Spain at the head 
of three hundred thousand men, and the 5th of December, not a 
vestige of the Spanish armies remaining, he took possession of 
l\Iadrid. 
Now the Asturian deputies arrived in London the 6th of June, 
and yet on the 20th of August-the battle of Vimiero being then 
unfought, and, consequently, the fate of the can1paign in Portugal 
uncertain-the English minister invited Sir He,v Dalryn1ple to 
discuss three plans of operations in Spain, each founded upon data 
utterly false, and all objectionable in detail. lIe also desired that 
Sir Arthur Wellesley should go to the Asturias to ascertain ,vhat 
facilities that country offered for the disembarkation of an English 
arlny; and the ,vhole number of troops disposable for the can1paign, 
exclusive of those already in Portugal, he stated to be t\yenty 
thousand, of which one half was in England and the other in Sicily. 
He ackno\vledged that no information yet received had enabled the 
Cabinet to decide as to the application of the forces at home, or the 
ulterior use to be made of those in Portugal, yet, with singular 
rashness, the whole of the southern provinces, containing the richest 
cities, finest harbors, and most numerous armies, ,vere discarded 
from consideration; and Sir lIew Dalrymple, ,vho was well ac- 
quainted ,vith that part of Spain, and in close and friendly cor- 
respondence with the chiefs, was directed to confine his attention 
to the northern provinces, of which he kne,v nothing. 
The reduction of J unot's army in Portugal, and the discomfiture 
of Joseph on the Ebro, were regarded as certain events, and the 
observations of the minister ,vere principally directed, not to the 
best mode of attack, but to the choice of a line of march that ,vould 
insure the utter destruction or captivity of the ,vhole French amy; 
nay, elated \vith extravagant hopes, and strangely despi5ing Napo- 
leon's po\ver, he instructed Lord vVilliam Bentinck to urge the 
Central Junta to an invasion of France, as soon as the annyon the 
Ebro should be annihilated. Thus it appears that the English 
ministers ,vere either profoundly ignorant of the real state of affair
, 
or that, with a force scattered in England, Portugal, and Sicily, 
and not exceeding forty-five thousand men, they expected in one 
campaign, first to subdue twenty-six thousand 
"'rench under 
Junot, 
then to destroy eighty thousand under Joseph, and turning the tide 
of war, to invade France. 
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The battle of Vimiero took place, and Sir Arthur 'VeHesley nat- 
urally declined a mission more Ruitable to a staff captain than a 
victorious commander; but before Sir IIew's ans,ver, exposing the 
false calculations of the minister's plans, could be received in Eng- 
land, a despatch, dated the 2d of September, announced the resolu- 
tion of the government to ernployan army in the northern prov- 
inces of Spain, and directed t\venty thousand men to be held in 
readiness to unite ,vith other forces to be sent from England. N ev- 
ertheless, this project also ,vas so ilnmature, that no intimation ,vas 
given hO"w the junction was to be effected, ,vhether by sea or land; 
nor had the Ininister even a:--:certained tllat the Spaniards would 
perrnit English troops to enter Spain at all. Three ,veeks later, 
Lord 'Villianl Bentinck, ,vriting from l\Iadrid, says, "I had an inter- 
vie,v ,vith :Florida Blanca; he expressed his surprise that there 
should be a doubt of the Spaniards .wishing for the assistance of the 
English army." Such also ,vas the confusion at home, that Lord 
Castlereagh repeatedly expressed his fears lest the embarkation of 
Junot's troops should have absorbed all the Ineans of transport in 
the Tagus, "Then a simplc reference to the transport office in Lon- 
don ,vonld have satisfied him that, although the English army 
should also be eillbarked, there ,vould still remain a surplus of 
t,velve thousand tons. 
When the popular cry rose against the convention of Cintra, the 
generals-in-chief ,vere recalled in succession, as rapidly as they had 
been appointed; the despatches' addressed to one generally fell into 
the hands of his successor; but the plans of the n1inisters becoming 
at last mature, on the 6th of October Sir John 1\loore was finally 
appointed to lead the forces into Spain. At this period the head 
of the grand French army was already in the passes of the Pyre- 
nees, the hostile troops on the Ebro con1ing to blo,vs, the Spaniards 
weak and divided, and the English forty marches froin the scene 
of action: yet, said the nlÎnister to Sir John l\loore, "there "\vill be 
full time to concert your plan of operations with the Spanish gene- 
rals before the equipment of your army can be completed." "r as 
this the ,yay to oppose Napoleon? Could such proceedings lead 
to aught but disaster? It has been said that Sir He,v Dalrymple's 
negligence ,vas the cause of this delay-that he should have had 
the troops in readiness. But that general could not prudently incur 
the expense of equipping, for a march, an army that ,vas likely to 
be embarked; he could not, in short, divine the plans of the minis- 
ters before the-y "\vere forined, and it.is evident that the error 
attaches entirely to the government. 
The incapacity of the Spanish generals has been already suffi- 
cientlyexposed by occasional observations in the narrative; their 
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flu ltg, glaring and fatal, call for no further reIn ark ; but the exact 
t"olìlhinations, the energy and rapidity of the French Emperor, 
Iuerit the most careful examination. I-lis operations ,vere not- 
ns they have been generally considered-a pompous di8play of 
po,ver, to create an appearance of conquest that ,yas unreal; not a 
mere violent irruption ,vith a multitude of Inen, but a series of 
skilful and scientific InOYenlents, ,vorthy of so great a general and 
politician. It is true that his force ,vas Ï111mense, and that the 
Spaniards were but contemptible soldiers, yet he never neglected 
the lessons of experience, nor deviated from the strictest rules of 
art. 'Vith astonishing activity, and, when ,ve consider the state of 
his political relations on the continent, ,ve may add, ,vith astonishing 
boldness, he first collected ample nleans to attain his object, theu, 
deceiving his enemies 'with regard to his numbers, position, and 
intentions, and choosing his time ,vith admirable judgillent, he broke 
through the 'weak part of their line and seized Burgos, a central 
point, ,vhich enabled hin1 to envelop and destroy the left ,ving of 
the Spaniards before their right could hear of his attack, the latter 
being itself turned by the same movenlent, and exposed to a like 
fate. This position also enabled him to lnenace the capital, to keep 
the English army in check, and to coyer the formation of those 
magazines and stores ,vhich ,vere necessary to render Burgos the 
base and pivot of further operations. 
Napoleon's forces ,vere numerous enough to have attacked Cas- 
taños and Palafox, ,vhile Blake ,vas being pursued by the first and 
fourth corps; but trusting nothing to chance, he waited for t,velve 
days, until the position of the English army ,vas ascertained, the 
strength of the northern provinces quite broken, and a secure place 
of arlTIS established. Then leaving the second corps to cover his 
con1IDunication, and sending the fourth corps into the flat country, 
to coast, as it ,vere, the heads of the English columns, and to turn 
the passes of the Carpentino lllountains, he caused the Spanish right 
,ving to be destroyed, and himself approached the capital at a nlO- 
ment ,vhen not a vestige of a national arlny was leît-,vhen he had 
good reason to think that the English \vere in full retreat-,,'hen 
the ,vhole of his o,vn corps \vere close at hand-and consequently 
,,,hen the greatest moral effect could be produced, and the greatest 
physical po,ver concentrated at the san1e titne to take ad vantage of 
it. Napoleon's dispositions ,vere indeed surprisingly skilful; for, 
although l\Iarshal Lefebre's precipitation at Zornoza, by prolonging 
Blake's agony, lost six days of promise, it is certain that e,en 
reverses in battle could neither have checked the Emperor nor 
helped the Spaniards. 
If Soult had been beaten at Gamonal, Napoleon ,vas close at 
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hand to support the seconù corps, and the sixth corps would have 
fallen upon the flank and rear of the Spaniards. 
If the first corps had been defeated at Espinosa, the second and 
fourth corps and the Emperor's troops ,vould have taken Blake in 
:flank and rear. 
If Lasnes had been defeated at Tudela, he could have fallen 
back on Pampeluna. The fifth and eighth corps ,vere lnarching to 
support him, and the sixth corps ,vould have taken the Spaniards 
in flank. 
If the Enlperor had been repulsed at the Somosierra, the sixth 
corps "Tould have turned that position by Guadalaxara, and the 
fourth corps by Guadarama. 
If Sir John l\foore had reti'eated on Portugal, the fourth corps 
,vas nearer to Lisbon than he was; and if he had overthrown Soult, 
the fifth and eighth corps ,vere ready to sustain tbat l\Iarshal, ,vhile 
Napoleon, ,vith fifty thousand men, as we have seen, ,vas prepared 
to cut the British line of retreat into Gallicia. In short, no possible 
event could have divided the En1peror's forces; and he constantly 
preserved a central position, ,vhich enabled him to unite his masses 
in sufficient time to repair any momentary disaster. By a judicious 
mixture of force and policy also, he obliged lVladrid to surrender in 
t,vo days, and thus prevented the enthusiasn1 ,vhich would doubt- 
less have arisen if the capital had been defended for any time, and 
the heart-burnings if it had been stormed. The second s,veep that 
he ,vas preparing to make ,vhen Sir John l\Ioore's march called off 
his attention from the south, would undoubtedly have put him in 
possession of the remaining great cities of the Peninsula. 1:'hen 
the civil benefits promised in his decrees and speeches ,vould haye 
produced their full effect, and the result n1ay be judged of by the 
fact that, in 1811 and '12, Aragon, Valencia, and Andalusia ,vere, 
under the able administration of l\iarshals Soult and Suchet, as sub- 
111issive as any department of France. Both generals raised Span- 
ish battalions, and employed them not only to preserve the public 
peac
, but to chase and put down the guerillas of the neighboring 
provInces. 
Sir John l\Ioore's talents saved the Peninsula at this crjsis; and 
here only a military error of Napoleon's may be detected. fi'orget- 
ting his o,vn maxim that ,val' is not a conjectural art, he took for 
granted that the English army ,vas falling back to Portugal, and 
,vithout ascertaining that it ,vas so, acted upon the supposition. 
This apparent negligence, 80 unlike h
s usual circumspection, leads 
to the notion that through l\Iorla he might have become acquainted 
,vith the peculiar opinions and rash temper of IVIr. Frere, and trusted 
that the treacherous arts of the Spaniard, in conjunction ,vith the 
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presumptuous disposition of the plenipotentiary, ,vould so mislead 
the English General as to induce him to carry his army to 
Iadrid, 
and thus deliver it up entire and bound. It ,vas an error; but 
Napoleon could be deceived or negligent only for a mOl11ent. 'Vith 
""hat vigor he recovered himsel
 and hastened to remedy his error! 
IIo\v instantaneously he relinquished his intentions against the 
south, turned his face away from the glittering prize, and bent his 
,vhole force against the only 1113,11 among his adversaries that had 
discovered talent and decision! Let those ,vho have seen the prep- 
arations necessary to enable a small army to act, even on a pre- 
conceived plan, say what uncontrollable energy that Dlan possessed, 
\vho, suddenly interrupted in such great designs, could, in the cour8e 
of a few hours, put fifty thousand men in movement on a totally ne,v 
line of operations, and in the n1Ïdst of ,vinter execute a march of 
t,vo hundred lniles, ,vith a rapidity hardly to be equalled under the 
1110st favorable circu111stances. 
The indefatigable activity of the Duke of Dalmatia greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the whole campaign; and it is a remark- 
able circumstance, that Soult and Napoleon, advancing from different 
bases, should have so combined their movel11ents, that, after 111arch- 
ing, the one above a þundred, and the other above t,vo hundred 
miles, through a hostile country, they effected their junction at a 
given point, and at a given hour, without failure: nor is it less rc- 
111arkable, that such a decided and well-conducted operation should 
have been baffled by a general at the head of an inexperienced 
army. 
'Vhen Sylla, after all his victories, styled himself a happy, rather 
than a great general, he discovered his profound knowledge of the 
Inilitary art. Experience had taught him that the speed of one le- 
gion, the inactivity of another, the obstinacy, the ignorance, or the 
treachery of a subordinate officer, ,vas sufficient to mar the best 
concerted plan-nay, that the intervention of a sho,ver of rain, an 
unexpected ditch, or any apparently trivial accident, might deter- 
luine the fate of a ,vhole army. It taught him that the vicissitudes 
of ,val' are so many, that disappointment will attend the wisest com- 
binations; that a ruinous defeat, the work of chance, often closes the 
career of the boldest and most sagacious of generals, and that to 
judge of a commander's conduct by the event alone, is equally un- 
just and unphilosophical, a refuge for vanity and ignorance. 
rrhese reflections seem to be peculiarly applicable to Sir John 
l\Ioore's campaign, ,vhich has by sundry "'Titers been so unfairly 
discussed. l\Iany of the subsequent disasters of the French can no'v 
be distinctly traced to the operations of the British anny. It ean be 
demonstrated that the reputation of that excellent n1all was basely 
. 15* 
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sacrificed at tlle period of his death, and that the virulent censures 
passed upon his conduct have been as inconsiderate a.s they v{ere 
unmerited and cruel. The l1ature of the commands held by Sir 
John 1\loore in the years 1807-8-9 forced him into a series of em- 
barrassment
, frOI'll \vhich fe\v l11en could have extricated themselves. 
After refusing the charge of the absurd expedition to Egypt in 1806, 
,vhich ended, as he judged it must do, unfavorably, he succeeded to 
the command of the troops in Sicily, a situation ,vhich imn1ediately 
involved hill1 in unpleasant discus
ions ,vith the Queen of Naples 
and the British envoy; discussions to which the subsequent ,vell- 
kno\vn enlnity of the Cabinet of that day ll1ay be traced. By hi:-; 
frank conduct, clear judgn1ent, and firm spirit, he soon obtained an 
influence over the '\Tetched court of PaJermo, that prolnised the 
happiest results; the Queen's repugnance to a reform ,vas overcome, 
the ministers were a,ved, and the miserable intrigues of the day 
ahated; the Sicilian arlny ,vas reorganized, and a good military 
system ,vas comlnenced under the advice of the British general. 
This promising state of affairs lasted but a short time; the Rus- 
sian fleet put into the Tagus, the French threatened Portugal, and 
Sicily was 110 longer considered! Sir John 1\100re ,vas ordered to 
quit that island, and to assemble a large force at Gibraltar for a spe- 
cial service; but the troops to be gathered ,vere dispersed in the 
l\lediterranean froll1 Egypt to' the Straits, and their junction could 
not be effected at all, unless the English Hnlbassador at Constantino- 
ple should succeed in bringing a negotiation, then pending bet,,'"een 
the Turks and Russia, to a happy issue.* No,v this special service in 
question had t\VO objects: 1, to aid Sir Sidney Smith in carrying off 
the royal faluily of Portugal to the Brazils; 2, to take possession 
- of l\ladeira; yet neither v{as lnade known to the General before 
his a.rrival at Gibraltar, ,vhich ,vas not until after Junot had taken 
possession of Lisbon. Sir John 1\loore then, fol1o\ving his instruc- 
tions, proceeded home, and thus our interests in Sicily \vere again 
abandoned to the vices and intrigues of the court of Palermo. On 
the passage he crossed General Spencer going ,vith a force against 
Ceuta, and soon after he had reached England he ,vas despatched 
to Sweden, ,vithout any specific object, and ,vith such vague instruc- 
tions, that an immediate collision with the unfortunate Gustavus 
,vas the consequence. 
Having ,vith much dexterity and judgn1ent \vithc1ra,vn himself 
and his army from the capricious violence of that monarch, Sir John 
was superseded and sent to Portugal, with the third rank in an 
army which at that time no man had such good claims to con1mand 
as himself; the mode of doing this ,vas also offensive, and it \vas 
* Sir John 1\Io01'e's Journal, 
IS. 
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evident that the ministers desired to drive him into private life. 
Their efforts "
ere, ho,vever, po,verless against his pure and elevated 
patriotism. In a personal conference with Lord Castlereagh, he 
expressed his indignation at the insults offered to hin1, and then 
repaired to his station at Portsn10uth, where an official letter fol- 
lowed him, the purport being, that his remonstrance being disre- 
spectful, it ,vouId be referred to the King for reprehension, and that 
measures ,vould be taken to remove him from ,vhat appeared to be 
a disagreeable situation: in other "Tords, that his resignation ,vas 
demanded. "\Vithout a monlent's hesitation he replied to this nlen- 
ace, in a letter ,vhich breathed the very spirit of manly dignity and 
patriotism. "I a.m," he ,vrote, "this moment honored ,vith your 
Lord
hip's letter (by messenger) of yesterday's date. As I have 
already had the honor to express my sentiments to your Lordship 
fully at my last interview, it is, I think, unnecessary to trouble you 
,yith a repetition of them no,v. I am about to proceed on the ser- 
vice on which I have been ordered, and it shall be my endeavor to 
acquit myself with the same zeal by which I have ever been actu- 
ated ,vhen employed in the service of my country. The comnluni- 
cation 'v hich it has been thought proper to make to his l\fajesty 
cannot fail to give me pleasure; I have the most perfect reliance 
on his l\Iajest.y's justice, and shall never feel greater security than 
when my conduct, my character, and my honor a.re under his l\Ia- 
jesty's protection." He heard no more on that subject. 
The good fortune of England was never more conspicuous than 
at this period, ,vhen her armies and fleets ,vere thus bandied about, 
and a blind chance governed the councils at home. For first a force 
collected from all parts of the l\Iediterranean was transported to 
the Baltic at a time when an expedition composed of troops, ,vhich 
had but a short time before come back from the Baltic, ,vas sail- 
ing from England to the l\Iediterrallean. An army intended to 
conquer South America was happily assembled in Ireland at the 
moment when an unexpected event called for their services in Por- 
tugal. A division destined to attack the Spaniards at Ceuta, ar- 
rived at Gibraltar at the instant when the insurrection of Andalusia 
fortunately prevented them from making an attempt that w'ould 
have materially aided Napoleon's schemes against the Peninsula. 
Again, three days after Sir John l\Ioore had withdra,vn his army 
from Sweden, orders arrived to employ it in carrying off the Span- 
ish troops under Romana-an operation for ,vhich it ,vas not 
required, and ,vhich "rould have retarded, if not entirely frustrated, 
the can1paign in Portugal; but the ministers ,vere resolved at any 
cost to prevent l\Ioore from commanding the army destined for 
Portugal. Nor was it the least part of England's fortune th[
.t in 
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such long-continued voyages in bad seasons, no disaster befell the 
huge fleets thus employed in bearing her strength from one extrelll- 
ity of Europe to the other. 
After the convention of Cintra, l\loore ,vas again placed at the 
head of an arlny, an appointment unexpected by him, for the frank 
and bold manner in which he expressed himself to the ministers 
left him little to hope; but the personal good-,vill of the ICing, and 
hi
 o,vn towering reputation, crushed all opposition. rThus, in a 
few months after he had quitted S\veden, 1\loo1'e, ,vith an arlny not 
exceeding t,yenty-four thousand men, ,vas in the heart of Spain, 
opposed to Napoleon, ,vho, having passed the Pyrenees at the head 
of three hundred and thirty thousanù 111en, could readily bring two 
hundred thousand to bear on the British; a vast disproportion of 
nUlllbcrs, and a sufficient ans,ver to all the idle censures passed 
upon the retreat to Corufia. 
The most plausible grounds of accusation against Sir John 
1\loore's conduct, rest on three alleged errors:- 
1st. That he divided his forces. 
2dly. That he advanced against Soult. 
Bdly. That he made a precipitate and unnecessary retreat. 
'Vhen a general, a,vare of the strength of his adversary, and of 
the resources to be placed at his own disposal, arranges a plan of 
campaign, he may be strictly judged by the rules of art; but if, 
as in the case of Sir John l\Ioore, he is suddenly appointed to 
conduct important operations ,vithout a plan being arranged, or the 
means given to arrange one, t.hen it is evident that his capacity or 
incapacity must be judged of by the energy he displays, the com- 
prehensive vie,v he takes of affairs, and the rapidity with ,vhich he 
- accommodates his measures to events, that the original vice of his 
appointment ,,,,ill not perlnit him to control. Sir 'V alter Scott, in 
his Life of Napoleon, ,vith that intrepidity of error which marks 
the ,vork, has asserted, " that l\Ioore sent ten thousand men, under 
Sir D. Baird, by sea, to Coruña." 'That" the general science of 
,val', upon the most extended scale, seelns to have been so little 
understood or practised by the English generals at this time, that 
instead of the country being carefully reconnoitred by officers of 
skill, the march of the army was arranged by such hasty and in- 
accurate inforluation as could be collected from the peasants;" and 
that" by these reports Sir John l\Ioore ,vas induced to divide his 
arlny." 
The second of these assertions is devoid of reason, and both are 
contrary to fact. Sir David Baird ,vas never at Lisbon, but ,vas 
sent ,vith his troops by the ministers direct from England to Coruña. 
rrhe "general science of ,val' upon the most extended scale," is an 
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inflated and unmeaning expression; the most contracted operation 
requires that good information should be obtained; and as to the 
fact, Sir John 1\loore employed his o,vn staff officers to examine 
the roads, sought information equally from noble and peasant, and, 
like all great commanders, regulated his proceedings by the gene- 
ral result of his inquiries. 
'.rhe first dividing of the arlny ,vas, therefore, the act of the min- 
isters, who sent 13aird to Coruña; the after separation of the 
artillery ,vas Sir John 1\100re'8, the reasons for \vhich have been 
already stated; but it is ,vorth ,vhile to examine ,vhat the effect of 
that Ineasure ,vas, and ,vhat it 111ight have be
n. And here it may 
be observed, that, although a brigade of light six-pounders did 
accon1pany the troops to Ahneida, the road, in a lnilita.ry sense, ,vas 
not pl o acticable, for the guns ,vere in son1e places let do,vn the rocks 
by ropes, and in others carried over the difficult places! a practi- 
cable affair ,vith one brigade, but how could the great train of guns 
and alnn1unition-,vagons that accompanied Sir John IIope, have 
passed such places \vithout a loss of time that ,vonld have proved 
more injurious to the operations than the separation of the artillery? 
The advance of the army "Tas guided by three contingent cases, 
anyone of ,vhich arising ,vould have inlnlcdiately influenced the 
operations: 1. Blake on the left, or Castaños and Palafox upon 
the right, might ha.ve beaten the French, and advanced to the 
Pyrenees. 2. They might have ll1aintained their position on the 
Ebro. 3. The arrival of reinforcements from France might have 
forced the Spaniards to faU back upon the upper Duero, on one 
side, and to the Inountains of Guadalaxa-ra on the other. In the 
first case, there ,vas no risk of marching by divisions to,vards Bur- 
gos, ,vhich was the point of concentration given by the British and 
Spanish Ininisters. In the second case, the anny could safely unite 
at Valladolid. In the third case, if the division of Sir David naird 
had reached Toro early in N ovember,-and this it ,vas reasonable to 
expect, because that General arrived at Coruña the 13th of Octo- 
ber,-the retrograde lnovelnent of the Spanish armies ,vould prob- 
ably have dra,vn the English to the Gnadarama, as a safe and 
central point bet,veen the retiring Spanish wings. 
No,v the artillery, lnarching from the Alel11tejo by the roads of 
rl'alavera and Naval Carnero to Burgos, ,vouid pass over one hun- 
dred and t,yO Spanish leagues; to Aranda de Duero, eighty-nine 
leagues; to Valladolid, ninety-t,vo leagues; ,vhile the coluIllns that 
111arched bý Ahncida and Salamanca "would pass oyer one hundred 
and sixteen leagues to Burgos, and ninety-eight to .V. 
lladoli? 
'Vherefore, supposing the Spaniards successful, or eTen holdIng theIr 
own, the separation of the artillery wa=, an advantage, and if the 
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. 
Spaniards ,,-ere dri,,'en back, their natural line of retreat "rould 
have brought them to,vards l\Iadrid, Blake by Aranda to the Somo- 
sierra, and Castaños and Palafox by Siguenza and Tarancon, to 
cover the capital, and to maintain an interior communication be- 
t\veen the Somosierra and the IIenares river. The British artillery 
,vould then have halted at Espinal', after a march of only eighty 
leagues, and Baird and l\Iool'e's corps, uniting at Salamanca early 
in N oven1ber, nlight., by a flank march to Arevalo, have insured the 
concentration of the ,vhole army. 
Thus, in the three anticipated cases, the separation of the artil- 
lery was prudent, and pron1Îsed to be advantageous. 'rhere 'was, 
indeed, a fourth case, that ,vhich really happened. All the Spanish 
arn1Íes ,vere dispersed in an instant! utterly effaced! But Sir 
John l\Ioore could not have divined sucb a catastrophe, 'while his 
ears ,vere ringing ,vitb tbe universal clan10r about the numbers 
and entbusiasm of the patriots; and if he had foreseen even a part 
of such disasters, he ,vould never have advanced from Portugal. 
'Vith the plans of the Spanish governlnent he ,vas unacquainted, 
but he ,vas officially infornled that above one hundred and forty 
thousand Spanish soldiers ,vere between him and a feeble dispirited 
enemy; and as the intercepted letter from the Governor of Bay- 
onne stated that the reinforcements ,vould only arrive bet\veen the 
] 8th of October and the 18th of November, it was reasonable to 
suppose the French ,vould not COffilnence offensive operations 
before the latter period, and that ample time ,vollld be afforded to 
concentrate the English troops under the protection of the Spanish 
arlnle
. 
If Sir John 1\loore could have suspected the delusion under 
,vhich the British government acted; if he could have divined the 
incredible folly of the Central Junta and the Spanish generals, or 
the inaccuracy of the military agents; if he could have supposed 
that the Spanish armies were weak in lllunbers, ,veaker in spirit, 
and destitute of food and clothing, or that, ,vhile the Spanish au- 
thorities ,vere pressing hinl to advance, they would wantonly detain 
Sir David Baird's troops seventeen days on board the transports; 
if he could have imagined all this, undoubtedly his arrangements 
ought and ,vould have been different, his army would have been 
kept together, and the road to Salamanca through Coria, ho,vever 
difficult, ,vould have been preferred to a divided march. 
No,v the dangerous and absurd position of the Spanish armies, 
and the remote situation of the B:ritish troops in October, may be 
eXplained by the annexed diagranl. Lisbon being taken as a cen- 
tre, and the distance A between Lisbon and Coruña being the 
radius, let a circle passing through Madrid be described, and let 
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the tangential line c be dra,vn perpendicular to the radius A, 
meeting the secant B at Sanguessa. Then it \vill be seen that as 
the extrelne right of the Spaniards \yas posted at Sanguessa, and 
Castaños at Calahorra, 'while Blake ,vas near Durango, and the 
nlain body of the French ,vas at 'Tittoria, the latter not only 
divided the Spaniards, but ,vas actually t,venty-five miles nearer 
to Burgos and Valladolid (the points of concentration for l\Ioore's 
and Baird's corps) than either Castaños or Blake; and seventy- 
five miles nearer than Palafox. On the 10th, the Emperor struck 
the first blo,v, by beating Belvedere and seizing Burgos; but Sir 
David Baird did not quit Coruña until the 12th, and did not bring 
up the ,vhole of his troops to Astorga before the 4th of December; 
hence it is clear, that \vhatever road the artillery had taken, the 
British army could not have averted the ruin of the Spaniards. 
Let us suppose the troops assembled at Salamanca on the 13th 
of November. They must have advanced either to Valladolid or 
to l\Iadrid. If to Valladolid, the Emperor was at Burgos ,vith the 
imperial guards, ten or t,velve thousand cavalry, and a hundred 
pieces of artillery; the first corps ,vas \vithin a day's march, the 
second and fourth corps within three marches, and the sixth corps 
within t\vo marches. Above a hundred thousand French soldiers 
could, therefore, have been concentrated in three days, anù it is to 
be observed that Sir John l\Ioore never had t,venty-five thousand 
in the field. It is said, he lnight have gone to l\ladrid; in that 
case the separation of the artillery ,vould have been a decided ad- 
vantage, and the separation of Baird's corps, ,vhich ,,,,as not the 
General's arrangement, the error. The arn1Y could not bave 
marched from Salamanca to l\Iadrid in less than seven days, and 
hence before the 21st of November, t'\yenty-four thousand British 
solùiers could not have been collected in the C<1,pital; but the fourth 
French corps, ,vhich reached Segovia the 1st of December, would 
111ean,vhile have cut off the con1ffiunication ,vith Portugal, and the 
Emperor with forty thousand Inen ,vas at Aranda de Duero. Cas- 
taños, who had been defeated on the 23d of November, ,vas indeed 
,vith the remnant of an arn1Y at Guaclalaxara about the 1st of 
December, but the sixth corps ,vas close in pursuit. 
1\loore n1ust then have done one of three things-advanced to 
the succor of Castafíos, joined St.. Juan at the Son10sierra, or re- 
treated across the Tagus. In the first case, the EInperor ,vonld 
have forced the SOlllosierra, and uniting ,vith the fourth corps, 
have placeù sixty thousand In en upon the Engli
h rear; in the 
second case, the sixth and fourth corps, turning both flanks, \vouId 
have effected a junction behind the Somosierra, and cut thenl off 
from Madrid, \vhile Napoleon, ,vith forty thousand Inen, assailed 
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them in front. To retreat over the Tagus ,vas to adopt the south- 
ern provinces for a ne,v base of operations, and might have been 
useful if the Spaniards ,vould have rallied round him ,vith enthu- 
sia
m and courage; but would they have done so \vhen the Em- 
peror ""as advancing ,vitlI his enornlOUS force? After-experience 
proves that they ,,,"ould not. The Duke of Dalmatia, in 1810, \vith 
an army very inferior to that under Napoleon, reached the gates 
of Cadiz ,vithout a serious blo,v being struck to oppose him, and 
at this tinle the people of the south ,vere reckless of the opportu- 
nity procured for them by Sir John l\loore's march on Sahagun. 
It has, ho,vever, been said, that t,venty-four thousand British 
troops, acting vigorously, could have checked the Emperor, and 
raised the courage of the Spaniards. To such an observation I 
,vill oppose a fact. In 1815, Napoleon crossed the Salnbre '\vith 
one hundred and fifteen thousand men, and the two hundred and 
ten thousand regular troops in his front, among which were more 
than thirty thousand English, could with difficulty stop his progress 
after four days' fighting, in three of which he ,vas successful. If 
Sir John 1\100re, at a subsequent period, was willing to risk the 
danger of a movement on the capital, it was because he ,vas mis- 
informed of the French strength, and the Spaniards w'ere repre- 
sented to be numerous and confident; he ,vas also unacquainted 
with the defeat at Tudela. lIis object ,vas, by assisting Castaños, 
to arouse the spirit of the patriots, and nothing more strongly 

vinces his hardihood and prolnpt judgment; for, in his letter to 
1\11". Frere, he distinctly stated the danger to be incurred, and 
carefully separating the military from the political reasons, only 
proposed to venture the army, if the envoy was satisfied that the 
Spani
h government and people ,vould answer to such an appeal, 
and that the British Cabinet ,vouId be willing to incur the riE,k for 
such an object. If he did not follow up his own proposal, it was 
because he had discovered that the army of Castaños was, not 
simply defeated, but destroyed; because the Somosierra had been 
forced by a charge of cavalry; and because the passes of the 
Guadarama, on his line of Inarch to l\Iadrid, were seized by the 
ellelny before his own army could be concentrated. 
'Vhy then did he not retreat into Portugal? Because, N apo- 
leon having directed hi:5 forces against the capi
al, the British 
arnlY ,vas unable to concentrate; because l\Iadrid had shut her 
gates; because 1\11'. Frere and the Spanish authorities endeavored 
to deceive him by false information; þecause the solen1n declara- 
tion of the Junta of Toledo, that they would bury themselves 
under the ruins of that to,vn rather than surrender, joined to the 
füct that Zaragoza ,vas fighting heriocally, seemed to guarantee the 
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constancy and vigor of that patriotic spirit ,vhich ,vas apparently 
once more excited; because the question ,vas again become politi- 
cal, and it ,vas necessary to satisfy the English people, that nothing 
,vas left undone to aid a cause which they had so luuch at heart; 
because the peculiar position of the French army at the n10n1ent, 
afforded the means of creating a powerful diversion in favor of the 
southern provinces. These are the lJnans,verable reasons for the 
advance to,vards Sahagun. In the details of execution, that move- 
ment n1ay be liable to some trifling objections; perhaps it ,,
oulù 
have been better to have carried the arlny on the 21st at once to 
Carrion und neglected Sahagun and Saldanha; but in its strategic 
and political character, it ,vas ,veIl conceived and well tin1ed, hardy 
and successfu1. 
The irritating interference that Sir John l\Ioore ,vas called upon 
to repel, and the treachery and the fony, equal in its effects to 
treachery, that he ,vas obliged to guard against, have been suf- 
ficiently d,velt upon already; yet before discussing the retreat. from 
Astorga, it may be of some military interest to sho,v that the line 
of Portugal, although the natural one for the British army to retire 
upon, '\-vas not at this period necessarily either safe or useful, and 
that greater evils than those incurred by a retreat through Gallicia 
,vonId probably have attended a retrograde nlarch upon Lisbon. 
The rugged frontier of Portugal, lying bet\veen the Duero and 
the Tagus, is vulnerable in many points to an invading army of 
superior force. It may be penetrated bet,veen the Duero and 
PinheI, and bet\veen Pillhel and Guarda, by roads leading into the 
valleys of the Zezere and the l\Iondego; bet,veen the Sierra de 
Estrella and the Sierra de Gata, by the road from Alfayates to 
Sabugal and Panan1acor, or that by Guarda and Coria. Again, it 
may be pierced between the Sierra de Gata and the Tagus by 
Idanha Velha, Castello Branco, and Sobreira Formosa; and froln 
the Tagus to the Guadiana, a distance of about t,venty leagues, the 
Alemtejo presents an open country ,yithout any strong fortress, 
save La Lippe, which may be disregarded and pa
scd ,vithout 
danger. No,v Sir John l\Ioore commenced his for,vard movement 
froln Salamanca on the 12th of December, and at that period the 
fourth corps, being at Talavera de la Reyna, ,vas much nearer to 
Li
bon than the British army was, and the Emperor ,vas preparing 
to Inarch on that capital ,vith the sixth corps, the guards, and the 
reserve. lIe could, as the Duke of Ber\vick did, penetrate by both 
sides of the Tagus; and ,,,,hat was to prevent hiln from reaching 
I.Jisbon before the British force, if the latter had retreated fi
onl 
Salamanca? lIe marched on a shorter line and a better road, and 
he could supply his troops by requisitions, a system that, however 
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fatal it may be in the end, is ahvays advantageous at first; but 
J\Ioore must, from a scanty lllilitary chest, have purchased his sup- 
plies from a suspicious peasantry, rendered more distrustful by the 
retreat. 
It is true that in Lisbon, Sir John Cradock commanded six 
thousand infantry and t\\'"O hundred and fifty-eight cavalry; but the 
Portuguese provisional governlnent, 1,,"ho had only organized a few 
ill-composed battalions, ,vere so inactive, that it was not until the 
11th of December that a proclamation, calling on the people to 
arm, ""as issued. In the arsenal there ,vere scarcely muskets and 
equipments for eight thousand men, and the ne\v levies ,vere only 
required to assemble ,vhen the country shoulù be actually invaded. 
Sir Robert 'Vilson, having ,vith great activity organized about two 
thousand of the Lusitanian legion, had marched in the middle of 
Decenlber frolll Oporto, and this ,vas aU that could be opposed to 
an arnlY more numerous, and nlore favorably situated for invasion, 
and incolnparably better commandeù than that ,vith ,vhich l\Ias- 
sena invaded the country in 1810. Thus it may be affirmed, that 
if a retreat upon Lisbon was advisable before Napoleon took l\la- 
drid, it ,vas not a safe operation after that event, and it is clea.r that 
Sir John 
Ioore neither lightly nor injudiciously adopted the line 
of Gallicia. 
The arguments of those who deny the necessity of falling back, 
even behind the Esla, are scarcely ,,,,orth notice; a simple reference 
to the numbers under the Emperor, and the direction of his 
nlarch, is sufficient to expose their futility; but the necessity of the 
continued and, as it has been unjustly called, the precipitate retreat 
to Co1'uña, may not be quite so obvious. The advance to Sahagun 
,va.s intended to create a diversion, and give the Spaniards an op- 
portunity of making head in the south; it succeeded in dra,ving 
av;ay the enenlY, yet the Spaniard
 did llot n1ake any head, the 
Central Junta displayed no energy or ,visdom; a fe\v slight de- 
monstrations by the 1\Iarquis of Palacios, on the side of the Sierra 
l\lorena, and by the Duke of Infantado on the side of Cuença., 
scarcely disturbed the first corps ,vhich remained in La 
Iancha; 
ten thousand men ,vere sufficient to lllaintain l\Iadrid in perfect 
tr:,nquillity, and a part of the fourth corps even ll1arched fi.om Tala- 
vera by Placentia on Salamanca. By the letters of 1\11'. Stuart, 
and the reports of his O\Vn spies 1 the Engli
h General ,vas inforlned 
of all these disheartening circumstances, yet the intelligence arrived 
sJo\yly and at intervals, and he, hoping that the Spaniards ,vould 
finally make an effort, announced his intention to hold the GaI1i- 
cias; 1\lr. Stuart's correspondence at last deprived him of that hope, 
and the presence of the Elnperor, the great amount of his force, 
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and the vehemence ,vith ,vhich he pressed for,vard, confirn1eù the 
unhappy truth that nothing could be expected from the south. 
Sir John l\Ioore could not ,vith t,venty-three thousand men main- 
tain hill1self against the 'v hole French army, and until he reached 
Astorga his flanks ,vere al\\Tays exposed; froln thence he rctreated 
in cOlnparative security, but the natural strength of the country 
bet,veen that to,vn and Coruña n1Ïsled persons of shallo,v judglnent, 
who have since inconsiderately adyanced many vague accusations, 
such as that passcs ,vhere a hundred lnen could stop an alllY ,vere 
lightly abandoned; that the retreat was a flight, and the General's 
judgment clouded by the danger of his situation. There Inight be 
some foundation for such observations if military commanders ,ycre 
like prize-fighters, bound to strike ahvays at the front; but as long 
as arlnies are dependent for their subsistence and alnmunition upon 
lines of communication, the safety of their flanks and rear must be 
considered as of consequence. J\Ioore ,vas perfectly a\\rare that he 
could fight any number of men in some of the mountainous posi- 
tions on the road to COl"uña; yet unless he could make a per- 
manent defence, such battles would have been \vorse than useless, 
and a permanent defence ,vas impossible, inasmuch as there ,vere 
none but temporary magazines nearer than Coruña, and there "'ere 
neither carriages of transport, nor money to procure them; moreover 
a severe winter had just set in, the people ,vere disinclined to aid the 
troops, and as the province was poor, fe,v resources could be dra'Vll 
from the vicinity. Neither ,vas there a single position that could be 
maintained for more than a fe,v days against a superior force. 
That of Rodrigatos could be turned by the old road leading to 
Villa Franca, Villa Franca itself by the valley of the Syl, and 
from thence the ,vhole line to Coruña might be turned by the road 
of Orense, ,vhich also led directly to Vigo; and until he reached 
N ogales, lVloore's intention ,vas to retire to Vigo. The French could 
have Inarched through the richest part of Gallicia to St. Jago and 
Coruña on the left, or from the Asturias, by the ,yay of l\iondonedo, 
on the right; and if it be asked, why they did not do so? the 
answer is prompt: the Emperor having quitted the arlny, the jeal- 
ousies and misunderstandings usual between generals of equal rank 
ilnpeded the operations. A coolness subsisted between l\Iarshal 
N ey and the Duke of Dahnatia, and without entering into the 
grounds of their difference, it is plain that, in a IniIitary point of 
vie,,,,, the judgment of the latter ,yas the soundest. 'rhe fOrIner 
cOlnmitted a great error by ren1aining at Villa Franca instead of 
pushing his corps, or a part of it, as recolnmended by Soult, along 
the valley of Orense to St. J ago de COlnpostella; the British army 
would bave been lost if the sixth corps had reached Coruña before 
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it; and ,vhat would have been the chances in the battle if three 
additional French divisions had been engaged? Granting, there- 
fore, that the troops could have been nourished during the ,vintcr, 
'Tilla 
""ranca, N ogales, Constantino and Lugo were not perll1a- 
nently defensible by any arlny ,vhose base of operations ,vas at 
Coruí1a. Hence it ,vas that Sir John l\ioore resolved to regain his 
ships w'ith the vie,v to rene,v the ,varin the south, and IIannibal 
himself could have done no more. 
Nor ,vas the 1110de of executing the retreat at all unbecoming the 
character of an able officer. Lord Bacon observes that" honorable 
retreats are no ,vays inferior to brave charges, as having less of for- 
tune,lnore of discipline, and as much of valor." That is an honor- 
able retreat in ,vhich the retiring general loses no trophies in flight 
sustains every charge ,vithout being broken, and finally, after a severe 
action, re-embarks his army in the face of a superior enemy, ,vithout 
being seriously molested. It would be honorable to effect this before 
a foe only forn1Ídable from numbers, but it is infinitely more credit- 
able, ,vhen the comn1ander, ,vItile struggling with bad ,veather and 
worse fortune, has to oppose veterans with inexperienced troops, and 
to contend against an antagonist of enlÍnent ability, \vho scarcery 
suffers a single advantage to escape him during this long and vigor- 
ous pursuit. All this Sir John l\Ioore did, and finished his ,york 
by a death as firm and glorious as any that antiquity can boast of. 
Put to Lord Bacon's test, in ,vhat shall the retreat to CoruÎla 
be found deficient? Sonlething in discipline perhaps, but that fault 
does not attach to the general. Those cOlnmanders ,vho have been 
celebrated for making fine retreats ,vere in most instances ,veIl 
acquainted ,vith their armies; and IIannibal, speaking of the elder 
Scipio, derided hilu, although a brave and skilful man, for that, being 
unkno\vn to his o""n soldiers, he should presume to oppose hÏInself 
to a general ,vho could call to each luan under his command by 
name; thus inculcating, that unless troops be trained in the pecu- 
liar method of a comlnander, the latter can scarcely achieve any- 
thing great. N O\V 1\loore had a young arlny suddenly placed under 
his guidance, and it ,vas scarcely united, ,vhen the superior num- 
bers of the enemy forced it to a retrograde movement under very 
harassing circumstances; he had not time, therefore, to establish 
a systen1 of discipline, and it is in the leading events, not the minor 
details, that the just criterion of his merits is to be sought for. 
"r as the retreat uncalled for ? Was it unnecessarily precipitate? 
Was any opportunity of crippling the enemy lost ? 'Vas any ,veak- 
ness to be discovered in the personal character of the General? 
These are the questions that sensible men will ask. The first has 
been already examined; the second is a matter of silnple calcula- 
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tion. The rear-guard quitted Astorga on the 1st of January; on 
the 3d it repulsed the enen1Y in a sharp skirmish at Calcabellos; 
the 6th it rejoined the main body at Lugo, having three tin1es 
checked the pursuers during the march; it ,vas unbroken, had lost 
no gun, suffered no misfortune. The 'whole army offered battle at 
Lugo for t,yO successive days, and it ,vas not accepted, and the 
retreat recommencing, the troops reached Betanzos on the morning 
of the 10t11, and Coruña on the 11th; thus in eleven days, three 
of vvhich ,vere days of rest, a small arn1Y passed over a hundred 
and fifty miles of good road. N o,v Napoleon, "Tith fifty thousand 
n1en, left l\Iadrid on the 22d of December, and the 28th he ,vas at 
Villepando, having perforn1ed a n1arch, on bad roads, of a hundred 
and sixty-four miles in seven days. The retreat to Coruña ,vas 
consequently not precipitate, unless it can be sho,vn that it ,vas 
unnecessary to retreat at all beyond Villa Franca; neither can it 
be asserted, that any opportunity of crippling the enelny ,vas lost. 
To fight a battle ,vas the game of the 
'rench l\far8hal, and if any 
censure ,vill apply to his able campaign, it is that he dela.yed to 
attack at Lugo; victorious or beaten, it would have increased the 
elnbarrassments of his adversary, ,vho must have continued his 
retreat encun1bered ,vith the wounded, or the latter must have been 
abandoned without succor in the midst of winter. 
At Coruña the absence of the fleet necessarily brought on a 
battle. That it ,vas honorable to the British troops is clear froln 
the fact that they embarked ,vithout loss after the action. '-.rhat it 
,vas absolutely necessary to embark not'\vithstanding the success, is 
a certain proof ho,v little advantage could have been derived fron1 
any battle fought farther inland, and of Sir John l\Ioore's prudence 
in declining an action the moment he had rallied his army at Lugo and 
restored that discipline '\vhich the previous movements had shaken. 
But, not'\vithstanding the clamor ,vith w11Ïch this campaign has 
been assailed, as if no army had ever yet suffered such Inisfor- 
tunes, it is certain that the nominal loss ,vas small-the real loss 
smaller-and that it sinks into nothing ,vhen cOlnpared ,vith the 
advantages gained. An army w"hich, after nlarching in advance or 
retreat above five hundred miles before an enemy of immensely 
superior force, has only lost, including those killed in battle, four 
thousand men, or a sixth part of its nUlllbers, cannot be said to 
have suffered severely; nor would the loss have been so great but 
for the intervention of the accidental occurrences mentioned in the 
narrative. Night Inarches are seldolll happy; that from Lugo to 
Betanzos cost the army in stragglers 1110re than double the number 
of men lost in all the preceding operations; nevertheless, the 
reserve in that, as in all the other movements, suffered little, and 
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it is a fàct, that the light brigades detached by the Vigo road, ,yhich 
\vere not pursued, Inade no forced marches, slept uncleI' cover, anù 
,,,,ere ,veIl supplied, left, in proportion to their strength, as nlany men 
behind as any other part of the arnlY; thus proof upon proof 
accull1ulates that inexperience ,vas the primary and principal cause 
of the disorders which attended the retreat. Those disorders ,vere 
sufficiently great, but many circumstances contributed to produce 
an appearance of suffering and disorganization which ,vas not real. 
Sir John l\Ioore's intention ,vas to have proceeded to Vigo, in 
order to restore order before he sailed for England, instead of 
,vhich the fleet steered home directly from Coruña, and a terrible 
storm scattered it; many ships ,vere ,vrecked; and the remainder, 
driving up the channel, 'were glad to put into any port. 'I'he soldiers, 
thus thro,vn on shore, ,vere spread froIn the Land's End to Dover. 
Their haggard appearance, ragged clothing, and dirty acc.utrements, 
things conlmon enough in ,var, struck a people only used to the 
daintiness of parade ,vith surprise; the usual exaggerations of lnen 
just escaped from perils and distresses ,vere increased by the 
uncertainty in ,vhich all ,vere as to the fate of their comrades; a 
deadly fever, the result of anxiety, and of the sudden change fronl 
fatigue to the confinement of a ship, filled the hospitals at every 
port with officers and soldiers, and thus the miserable state of Sir 
John l\Ioore's arn1Y became the topic of every letter, and the theme 
for every country ne,vspaper along the coast. The nation, at that 
time unused to great operations, forgot that war is not a harmless 
game, and judging of the loss positively, instead of con1paratively, 
was thus disposed to believe the calumnies of interested men, ,vho 
,vere eager to cast a shade over one of the brightest characters t.hat 
ever adorned the country. Those calumnies triumphed for a 
moment, but l\foore's last appeal to his country for justice will be 
successful; posterity, revering and cherishing his name, will visit 
such of his odious calumniators as are not too contemptible to be 
remembered, ,vith a just and severe retribution; for thus it is 
that time freshens the beauty of virtue and withers the efforts of 
baseness. And if authority be sought for in a case ,vhere reason 
speaks so plainly, future historians ,vill not fail to remark, that the 
man ,vhose talents exacted the praises of Soult, of Wellington, and 
of Napoleon, could be no ordinary soldier. 
" Sir John 1\1oore," says the first, "took every advantage that 
the country afforded to oppose an active and vigorous resistance, 
and he finished by dying in a combat that n1ust do credit to his 
memory." 
Napoleon more than once affirmed, that if he comn1itted a few 
trifling errors, they were to be attributed to his peculiar situation, 
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for that his talents and firmness alone had saved the English army 
from destruction. * 
" In Sir John l\;foore's campaign," said the Duke of Wellington, 
"I can see but one error: "Then he advanced to Sahagun, he should 
have considered it as a movement of retreat, and sent officers to the 
rear to n1ark and prepare the halting places for every brigade. 
But this opinion I have formed after long experience of war, and 
especially of the peculiarities of a Spanish ,val", which must haye 
been seen to be understood: finally, it is an opinion formed after 
the event." 


* Vivian's Conversations at Elba. Voice from St Helena. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Sligoht effect produced in England by the result of the campaign-Debates in 
Parliatnent-Treaty with Spain-Napoleon receives addresses at Valladolid- 
Joseph enters 1\fadrid-Appointed the Emperor's lieutenant-Distribution of 
the French army-The Duke of Dantzic forces the bridge of Almaraz-Toledo 
entered by the first corps-Infiultado and Palacios ordered to ad vance upon 
Madrid-Cu6sta appointed to the command of Galluzzo's troops-Florida 
Blanca dies at Seville-Succeeded in the presidency by the 
Iarquis of Astorga 
-
loney arrives at Cadiz frOlll Mexico-Bad conduct of the Central Junta- 
State of the Spanish anny-Constancy of the 801diers-Infantado 1110VeS on 
Tarancon-His advanced guard defeated there-French retire towards Toledo- 
Disputes in the Spanish army-Battle ofUcles-Retreat of Infantado-Carto- 
ajal superö3cdes hin1, and advances to Ciudad Heal-Cuesta take-s post on the 
Tagus, and breaks down the bridge of Almaraz. 


THE effect produced in England, by the unfortunate issue of Sir 
John lVloore's campaign, ,vas not in proportion ,vith the importance 
of the subject. The people, trained to party politics and possessed 
of no real po,ver to rebuke the folly of the Cabinet, regarded both 
disasters and triumphs with factious rather than with national feel- 
ings, and it ,vas alike easy to draw their attention from affairs.of 
,veight or to fix it on matters of little moment. Thus, the Duke of 
York's conduct being at this time made the object of parliamentary 
inquiry, to drag his private frailties before the world was thought 
essential to the welfare of the nation, ,vhile the incapacity which 
had caused England and Spain to mourn in tears of blood, was left 
unprobed. An insular people, ,vho are by their situation protected 
from the worst evils of ,val', may suffer themselves to be thus 
deluded; but if an unfortunate campaign were to bring a devastat- 
ing enemy into the heart of the country, the honor of a general and 
the military policy of the Cabinet would no longer be considered as 
mere subjects for a vile sophist's talents in misrepresentation. 
It is true that the misfortunes of the campaign "rere by many 
orators, in both houses of Parlialnent, treated with great warn1th, 
but the discussions were chiefly remarkable as examples of astute 
eloquence ,yithout any knowledge of facts. The opposition speak- 
ers, eager to criminate the government, exaggerated the disasters 
of the retreat, and comprehending neither the motives nor the 
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nlovements of Sir John 1\loore, urged several untenable charges 
a
ainst the Ininisters, ,vho, disunited by personal feelings, did not 
all adopt the same grounùs of defence. Thus, Lord Castlereagh 
and Lord Liverpool, passing oyer those errors of the Cabinet ,vhich 
left the General only a choice of difficulties at his outset, asserted, 
and truly, that the ad vantages derived frolll the advance to Saha- 
gun more than compensated the loss in the subsequent retreat; 
and both those statesmen paid an honorable tribute to the lnerit$ 
of the comluander; but 1\11'. Canning, unscrupulously resolute to 
defend 1\11'. Frere, assented to all the erroneous statements of the 
opposition, and then ,vith Jllalignant dexterity endeavored to con- 
vert thelll into charges against the fallen general. Sir John 1\Ioore 
,va
, he said, ,vholly ans\verable for the calnpaign. 'Vhether glo- 
rious or distressing, ,vhether to be admired or deplored, it \vas his 
o\vn; he had kept the government quite ignorant of his proceed- 
ings ! Being closely pressed on this point by 1\11'. C. IIutchinson 
and 1\11'. 'Vhitbread, 1\11'. Canning deliberately repeated the asser- 
tion; yet, not long after\vards, Sir John l\10ore's letters to the min- 
isters, ,vritten ahnost daily, and furnishing exact and copious infor- 
mation of all that \vas passing in the Peninsula, ,vere laid before 
the house! · 
'Vhile the dearest interests of the nation ,vere thus treated in 
Parliament, the ardor of the English people ,vas somewhat abated; 
yet the Spanish cause, so rightful in itself, ,vas still popular, and a 
treaty was concluded with the Supreme ,Junta, by which the con- 
tracting po\vers bound then1selves to make comn10n cause against 
France, and to agree to no peace except by common consent. But 
the ministers, although professing unbounded confidence in the 
result of the struggle, already looked upon the Peninsula as a 
secondary object; for the ,varlike preparations of Austria, and the 
reputation of the Archduke Charles, ,vhose talents ,vere foolishly 
said to exceed Napoleon's, had awakened the dormant spirit of coa- 
litions; and it was nlore agreeable to the aristocatic feeling of the 
English Cabinet, that the French should be defeated by a monarch 
in Germany than by a plebeia.n insurrection in Spain. The obscure 
intrigues of the Princess of Tour and Taxis, and the secret socie- 
ties on the Cont.inent emanating as they did from patrician sources, 
excited the sympathy of the ministers, engaged their attention, and 
nourished those distempered feelings \yhich made them see only 
,veakness and disaffection in France, ,vhen throughout that mighty 
empire fe,v desired and none dared to oppose the Emperor's ,vishes; 
when even secret discontent was confined to some royalist chiefs 
and splenetic republicans, whose influence was never felt until after 
Napoleon had suffered the direst reverses. 
YOL. I. 16 
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Unable to c011.ceive the extent of that monarch's vie,vs, or to 
nleasure the grandeur of his genius, the lllinisters attributed the 
result::; of his profound calculations to a blind chance, his victories 
to trea
on, to corruption, to anything but that adillirable skill 
,vith \vhich he ,vielded the n10st po,verfullnilitary force that ever 
obeyed the orders of a single chief: 'l"hus self-deluded, and lnis- 
judging the difficulties to be encountered, they adopted every idle 
project, and squandered their resources ,vithout any great or decided 
effort. 'Vhile negotiating ,vith the Spanish Junta for the occupa- 
tion of Cadiz, they ,vere planning an expedition against Italy, and 
\vhile loudly a5serting their resolution to defend Portugal, reserved 
their principal force for a secret blo,v in Holland; their prepara- 
tions being ho,vever nuu'ked by a pomp and publicity totally unsuited 
to ,val'. 'Vith ,vhat a mortal calalnity that pageant closed, shall be 
noticed hereafter; at present it is fitting to trace the operations in 
Spain, ,vhich ,vere coincident \vith the retreat of Sir John l\Ioorc. 
It has already been stated that when l\Iadric1 surrendered, N apo- 
leon refused to permit Jo
eph to return there unless the public 
bodies and the heads of families ,vould unite to demand hið resto- 
ration, and s,vear, \vithout any mental, reservation, to be true to 
him.. Registers had consequently been opened in the different 
quarters of the city, and twenty-eight thousand six hundred head::; 
of fan1Ílies inscribed their names, and voluntarily s,vore in presence 
of the host, that they were sincere in their desire to receive Joseph.t 
After this, deputations from all the councils, from the junta of COffi- 
nlerce and nloney, the hall of the Alcaldes, and froll1 the corporation, 
,vaited on the Emperor at Valladolid, and being there joined by 
the municipality of that to"rn, and by deputies from Astorga, Leon, 
and other places, presented the oath, and prayed that Joseph lnight 
be king. Napoleon, thus entreated, consented that his brother 
should reaSSUlne his kingly functions. 
It ,vould be idle to argue from this apparently voluntary submis- 
sion to the French Emperor, that a change favorable to the usur- 
pation had been produced in the feelings of the Spanish people; 
but it is evident that Napoleon's victories and policy had been so 
far effectual, that in the capital, and n1any other great to,vns, the 
multitude as ,veIl as the notables w
l'e, either fron1 fear or convic- 
tion, submissive to his will; and it is but reasonable to suppose, 
that if his conquests had not been interrupted by extraneous cir- 
cumstances, this example would have been generally follo,,"'ed, in 
preference to the more glorious, but ineffectual, resistance made by 
the inhabitants of those cities, whose fortitude and whose calan1Ï- 
* N ellerto. 
t Azanza and O'Farril. 
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ties have forced from Inankind a sorro,yful adJniration. The cause 
of Spain at this monlent ,va:5 in truth lost, if any cause, depending 
upon ,var, ,vhich is but a succession of violent changes, can be caned 
so; for the armies ,yere disper
ed, the govenllnent be,vilderec1, 
the people disnlayed, the cry of resistance hushed, and the stern 
voice of Napoleon, answered by the tread of three hundred thou- 
sand French veterans, ,vas heard throughout the land. But the 
hostility of Austria arrested the conqueror's career, and the Spanish 
energy revived at the abrupt cessation of his terrific ,,'arfare. 
Joseph, escorted by his F"rench guards, in number bet"reen five 
and six thousand, entered l\Iadrid the 23d of January. lIe ,vas, 
ho,vever, a king ,vithout revenues, and he ,yould haye been ,vith- 
out even the senlblance of authority, if he had not been like,vise 
nominated the Elnperor's lieutenant in Spain, by virtue of ,vhich 
title he ,vas empo,vered to lnove the French ariny at his ,vill. 1:'his 
po,ver "ras one extrenlely unacceptable to the nlarshals, and he 
,vou 1d have found it difficult to enforce it, even though he had 
restrained the exercise to the limits prescribed by his brother; but 
disdaining to separate the general fro1l1 the lTIonarch, he conveyed 
his orders to the French arIny through his Spanish lllinisters, and 
the army in its turn di"dained and resisted the assumed authority 
of Inen, ,vho, despised for their ,vant of military kno,vledge, ,yere 
also suspected as favoring interests essentially differing fron1 those 
of the troops.* 
The iron grasp that had cOlllpressed the pride and the anlbitious 
jealousy of the lnarshals being thus relaxed, the passions ,vhich 
had ruined the patriots began to ,york alnong their enemies, pro- 
ducing indeed less fatal effects, because their scope ,vas nlore 
circulllscribed, but sutlìciently pernicious to stop the course of con- 
quest.'- The French arnlY, no longer a conlpact body, terrible alike 
fr0111 its Inassive strength and its flexible activity, became a collec- 
tion of independent bands, each forn1Ïdable in itsel
 but, froln the 
disunion of the generals, slo,v to combine for any great object; and 
plainly discovering, by irregularities and insubordination, that they 
kne,v \vhen a ,varrior and ,vheu a voluptuous monarch ,vas at 
their head. These evils ,,,cre ho,,,ever only felt at a later period, 
and the distribution of the troops, ,vhen .Napoleon quitted Vallado- 
lid, still bore the impress of his genius. 
The :first corps ,vas quartered in La l\Iancha. 
The second corps ,,,,as destined to invade Portugal. 
'I'he third and fifth corps carried on the siege of Zaragoza. 
The fourth corps remained in the valley of the Tagus. 
* King's Correspondence captured at Vittoria, 
ISS. 
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rrhe sixth corp3, ,vanting its third division, ,vas appointed to hold 
Gallicia. 
The seventh corps continued ahvays in Catalonia. 
The inlperial guards, ùirected on 'Tittoria, contributed to the 
security of the great cOlnlnunication ,vith France until Zaragoza 
should fall, and ,vere yet ready to Inarch ,,,hen ,vanted for the 
Austrian ,var. 
General Dessolles, ,vith the third division of the sixth corps, 
returned to l\ladrid. General Bonnet, ,vith the fifth division of 
the second corps, remained in the l\Iontaña Santander. 
General Lapisse, ,vith the second division of the first corps, ,vas 
sent to Salamanca, where he ,vas joined by Maupetit's brigade of 
cavalry, ,vhich had crossed the Sierra de Bejar. 
The reserve of heavy cavalry, being broken up, ,vas distributed 
by divisions, in the follo,ving order :- 
Latour l\laubourg's joined the first corps. Lorge's and La Hous- 
saye's 'v ere attached to the second corps. Lassalle's was sent to 
the fourth corps. The sixth corps ,vas reinforeed ,vith tw.o brig- 
ades. l\filhaud's division renlained at l\Iadrid, anù !{ellernlann's 
guarded the lines of comrnunication bet,veen Tudela, Burgos, and 
Palencia. 
Thus, 1\Iadrid being still the centre of operations, the French 
,vere so distributed, that by a concentric lnovelnent on that capital, 
they could crush every insurrection ,vithin the circle of their posi- 
tions; and the great masses, being kept upon the principal roads 
diverging froln l\ladrid to the extremities of the Peninsula, inter- 
cepted all communication bet,veen the provinces; ,vhile the second 
corps, thrust out, as it ,vere, beyond the circumference, and des- 
tined, as the fourth corps had been, to s,veep round from point to 
point, "Tas sure of finding a supporting army, and a good line of 
retreat, at every great route leading from J\ladrid to the yet unsub- 
dued provinces of the Peninsula. The comlnunication with France 
\vas, at the same time, secured by the fortresses of Burgos, Pam- 
peluna, and St. Sebastian, and by the divisions posted at Santander, 
Burgos, Bilbao, and Vittoria; it was also supported by a reserve at 
Bayonne. 
'The northern provinces "'ere parcelled out into military govern- 
nlcnts, the chiefs of ,vhich corre
ponded ,vith each other, and by 
the nleans of movable columns, repressed every petty insurrection. 
The third and fifth corps, having their base at Palnpeluna, and their 
line of operations directed against Zaragoza, served as an additional 
covering forc
 to the comlnunication ,vith France, and ,vere theln- 
selves exposed to no flank attacks, except from the side of Cuença, 
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,vhere the Duke of Infantado commanded; but that general ,vas 
hinlself ,vatched by the first corps. 
All the lines of correspondence, 110t only froln France but be- 
t,veen the different corps, ,vere Inaintained by fortified posts, having 
greater or lesser garrisons, according to their ilnportance. Bet\\reen 
Bayonne and Burgos there '\vere eleven l11ilitary stations. Be- 
t,veen Burgos and l\Iadrid, by the road of Aranda and Son10sierra, 
there '\vere eight; and eleven others protected the nlore circuitous 
route to the capital, by Valladolid, Segovia, and the Guadaranla. * 
Bet'\veen Valladolid and Zaragoza, the line was secured by fifteen 
interll1ediate points. The communication bet"Teen Valladolid and 
Santander contained eight posts; and nine others connected the 
fonner to,vn ,vith Villa Franca del Bierzo, by the route of Bene- 
vente and Astorga; finally, two were established bet,v'een Bene- 
vente and Leon. 
At this period, the force of the army, exclusive of Joseph's 
French guards, was three hundred and t\venty-four thousand four 
hundred and eleven men, about thirty-nine thousand being cavalry. 
Fifty-eight thousand men '\vere in hospital. 
The dépôts, governments, garrisons, posts of correspondence, 
prisoners, and "battalions of march," composed of stragglers, ab- 
sorbed about t,venty-five thousand men. 
The renlainder ,vere under arms, ,vith their reginlents, and con- 
sequently more than two hundred and forty thousand 111en '\vere in 
the field; 'v hi Ie the great line of cOll1munication 'with 
--'rance (the 
military reader ,,,,,ill do '\vell to mark this, the key-stone of N apo- 
leon's systenl) ,vas protected by above fifty thousand Inen, ,yhose 
positions were strengthened by three fortresses and sixty-four posts 
of correspondence, each more or less fortified. 
Having thus sho\vn the military state of the French, I shall 
no,v proceed ,vith the narrative of their operations, follo\ving, as 
heretofore, a local rather than a chronological arrangement of 
events. 


OPERATIONS IN ESTREl\IADURA AND LA JIANCHA. 
The defeat of Galluzzo has been incidentally touched upon be- 
fore. The Duke of Dantzic, having observed that the Spanish 
general pretended ,vith six thousand ra\v levies to defend a river 
line of forty miles, made a feint of crossing the Tagus at Arzo- 
bispo, and then suddenly descending to Aln1araz, forced a passage 
over that bridge on the 24th of Decenlber, killing and "rounding 
Inany Spaniards and capturing four guns; and so complete ,vas the 
dispersion, that for a long tinle after, not a lllan ,vas to be found in 
* Muster-rolls of the French army, 1\188. 
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arms throughout Estremadura. The French cavalry followed the 
fugitjyes, but intelligence of Sir John l\Ioore's advance to Saha- 
gun being received, the pursuit ceased at l\leric1a, and the fourth 
corps, ,yJ1Îch had. left eight hundred Inen in garrison nt S(1govia, 
then occupieù rl'alavera and Placentia; the Duke of Dantzic was 
recalled to France, and Sebastiaui succeeded to his comn1and. At 
this period also, the fir
t corps (of ,vhich Lapi
se's division only 
had follo,ved the Elnperor to Astorga) entered Toledo ,,'ithout 
opposition, and the 
'rench outposts ""ere pushed to,vards Cuença, 
and to,yards the Sierra 1\Iorena. 
1\IearH\Thile, the Central Junta, changing its first design, retired 
to Seville instead of Radajos, and being continually urged, both hy 
1\11'. Stuart and 1\11'. Frere, to ll1ake son1e effort to lighten the pres- 
sure on the English arlny, ordered Palafox and the Duke of Il1fan- 
tado to advance; the one from Zaragoza to,vards Tudela, the other 
from Cuença to,vards l\Iadrid. The l\Iarquis of Palacios, ,vho had 
been relnoved from Catalonia, and ,vas no\v at the head of five or 
six thousand levies in the Sierra l\Iorena, ,vas al:3o directed to ad- 
vance intG La 1\Iancha; and Galluzzo, deprived of his connnanJ, 
,vas constituted a prisoner, along with Cuesta, Castafios, and a 
1111lnher of other culpable or unfortunate officers, ,yho, vainly dc- 
nlanding a judgment on their cases, were dragged from place to 
place by the gover11111ent. 
Cuesta ,vas, ho,,-'ever, so popular in Estremadura, that the Cen- 
tral Junta, although fearing and dete8ting him, were forced to place 
him at the head of Galluzzo's fugitives, part of \vllom had, \vhen 
the pursuit ceased, rallied behind the Guadiana, and ,vcre no,v, 
,vith the aid of fresh levies, again taking the fornl, rather than the 
consistence of an arlny. This appointnlont ,vas an act of deplora- 
ble incapacity; the 1110ral effect ,,"as to degrade the governn1ent by 
exposing its fears and ,veakness, and, in a Inilitary view., it ,vas 
destructive, because Cuesta ,vas physically and n1entally incapable 
of command. Obstinate, jealous, and stricken in years, he ,vas 
heedless of time, circumstances, dispositions or fitness; to punish 
,,"ith a barbarous severity, and to rush headlong into battle, consti- 
tuted, in his n1Ïnd, all the functions of a ge.neral. 
The President, :Florida Blanca, eighty-one years of age, died at 
Seville, and the l\Iarquis of Astorga succeedeù hÍ111, but the charac- 
ter of the Junta ,vas in no lnanner affected by the change. Sonlc 
fleeting indications of vigor had been produced by the ilnn1inence of 
the danger during the flight fron1 Aranjuez, but a large rClnittanee 
of silver fronl South Anlerica having arrived at Cae liz, the atten- 
tion of the members ,vas absorbed by this object, and the public 
,veal ,vas blottf\d from their remelnbrance; even 1\11'. Frere, 
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asban1ec1 of their conduct, a.ppeared to acquiesce in the justness of 
. Sir John l\Ioore's estimate of the value of Spani
h co-operation. 
".fhe l1u111ber of 111en to be enrolled for the defence of the coun- 
try had been early fixed at five hundred thousand, but scarcely one 
third had joined their colors; nevertheless, considerable bodies 
,vere assembling at different points, because the people, especialJy 
those of the southern provinces, although dismayed, ,verc obedient, 
and the local authorities, at a distance froll1 the actual scene of 
,\yar, rigorously enforcing the IR\v of enrolment, sent the recruits 
to the arn1ies; hoping therehy either to stave the ,val' off froin their 
o,vn districts, or to have the excuse of being \vithout fighting n1pn, 
to plead for quiet submission. The fugitive troops also readily 
collected again at 
y given point, partly from patriotis111, partly 
because the French \vere in possession of their native provinces, 
partly that they attributed their defeats to the treachery of their 
gpnerals, and partly that, being deceived hy the gross falsehoods anù 
boasting of the governll1ent, they, ,vith ready vanity, imagined that 
the enen1Y had invariably suffered enormous losses. In fine, for 
the reasons Inentioned in the con1111encement of this history, nlcn 
'\
ere to be had in abundance, but, beyond assembling thel11 and 
appointing some incapable person to com11land, nothing ,vas done 
for defence. The officers, ,vho ,vere not deceived, had no confi- 
dence either in their o\vn troops or in the governn1ent, nor \vere 
they thenlselves confideù in or respected by their men: the latter, 
starved, lllisused, ill-handled, possessed neither the compact strength 
of discipline nor the daring of enthusiasnl. Under such a systeJTI, 
the peasantry could not be rendered energetic soldiers, nor \vere 
they active supporters of the cause; but ,vith a \vonderfbl con- 
stancy they endured for it fatigue, sickness, nakedness and famine, 
displaying in all their actions, and in nIl their sentilnents, a distinct 
and po,verful national character. "This constancy, although ren- 
 
dered nugatory by the vices and follies of the juntas and leading 
men, hallo\ved the people's efforts, and the flagitious violence of the 
invasion ahnost justified their ferocity. 
Palacios, on the receipt of the orders above mentioned, advanced 
,vith five thousand men to Vilharta, in La l\Iancha; and the Duke 
of Infantado, anticipating the instructions of the Junta, was already 
in n10tion fronl Cuença, his aell1Y, reinforced by the divisions of 
Cartoajal and Lilli, and by fresh levie
, being about t"renty thou- 
sand TIlCn, of ,vhich two thon:-:;and ,vere cavalry. To check the 
incursions of the :Freu('h horsen1en, he had, a fe,v days aftcr the 
departure of Napoleon fi.onl l\Iadrid, detached General Senra and 
General Venegas, \vith eight thousand infantry and all the horse, 
to scour the country around Tarancon and Aranjuez; and the former 
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entered florcajada, ,vhiIe the latter endeavored to cut off a French 
detachment, but ,vas hilnself surprised and beaten by a very infe- 
rior force. l\Iarshal Victor, nevertheless, ,vithdre,v his advanced 
posts, and, concentrating Ruffin's and Villatte's divisions of infantry 
and Latour l\laubourg's cavalry at Villa de Alorna, in the vicinity 
of Toledo, left ,r enegas in possession of Tarancon. But, an10ng 
the Spanish generals, ll1utual recrin1inations succeeded their failure. 
The Duke of Infantado possessed neither authority nor talents to 
repress their disputes, and in this unto,vard state of affairs, receiv- 
ing the orders of the Junta, he projected a movement on Toledo, 
intending to seize that place and Aranjuez, break do,vn the bridges, 
and maintain the line of the Tagus. 
The 10th he quitted Cuença ,vith ten thou
and men, intending 
to join Venegas, ,vho, ,vith the rest of the army, ,vas at Tarancon. 
The 13th, he met a cro\vtl of fugitives near Carascosa, and heard, 
,vith equal surprise and consternation, that the division under 
Venegas ,vas beaten, and the pursuers close at hand. 


ROUT OP UCI..ES. 
It appeared that ,rictor, ignorant of the exact situation and 
intention of the Spanish generals, and yet uneasy at their move- 
ments, had 11larched ftOll} 1."oledo to Ocana the 10th, and that 
Venegas then abandoned Tarancon and took post at U cles. The 
French again advanced on the 12th in t\VO columns, of ,vhich one, 
composed of I
uffin's division and a brigade of cavalry, lost its 
'yay, and arrived at Alcazar; the other, led by Victor in person, 
arrived in front of the Spanish position at Ucles early in the 
morning of the 13th. This meeting ,vas unexpected by either 
party, but the French attacked ,vithout hesit.ation, and the Span- 
iards, making to,vards Alcazar, were cut off by Ruffin, and totally 
di
con1:fited. Several thousand were taken, others fled across the 
fields, and one body, preserving some order, marched to\vards 
Ocafia, where, meeting -the French pare, it received a heavy dis- 
charge of grape, and dispersed. Of the ,vhole force, only one 
small detaclllnent, under General Giron, forced a passage by the 
road of Carascosa, and so reached the Duke of Infantado, lvho 
iInmediately retreated safely to Cuença, as the French cavalry was 
too much fatigued to pursue him briskly. 
From Cuença he sent his guns to\\Tards Valencia by the road of 
r-rortola, but n1arched his infhntry and cavalry by Chinchilla, to 
Tobarra on the frontiers of l\Iurcia, and then to Santa Cruz de 
l\Iudela, a to\vn situated near the entrance to the defiles of the 
Sierra l\lorena. This place he reached in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, having l11ade a painful and circuitous retreat of more than 
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two hundred 1l1iles, in a bad season; his artillery had been cap- 
tured at Tortola, and his force ,vas reduced by desertion and 
straggling to a handful of discontented officers and a fe,v thousand 
luen, \vorn out \vith fatigue and Inisery. l\lealHvhile, Victor, after 
scouring a part of the province of Cuença and disposing of his 
prisoners, nlade a sudden In arch upon Vilharta, intending to sur- 
prise Palacios, but that officer, a\v"are of Infantado's retreat, had 
already effected a junction ,vith the latter at Santa Cruz de l\ludela; 
\vherefore the French l\Iarshal relinquished the atttempt, and 
re-occupied his former position at "I'oledo. . 
The captives taken at U cles "rere marched to l\Iadl'id; those 
\vho \vere .,veak and unable to \v-alk, being, says 1\11'. Rocca, shot 
by order of Victor, because the Spaniards had hanged some French 
prisoners.* If so
 it ,vas a barbarous and a shameful retaliation, 
unworthy of a soldier; for \vhat justice or propriety is sho\vn in 
revenging the death of one innocent per:5on by the lllurder õf an- 
other? 
After the French had thus 'withdrawn, Infantado and Palacios 
proceeded to re-organize their forces, under the name of the Caro- 
lina Army, and ,vhen the levies in Granada and other parts came 
up, the Duke of Albuquerque, at the head of the cavalry, endeav- 
ored to surprise a French regiment of dragoons at l\Iora, but the 
latter rallied quickly" fought stoutly, and effected a retreat ,vith 
scarcely any loss. Albuquerque then retired to Consuegra, ,vhere 
he ,vas attacked the next day by superior nUlnbers, and got off \vith 
difficulty. 'I'he Duke of Infantado ,vas no\v displaced by the Junta., 
and General Urbina, Conde de Cartoajal, the ne,v commander, 
having restored some discipline, advanced to Ciudad Real, find took 
post on the left Lank of the upper Guadina. From thence he opened 
a communication with Cuesta, \vhose army had been increased to 
sixteen thousand men, of ,vhich three thousand "'ere cavalry; for 
the Spaniards suffered lTIOre in flight than in action, and the horse- 
men, escaping ,,'ith little dalnage, \vere more easily rallied, and in 
greater relative nunloers than the infantry. \Vlth these forces, 
Cuesta had advanced to the Tagus, ,vhen l\Ioore's march upon 
Sahagun had dra\vn the fourth corps across that river; the latter, 
ho\vever, by fortifying an old to\ver, still held the bridge of Arzo- 
Lisbo. Cuesta extended his line from the n10untains in front of 
that place, to the Puerto de l\Iirabete, and broke do"rn the bridge 
of Almaraz, a Inagnificent structure, the centre arch of \vhich "Tas 
above one hundred and fifty feet high. 
In these positions both sides remained tranquil in La l\Iancha 
and in Estremadura, and so ended the Spanish exertions to lighten 
* Rocca's 
lClnoir
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the pressure upon the British army. T\vo French divisions of 
infantry, and as many brigades of cavalry, had 11lore than sufficed 
to bailie then1; and thus the imininent danger of the southern prov- 
inces, ,vhen Sir John l\Ioore's vigorous operation'3 dre\v the Eln- 
peror to the north, J1lay be justly e
tima.ted. 


CHAPTER II. 


Operations in Aragon-Confusion in Zaragoza.-The third and fifth corps inveRt 
that city-Fortification de
cribed--:\lonte Torrero taken-Attack on the suburb 
rCVrnls('
d-1Iortier takes post at Calatayud-The convent of San Joseph taken 
-rhe bridge-head carried-l-Iuerba rassed-Device of the SRallish leaders to 
encourage tllC b0sieged-1\larqub of Lazan takes post on the 
ierra de ..Alcnbi- 
erre-Lasnes arrives in the French camp-Recalls 
lortier-I..Jazan defcated- 
Gallant exploit of 
Iariano Galindo-The walls of the town taken by assault- 
General Lacoste and Colonel San Genjs slain. --^---,.....J-..- 


CONTIXUATION OF TIlE OPERATIONS IN ARAGON. 


FRO:\I the field of battle at Tudela, all the fugitiyes froin ü'N eil's, 
and a great part of those from Castaños' arnlY, fled to Zaragoza, 
and with such speed as to bring the first ne"ys of their O\Vl1 disaster. 
"Tith the troops, also, came an illlnlense number of carriages, and 
the n1ilitary chests, for the roads ,vere ,vide and excellent, and the 
pursuit ,vas slack. The citizens and the neighboring peasantry,vere 
astounded at this quick and unexpected calamity. They had, "rith a 
natural credulity, relied on the boasting prornises of their chiefs, and 
Leing necessarily ignorant of the true sta.te of affairs, neyer doubted 
that their vengeance ,yould be sated by a speedy and complete de- 
struction of the French. 'Vhen their hopes "'ere thus suddenly 
blasted, ,yhen they behèld troops from ,vhom they expected nothing 
Lut victory, con1e pouring into the town ,vith all the tunllllt of panic; 
,vhen the peasants of all the villages through ,vhich the fugitives 
passed, canle rushing into the city along ,vith the scared multitude 
of flying soldiers and canlp follo,ver
, every heart ,vas filled with 
consternation, and the date of Zaragoza's glory \vould haye ended 
,vith the first siege, if the success at Tudela had been fol1o"
ed up 
by the French \vith that celerity and vigor ,vhich the occasion re- 
quired. 
Napoleon, foreseeing that this mOlllent of confusion and terror 
,vould arrive, had, \vith his usual prudence, provided the means, and 
given directions for such an instantaneous and powerful attack as 
,youlcl inevitably have overthro,vn the buh,yark of the eastern prov- 
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inees: but the sickness of l\Iarshal Lasnes, the difficulty of commu- 
nication, the consequent false movements of l\loncey and N ey-in 
fine, the intervention of fortune, omnipotent as she is in ,val', baffled 
the Elnperor's long-sighted calculations. 'rhe leaders had tilne to 
restore order amongst the lllultitude, to provide stores, to complete 
the defensive ,yorks, and, by a ferocious exercise of po,ver, to insure 
implicit obedience: the danger of resisting the enelllY appeared 
light, ,,,,hen a suspicious ,yorù or gesture ,vas instantly punished by 
death. 
'"The third COl'pS having missed the fi-tvorable nl0ment for a sud- 
ùen assault, and being reduced by sickness, by losses in battle, and 
by detachrnents, to seventeen thousand four hundred men,1ncluding 
the engineers and artillery,* ,vas too ,veak to invest the city in fornl, 
and therefore remained in observation on the Xalon river, vdlile a 
battering train of sixty guns, ,vith well-furnished pares, ,vhich had 
been by Napoleon's orders previously collected in Pampeluna, ,vas 
carried to Tudela and embarked upon the canal leading to Zara- 
goza. l\Iarshal l\Iortier, ,vith the fifth corps, was directed to a
sist 
in the siege, and he 'vas in march to join 
IonceJ, when his pro- 
gress also ,vas arrested by Sir John l\Ioore's advance to,vards Bur- 
gos; but the scope of that General's operation being determined by 
Napoleon's counter movement, l\fortier resulned his march to re- 
inforce l\Ioncey, and, on the 20th of Decell1ber, 1808, their united 
corps, forIning an army of thirty-five thousand men of all arlns, ad- 
vanced against Zaragoza. At this tinle, ho\vever, confidence had 
been restored in the to,vn, and all the preparations necessary for a 
vigorous defence were completed. t 
The nature of the plain jn whieh Zaragoza is situated, t.he course 
of the rivers, the peculiar construction of the houses, and the multi- 
tude of convents have been already described, but the difiÌculties to 
be encountered by the French troops were no longer the saIne as in 
the first siege. At that time little assistance had been derived fi
Oll1 
science; no'\v, instructed by experience, and inspired as it ,vere by 
the greatness of their resolution, neither the rules of art nor the 
resources of genius ,vere neglected by the defenders. 
Zaragoza offered four irregular front
. The first, reckoning from 
the right of the to,vn, extended from the Ebro to a convent of bare- 
footed Carmelites, and ,vas about three hundred yards wide. 
.. The second, tw'elve hundred yards in extent, reached from the 
Carmelites to a bridge over the IIuerba. 
The third, like'\vise of t,velve hundred yards, stretched from this 
bridge to an oil manufactory built beyond the ,valls
 
'* 
fu8ter-roll of the Freneh anny, :MS. 
t Cavallero
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The fourth, being on an opening of four hundred yards, reached 
from the oillnanufactory to the Ebro. 
The first front, fortified by an. ancient wall and flanked by the 
gUllS on the Carmeli
, ,vas strengthened by ne,v batteries and rall1- 
parts, and by the Castle of Aljaferia, comn10nly called the Castle of 
the Inquisition, ,vhich, standing a little in advance, was a square fort, 
having a bastion and to,ver at each corner, and a good stone ditch, 
and it ,vas connected ,vith the body of the place by certain ,valls 
loop-holed for Inusketry. * 
The second front ,vas defended by a double ,vall, the exterior one 
of recent erection, f:'tced ,vith sun-dried bricks, and covered by a 
ditch, ,vith perpendicular sides, fifteen feet deep and t\venty feet 
,vide. ".rhe flanks of this front ,vere forll1ed from the convent of 
the Carlnelites, by a large circular battery standing in the centre 
of the line, by a fortified convent of the Capuchins, called the Trin- 
ity, and by some earthen works protecting the head of the bridge 
over the IIuerba. 
The third front )yas covered hy the river Huerba, the deep bed 
of ,vhich "was close to the foot of the ramparts. Behind this stream 
a double intrenchn1ent ,vas carried from the bridge head to a large 
projecting convent of Santa Engracia., a distance of t\VO hundred 
yards. Santa Engracia itself ,vas very strongly fortified and armed, 
and from thence to the oillnanufh,ctory the line of ùefence ,vas pro- 
longed by an ancient l\Ioorish ,vall, on ,vhich several terraced bat- 
teries ,vere raised, to s,veep all the spaee bet,v-een the rampart anù 
the H uerba. These batterifls, and the guns in the convent of Santa 
Engracia, like,vise overlooked SOlne ,yorks raised to protect a second 
bridge that crossed the river about cannot-shot belo"r the first. 
Upon the right bank of the Huerba, and a little belo,v the second 
bridge, stood the convent of San Joseph, the ,valls of which had been 
strengthened and protected by a deep ditch with a covered ,yay and 
palisade. It ,vas ,yell placed, as an advanced ,york, to impede the 
enemy's approach, and to facilitate sallies on the right bank of the 
river, and it ,vas open in the rear, to the fire from the ,,"orks at the 
second bridge, both being overlooked by the terraced batteries, and 
by the guns of Santa. Engracia. 
rrhe fourth front ,,,,as protected by the IIuerba, by the continua- 
tion of the Qld city ,vall, by Hew batteries and intrenchnlent
, and 
by several arrried convents and large houses. 
Beyond the walls, the l\Ionte Torrero, ,vhich cOlnmandcd all the 
plain of Zaragoza, ,vas cro,vned by a large ill-constructed fort, 
raised at the distance of eighteen hqndreù yards froln the convent 
pf San Joseph. This ,vol"k ,vas covered hy the.. royal canal, the 
* 
og'niat'8 Siege of Zaragoza. Cavallero'8 Bieg
 of Z
r
goza. 
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sluices of \vhich ,vere defended by some fÌeld-,vorks open to the 
fire of the fort itself: 
On the left bank of the Ebro, the suburb, built jn a 10,v marshy 
plain, ,vas protected by a chain of redoubts and fortified houses, 
and some gun-boats, manned by sean1en from the naval arsenal of 
Carthagena, cOlllpleted the circuit of defence. The artillery of the 
place ,vas, ho,vever, of too small a calibre. * There ,vere only 
sixty guns carrying more than t,velve-pound balls, and there ,vere 
but eight large lllortars. There "
as, ho\vever, no ,vant of small 
arms, anù Colonel Doyle had furnished many English muskets. 
These ,vere the regular external defences of Zaragoza, most of 
,vhich ,vere constructed at the time, according to the skill and 
means of the engineers; but the experience of the fOrIller siege 
had taught the people not to trust to the or iuary resources of art, 
and, ,vith equal genius and resolution, they had prepared an inter- 
nal system of defence infinitely n10reefficacious. 
It has already been observed that the houses of Zaragoza ,vere 
fire-proof; and generally of only two stories; that in aU the quar- 
ters of the. city, the massive convents and churches rose like ca
tles 
above the lo,v buildings, and that the greater streets, running into 
the broad-way called the Cosso, divided the to,vn into a variety of 
districts, unequal in size, but each containing one or more large 
structures. No\y, the citizens, sacrificing all personal convenience, 
and resigning all idea of private property, gave up their goods, 
their bodies, and their houses to the "'ar, and being promiscuously 
mingleq with the pea5antry and the regular soldiers, the whole 
fOl'llled one nlighty garrison, ,veIl suited to the vast fortress into 
which Zaragoza ,vas transformed: for the doors and windo\vs of 
the houses ,vcre built up, their fronts loop-holed, i
ternal commu- 
nications broken through the party "TalIs, the streets trenched and 
cros
ed by earthen ral11parts n10unted ,vith cannon, and every strong 
building turned into a separate fortification. There ,vas no ,veal
 
point, because there could be none in a to,vn which ,vas all fortress, 
and ,vhere the space covered by the city ,vas the l11easurement 
for the thickness of the ramparts. ' 
N or in this emergency ,vere the leaders unmindful of moral 
force. 'rhe people ,vere cheered by a constant reference to the 
former successful resistance; their confidence ,vas raised by the 
contelnplation of the vast ,vorks that had been executed, and it 
,vas recalled to their recollection that the ,vet, usual at that season 
of the year, ,vould spread disease arnong the enemy's ranks, in1pair- 
ing, if not entirely frustrating, his efforts. Neither ,vas the aid of 
super8tition neglected; processions irnposed upon the sight, false 
* Cavallero. 
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miracles bewildered the in1agination, and terrible denunciations of 
the divine \vrath shook the n1Ïnds of men ,vhose forn1cr habits and 
present situation rendered theln peculiarly susceptible of such 
in1pres3Ìons. Finally, the leaders ,vere thell1seh'cs so prompt and 
terrible in their punishments, that the greatest co".ards 'were likely 
to sho,v the Loldcst bearing in their wish to escape suspicion. 
To avoid the danger of any great explosion, the po,vdcr ".a5 
made as occa
ion required, which ,,,,as the more easily effected, 
because Zaragoza contained a royal dépôt and refinery for 
a1t- 
petre, and there 'vere pOlrder-mills in the neighborhood ,y hich 
furni:5hcd \\yorklnen familiar ,vith the process. The houses and 
trees beyond the ,valls ,vere all delnolished and cut dO"Tn, and the 
Inaterials carried into the to'Yl1. The public nlaga.zil1e::; contained 
six n1onths' provisions,tthc conyents '"ere ,vell stocked, the inhabi- 
tants had laid up their o\vn stores for several Dlonths, and General 
Doyle sent a convoy into the to\vn fron1 the side of Catalonia; and 
there ,,,as abunùance of money, because, in addition to the resources 
of the to\yn, the nlilita.ry chest of Castaños' arn1Y, ,yhich had been 
fìlled only the night before the battle of '.rudela, ,vas, in the flight, 
carried to Zaragoza.* Some companies of 'YOnlen ,vcre enrolled 
to attend the hospitals and to carry provisions and an1ffiunition to 
the cOlubatants; they,ycre cOllnnanded by the Countess of Burita, 
a lady of an heroic disposition, ,vho is said to have displayed the 
greatc5t intelligence and the noblest character during both sieges. 
'There \vere thirteen engineer officers, eight hundred sappers 
and miners, con1posed of excavators forlnerly employed on the 

anal, and fi.on1 fifteen hundred to t,,-o thousand cannoneers. t The 
regular troops that fled from Tudela, being joined bJT t,yO small 
divisions ,vhi
h. retreated, at the same time, from Sanguessa and 
Caparo
a, formed a garri:--on of thirty thousand 1nen, and, ,vith the 
inhabitants anò peasantry, pre
ented a Ina
s of fifty thousand com- 
hatants, ,vho, ,yith passions excited almost to phrensy, 3\vaitcd an 
as
au1t an1idst tho
e n1ighty intrenclnnents, ,,,here each n1an's home 
'\TflS a fortre
$ and his f
llnily a garrison. To besiege, \yith only 
thirty-five thou
and Blen, a city so prepared, "as truly a gigantic 
undertaking I 


SECOKD 8IEG E O
-' ZARAGOZA. 


The 20th of December, the t\VO l\Iarshals, l\Ioncpy and l\Iortier, 
having established their hospitals and n1aga.zines at Alagon on the 
Xalon, advanced in three columns against Zaragoza.t 
* Doyle's Correspondence, 
lS. 
t Cn vnllero, Siege of Zaragoza. 
t Rogniat. 
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and checking in the French, at the outset, that impetuous spirit, 
that Í1npul
e of yictory ,yl1Ích great generals so carefully ,vatch 
and. Ï1nprovc, threw them back upon the tedious and chilling pro- 
cess of the engineer. 
The 24th of Decen1ber the inveshnent of Zaragoza ,vas com- 
pleted on both sides of the Ebro. Gazan occupied the bridge over 
the Gallego with his left, and covered' his front fronl sorties by 
inundations and cuts, that the low n1arshy plain ,vhere he ,vas 
posted enabled hiln to D1ake ,vithout difficulty. 
General Suchet occupied the space bet,veen the upper Ebro and 
the IIuerba. 
l\Iorlot's division of the 3d corps encamped in the broken hollow 
that formed the bed of that stream. 
l\leunier's division cro,vned the l\lonte Torrero, and General 
Grandjean, continuing the circuit to the lower Ebro, communicated 
,vith Gazan's post on the other side. Several Spanish detachD1ents 
that had been sent out to forage ,vere thus cut oft
 and could never 
re-enter the to,vn, and a bridge of boats constructed on the upper 
Eùro completed the circle of investments, insuring a free inter- 
course behveen the different quarters of the army. 
General Lacoste, an engineer of reputation and aid-de-camp to 
the Emperor, directed the siege. His plan ,vas, that one false and 
t,vo real attacks should be conducted by regular approaches on the 
right bank of the Ebro; and he still hoped to take the suburb by a 
sudden assault. The trenches ,vere opened the night of the 29th; 
the 30th the place ,vas summoned, and the tern1S dictated by N apo- 
leon ,,,hen he ,vas at Aranda de Duero being offered, the example 
of l\ladrid ,vas cited to induce a surrender. Palafox replied, that 
if l\laJrid had surrendered, l\Iadrid had been sold: Zaragoza ,vould 
neither be sold nor surrender! On the receipt of this haughty 
ans\ver the attacks ,vere commenced, the right being directed 
against the convent of San Joseph, the centre against the upper 
bridge over the I-Iuerba, the left, ,vhich lvas the false one, against 
the castle of Aljaferia. 
The 31st Palafox n1ade sorties against all the three attacks. 
Fronl the right and centre he ,vas beaten back ,vith loss, and he 
,vas likewise repulsed on the left at the trenches; but some of his 
cavalry, gliding between the French parallel and the Ebro, sur- 
pri
ed and cut down a post of infantry, stationed behind some 
ditches that intersected the lo,v ground on the bank of that riyer. 
This trifling success exalted the enthusiasm of the besieged, and 
Palafox gratified his personal vanity by boasting proclamations, 
some of ,vhich bore the In arks of genius, but the greater part were 
ridiculous. 
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The 1st of January the second parallels of the true attacks ,vere 
cOlnmenced, and the next day Palafox caused the attention of the 
besiegers to be occupied on the right bank of the Ebro by slight 
skirmishes, 'v hile he made a serious attac
 fro1l1 the side of the 
suburb on Gazan's lines of contravallation. This sally ,yas re- 
pulsed ,vith loss, but, on the right bank, the Spaniards obtained 
some success. 
1\larshal l\Ioncey being called to 1\Iadrid, J unot no,v assumed 
the cornmand of the third corps, 
nd, about the same time, 1\la1'8hal 
l\lortier ,,"as directed to take post at Calatayud, ,vith Suchet's divi- 
sion, for the purpose of securing the comn1unication ,vith 1\Iadricl. 
The gap in the circle of investment left by this draft of eight 
thou:,and men, being but scantily stopped by extending 1\lorlot's 
division, a line of contravallation ,vas constructed at that part to 
supply the place of numbers. l\leanlvhile the besieged, hoping 
and expecting each day that the usual falls of rain "Tould render 
the besiegers' situation intolerable, continued their fire briskly, and 
,vorked counter approaches to the right of the French attacks; but 
the season ,vas unusually dry, and a thick fog rising each lllorning 
covered the besiegers' advances and protected their ,vorkmen, ùoth 
from the fire and fi-'om the sorties of the Spaniards. 
The 10th of January, thirty-hYo pieces of French artillery bat- 
tered in breach both the convent of San Joseph and the head 01 
the second bridge on the I-Iuerba, and the tnwn also \vas bon1barded. 
San Joseph ,vas so lnuch injured by thi8 fire that the Spaniards, 
resolving to evacuate it, ,vithdrew their guns; nevertheless, t\VO 
hundred of their men, making a yigorous sally at midnight, pushed / 
close up to the French battel'ie3, but being taken in flank ,vith a 
discharge of grape, retired, ,vith loss of half their number. ) 
The 11th, the besiegers' batteries having continued to play on 
San Joseph, the breach became practicable, and, at four o'clock in 
the evening, SOlne cOlnpanies of infantry ,vith two field-pieces at- 
tacked by the right, \vhile a column ,vas kept in readiness to assail 
the front, \vhen this attack should have shaken the defence, and 
t\VO other cOlnpanies of chosen mcn ,yere directed to search for an 
entrance by the rear, bet\veen the fort and the river. 
The defences of the convent ,vere no\v reduced to a ditch 
eighteen feet deep, and a covered \vay, ,vhich, falling back on both 
fla.nks to the I-Iuerba, extended along the bank for some distance, 
and wa
 occupied by a considerable nlunùer of men; but \vhen 
some French guns raked it from the right, the Spaniards, crossing 
the bed of the river in confusion, took refuge in the to\vn, and at 
that moment the front of the convent \vas assaulted. The depth 
of the ditch and the Spanish fire checked the assailants a lnoment, 
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yet the chosen companies, pa
sing round the 'York
, fonnel a small 
bridge, crosf'ed it, and entered by the rear, and the next in
tant 
the front ,\\ra
 stornled, and the c1efender:-5 "rere all kllled or taken. 
rI'he Frcnch, ,vho had suffered but littlc in this aS5ault, ill1nlc- 
diatcly lodged thcll1se!ves in the conv-ent, rai
ed a rampart along 
the edge of the IIuerba, and corp.n1cnced hatteries against the 
boJy of the place and against the ,yorks at the head of the upper 
bridge, frol11 ,vhence, as ,veIl as fi'om the to,vn, they "'"(,1'e incoln- 
moded by the fire that played into. the convent. 
'I'he 15th, the bridge-hend in front of Sant.a Engracia ,vas car- 
ried ,,'ith the loss of only three n1en; the Spaniard:-, cut the bridge 
itself
 and sprung a nline under tIH' ,yorks, but the explosion occa- 
sioned no nlischiet; and the third paralleJs being soon completed, 
the trenches of the t,,,o attacks ,vere united, and the defences of 
the besieged were confined to the t01vn itself; they could no longer 
luake sallies on the right bank of the I-Iuerba., ,vithou t overcoming 
the greatest difficulties. 'The passage of the IIuerba ,vas then ef:' 
fected by the French, and breaching and counter-batteries, Inount- 
ing fifty pieces of artillery, ,ycre constructed against the body of 
the place, and as the fire also reached the bridge over the :F
bro, 
the comlnunication bet\veen the suburb and the to,vn "
as inter- 
I'u pted. 
Unshaken by this aspect of affair
, the Spanish leaders, ",.jth 
great readiness of mind, imn1ediately forged intelligence of the 
defeat of the En1peror, and, ,vith the sound of music, and alnidst 
the shouts of the populace, proclailued the nall1es of the marshals 
,vho had been killed; asserting, a150, that Palafox's brother, the 
l\Iarquis of Lazan, ,vas already ,va
ting :France. Thi:s intelli- 
gence, extravagant as it ,vas, 111et with implicit c 'edence; for such 
,vas the disposition of the Spaniards throughout this ,val', that the 
imaginations of the chiefs ,vere taxed to produce absurdities pro- 
port.ionable to the credulity of their follo,vers; hence the boasting 
of the leaders and the confidence of the besieged auglnented as 
the danger increased, and their anticipations of victory seemed 
realized ,vhen the night-fires of a succoring force ,vere discerned, 
blazing on the hills behind Gazan's troops. 
The difficulties of the French lv-ere indeed fast increasing; for 
,,"hile inclosing Zaragoza, they were themselves encircled by -Insur- 
rections, and their supplies so straitened that fam.Íne was felt in 
their ca.n1p. Disputes anlong the generals also din1inished the 
vigor of the operations, and the bonds of discipline being relaxed, 
the ]nilitary ardor of the troops naturally became depressed. The 
soldiers reasoned openly u}>on the chances of success, ,vhich In 
tin1cs of danger is only one degree ren10ycd fron1 mutiny. 
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The nature of the country about Zaragoza ,vas exceedingly 
favorable to the Spaniards. The to,vn, although 
itu3-téd in a 
plain, is surrounded at son1e n1Ïles' di=,taJ1CP by high 1110untains, 
and to the south, the fortre
ses of ::\Iequinenza and Lerida affordell 
a double ba
e of operations for any forces that nlÍght conle froll1 
Catalonia and Valencia. The besiegers dre'v their supplies fronl 
Palnpeluna, and their line of operation, running through Alagon, 
rrudela, and Caparosa, ,vas harassed by the insurgent
, w.ho ,vere 
in considerable l1lunbers, on the side of Epila and in the Sierra de 

I uela, threaténing Alagon; w'hile others, descending froIn the 
11lountains of Soria, nlenaced the inlportant point of Tudela. The 

I arq uis of Lazan also, anxious to a
sist his brother, had drafted 
:five thousand men from the Catalol1ian arnlY, and taking post in the 
Sierra de Liciñena, or .A..leubierre, on the left of the :Ebro, dre\v 
together all the arlned peasantry of the valle'y
 as high as San- 
guessa. Extending his line froln ,rilIa Franca on the Ebro to 
Zuera on the Gallego, he heDllned in the divi
ion of Gazall, and 
sent detachments as far as Caparosa, to harass the French convoys 
cODling from l:>anlpeluna. 
To Inaintain their conlnlunications and to procul"e provisions, 
t}le besiegers had placed Let,veen two and three thousand Inen in 
r.rudela, Caparosa, and Tafalla, and some hundreds in ......\.lagon and 
at l\Iontalbarra. Behveen the latter to,vn and the investing arnlY, 
six hundred and fifty cavalry ,vere stationed; a like nUlnber \vere 
posted at Santa Fé to \vatch the openings of the Sierra de l\Iuela ; 
finally, sixteen hundred cavalry and t\velve hundred infantry, under 
...the COl1llnand of General 'Vathier, \verc pushed to,varùs the south 
as far as Fuentes. 'Vathier, falling suddenly upon an a-,sen1blage 
of four or fiye thousand insurgents at Belchite, di:,persed thenl, and 
then taking the to,vn of Alcanitz, established hinlself there, in ob- 
servation, for the re::;t of the siege. Lazan, ho\veyer, still lllain- 
tained hin1self in the Alcubierre. 
In this state of affairs l\Iar
hal Lannes, having recovered fron1 
his long sickness, arrived before Zaragoza, and took the suprelne 
command of both corps on the 22d of January. The influence of 
his firm and vigorous character \vas imDlediately perceptible. Re- 
calling Suchet's division from Ca!atayud, \vhere itthad been linger- 
ing \vithout necessity, he sent it across the Ebro, ordered l\Iortier 
to attack Lazan, and at the sanle tinle directed a sll1aller detach- 
ment against the insurgents in Zuera;* mean\yhile, repressing all 
disputes, he restored discipline in the anny, and pressed the siege 
,vith infinite resolution. 
The detachnlent sent to Zuera defeated tbe insurgents, and took 
* Rogniat. 
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possession of that place and of the bridge over the Gallego. 
Ior- 
tier encountered the Spanish advanced guard at Perdegucra, anù 
pushed it back to N uestra Señora de Vagallar, where the Blain 
body, several thousand strong, ,vas posted, and "There., after a short 
fight, he defeated it, took four guns, and then spreading his troops 
in a haIf circle, extending from Huesca to Pina on the Ebro, 

,ved the country behveen those places and Zaragoza, and checked 
further insurrection. 
Before Lannes arrived, the besieged had been fiue h galled by a 
Inortar battery, situated behind the second parallel of the rentre 
attack, and one l\Iariano Galindo undertook, ,vith eighty volun- 
teers, to silence it. lIe surprised the guard of the trenches, and 
entered the battery, but the French rcserve arrived in his front, 
the guard of the trenches rallied, and, thus surrounded, Galindo, 
fighting bravely, ,vas ,vounded and taken, and his cOlnrades per- 
ished, \vith as much glory as simple soldiers can attain to. After 
this, the armed vessels in the river attempted to flank the bat- 
teries raised against the Aljaferia, but the French guns obliged 
them to retire, and the besiegers' ,yorks being carried over the 
I-Iuerba, in the nights bet,veen the 21st and 2Gth of January, the 
third parallels of the true attack ,vere cOlnpleted. The oil Inanu- 
factory, and other advantageous posts on the left bank of that riyer, 
,vere then incorporated \vith the lines of approach, and the second 
parallel of the false attack ,vas con1menced at one hundred and fifty 
yards fron1 the Aljaferia. These advantages 'v ere, however, not 
obtained ,vithout pain; for the Spaniards frequently sallied, spiked 
two guns, and burnt a post on the right of the besiegers' line. 
The French fire 110'Y broke the ,valls rapidly; two practicable 
breaches ,vere opened in front of the San J o
eph, a third ,vas com- 
menced in the San Augustin, facing the oil manufactory, a broad 
,yay ,vas made into the Santa Engracia, and at t,velve o'clock on 
the 29th of January, four chosen columns, rushing forth fronl the 
trenches, burst upon the ruined ,valls of Zaragoza. 
On the right, the assailants t\\Tice stormed an isolated stone 
bouse that defended the breach of San Augustin, and t\vice they 
were driven back with loss. 
In the centre, regardless of t",.o small mines that exploded at 
the foot of the ,valls, they carried the breach fronting the oil manu- 
factory, and then endeavored to break into the to,vn; but the 
Spaniards retrenched \vithin the place opened such a fire of grape 
and musketry, that the French ,vere finally content to establish 
themselves on the summit of the breach, and to connect their lodg- 
ment with the trenches by ne\v work8. 


- 
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The third column ,vas more successful; the breach ,vas carried, 
and the neighboring houses ah
o, as far as the first large cross 
street; beyond that the French could not penetrate, but they ,vere 
enabled to establish themselves ,vithin the ,valls of the to,vn, and 
immediately brought for\vard their trenches, so as to cOlllprehend 
the lodgluent ,vithin their 'yorks. 
The fourth COhUll11, conlposed of the Polish soldiers of the Vis- 
tula, vigorously stornled the Santa Engracia and the convent adjoin- 
ing it; and then, unchecked by the fire from the houses, and Ull- 
daunted by the explosion of six smalln1Ïnes planted on their path, 
s,vept the ranlparts to the left, as far as the first bridge on the 
IIuerba. The guards of the trenches, excited by this success, no,v 
rushed forward ttuuultuously, 11lounted the ,valls, bayoneted the 
artillery men at the guns in the Capuchin, and then continuing 
their career, endeavored, SOl11e to reach the semicircular battery 
and the l\Iisericordia, others to break into the city. 
This ,vild assault ,vas soon checked, by grape from t,vo guns 
planted behind a traverse on the ramparts, and by a murderous fire 
frolH the houses, and as the ranks of the assailants ,vere thinned, 
their ardor sunk, ,vhile the courage of their adversaries increased. 
'.rhe 'French ,vere driven back upon the Capuehins, and the Span- 
iards \vere already breaking into that convent in pursuit, ,vhen t'\yO 
battalions, detached by Generall\Iorlot fron1 the trenches of the 
false attack, arrived, and secured possession of that point, which 
,vas moreover untenable by the Spaniards, inasmuch as the guns 
of the convent of Santa Engracia sa,v it in reverse. The Ifrench 
lost, on this day, more than six hundred men, but Lacoste irnlne- 
diately abandoned the false attack against the castle, fortified the 
Capuchin convent and a house situated at an angle of the ,vall 
abutting upon the bridge over the Huerba, and then joining them 
by ,yorks to his trenches, the ralnparts of the to'\vn became the 
front line of the besiegers. 
The ,valls of Zaragoza thus ,vent to the ground, but Zaragoza 
herself remained erect, and as the broken girdle fell from the 
heroic city, the besiegers started at the vie,v of her naked strength. 
The regular defences had, indeed, crumbled bofore the skill of the 
assailants, but the popular resistance ,vas iInmediately called, with 
aU its terrors, into action! and, as if Fortune had resolved to mark 
the exact moment ,vhen the ordinary calculations of science should 
cease, the chief engineers on both sides ,vere simultaneously slain. 
The French General, Lacoste, a young 11lan, intrepid, skilful, and 
endo'\ved '\vith genius, perished like a brave soldier. rrhe Spani
h } 
Colonel, San Genis, died, not only with the honor of a soldier, but) 
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 the glory of a patriot. Falling in the noblest cause, his blood 
stained the ramparts 'v hich he had hilnself raised for the protection 
lof his native place. 


CI-IAPTER III. 


Systen1 of terroT-The convent of St. 
[onica taken-Spaniards attelnpt to reÜtke 
it, but fail-St. Augustin taken-French change their lTIode of attack-Span- 
iurds change their Inode of defence-Terrible nature of the contest-Convent 
of Je:311S taken on the side of the suburb-Attack of the suburb repulsed- 
Convent of 
"'rancisco taken-ltline exploded under the university t
âlR, and 
the besieged are repulsed-The Cosso passed-Fresh mines worked under the 
univerf4ity, and in six other places-French soldiers dispirited-l.Ænnes encou- 
rages them-The houses leading down to the quay carried by storn1-An 
enormous Inine under the UniVC1"sity being sprung, that building is carried by 
assault-The f\uburb is taken-Baron Yersag-c killed, and two thouRand Span- 
iards surrender-Successful attack on the right bank of the Ebro-Palafox de- 
Inallds terms, whieh are refnsed-Fire re8utned-
Iiserable condition of the 
city--Terrible pestilellce, and horrible sufl'erings of the besieged-Zaragoza 
s urrenclcrs-O bservations. 


THg ,yar being no,v in the streets.of Zaragoza, the sound of the 
alarm-bell ,vas heard in every quarter; the people crow'ded into the 
houses nearest to the lodgments of the enelny, additional barri- 
cades ""ere constructed across the principal thoroughfares, lnines 
""ere prepared in the more open spaces, and the internal cOlnmuni- 
cations from house to house \yere Inultiplied, until they forlned a 
vast labyrinth, the intricate ""hIdings of \vhich ,vere only to be 
traced by the ,veapons and the dead bodies of the defenders. rrhe 
Junta, becoille lnore po\verful froln the cessation of regular ,varfare, 
urged the defence \vith redoubled energy, yet increased the horrors 
of the siege by a ferocity pushed to the verge of phrensy; every 
person 'who excited the suspicion
 of these furious men, or of those 
Ï1nlnediately about them, \vas instantly put to death. Amidst the 
noble buhvarks of ,val', a horrid array of gibbets ,vas 
een, "on 
,vhich cro\vds of "Tetches ,vere eaeh night suspended, because their 
courage sunk under accumulating dangers, or that SOllle doubtful 
expression, some gesture of distress, had been l1lisconstl'uec1 by 
their barbarous chiefs. * 
Fronl the height of the ,valls ,vhich he had conquered, Lannes 
contemplated this terrific scene, and judging that men so passionate 
and so prepared could not be prudently encountered in open battle, 
he resolved to proceed by the Rlow, certain proeess of the mattock 
* Cavallero. 
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and the mine;* this also w'as in unison with the Elnperor's instruc- 
tions, and hence until the 2cl of February, the efforts of the French 
,vere only directed to the e1l1argelnent of their lodgments on the 
ran1parts. This they effected ,vith severe fighting and by nlean::; 
of explosions, ,yorking through the neare>3t houses, and sustaining 
Illany counter-assaults, of \vhieh the 11108t noted and furious ,vas 
made by a fì
iar on the Capuehins' convent. 
It has been already observed, that the large streets divided the 
to\vn into certain s111all districts, or islands of houses. To gain 
possession of these, it ,vas necessary not only to mine but to fight 
tor eaeh house; and to cross the great intersecting streets it ,vas 
indi
pensable to construct traverses above, or to ,vork by under- 
ground galleries; a battery raked each street, and each house ,vas 
defended by a garri
on that, generally speaking, had only the option 
of repelling the enen1Y in front or dying on the gibbet erected be- 
hind. As long as the eonvents and churches ren1aineù in possession 
of the Spaniards, the progress of the French among the islands of 
81na11 houses ,vas of little advantage to them; the strong garrisons 
in the greater buildings enabled the defenders, not only to Inake 
continual and successful sallies, but to countermine their enenlÍes, 
,vhose superior skill in that kind of ,varfare was often fi'ustrated 
by the numbers and persevering energy of the besieged. 
'To overcon1e these obstacles, the batteries opposite the fourth 
front had breached the convents of Augustin and Santa 1\Ionica, 
and the latter had been taken the 31st of January; for ,vhile the 
attack ,vas hot., a part of the ,vall in another direction ,vas blo,vn 
in by a petard, and the besiegers pouring through took the n1ain 
breach in rear, eleared the convent and several houses behind it. 
Nevertheless the Spaniard
 opened a gallery fro1l1 the Augustins 
and ,yorked a n1ine that night under Santa l\Iol1ica, but the 
--'rel1ch 
di8covered it and stifled the miners. 'rhe next day, the breach in 
the Augustin becolning practieable, the attention of the defenders 
,vas dra\vn to it, \vhile the :French springing a mine, ,vhich they 
had carried under the ,vall, from the side of Santa l\Ionica, entered 
by the opening, and the Spaniards, thus again unexpectedly taken 
in the rear, ,vere easily driven out. Rallying a fe,v hours after, 
they vainly attempted to retake the strueture, and the besieO'ers 
then broke into the neighboring houses, and at one pU8h reacl1ec1 
the point \vhere the Quemada-street joined the Cosso; but the 
Spaniarùs renewed the cOlnbat ,vith sueh a fury, that the J.1'rench 
,vere beaten out of the houses again, and lost Inore than two hun- 
dred men. 
On the side of Santa Engracia a contest still more severe took 
oJ:. Rogniat. 
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place; the houses in the vicinity "
ere blo\vn up, yet the Spaniards 
fought so obstinately for the ruins, that the Polish troops ""
ere 
scarccly able to make good their lodglnent-although t,vo succes- 
sive and po\verful explosions had, ,vith the buildings, destroyed a 
number of the defenders. 

.rhe experience of these attacks induced a change in the mode 
of fighting on both sides. IIitherto the play of the 
'rench n1ine::; 
had reduced the houses to ruins, lea Villg the soldiers exposed to 
the fire froln the next Spanish posts; the engineers, therefore, 
diIninishcd the quantity of po\vder, that the interior only 111ight fà11 
and the out\vard ,valls stand, and this n1ethod ,vas found successful. 
'Vhereupon the Spaniards, ,vith ready ingenuity, saturated the 
tilubers of the houses ,vith rosin and pitch, and setting fire to those 
,vhich could no longer be Inaintained, interposed a burning barrier, 
,vhich often delayed the assailants for two days, and ahvays pre- 
vented thelu fronl pushing their successes during the confusion that 
lleces
arily follo\ved the bursting of the mines. The fighting was, 
ho\vever, incessant; a constant bonlbardll1ent, the explosion of 
Inincs, the crash of falling buildings, clamorous shouts, and the 
continued echo of musketry - deafened the ear, ,vhile volumes of 
smoke a.nd dust clouding the atmosphere, lo,vered continually over 
the heads of the conlbatants, as hour by hour the French, 1vith a 
terrible perseverance, pushed forward their approaches to the heart 
of the miserable but glorious city. 
Their efforts ,vere chiefly directed from t\VO points, namely, Santa 
Engracia, ,vhich may be denominated the left attack, and Saint 
Augustin, \vhich constituted the right attack. At Santa Engracia 
they labored on a line perpendicular to the Cosso, from ,vhich they 
were only separated by the large convent of the Daughters of 
Jerusalem, and by the hospital for l11admen, which w'as intrenched, 
although in ruins since the first siege; the line of this attack ,vas 
protected on the left by the convent of the Capuchins, which La- 
coste had fortified to repel the counter-assaults of the Spaniards. 
'rhe attack from the Augustin ,vas more diffused, because the 
localities presented less prominent features to determine the direc- 
tion of the approaches. But the French, having mounted a num- 
ber of light six-inch mortars, on peculiar carriages, dr6.\v them 
from street to street, and house to house, as occasion offered; on 
the other hand the Spaniards continually plied their enemies ,vith 
hand grenades, which seeln to have produced a surprising effect. 
In this manner the never-ceasing combat ,vas prolonged until the 
7th of February, when the besiegers, by dint of alternate mines 
and assaults, had worked their perilous way at either attack to the 
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Cosso, yet not without several cl1anges of fortune and considerable 
loss; and they were not able to obtain a footing on that public 
,valk, for the Spaniards still disputed every house with undi- 
minÏ:;hed resolution. l\ie::unvhile, Lannes, having caused trenches 
to be opened on the left bank of the Ebro, played twenty gUllS 
against an isolated structure called the Convent of Jesus, ,yhich 
covered the right of the suburb line; on the 7th of February this 
convent ,vas carrieù by storm, ,vith so little difficulty that the 
French, supposing the Spaniards to be panic-stricken, entered the 
suburb itself
 but ,vere quickly driven back; they, ho,vever, made 
good their lodg1l1ent in the convent. 
On the to,vn side the 8th, 9th, and 10th ,vere ,vasted by the ùe- 
siegel's in vain atte1l1pts to pass the Cosso. They then extended 
their flanks; to the right ,,,ith a vie,v to reach the quay, and so 
connect this attack ,vith that against the suburb; to the left to 
obtain possession of the large and strongly built convent of St. 
Francisco, in ,yhich, after exploding an iln1l1ense mine and Inaking 
t,,,"o assaults, they final1y established themselves. 
The 11th and 12th, mines, in the line of the right attack, were 
exploded under the university, a large building on the Spanish 
side of the Cosso, yet their play ,vas insufficient to open the ,valls, 
and the stoI'lning party was beaten, with the loss of fifty men. 
Nevertheless, the besiegers continuing their labors during the 13th, 
14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th, passed the Cosso by means of traverses, 
and prepared fresh mines under the university, yet deferred their 
explosion until a simultaneous effort could be c01l1bined on the side 
of the suburb. At the left attack also, a nU1l1ber of houses, bor- 
dering on the Cosso, being gained, a battery was established that 
raked that great thoroughfare above ground, ,vhile under it six 
galleries "\vere carried, and six mines loaded to explode at the 
same n10ment. 
But the spirit of the French army was now exhausted. They 
had labored and fought ,vithout intermission for fifty days; they 
had cru1l1bled the 'walls ,vith their bullets, burst the convents ,,"ith 
their mines, and carried the breaches ,vith their bayonets; fighting 
above and beneath the surface of the earth, they had spared nei- 
ther fire nor s,vord; their bravest men ,vere falling in the obscurity 
of a subterranean ,valfare, fan1Ïne pinched them, and Zaragoza 
,vas still unconquered! 
"Before this siege," they exclaimed, ",vas it ever known that 
t\venty thousand men should besiege fifty thousand: Scarcely a 
fourth of the town is ,von, and we are already exhausted. We must 
wait for reinforcements, or we shall all perish alnong these cursed 
VOL.L 17 
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ruins, which '\vill become our o\vn ton1b5, before we can force the 
last of these fanatiC's froB1 the last of their dens.". 
l\Iarshal Lannes, unshaken by these murmurs, and obstinate to 
conquer, endeavored to raise the soldiers' hopes. He told theln 
that the losses of the besieged so far exceeded their o,vn, that the 
Spaniards' strength ,vould soon be exhausted and their courage 
sink, that the fierceness of their defence 'was already abating; and 
that i
 contrary to expectation, they should rene,y the example of 
Numantia, their utter destruction must quickly be effected, by the 
united evils of battle, pestilence, and n1Ïsery. IIis exhortations 
were successful, and on the 18th of February, all con1binations 
being cOlupleted, a general assault took place. 
The French at the right attack opened a party-\vall by the ex- 
plosion of a petard, made a sudden rush through some burning 
ruin-s, and then carried, without a check, the "\vhole island of houses 
leading do'\vn to the quay, \vith the exception of t\""O buildings; 
the Spaniards ,vere thus forced to abandon all the external fortifi- 
cations bet\veen St. Augustin and the Ebro, ,vhich they had pre- 
served until that day. During this assault the Inines under the 
university containing three thousand pounds of po\vder \\rere 
sprung, and the ,vall::; tumbling ,vith a terrific crash, a column 
of the besiegers entered the place, and after one repul$e secured a 
lodgment. l\Ieanwhile fifty pieces of artillery thundered upon the 
suburb, ploughed up the bridge over the Ebro, and by midday 
opened a practicable breach in the great convent of Saint Lazar, 
,vhich was the principal defence on that side. Lannes, observing 
that the Spaniards seen1ed to be shaken by this over-wheln1Ïng fire, 
ordered an assault there also, and Saint Lazar being carried forth- 
,vith, the retreat to the bridge ,vas thus intercepted, and the be- 
sieged falling into confusion, and their commander, Baron V er
age, 
being killed, ,vere all destroyed or taken, ,,,,ith the exception of 
three hundred men, ,vllo, braving the terrible fire to ,vhich they 
were exposed, got back into the to,vn. General Gazan in1n1e- 
diately occupied th
 abandoned works, and having thus cut off 
more than t\VO thousand men that were stationed on the Ebro, 
above the suburb, forced them also to surrender. 
Thi
 iInportant success being follo,ved, on the 19th, by another 
fortunate attack on the right bank of the Ebro, and by the devas- 
tating explosion of sixteen hundred pounds of po\vder, the con- 
stancy of the besieged was at last shaken. An aide-de-camp of 
Palafox came forth to demand certain terms, before offered by the 
!\Iarshal, adding thereto, that the garrison should be allo'wed to 
join the Sp
nish armies, and that a certain number of covered 
* Ro"niat
. 
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carriagc3 should follo,v then1. Lannes rejected these proposals, 
and the fire continued, but the hour of surrenùer ,vas con1e! Fifty 
pieces of artillery on the left bank of the Ebro laid the houses on 
the quay in ruins. The church of Our Lady of the Pillar, under 
,vhose especial protection the city "
as supposed to exist, ,yas 
nearly effaced by the bOlnbarùmenì, and six Inines under the Cosso, 
loaded ,vith Inany thousand pounds of po,vder, ,vere ready for a 
sinlultaneous explosion, ,vhich ,vould have laid a quarter of the 
relnaining hou8es in dust. In fine, ,val' had done its ,york, and the 
misery of Zaragoza could no longer be endured. 
"The bombardment, ,vhich had never ceased since the 10th of 
January., had forced the ,vomen and children to take refuge in the 
vaults, ,vith ,vhich the city abounded; there the constant con1hus- 
tion of oil, the clo
eness of the atmosphere, unusual diet, and fear 
and restlessness of n1Índ, had combined to produce a pestilence w.hich 
soon spread to the garrison. The strong and the weak, the daring 
soldier and the shrinking child, fell before it alike; and such ,vas 
the state of the atmosphere and the predisposition to disease, that 
the slightest ,vound gangrened and becaìne incurable. In the 
beginning of February the daily ùeaths \\
ere from four to five 
hundred; the living lvere unable to burr the dead; and thousands 
of carcas:;es, scattered about the streets and court-yards, or piled in 
heaps at the doors of the churches, were left to dis
olve in their 
o,vn corruption, or to be licked up by the flalnes of the burning 
houses a
 the defence became contracteJ. The suburb, the great- 
est part of the walls, and one fourth of the houses \vere in the 
hands of the French; sixteen thousand shells, thro"rn during the I 
bombardnlent, and the explosion of forty-five thousand pounds of 
po,vder in the mines, had shaken the city to its foundations, and the 
bones of more than forty thousand persons of every age and sex, 1 
bore dreadful testimony to the constancy of the besieged.* 
Palafox ,vas sick, and of the plebeian chief.
, the curate of St. 
Gil, the lenlonade seller of the Cosso, and the Tios, Jorge anù 
l\Iarin, having been slain in battle, or s\vept a\vay by the pesti- 
lence, the obdurate violence of the renlaining leaders ,vas so abated, 
that a fresh junta ,vas forlned, and after a stOrIl1Y consultation, the 
majority being for a surrender, a deputation \vaited upon l\Iarshal 
Lannes on the 20th of February, to negotiate a capitulation. They 
proposed that the garrison should march out w'ith the honors of 
war; that the peasantry should not be considered as prisoners; and 
at the particular request of the clergy, they also demanded that the 
latter should have their full revenues guaranteed to them, and 
punctually paid. This article "'as l'ejected ,vith indignation, and, 
* Cavallero. Rog-niat. Suchct. 
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according to th
 French writers, the place surrendered at discre- 
tion; but the Spanish "Titers assert, that Lannes granted certain 
ternls, dra,vn up by the deputation at the lnoment, the name of 
Ferdinand the 7th being purposely onlitted in the instrument, 
,yhich in substance ran thus :- 
"rhe ga.rrison to nlarch out ,vith the honors of ,var; to be con- 
stituted prisoners, and marched to France; the officers to retain 
their s,vords, baggage, and horses; the men their knapsacks; 
persons of either class, ,vishing to serve Joseph, to be immediately 
enrolled in his ranks; the peasants to be sent to their homes; 
property and religion to be guaranteed. 
'Vith this understanding the deputies returned to the city, ,vhere 
fresh cOlnmotions had arisen during their absence. The party for 
protracting the defence, although the least numerous, ,vere the 
most energetic; they had before seized all the boats on the Ebro, 
fearing that Palafox and others, of ,vhonl they entertained suspi- 
cions, ,vould endeavor to quit the town; and they were still so 
Inenacing and so po\verful, that the deputies, not daring to pass 
through the streets, retired outside the ,vans to the castle of Alja- 
feria, and ii'om thence sent notice to the junta of their proceedings. 
'".rhe dissentient party ,vould, ho,vever, have fallen upon the others 
the next day, if the junta had not taken prompt measures to enforce 
the surrender; the officer in command of the walls near the castle, 
by their orders, gave up his post to the French during the night, 
and on the 21st of February, from t,velve to fifteen thousand 
sickly beings laid do,vn those arms ,vhich they were scarcely 
able to handle, and this cruel and l11emorable siege ,vas finished. 
OBSERVATIONS.-1. )Vhen the other events of the Spanish 
,var shall be lost in the obscurity of time, or only traced by discon- 
nected fragments, the story of Zaragoza, like some ancient trium- 
phal pillar standing anlidst ruins, ,vill teU a tale of past glory, and 
already men point to the heroic city, and call her Spain, as if her 
spirit ,vere COlnmon to the 'v hole nation; yet it was not so, nor ,vas 
the defence of Zaragoza itself the effect of unalloyed virtue. It 
,vas not patriotisnl, nor ,vas it courage, nor skill, nor fortitude, nor 
a system of terror, but all these combined under peculiar circum- 
stances, that upheld the defence; and this combination, and ho,v it 
,vas brought about, should be ,veIl considered; for it is not 80 much 
by catching at the leading resemblances, as by studying the differ- 
ences of great affairs, that the exploits of one age can be l11ade to 
serve as nlodels for another. 
2. The defence of Zaragoza may be exanlined under two 
points of vie\v-as an isolated eyent, and as a transaction bearing 
on the general struggle in the Peninsula. With respect to tbe 
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latter, it "ras a Inanifcst proof; that neither the Spanish people nor 
the government partook of the Zaragozan energy. It ,vould be 
absurd to suppose that, in the midst of eleven millions of people" 
animated by an ardent enthusiasm, fifty thousand arn1ed men could 
for two ll10nths be besieged, shut in, destroyed, they and their 
,yorks, houses and boùies n1ingled in one terrible ruin, by less than 
thirty-five thousand adversaries, ,vithout one effort being nlade to 
save them! Deprive the transaction of its dazzling color
, and 
the outline comes to this: Thirty-five thousand French, in the 
Inidst of insurrections, did, in despite of a combination of circum- 
stances peculiarly :f:
vorable to the defence, reduce fifty thousand 
of the bravest and most energetic men in Spain. It is true, the 
latter suffered nobly; but ,vas their exan1ple Í1nitated? Gerona, 
indeed, although less celebrated, rivalled, and perhaps lnore than 
rivalled, the glory of Zara.goza; else,vhere her fate spoke, not 
trumpet-tongued to arouse, but with a ,vailing voice, that carried 
dismay to the heart of the nation. 
3. As an isolated transaction, the siege of Zaragoza is very 
remarkable, yet it ,vould be a great error to suppose that any 
town, the inhabitants of ,vhich ,vere equally resolute, might be as 
,yell defended. Fortune and bravery ,vill do much, but the combi- 
nations of science are not to be defied ,vith Ï1npunity. There are 
no miracles in ,var! If the houses of Zaragoza had not been 
nearly incombustible, the bombardment alone ,yould have caused 
the besieged to surrender, or to perish ,vith their flaming city. 
4. That the advantages offered by the peculiar structure of 
the houses, and the nunlber of convents and churchcs, were ably 
seized by the Spaniards, is beyond doubt. General Rogniat, 
Lacoste's successor, treats his opponents' skill in fortification with 
conten1pt; but Colonel San Genis' talents are not to be judged of 
by the faulty construction of a few out-,vorks, at a tune ,vhen he 
,vas under the control of a disorderly and ferocious mob; he kne,v 
ho\v to adapt his system of defence to the circulnstances of the 
moment, and no stronger proof of real genius can be given. " Do 
not consult me about a capitulation," ,yas his common expression. 
"I shall never be of opinion that Zaragaza can make no further 
defence." Yet neither the talents of San Genis nor the construc- 
tiòn of the houses would have availed, if the people ,vithin had not 
been of a temper adequate to the occasion; and to trace the 
passions by which they ,vere animated to their true cause
 is a 
proper subject for historical al).d military research. That they did 
not possess any superior courage is evident fr0111 the facts: the 
besieged, although twice the number of the besieger
, never made 
any serious impression by their sallies, and they were unable to 
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defend the brea
he8. In large Inasses, the standard of courage 
,vhich is established by discipline, nlay be often inferior to that 
produced by fanaticism or any other peculiar excitclnent; but the 
latter never lasts long, neither is it equitable, because 111en are of 
different susceptibility, follo,ving their physical and 11lcntal conforln- 
ation; hence a systeul of terror has ahvays been the re
ource of 
those leaders ,vho, being engaged in great unùertaking
, \\Tere 
unable to recur to discipline. Enthusia
lll stalked in front of their 
bands, but punishment brought up the rear, and Zaragoza ,vas no 
exception to this practice. 
5. It 111ay be said that, the 111ajority of the besieged not being 
aninlated by any peculiar fury, a system of terror could not be 
carried to any great length; a close examination explains this 
seeming mystery. rrhe defenders ,vere C0111posed of three distinct 
parties,-the regular troops, the peasantry fronl the country, and 
the citizens; the citizens, ,vho had n10st to lose, ,vere naturally the 
fiercest, and, accordingly, alnongst then1 the systeul of terror ,vas 
genera.ted. The pea
antry follo,ved the example, a
 aU ignorant 
Jnen, under no regular control, ,vill do. The soldiers 111eddled but 
little in the interior arrangements, and the division of the town 
into islands of posts rendered it perfectly feasible for violent 
per:5ons, already possessed of authority, to follo,v the bent of their 
inclinations: there "Ta::; no ,vant of Inen, and the garrisons of each 
island found it their o,vn interest to keep those in front of theln to 
their posts, that the danger might be the longer staved off fronl 
themselves. 
6. Palafox ,vas only the nOlninal chief of Zaragoza; the laurels 
gathered in both sieges should adorn plebeian brows, but those 
laurels dripped ,vith kindred as ,veIl as foreign blood. 
rhe energy 
of the real chiefs, and-the cause in ,vhich that energy "Tas exerted, 
lllay be adlnired; the acts perpetrated ,vere, in them::;elves, atro- 
cious, and Palafox, although unable to arrest their savage proceeù- 
ings, can clainl but littte credit for his o,vn conduct. For 1110re 
than a month preceding the surrender, he never came forth of a 
vaulted building, which 'vas impervious to shells, and in 'v hich 
there is too luuch reason to believe that he and others, of both 
sexes, lived in a state of sensuality, forn1Îng a disgusting contrast 
to the ,vretchedness that surrolmded them. 


OBSERVATIO
S OY TIlE FRENCH OPERATIOYS. 


1. Before the arrival of l\Iarshal Lannes, these operations '\vere 
conducted with little vigor. The ,vant of unity, as to time, in the 
double attack of the l\Ionte Torrero and the suburb, wag a flagrant 
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error, which ,vas not redeemed by any subsequent activity. After 
the arrival of that l\Iarshal, the siege ,vas pursued ,vith singular 
intrepidity and firmness; and although General Rogniat appears to 
disapprove of Suchet's division having been sent to Calatayud, it 
seenlS to have been a judicious measure, inasmuch as it ,vas neces- 
sary,-l. To protect the line of correspondence ,vith l\Iadrid. 
2. To have a corps at hand, le
t the Duke of Infa,ntado should quit 
Cuença, and thro,y himself iÙto the Guadalaxara district, a lllOYC- 
ment that ,vouId have been extremely en1barrassing to the King. 
Suchet's division, ,vhile at Calatayud, fulfilled these objects, ,,
ith- 
out losing the po\ver of succoring Tudela, or of intercepting the 
Duke of Intantado if he atternptecl to raise the siege of Zara- 
goza; but, when the Spanish arlny at Cuença ,vas directed to 
Ucles, and that the l\Iarquis of Lazan ,vas gathering strength on 
the left bank of the Ebro, it was undoubtedly proper to recall 
Suchet. 
2. It lnay not be misplaced here to point out the errors of 
Infantado's operations. If, instead of bringing on a battle ,vith the 
first corps, he had marched to the Ebro, established his dépôts, and 
placed arms at l\Iequinenza and Lerida, opened a conlmunication 
,vith l\Iurcia, Valencia, and Catalonia, and joined the l\Iarquis of 
Lazan's troops to his o,vn; he might have fornled an intrenched 
camp in the Sierra. de Alcubierre, and from thence have carried on 
a lnethodical ,val' ,,,,ith, at least, t\venty-five thousand regular troops. 
The insurrections on the French flanks and line of cOlllmunicatioll 
,vith Pêunpeluna \yould then have become forlllidable, and, in this 
situation, having the fortresses of Catalonia behind hir
, ,yith ac- 
tivity and prudence he l11ight have raised the siege. 
3. From a review of all the cil'cuIllstances attending the siege 
of Zaragoza, ,ve may conclude that fortune ,vas extren1ely f:
vor- 
able to the French. They ,vere brave, persevering, and skilful, 
and they did not lose above four thousand lnen; but their success, 
partly resulting from the errors of thcir opponents, ,vas principally 
due to the destruction caused by the pestilence ,vithin the to\vn; 
for, of all that multitude said to have fallen, six thousand Spaniard:5 
only ,vere slain in battle; and although thirteen convents and 
churches had been taken, yet, ,vhen the to\vn surrendered, forty 
renlained to be forced !* 
Such ,vere the principal circumstances of thi
 lllen10rable siege. 
I shall no,y relate the contelnporary operations in Catalonia. 
* Rogniat. 
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CIIAP'rER IV. 


Operations in Catalonin-St Cyr cOlnm:tndg the seventh corps-Passes the fron- 
tier-State of Catalonia-Palacios fixes his head-quarters at Villa Franca-Du- 
heslne forces the line of the I.JJobregat-Returns to Barcelolm-English army 
fl'ODl Sicily designed to act in Catalonia-Prevented by Murat-Duhesn1e for- 
ages El Vallés-Aetioll of San Culgat-General ViveR supersedes Palacios- 
Spanish anny anglnents- Blockade of Barcelona-Siege of Rosas-Folly and 
negligence of the tor ullta-lntI'enchn1ents in the town earried by the bes'iegers 
-
larquis of Lazan, with six thous'Hl1d men, reaches Gerona-Lord Cochrane 
enters the Trinity-Hepulses several assaults-Citadel surrenders 5th Deceln- 
ber-St. Cyr n1arches on Barcelona-Cro
ses the TCl'-Dcceives Lazan-Tnrns 
IIostalrich-Dcfeats 
Iilalls at San Celoni-Battle of Cardadeu-Caldagncs re- 
tires behind the Llobregat-Negligencc of Duheslne-Battle of 1\lolino del 
Rey. 


OPERATIOYS IN C..iTALONIA. 
IT win be remembered, that ,vhen the second siege of Gerona 
was raised, in August, 1808, General Duhesme returned to Barce- 
lona, and General Reille to Figueras, after ,vhich the state of affairs 
obliged those generals to remain on the defensive. Napoleon's 
nleasures to aid them ,vere as prompt as the occasion required; for 
,vhile the siege of Gerona ,vas yet in progress, he had directed 
troops to asselnble at Perpignan in such nUlnbers as to forn1, ,vith 
those already in Catalonia, an arn1Y of 11lore than forty thousand 
Inen, to be called the "7 tlL corps," and to be cOlllmanded by General 
Gouvion 81. Cyr, to 'VhOlll he gave this short but emphatic order: 
"Preser1.'e Barcelona for 'ìne. lj-' tltat place be lost, I cannot retake 
it 
vith 80,000 rnen."* 
The troops assembled at Perpignan were, the greatest part, r
t\v 
levies-N eapolitans, Etruscans, Rornans, and S,viss, n1Íxed, ho,v- 
ever, ,vith sonle old reginlents; but as the preparations for the 
grand army under the Enlperor absorbed the principal attention of 
the adnlinistr
ion in France, General St. Cyr ,vas straitened in 
the means necessary to take the field, and his undisciplined troops, 
suffering severe privations, were depres
ed in spirit, and inclined 
to desert. On the 1st of November, Napoleon, ,vho ,vas at Bayonne, 
sent orders to the" 7th C01]JS" to commence operations; St. Cyr, 
therefore, put his division in motion on the 3d, and crossing the 
frontier, established his head-quarter::; at Figueras on the 5th. 
:ßIean,vhile in Catalonia, as in other parts of Spain, lethargic 
vanity, and abuses of the most fatal kind, had succeeded the first 
enthusiasn1 anù ,vithered the energy of the people. The local 
Junta had, indeed, issued abundance of decrees, and despatched 
agents to the Supreme Junta, and to the English commanders in the 
* St. Cyr's Journal of Operations. 
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1\Iediterranean and Portugal, an charged ,vith the san1e instruc- 
tions, nan1ely, to demand arm
, an1illunition, and money; and 
although the Central Junta treated thcir demands lvith conten1pt, 
the :English authorities ans\vered them generously and freely. 
Lord Colling\vood lent the assistance of his fleet; from l\Ialta and 
Sicily arms \vere obtained, and Sir He\v Dalrymple, having com- 
pletely equipped the Spanish regiments released by the convention 
of Cintra, despatched then1 to Catalonia in British transports. Yet 
it 111ay be doubted if the conduct of the Central Junta ,vere not 
the ,,,isest; for the local governn1ent established at Tarragona had 
already beco111e so negligent, or so corrupt, that the arn1S thus sup- 
plied \vere, instead of being used in defence of the country, sold to 
foreign merchants 1* Such being the political state of Catalonia, 
it natural]y follo'wed that the military affairs should be ill-conducted. 
The Count of Caldagues, after having relieved Gerona, returned 
by I-Iostalrich, and resun1ed the line of the Llobregat; fifteen 
hundred men, dra\yn from the garrison of Carthagena, reached 
Tarragona, and the l\Iarquis of Palacios, accompanied by the Junta, 
quitted the latter town, and fixed his quarters at Villa Franca, 
within t\yenty n1iles of Caldagues, and the latter then disposed his 
troops, five thousand in number, on different points beh,veen 
Iar- 
torel and San Boy, covering a line of eighteen miles, along the left 
bank of the river.t 
l\Iean\vhile Duhesme, "rho had rested but a fe\v days, marched 
in the night ftom Barcelona ,vith six thousand men, and having 
arriyed the 2d of September at day-break on the Llobregat, 
attacked Caldagues' line on several point
, but principally at San 
Boy and J\Iolino del Rey. "rhe forIner post ,vas carried, and tl1e 
Spaniards ,vere pursued to Vegas, a distance of seven or eight 
miles, but at l\Iolino del Rey the French were repulsed, and Du- 
hesme then returned to Barcelona. 
It ,vas the intention of the Briti:3h ministers, that an auxiliary 
force should have sailed fro1l1 Sicily about this period, to aid the 
Catalans, aJ?d doubtless it ,vould have been a ,vise and timely effort, 
but N apoleon'
 foresight prevented the execution. lIe directed 
l\Iurat to n1enace Sicily, and that prince, feigning to collect forces 
on the coast of Calabria, spread n1any reports of arlnaments being 
in preparation, ,vhile, as a prelin1Ínary measure, General Lall1arque 
carried the island of Capræ; here, 
ir I-Iudson Lo\ve first became 
kno\vn to history by losing, in a f(
,v days, a post that, ,vithout any 
pretensions to celebrity, lnight have been defended for as many 
years. Murat's deillonstrations sufficed to in1pose upon Sir John 
* Lord Collingwood's Corregpondence. 
t Cabanes. 
17- 
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Stuart, and fron1 ten to hyelvc thousand British troops were thus 
paralyzed at a lTIOst critical period; and such ,,,,ill ahvays be the 
result of a policy ,vhich has no :fixed, definite object in vie,v. 1Vhcn 
stateslnen cannot see their o,yn ,yay clearly, the executive officers 
,vill seldon1 act w'ith yigor. 
During September the Spanish arlny daily increased, the tercios 
of l\Iigueletes ,yere augmented, and a regiu1ent of hussars that had 
been Inost absurdly kept in l\Iajorca ever since the beginning of 
the insurrection, arrived at Tarragona. Palacios, ho,vever, remained 
at Villa Franca; Caldagues continued to guard the Llobregat, and 
l\Iariano Alvarez commanded the advanced guard, COlllposed of the . 
garri
ons of Gerona and Rosas, the corps of Juan Claros, and 
other partisan chiefs. Franci8co 1\lilans and l\Iilans de Bosch, 
".ith six thousand l\ligueletes, kept the Hlountains nortlnvard and 
east\vard of Barcelona; the latter hen1ming in the 
-'rench right, 
the former covering the district of EI 'T allés, and ,vatching, like a 
bird of prey, the enenlY's foragers ill the plain of Barcelona; The 
little port of Filieu de Quixols, near Palamos Bay, ,vas filled ,,,ith 
privateers, and the English frigates off the coast, besides aiding 
the Spanish enterprises, carried on a littoral ,yarfare in the gulf of 
I.Jyons ,vith great spirit and success. l\Iany petty skirn1ishcs hap- 
pened bet,,'een the l\ligueletes and the French; but on the 10th 
of October, Duhesme attacked l\Iilans de Bosch at St. Gerony 
beyond the Besos, and con1pletely dispersed his corps, and the 11 th, 

ent Colonel Devaqx, ,vith t\yO thousand 11len, against Granollers, 
,vhich the Spaniards deserted, although it ,vas their chief dépôt. 
Devaux, having captured and destroyed a considerable quantity of 
stores, returned the 12th to 1vlollet, ,vhere a column of equal 
strength ,vas stationed in support, and then occupied the pass of 1\1011- 
cada, ,vhile Generall\Iillosse\vitz proceeded ,vith the second column 
to forage J1':1 VaIlés. l\lean\"hile Caldagues, dra,ving together three 
thousand infantry, hYO squadrons of cayalry, and six guns, marched 
hy the back of the hills to,vards l\loncada, hoping to intercept the 
French on their return to Barcelona; thus l\lillosse,vitz and he met 
unexpectedly at San Culgat.* In the confused action \vhich en
ued, 
the :French \vere beaten, and retreated across the l1lountains to Bar- 
celona, ,vhile CaldagueR, justly proud of his soldier-like moven1ent, 
returned to his carnp on the Llobregat.t 
The 28th of October, Palacios ,vas ordered to take the comn1and 
of the levies then collecting in the Sierra l\Iorena, and General 
'Tives succeeded him in Catalonia. The arnlY "as 110'V reinforced 
,vith more infantry from l\Iajorca; the Spanish troops, released by 
'* Lafaille, Cmnpagne de Cutalollia. 
t V Rcani. 
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the convention of Cintra, arrived at Villa Franca; seven or eight 
thousand Granadian levies were brought up to Tan.a.gona by Gene- 
ral Reding, and at the san1e tin1e six thousand men, drafted froln 
the army of Aragon, reached Lerida, under the conlnland of the 
l\Iarquis of La
an. 'fhe w"hole ,vere organized in six divisions; 
the troops in the Ampurdan forming one, and including the gan.i- 
sons of Hostalricl1, Gerona, and Rosas, this a1'my of tile r1
gllt, as it 
"'as called, amounted to thirty-six thousand men, of ,vhich t,yenty- 
t,vo thousand foot and hvelve hundred horse ,vere near Barcelona, 
or in nlarch for it. 
Vives, seeing hinlself at the head of such a pow"er, and in pos- 
session of all the hills and rivers surrounding Barcelona, resolved 
to stornl that city, and all things seemed to favor the attenlpt. The 
inhabitants ,vere ready to rise; a battalion of the ,,-rall oon guard
, 
who had been suffered to remain in the city in a species of neutral- 
ity, plotted to seize one of the gates, and the French ,ycre so 
uneasy that Duhesnle actually resolved to abandon the to,vn and 
confine his defence to the citadel and l\Iontjouik; a resolution from 
'v hieh he ,vas only diverted by the renlonstrances of the chief 
engineer Lafaille. In this state of affairs, Vi Yes, transferring his 
quarters to l\Iartorel, directed a general attack on the French out- 
posts, but he ,vas repulsed at every point, and returned to the 
mountains; the 'Vallo on guards ,vere then disarmed, the inhabi- 
tants a,ved, and the defences of the to'Vll increased. Fronl that 
period to the raising of the blockade, the ,varfare of the Spanish 
General was contemptible, although disputes among his adversaries 
had arisen to such a height that Duhesnle was advised to send 
Lecchi a prisoner to France. 
Catalonia ,vas now a prey to innumerable disorders. Vives, a 
"Teak, indolent nlan, had been the friend of Godoy, and ,vas not 
popula.r. lIe had, ,vhen commanding in the islands, retained the 
troops in theln "ith such tenacity as to create doubts of his attach- 
ment to the cause; yet the Supreme Junta, ,vhile privately express- 
ing their suspicions, and requesting Lord Colling"\vood to force hinl 
to an avo,val of his true sentiments, ,vrote publicly to Vives in the 
1110st flattering terms, and finally appointed him Captain-General 
of Catalonia.* By the people, ho,vever, he and others ,vere yehe- 
mently suspected, and, as the mob governed throughout Spain, the 
authorities, civil and nlilitary, ,vere more careful to avoid giving 
offence to the nlultitude than anxious to molest the enemy; and 
hence, although Catalonia ,vas full of strong places, they "\vere nei- 
ther arlned nor provisioned, for all persons ,ve
e c9n

ent that the 
French only thought of retreating. . 
* Lord Collingwood's Corre
ponden("ç.. 
t -:. i 
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Such ,vas the state of the province and of the arn1Ïe
, ,vhen 
Napoleon, being ready to break into the northern parts of Spain, 
ordered St. Cyr to comnlence operations. IIis force (including a 
Gern1an division of six thousand n1en, not yet arrived at Perpi- 
gnan) alnounted to Blore than thirty thousand luen; ill-composed, 
ho\vever, and badly provided, and St. Cyr hin1self ,vas extremely 
discontented ,vith his situation.* The En1peror had given him dis- 
cretionary po,vers to act as he judged fitting, only bearing in mind 
the importance of relieving Barcelona; but l\Iarshal Berthier neg- 
lected the equipment of the troops, and Duhesme declared that his 
nlagazines ,vould not hold out longer than December. To 111arch 
directly to Barcelona ,vas neither an easy 1101' an advantageous 
movenlent. That city could only be provisioned from France, and, 
until the road ,vas cleared by the taking of Gerona and IIostalrich, 
no convoys could pass except by sea. To attack those places ,vith 
prudence, it \ya5 essential to get possession of Rosas; not only to 
secure an intermediate port for lTrench yessels passing \vith sup- 
plies to Barcelona, but to deprive the English of a secure harbor, 
and the Spaniards of a point fi.om ,vhence they could, in concert 
,vith their allies, intercept the C0l111nUllications of the French arl11Y, 
and even blockade Figueras, ,vhich, from the ,vant of transport, 
could not be provisioned at this period. These considerations 
having determined St. çyr to COlnmence by the siege of Rosas, he 
repaired to 
-'igueras in person, the 6th of N ovelnber, and on the 
7th, General Reille, being charged to conduct the operation, after a 
sharp action, drove in the Spaniards before that place, and C0111- 
pleted the investment. 


SIEGE OF ROSAS. 


This town ,vas but a narrow slip of houses built along the ,va- 
ter's edge, at the head of the gulf of the saIne name. The citadel, 
a large irregular pentagon, stood on one side, and, on the other, the 
mountains that skirt the fiat and s,vampy plain of the Ampurdan, 
rose, bluff and rocky, at the distance of half a mile. An old redoubt 
,vas built at the foot of the hills, and, from thence to the citadel, an 
intrenchment had been dra\vn to cover the hou
es; hence !{osa5, 
looking to,vards the land, had the citadel on the left hanù, the 1110un- 
taius on the right, and the front covered by this intrenchment. rIlle 
roadstead permitted ships of the line to anchor ,vithin cannon-
hot 
of the place, and on the fight hand, coming up the gulf
 a star fort, 
called the ï"rinity, cro,vned a rugged hill about a Inile and a qua:;:ter 
distant frolll the citadel; the communication bet\veen it and the 


* 1Iust
r fOnt; of the French nrmy, 1188, S1. C,yrl 
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tow'n being by a narrow' road carried between the foot of the moun- 
tain and the ,yater's edge. 
The garrison of Rosas consisted of nearly three thou3and men; 
t,yO bomb-ve5sels
 and an Englisb òeventr-four (the Excellent), 
"ere anchored ofr the to,yn, and Captain "po est, the Commodore, 
reinforced the garrisons of tbe Trinity and the citadel ,,'ith ll1arines 
and :;ealuen from these ve55els; but the damages sustained in a 
forn1er siege had been only partially repaired; both place5 were ill- 
found in guns and stores. and the Trinity ,vas comlnanded at the 
distance of pistol-shot from a point of the 1110untains called the 
Puig ROlU. 
The force under Reille, consi
ting of his own and Pino's Italian 
division, skirmi5hed daily ,,
ith the garrison; but the rain flooded 
the _t\.n1purdan, the roads became impassable for the artillery, and 
the opening of the trenches ".a5 delayed. )Ieau,,-hile Souham's 
division took post bet,yeen the Fluvia and Figueras. to cover the 
siege on the side of Gerona. and General Chabot's ltalian brigade 
was sent to Rabos and Espollas. to keep dO'Vll the Somatenes. Be- 
fore Chabot's arrival. Reille had detached a battalion to that side, 
and being unea
y for its safety sent three more to its assistance
 but 
too late, for tw.o con1panies had been cut ofr by the Sonuuenes. 
This loss, ho"Tever, proyed beneficiat it enraged the Italians and 
checked a disposition to desert; and St. Cyr, un,villing to pursue 
the system of burning villages and yet desirous to repress the in- 
sidious hostility of the pea
ant
, seized, ill reprisal for the loss of his 
companies, an equal nUlnber of villagers, ,,
hon1 he sent to France.. 
At Rosas the inhabitants en1barked or took refuge in the citadel, 
leaving the hou
es and the intrenchment covering thenl, to the 
French; the latter "
ere ho,,
eYer prevented by the fire of the Eng- 
lish 
hips from Inaking any perlnanent lodgment
 and in a fe". 
days a mixed ùetachment of soldiers and to"
nsnlen re-establi
hed 
a post there.t This done, on the \)th Captain "... est in conjunction 
,vith the Governor
 nlade a sally, but ,vas repul
ed, and on the 9th 
several yards of the citadel's raluparts crun1bled a,vay. Fortunately 
the eneln.y diJ not perceive the accident, ,,-hich "
as repaired in the 
night, and on the 15th an obstinate assault 111ade on the Trinity 
,yas repubed the English sean1en bearing a principal 
hare in the 
SUCCe
S. 
'The 16th the road:; becalne passable, and the }
rench battering- 
train ,yas put in motion. The ,yay leading up to the l>uig l
om 
"'as repaired, Ì\YO battalions ,vere posted there, on the point COIll- 
manding the Trinity, and on the 19th three guns "
ere 1110 un ted. 
* St. Cvr. 
t Captãin 'Yest's de8patch. 
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The trenches \vere then opened at the distance of four hundred 
yards from the citadel, and the 20th the fire of the French mortars 
obliged the vessels of ,val' to anc.hor beyond the range of the she1l5. 
During this till1e Souham ,,,as harassed by the l\ligucletes fron1 
the side of Gerona, and ihe French cavalry, unable to find forage, 
,vere sent bac.k to 
-'rance. Napoleon, lnean,vhile, rendered uneasy 
by the reports of General Duhesll1e, directed the seventh corps to 
advance to Barcelona, so as to arrive there by the 26th of NOyen1- 
bel", yet St. Cyr refused to abandon the siege of Rosas ,vithout a 
Inore positive order.* On the other side, the assistance afforded to 
the besieged by Captain 'Vest ,vas represented to the Catalonian 
go,rernn1ent as an atten1pt to possess hinlself of the place, and the 
Junta, readily believing the tale, entered into an angry correspond- 
ence ''lith Don Pedro 0' Daly, the Governor, relative to the sup- 
posed treachery, yet took no 111easures to raise the siege. Pending 
the correspondence, however, the Excellent sailed from Rosas, and 
'vas succeeded by the Fame, Capain Bennet, ,,,ho immediately 
landed some men under the Trinity, and endeavored, but ineffectu- 
ally, to take the battery opposed to that fort. 
The 27th the besiegers assaulted the Spaniards, 'v ho had in- 
trenched then1selves in the deserted houses of the to'VI1; a hun- 
dred and sixty ,vere taken, fifty escaped into the citadel, and the 
rest ,vere slain. Breaching batteries ,vere then comn1enced among 
the ruins of the houset', and the cOlnmunication ,vith the ship- 
ping rendered so unsafe, that Lazan, ,vho had come froln Lerida 
to Gerona ,yith six thousand 111en, and had collected provisions 
and stores at the 1110uth of the Fluvia, with the intention of supply- 
ing Rosas by s
a, abandoned his design. t 
R,eille, observing the dilapidated state of the citadel, now sent 
another SU111m0l1S; but the governor ,vas firm, and mean,vhile, as the 
enginpers repor ed the breach in the Trinity to be practicable, an 
assault there was ordered for the 30th of November. An Italian 
officer, ,vho had forn1erly served in the fort, being appointed to 
lead the storlning party, asserted that the breach ,vas a false one; 
his relnonstrance ,vas unheeded, and indeed the Spanish c01l1mand- 
ant thought the post so untenable, that two days before, the 
D1arines of the Fame had been ,vithdra\vn by Captain Bennet. 
But at this m01l1ent Lord Coc.hrane, a man of infinite talent in his 
profession, and of surpassing courage and enterprise, thre,v hiInself 
\vith eighty seamen into the fort. lIe found the breach really 
practicable, yet broken into an old gallery, ,vhich he immediately 
filled ,vith earth and balnmocks, and so cut off the opening; hence 
* St Cyr. 
t Ðoylo's Corrm,p("Iudence: 1\18. 
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the unfortunate Italian could do nothing, and feU \vith all his fol- 
lo,vers, except t,yO ,vho eseaped to their o,vn side, and t,vo \vho, 
being spared by the seamen, ,vere drR\vn up w'ith ropes. A sec- 
ond assault, made a fe,v days after, ,vas like,vise repulsed. 
'Vhile this passed at the rrrinity, the breaching batteries opened 
against the citadel, and a false attack ,vas eommeneed on the oppo- 
site side; the next night the garrison made a sally ,vith some suc- 
cess, but the ,valls were eonlpletely broken by the French fire, and 
the 5th of Decelnber, O'Daly, hopeless of relie
 surrendered ,yith 
t,YO thousand four hundred men. Lord Cochrane then abandoned 
the Trinity, first blo,ving up the magazine. 
St. Cyr observes that the garrison of Rosas nlight have been 
easily carried off, at night, by the British shipping. To embark t\VO 
thousand five hundred men, in the boats of t,vo ships, and under a 
heavy fire, ,,"hether by night or day, is not an easy operation, 
Jet the censure seems ,veIl founded, because sufficient prepara- 
tion Inight have been previously lnade. Nor can the defence of the 
place (\vith the exception of Lord Cochrane's exploit) be deemed 
brilliant, whether ,vith relation to the importance of the place, the 
assistance that might have been rendered from the sea, or the num- 
ber of the garrison conlpared ,vith that of the besiegers. It held out, 
ho,vever, thirty days, and, if that time 11ad been ,,"ell employed by the 
Spaniards outside, the loss of the garrison ,,"ould have been alnply 
repaid; but 'Tiyes, ,yholly occupied ,vith Barcelona, ,vas indifferent 
to the fate of Rosas; a fi'uitless attack on Souhaul's posts, by :Thfa- 
riano Alvarez, ,vas the only effort made to interrupt the siege, or 
to ilnpede the farther progress of the enemy. Lazan, although at 
the head of six or seven thousand men, could not rely upon Inore 
than three thousand, and his applications to ,-rives for a reinforce- 
lnent ""ere unheeded. * 
The fall of Rosas enabled St. Cyr to march to the relief of Bar- 
celona, and he resolved to do so, although the project, at first sight, 
appeared rathpr il1
ane than hardy; for the roads, by \vhich Ge- 
rona and IIu
talrich ""ere to be turned, being mere paths inlper- 
vious to carriages, no artillery, and little ammunition, could be car- 
ried, and the country ,vas full of strong positions. The Germans 
had not yet arrived at Perpignan; it ,vas indispensable to leayc 
Reille in the .l.\n1purdan, to protect Rosas and Figueras; and 
these deductions being made, less than eighteen thousand lllen, 
including the cavalry, ,vhich had been recalled fron1 France, re- 
luained disposable for the operation: but, on the Spanish side, 
Reding having come up, there ,vere t\venty-five thousand n1f'11 in 
the calnp before Barcelona, and ten thousand other
, under Lazan 
* Do)']c's CorreRpondence, 
JS. 
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and Alvarez, \vere at Gerona. The Spanish troops \vere, ho\v- 
ever, exceedingly ill organized. T,vo-thirds of the :l\Iigueletes car- 
ried pikes, and Inany "
ere ,,"ithout any arms at all; there ,vas no 
sound Inilitary system; the Spanish generals ,vere ignorant of 
the French movelnents and strength, and their o,vn indolence 
and \yant of vigilance dre,v upon them the contempt and suspicion 
of the people.* 
The 8th of December St. Cyr united his army on the left bank 
of the Fluvia. The 9th he passed that river, and driving the 
Spaniards over the Tel", established his head-quarters at l\Iediñya, 
ten miles from Gerona. He ,vished, before pursuing his o\vn 
march, to defeat Lazan, lest the latter should harass the rear of the 
army; but, finding that the 1\Iarquis \vouid not engage in a serious 
affair, he nlade a sho,v of sitting clo,vn before Gerona on the 10th, 
hoping thereby to mislead Vives, and render him slo,v to break up 
the blockade of Barcelona:t this succeeded, the Spaniard relnained 
in his camp, irresolute and helpless, \vhile his enemy ,vas rapidly 
passing the defiles and rivers bet,veen Gerona and the Besos. 
The nature of the country bet\veen Figueras and Barcelona has 
been described in a forn1er place, and referring to that descrip- 
tion, the reader wil] find that the only carriage routes by ,vhich St. 
Cyr could march were, one by the sea-coast, and one leading 
through Gerona and I-Iostalrich. The first, exposed to the fire of 
the English vessels, had been broken up by Lord Cochrane, in 
August; and to use the second, it ,vas necessary, either to take the 
fortresses, or to turn them by marching for three days through the 
mountains. St. Cyr adopted the last plan, trusting that rapidity 
and superior kno,vledge of ,val" ,vould enable him to separate La- 
zan and Alvarez from Vives, and so defeat then1 all in succession. 
The 11th of December he crossed the rrer and reached La Bis- 
bal; here he left the last of his carriages, de1ivered out four days' 
biscuit and fifty rounds of ammunition to the soldiers, and with this 
provision, a drove of cattle, and a reserve of only ten rounds of am- 
munition for each man, he cOlnmenced his hardy march, making 
for Palan10s. On the route he encountered and beat some 
Iigue.. 
letes that Juan Claros had brought to oppose him, and, \vhen near 
Palanlos, he suffered a little froin the fire of the English ships; but 
he had gained the first step, and his hopes ,vere high. 
The 13th, he turned his back upon the coast, and, by a forced 
march, reached Vidreras and Llagostel'a, thus placing hinl:3elf be- 
t,veen Vives and Lazan, for the latter bad not yet passed the 
heights of Ca::;a de Selva. 
* Cabanes. 
t St. Cyr. 
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The 14th, marching by l\Iazanet de Selva anù l\Iartorel, he 
reached the heights above Hostalrich, and encamped at Grions 
and l\Iasanas. During this day's journey, his rear was slightly 
harassed by Lazan and Claros, but he ,vas ,yell content to find the 
strong banks of the Tordera undefended by Vives. I-lis situation 
,vas, however, extremely critical. Lazan and Claros had, the one 
on the 11th, the other on the 12th, informed Vives of the lllove- 
ment ; hence the bulk of the Spanish force before Barcelona might 
be expected, at any ll10111ent, in SOllle of the strong positions in 
,vhich the country abounded; the troops frolll Gerona ,yere, as ,ye 
have seen, in the rear, the SOinatenes were gathering thickly on 
the flanks, IIostalrich ,vas in front, and the French soldiers had 
only sixteen rounds of amnlunition. 
St. Cyr's design ,vas to turn IIostalrich, and get into the nlain 
road again behind that fortress. The smugglers of Perpignan had 
affirmed that there ,vas 110 patlnvay, but a shepherd assured him 
that there ,vas a track by ,vhich it could be effected; and, ,vhen 
the efforts of the staff officers to trace it failed, St. Cyr himself 
ùiscovered it, but nearly fell into the hands of the Somatenes during 
the search. 
The 15th, at daybreak, the troops being put in motion, turned 
the fortress and gained .the Inain road, and the garrison of the 
place, endeavoring to harass their rear, was repulsed; yet the So- 
nlatenes on the flanks, eillboldened because the French, to saye 
ammunition, did not return their fire, became exceedingly trouble- 
some, and near San Celoni the head of the column encountered 
some battalions of l\Iigueletes, ,vhich Francisco l\Iilans had brought 
up fron1 Arenas de l\Iar, by the pass of Villa Gorguin. 
l\Iilans, not being a,vare of 81. Cyr's approach, ,vas soon beaten, 
and his lllen fell back, part to Villa Gorguin, part to the heights of 
N uestra Señora de Cordera: the French thus gained the defile of 
Treintapasos, but they ,vere no,v so fatigued that all desired to halt, 
save the General, ,,,ho insisted upon the troops clearing that defile, 
and reaching a plain on the other side, ,vhich ,vas not effected be- 
fore ten o'clock. Lazan's troops did not appear during the day, 
but Vives' arnlY ,ya,s in front, and its fires ,vere seen on the hills 
bet,veen Cardadeu and Llillas. 
Information of St. Cyr's march, as I have already observed, had 
been transrnitted to Vives on the 11 th, and there ,vas tilne for him 
to have carried the bulk of his forces to the Tordera, before the 
11'reneh could pass that river; but intelligence of the battle of 
rrudela, and of the appearance of the French near Zaragoza, ar- 
rived at the same llloment, and the Spanish General betrayed the 
greatest ,veakness and indecision; at one Illomcnt resolying to 
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continue before Barcelona, at another designing to nlarch against 
St. Cyr.* He had, on the 9th, sent Reding, ,vith six gUllf-:, six 
hundred cavalry, and one thousand infantry, to take the COllln1and 
in the Ampurdan; and the 12th, after receiving Lazan's report, he 
reinforced Reding, ,vho ,vas still at Granollers, and directed hilH 
upon Cardadeu. The 14th, he ordered :Francisco l\IiIans to march 
by l\Iattaro and Arenas de l\Iar, to examine the coast road" and, if 
the enemy ,yas not in that line, to repair also to Cardac1eu. '-rhe 
15th, l\lilans, as ,ve have seen, ,vas beaten at St. Celoni, but, in the 
night, he rallied his 'v hole division on the heights of Conlera, thus 
flanking the left of the French forces at Llinas. 
A Spanish council of ,var had been held on the 13th. Caldagues 
advised tbat four thou saud l\Iigueletes should be left to observe 
Duhesme, and that the rest of the army should march at once to 
fight St. Cyr: good and soldier-like counsel; but Vives ,ras 10th 
to abandon the siege of Barcelona, and adopting half mea
ures, 
left Caldagues, ,,,ith the right .wing of the arn1Y, to ,yatch DuheSll1e, 
and carried the centre and the left, by the route of Granollers, to 
the heights behveen Cardaden and Llinas, w11ere, exclusive of l\li- 
lans' division, he united, in the night of the 15th, about eight 
thousand regulars, besides several thousand Somatenes. Duhesnle 
inlmediately occupied the posts abandoned by Vives, and thus sepa- 
rated hirn froin Caldagues; yet St. CYl"S position, on the morning 
of the 16th, ,vould have been very dangerous, if he had been 
opposed by any but Spanish generals and Spanish troops. 
,rives and those about hinl, irresolute and weak as they ,vere in 
action, were not deficient in boasting ,vords; they called the 
French arnlY, in derision, "tile succor j" and, in allusion to the 
battle of Baylen, announced that a second "bull-figlzt," in ,vhich 
Reding ,vas again the" 'lnatador," "Tould be exhibited. t Dupont 
and St. Cyr were, ho\vever, men of a different temper: the latter, 
kno\ving that the Spaniards ,vere not troops to stand the shock of a 
good colulnn, united his army in one solid mass at day break on the 
16th, and ,vithout hesitation marched against the centre of the 
enemy, ordering the head of the column to go headlong on, "Tithout 
either firing or forn1ing line. 


BATTLE OF CARDADEU. 
The hills occupied by tIle Spanish army \vere high and ,vooded. 
Viyes, in persoll, cOlnmanded on the left; the other ,ving ,vas 
uncler Reding, anù the SOl1latenes clustered upon a lofty ridge ,vhich 
,yas separated fi"OIll the right of the po
ition by the little river 1\10- 
* Cabanes. DOJ'lc's Correspondence, :MS. 
t St. Cyr. 
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gent. The main road from Llinas led through the centre of th
 
line, and a second road branching off from the first, and running 
bet\veen the l\Iogent and Reding's ground, ,vent to 1\Iattaro. 
The flank of the French attacking colulnn ,vas galled by the 
Somatenes, and halted. General Pino, ,vho led it, instead of falling 
on briskly, sent for fresh instructions, and n1ean\vhile extended his 
first brigade in a line to his left. St. Cyr reiterated the order to 
:fight in column; but he was sorely troubled at Pino's error, for 
Reding, advancing against the front and flank of the extended bri- 
gade, obliged it to commence a fire, ,vhich it could not nourish froru 
the ,vant of ammunition. 
In this difficulty the French General acted ,,,,ith great ability 
and vigor. Pino's second brigade ,vas directed to do that 'which the 
first should have done; t\VO companies ,vere sent to Inellace the left 
of the Spaniards, and St. Cyr himself rapidly carried Souham's 
division, by the 
Iattaro road, against Reding's extreme right. The 
effect ,vas instantaneous and complete; the Spaniards, overthro"'9n 
on their centre and right, and charged by the cavalry, \vere beaten, 
and dispersed in every direction, leaving their artillery, ammunition, 
and t\VO thousand prisoners behind. 
Vives escaped on foot across the mountain to l\lattaro, ,vhere he 
'vas taken on board an English vessel; but Reding' fled on horse- 
back by the main road, and the next day, having rallied some of 
the fugitives at 1\Ionlnalo, retreated by the route of San Culgat to 
l\lolino del Rey. The loss of the French was only six hundred 
Inen, and the battle, ,yhich lasted one hour, ,vas so decisiye, that 
St. Cyr resolved to push on to Barcelona immediately, ,vithout 
seeking to defeat 1\lilans or Lazan, \VhOln he judged too timid to 
venture an action: moreover, he hoped that Duhesme, \vho had 
been informed on the 7th-of the intended Inarch, and \vho could 
hear the sound of the artillery, ,vould intercept and turn back the 
flying troops. 
The 
'rench had scarcely quitted the field of battle when l\lilans 
arri ved, and, finding ho\v matters stood, retired to Arenas de l\Iar, 
giving notice to Lazan, ,vho retreated to Gerona; St. Cyr's rear 
,vas thus cleared. 
Iean,vhile Duhesn1e, heedless of ,vhat 'vas 
passing at Cardadeu, instead of intercepting the beaten army, sent 
Lecchi to attack Caldagues, 'who, having concentrated his division 
on the evening of the 16th, repu13ed Lecchi, and then retired be- 
hind the Llobregat, leaving behind S01l1e artillery and the large 
magazines ,vhich Vives had collected for the siege. Thus St. Cyr 
reached Barcelona \vithout encountering any of Duhesmc's troops, 
and, in his 1\femoirs of this campaign, he represents that General 
as astonishingly negligent; seeking neither to molest the enemy nor 
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to meet the French army; treating everything belonging to the 
service ,vith indifference; making false returns, and conniving at 
gross malversation in his generals. Duhesme, ho)veyer, has not 
,vauted detÈinders. 
St. Cyr, now reflecting upon the facility ,vith ,yhich 11Ïs oppo- 
nents could be defeated, and the difficulty of pursuing thcIn, 
resolved to rest a fe,v days at Barcelona, in hopes that the 
Spaniards, if nnInolested, ,yould re-assemble in numbers behind the 
Llobregat, and enable him to strike an effectual blo\v, for his design 
,vas to disperse their forces so that they should be unable to inter- 
rupt the sieges ,vhich he meditated; nor ,vas he deceived in his 
calculations
 Reding joined Caldagues, rallied from t,velye to 
fifteen thousand men behind the Llobregat, and Vives, ,yho had 
relanded at Sitjes, sent orders to Lazan and l\Iilans to join hiul 
there by the ,yay of Vallés; the arrival of the latter ,vas, ho\vever, 
so uncertain that the :French General, ,vho kne,v of these orders, 
judging it better to attack l{eding at once, united Chabran's 
division to his 0\,,11, and on the 20th advanced to St. Felieu de 
Llohregat. 
r.rhe Spaniards ,vere dra,vn up on the heights behind the village 
of San 'Tincente, and their position, lofty and, rugged, commanded 
a free vie\v of the approaches fi'OIll Barcelona; the Llobrcgat 
covered the front, and the left ,vas secured frolll attack, except at 
the bridge of l\101ino del Rey, ,vhich was intr(-1l1ched, guarded by a 
strong detachment, and protected by heavy guns. l{,ecling's cavalry 
amounted to one thousand, and he had fifty pieces of artillery, the 
greatest part of \vhich ,vere in battery at the bridge of l\Iolino del 
Rey; his right ,vas, ho,vever, accessible, because the river ,vas 
fordable in several places. The main road to Villa :Franca led 
through this position, and, at the distance of ten or t\velye miles in 
the rear, the pass of Ordal offered another post of great strength. 
Vives ,vas at San Vincente on the 19th, but returned to Villn 
Franca the same day; hence, vrhen the French appeared on the 
20th, the camp ,vas thro,vn into confusion, and a council of ,val' 
being held, one party \\,'3S for fighting, another for retreating to 
Ordal;* finally an officer ,vas sent to Vives for order
, and he 
returned with a message, that lleding might retreat if he could not 
defend his post; but the latter fearing that he should be accused, 
and perhaps sacrificed for returning ,vithout reason, resolved to 
fight, although he anticipated nothing but disaster. l.'he season 
,vas extrelnely severE, sno,v ,vas falling, and both armies suffered 
from cold and ,vet; but the Spanish soldiers \vere dispirited by past 
defeats, and the despondency and irresolution of their generals 
* Cabane
. 
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could not escape observation, ,vhile the French and Italian troops 
\vere confident in their COffilnander, and flushed with success. In 
these dispositions the t\"O arlnies passed the night. 


BATTLE OF 
IOLINO DEL REY. 
St. Cyr, observing that Reding's attention ,vas principally di- 
rected to the bridge of l\Iolino, ordered Chabran's division to that 
side, ,yith instructions to create a diversion by opening a fire fronl 
some artillery, and then retiring as if his guns could not resi::;t the 
\veight of the Spanish metal; in short, to persuade the enenlY that 
a po,verful effort ,vould be made there; but \yhell the centre and 
right of the Spaniards should be attacked, Chabran ,vas to force 
the passage of the bridge, and assail the heights beyond it. 1."'he - 
stratagenl succeeded; Reding accumulated troops on his left, and 
neglected his right, ,vhich ,vas the real point of attack. 
'1"'he 21st, Pino's division crossing the Llobregat at daylight, by 
a ford in front of St. Felieu, n1arched against the right of the 
Spanish position; Chabot's division follo,ved; Souham's, which had 
passed at a ford lo,ver do\vn, and then ascended by the right bank, 
covered Pino's passage; the light cavalry ,,",,ere held in reserve 
behind Chabot's division, and a regiment of cuirassiers ,vas sent to 
support Chabran at l\lolino del Rey. 
'rhe Spanish position consisted of t,vo mountain heads, separated 
by a narro,v ravine and a torrent, and as the troops of the right 
vâng ,vere exceedingly ,veakened, they ,vere immediately chased 
off their headland by the leading Lrigade of Pino's division. Red- 
ing then, seeing his error, changed his front, dra\ving up on the 
other Inountain, on a ne,v line, nearly perpendicular to the Llobre- 
gat, but he still kept a strong detachment at the bridge of .l\Iolino, 
,vhich \vas thus in rear of his left. '.fhe ]'rench divisions forn1ed 
rapidly for a fresh effort, Souhanl was on the right, Pino in the 
centre, and Chabot on the left; and the latter gained ground in the 
direction of Villa Franca, endeavoring to turn the Spaniards' right, 
and cut off their retreat, ,vhile the light cavalry, making ,yay 
between the mountain and the river, sought to connect thernselves 
,vith Chabran at 
Iolino. The other t,vo columns, having crossed 
the ravine that separated them from the Spaniards, a5cenùed the 
opposite mountain. The Catalans, forming quickly, opposed their 
enemies \vith an orderly but ill-directed fire, and their front line 
advancing, offered to charge with an appearance of great intrepid- 
jty; but their courage sinking, they turned as the hostile ITIaSSeS 
approached, and the reserve immediately opened a confused volley 
upon both parties. In this disorder, the road to Villa Franca being 
intercepted by Chabot, the right ,vas forced upon the centre, the 
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centre upon the left, and the ,,,,hole pushed back in confusion upon 
l\Iolino del Rcy. l\leantime a detachnlent from Chabran's division, 
passing the Llobregat above l\Iolino, blocked the road to :àlartorel, 
and in this miserable situation, the Spaniards being charged by the 
light cavalry, scarcely a man ,vonid have escaped if Chabran had 
obeyed his orders, by pushing across the bridge of l\Iolino upon 
their rear. But that General, at all times feeble in execution, 
relllained a tranquil spectator of the action, until the right of Sou- 
ham's division reached the bridge; thns the routed troops escaped 
by dispersion, thro,ving a,vay everything that could inlpede their 
flight across the lllountains. Vives reached the field of battle 
just as the rout ,vas c0111plete, and \yas forced to fly \vith the rest. 
The victorious army pursued in three columns; Chabran's in the 
direction of Igualada; Chabot's by the road of San Sadurni, 
,vhich turned the pass of Ordal; Souhanl's by the royal route of 
Villa Franca, at \vhich place the head-quarters ,vere established 
on the 22d. The posts of Villa Nueya and Sitjes \vere inlmedi- 
ately occupied by Pino, ,vhile Souham pushed the fugitiyes to the 
gates of Tarragona. 
The loss of the Spaniards,o\ving to their s\viftness, ,vas less than 
might have been expected; not more tha.n t,velve hundred fell into 
the hands of the French, but 111 any superior officers ,vere killed or 
\vounded, and, on the 22d, the Count de Caldagues ,vas taken, a 
man apparently pedantic in military affairs, and \vanting in 
modesty, but evidently possessed of both courage and taJent. The 
,vhole of the artillery, vast quantities of po\vder, and a magazine 
of English muskets quite ne,v, \vere captured, yet many of the 
1\Iigueletes ,vere unarlned, and the Junta ,vere unceasing in their 
demands for succors of this nature! but the history of anyone 
province was the history of all Spain. 
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CHAPTER V. 


'l'nmult in Tarragona-Reding proclaimed General-Reinforcmnents join the 
Spaniards-Actions at Bruch-Laza.n advances, and fights at Castel Alnpurias- 
He qUalTels with Reding, and Tnarches towards Zaragoza-Reding's plans-St. 
Cyr breaks Reding'8 line at Llacuna-ActiollS at Capellades, Igualada, and St. 

lagi--French General, unable to take the abbeyofCreus,turn!:i it,and reaches Vil- 
laradoña-Joined by Souhaln's division, takes post at Vans and PIa-Reding 
rallies hh
 centre and left wing-Endeavors to reach Tarragona-Battlc of Valls 
- VV eak condition of Tortosa-St. Cyr blockades TmTagona-Sickness in that 
city-St. Cyr resolves to retire-Chabran forces the bridge of 
Iolino del Rey- 
Conspiracy in Barcelona fails-Colonel Briche arrives with a detac1llnent from 
.Lt\..ragon-St. Cyr retires behind the Llobrcgat-Pino defcats '\Vimpfen at Tar- 
rasa-Reding dies-Ilis character-Dlake is appointed Captain-General of the 
Coronilla-Changes the line of operation
 to Aragon-Events in that province 
-Suchet take
 the cOl1nnand of the French at Zaragoza-Colonel Perena and 
Baget oblige eight French cOlllpallies to surrender-Blake advances-Battle of 
Alcanitz-Suchet falls bnck-Di::;order in his anny-Blake ncglect8 Catalonia 
-St. Cyr Inarches by the valley of Congosto upon Vich-Action at the defile 
of Garriga-Lecchi conducts the prigoners to the Fluvia-St. Cyr hears of tho 
A.u
trian war-Barcelona victualled by a French squadron-Observations. 


BARCELONA was now cOlnpletely relieved, and the captured 
11lagazines supplied it for several lllOlÜhs; there 'vas no longer a 
Spanish army in the field, and in Tarragona, where some eight or 
nine thousand of the Spanish fugitives froin this and the former 
battle had taken refuge, there ,vas terrible disorder. The people 
rose tUluultuously, broke open the public stores, and laying hands 
on all the ,vea.pons they could find, rU5hed froln place to place, as 
if searching for something to vent their fury upon; they called 
aloud for the head of Vives, and to save his life he ,va:3 cast into 
prison by Reding, ,,
ho ,vas proclaimed General-ill-chief:* 1'he 
regular officers ,vere insulted by the populace, and there ,vas as 
usual a general cry to defend the city, mixed with furious n1enaces 
against traitors; but there were neither guns, nor alllmunition, nor 
provisions, and during the first mon1ent of anarchy, St. Cyr Inight 
certainly have rendered himself master of Tarragona, by c1 vigor- 
ous effort.t The opportunity soon passed a\vay; the French 
General, seeking only to procure subsistence, occupied himself ill 
forIning a train of field artillery, ,vhile Reding, ,vho had been 
almost ,vithout hope, proceeded to rally the army, and place the 
to\vn in a state 0 defence. 
The 1st of January eleven thousand infantry and eight hundred 
cavalry re-assembled at Tarragona. and Reus; a Swiss regin1ent 
from l\Iajorca, and t\VO Spanish regiments froln Granada, increased 
* Cabanes. 
t St. C
rr. 
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this force, and the 5th three thousand four hundred 111Cll arrived 
from Valencia, fron1 ,yhence also five thousand musket..., anullunition 
in proportion, and ten thousand pikes fresh from England, ,yere 
for'warded to Tarragona, and a supply of Inoney, obtained fron1 the 
British agents at Seville, completed the list of fortuitous events 
follo,ving the disaster of l\folino del Rey. * These fortunate cir- 
CU111stances, and the inactivity of St. Cyr, ,,,ho seemed paralyzed, 
restored the confidence of the Catalans, yet their system relnained 
unchanged, for in Spain confidence often led to insubordination, 
but never to victory. 
A part of the fugitives from l\Iolino had taken refuge at Bruch, 
,vhere, being joined by the Somatenes, they chose l\Iajor Green, an 
]
nglish military agent, for their general, thinking to hold that post, 
,vhich ,vas considered impregnable ever since the defeats of 
Chabran and S,vart.z. St. Cyr, glad of this opportunity to retrieve 
the honor of the French arms, detached Chabran hÎ1nself the 11 th 
January to take his o,vn revenge; but as that General ,vas still 
depressed by the recollection of his fornler defeat, to encourage 
him, Chabot ,vas directed from San Sadurni upon Igualada, by 
,vbich the defile of Bruch ,vas turned, and a permanent defence 
rendered hnpossible. t Green nlade little or no resistance; eight 
guns were taken, a considerable nUlnber of lllen \vere killed, the 
French pursued to Igualada, and a detachment, ,vithout orders, 
even assailed and took l\Iontserrat itself, and rejoined the main 
body ,vithout loss. Chabot was then recalled to San Sadurni, and 
Chabran ,vas quartered at l\Iartore1. 
'Vhile these events ,vere passing beyond the Llobregat, the 
J\Iarquis of Lazan advanced, ,vith seven or eight thousand men, 
to,vards Castellon de AnlPurias. The 1st of January he drove 
back a battalion of infantry upon Rosas ,vith considerable loss, but 
the next day General Reille, having asselnbled about three thou- 
sand n1en, intercepted his conln1unication
, and attacked him in his 
position behind the l\Iuga; the vict.ory seenlS to haye been unde- 
cided, nd in the night Lazan; regaining his communications, 
returned to Gerona. . 
The battle of l\Iolino del Rey having abated, for a tinIe, the 
ardor of the Catala.ns, Reding ,vas enabled to avoid seriou
 
actions, while the S0111atenes harassed the enemy; and this plan, 
being follo'wed during the months of January and 

cbruary, ,vas 
exceedingly troublesome to St. Cyr, because he was obliged to send 
small parties continually to seek for provision, ,vhich the country 
people hid with great care, striving hard to protect the:r scanty 
* Do)
le's Correspondence, MS. 
t St. Cyr. 
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stores. In the beginning of February the country betw'een the 
Llobregat and Tarragona ,vas ahnost exhausted of food; the 
English ships continued to vex the coast-line, and the French, 
besides deserters, lost 11lany nlen, killed and wounded, in the 
innumerable petty skirnlishes su
tained by the marauding parties. 
Still St. Cyr Inaintained his positions, until the country people, 
tired of a warfare in which they ,vere the chief sufferers, clanlored 
against Reding, that he, with a large regular force, should look 
calmly on, until the last morsel of food ,vas discovered, and torn 
from their starving falnilies; the to,vnspeople, also feeling the 
burden of supporting the troops, ill1patiently urged the General to 
fight, nor ,vas this insubordination confined to the rude nlultituùe. 
Lazan, although at the head of nine thousand n1en, relnained 
perfectly inactive after the skirmish at Castellon de Ampurias; 
but when l
eding required him to leave a suitable garrison in 
Gerona, and bring the rest of his troops to Igualada, he would not 
obey, and their clispute ,vas only terminated by Lazan's n1arching, 
,vith fi '
e thousand men, to the assistance of Zaragoza. His opera- 
tions there have been related in the narrative of that siege. 
'l]le arn1Y imn1ediately under Reding ,vas very considerable, 
the S,viss battalions ,vere numerous and good, and some of the 
1110st experienced of the Spanish regiments ,vere in Catalonia; 
every fifth man of the robust population had been called out after 
the defeat of l\Iolino del Rey, and, although the people, averse to 
serve as regular soldiers, did not readily ans,ver the call, the force 
under Reding ,vas, in the beginning of February, not less than 
t,,"enty-eight thousand men. ".rhe urban guards ,vere also put in 
activity, and above fifteen thousand Son1atenes assisted the regular 
troops; but there was 11101'e sho,v than real power, for Reding 
was incapable of wielding the regular troops skilfully, and the 
J\Iigueletes, being ill armed, ,vithout clothing and insubordinate, 
devastated the country equally with the enemy. The Son1atenes, 
,vho only took arms for local interest
, ,vould not fight, except at the 
times, in the manner, and in the place that suited theIl1Selves; they 
neglected the advice of the regular officers, reviled all ,vho ,,,"ould 
not adopt their own vie\vs, and caused many to be removed fronl 
their commands. The Spanish generals never obtained from thelll 
good information of the enemy's movements; yet their own plans 
,vere ahvays made kno,vn to the 
"'rench, for at I
eding's head-quar- 
ters, a.s at those of Castaños before the battle of Tudela, every project 
,vas openly and ostentatiously discussed. Reding himself ,yas a 
man of no military talent, his activity ,vas of body, not of mind; 
but he was brave and honorable; and popular, because, being 
without system, arrangement, or deep design, and easy in his 
VOl... I. 18 
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nature, he tlnyarted no man's humors, and thus floated in the 
troubled ,vaters until their sudden retlux left hinl on the rocks. 
The Catalonian army ,vas no,,, divided into four distinct corps. 
Alvarez, ,vith four thousand men, held Gerona and the Ampurdan. 
Lazan, ,vith five thousand, ,va.s near Zaragoza. 
Don Juan Castro, an officer accuseù by the Spaniards of treach- 
ery, and ,vho after\vards did attach himself to Joseph's party, 
occupied, '\\
ith sixteen thousand men, a line extending from Olessa, 
on the upper Llobregat, to the pass of San Cristina, near Tarra- 
gona; this line, running through Bruch, Igualada, and Llacuna, 
,vas above sixty miles long. 
The remainder of the army, all10unting to ten or t,velve thousand 
men under Reding himself, ,vas quartered at Tarragona, Reus, anù 
the vicinity of those places. 
The troops were fed from Valencia and Aragon, the convoys 
from the former being conveyed in vessels along the coast; but the 
Inagazines being acctunulated on one or t\VO points of the line, 
and chosen ,vithout judgment, fettered Reding's movements and 
regulated those of the French, ,vhose only difficulty, in fact, ,vas to 
procure food. 
Early in February, St. Cyr, having exhausted the country about 
him, and finding his cOlnmunirations llluch vexed by the SOHUt- 
tenes, and by descents from the English ships, concentrated his 
divisions in masses at Vendril, Villa Franca, San Sadurni, and 
l\Iartorel. '"rhe seventh corps, having been reinforced by the Ger- . 
man division, and by sonle conscripts, alnounted at this period to 
forty-eight thousand men, of which forty-one thousand ,vere under 
arms, but the force immediately ,vith St. Cyr did not exceed hventy- 
three thousand combatants. rhe relative position of the two arlnies 
,vas, ho\vever, entirely in favor of the French General; his line, 
extending from Vendril, by Villa Franca, to l\Iartorel, ,yas not 
more than thirty miles, and he had a royal road by which to retreat 
on Barcelona; ,vhereas the Spanish posts, covering an extent of 
above sixty miles, formed a half-circle round the 
"rench line, anù 
their con1111unications ,vere more rugged than those of St. Cyr. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be doubted that, by avoiding any serious 
action, the Catalans might have obliged the French to abandon the 
country between the Llobregat and ï:'arragona; famine, and the 
continued drain of men in a Inountain ,varfare, ,vould have forced 
the latter a,vay, nor could they have struck any formidable blo,v to 
relieve themselves, seeing that all the Îlnportant places were forti-. 
fied to,vns requiring a regular siege. The never-failing arrogance 
of the Spanish character, and tbe unstable judgnlent of Reding, 
induced him to forego these advantages. The closing of the French 
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posts, and some surcess in a few petty skirmishes, ,vore lllagnified, 
the la.st into victories, and the first into a design on the part of the 
enemy to fly; and an intercour:se opened ,,'ith SOlne of the inhabi- 
tants of Barcelona, gave hopes of regaining that city by means of 
a conspiracy ,vithin the "raIls. The Catalans had before made 
proposals to General Lecchi to deli,
er up the citadel of that place; 
nor is there anything that more strongly marks the absurd self- 
sufficiency of the Spaniards during this ,val', than the repeated 
attemptß they made to corrupt the French cOll1manders. As late 
as the year 1810, l\Iartin Carrera, being at the head of about t,vo 
thousand ragged peasants, half-arlned, and only existing under the 
protection of the English outposts, offered to l\Iarshal N ey, then 
investing Ciudad Rodrigo, rank and honors in the Spanish arn1Y if 
he ,vonId desert! 
Reding, swayed by the popular clamor which this state of affitirs 
produced, resolved to attack; and in this vie,v directed Castro to 
collect his sixteen thousand men, to fall upon the right flank and 
rear of St. Cyr, by the routes of Llacuna and Igualada., and to send 
a detachnlent to seize the pass of Orùal, to cut off the French line 
of retreat to' Barcelona; mean\vhile, advancing \vith eight thou8and 
by the road of V cndril and St. Cristina, he hiulself ,vas to attack 
the enemy in front. All the l\Iigueletes and Son1atenes behycCll 
Gerona and the Besos 'vere to aid in these operations, the object 
being to surround the French, a favorite project ,vith the Spaniards 
at all times; and as they publicly announced this intention, the joy 
,vas universal the destruction of the hostile anny being as usual 
anticipated with the utmost confidence. 
The Catalans ,vere in n10tion on the 14th of February, but St. 
Cyr had kept his army ,veIl in hand, and seeing the Spaniards 
,vere ready to break in upon him, resolved to strike first. 1V'berc- 
fore, leaving Souhan1's division at Vendril, to hold Reding in check, 
on the 16th St. Cyr luarched from Villa 
--'rant'a, 'with PillO'S divi- 
sion, and overthre,v Castro's adyanced posts which ,vere at Lacuña. 
. anò Saint Quinti. '".rhe Spanish centre \vas thus pierceù, their 
\vings completely separated, and Castro's right ,vas thro'Vll back 
upon Capellades. 
The 17th, the French General, continuing his lnovement ,vith 
Pino's division, reached CapeHades, ,vhere he expected to unite 
,vith Chabot and Chabran, ,vho had orders to' conccntrate there,- 
the one from San Sadurni, the other fro111l\Iartorel. By this skilful 
movell1ent he avoided the pass of Bruch, and concentrated thre.e 
divisions on the extrenle right of Castro's left wing and close to his 
lnagazines, ,vhich ,vere at Igualada. 
Chabot arrived the first, and being for a little time unsupported, 
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,vas attacked and driven back with loss; but ,vhen the other divi- 
sions caD1e up, the action ,vas restored and the Spaniards put. to 
flight. They rallied again at Pobla de Chtralnunt, betw'een Cap- 
ellades and Igualada, a circulnstance agreeable to St. Cyr, because 
he had sent l\Iazzuchelli's brigade from Llacuna direct upon Igua- 
lalla, and if Chabot had not been so hard pressed, the action of 
Capellaùes ,vas to have been delayed until l\Iazzuchclli had got 
into the rear; scarcely, ho\vever, was the head of that General's 
column descried, when Castro, ,vho ,vas at Igualada ,vith his 
re::;erves, recalled the troops from Pobla de Claramunt. * The 
French "rere close at their heels, and the whole passed through 
Igualada, fighting and in disorder; afl-cr \vl1ich, losing an courage, 
the Spaniards thre,v away their arms, and fled by the three routes 
of Cervera, Calaf, and l\Ianresa. They ,vere pursued all the 17th, 
yet the French returned the next day ,vith fe\v prisoner
, because, 
says St. Cyr, "the Catalans are endowed by nature with strong 
knees." 
I-Iaving thus broken through the centre of the Spanish line, 
defeated a part of the left ,ving and taken the magazines, St. Cyr 
posted Chabot and Chabral1 at Igualada, to keep the beaten troops 
in check, ,vhile himself, ,vith Pino's division, marched on the 18th 
to fight Reding, ,vhose extreme left ,vas now at St. l\Iagi. Sou- 
ham also had been instructed, ,vhen by preconcerted signals he 
should kno'
 that the attack at Igualada had succeeded, to force the 
pass of Cristina, and push for\vard to Villa Radoña, upon which 
to,vn St. Cyr ,vas no,v n1arching. 
The position of St. l\Iagi, being attacked at four o'clock in the 
evening of the 18th, ,vas carried ,vithout difficulty, but it ,vas 
in1possible to find a single peasant to guide the troops on the next 
day's march to the abbey of Santa Creus. In this perplexity, a 
,vounded Spanish captain, ,vho ,vas prisoner, having delnanded to 
ùe allo'ved to go to Tarragona, 81. ßyr assented, offering to carry 
him to the Crens, and thus the prisoner unconsciou
ly acted as a 
guide to his enemies.* The march ,vas long and difficult, and it 
,,,,as late ere they reached the abbey, which ,vas a strong point, 
occupied in force by the troops that had been beaten in San l\Iagi 
the evening before, ,vherefore the French, after a fruitless demon- 
stration of assaulting it, took a position for the night. l\Iean,vhile 
Reding, hearing of Castro's defeat, made a draft of n1en and guns 
from the right ,ving, and ,vas marching by PIa and the pass of 
Cabra, intending to rally his left; his road ran just behind St. 
Creus, and he ,vas passing at the moment ,vhen the 
'rench appeared 
* St. Cyr. 
t Ibid. 
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before that place; but as neither general ,vas a\vare of the other's 
presence, each continued his particular moven1ent. 
The 20th St. Cyr, crossing the Gaya river under a fire from the 
abbey, continued his rapid march upon '"Tilla Radoña, near ,vhich 
place he dispersed a sman corps; but finding that Souhain ,vas not 
COine up, he sent an officer, escorted by a battalion, to hasten that 
Genera], ,vhose non-arrival gave reason to believe that the staff 
officers and spies, sent ,vith the previous instructions, had all beeu 
intercepted. Tnis caused the delay of a day and a half, ,vhich 
,vould other\vise have sufficed to crush Reding's right ,ving, sur- 
prised as it ,vould have been, ,vithout a chie
 in the plain of Tar- 
ragona. 
While the French rested at Villa Radoña, Reding pursued his 
n1arch to St. Coioina de Querault, where he rallied many of Cas- 
tro's fugitives, and thus the aspect of affairs ,vas totally changed; 
for Souhan1, after forcing the pass of San Cristina, reached Villa 
Radoña the 21st, and, at the same time, the ,veakly men, ,vho had 
been left at Villa Franca, also arrived; hence more than t,vo-thirds 
of the whole French ariny "\vere concentrated at Villa Radoîía at the 
moment ,vhen the Spanish comn1ander, being joined by the detach- 
ment beaten froin San Cristina and by the troops froin the abbey 
of Creus, had also rallied the greatest part of his forces at St. Co- 
loma de Querault. Each general could no,v, by a rapid march, 
over,vhehn his adversary's right \ving; but the troops left by Red- 
ing, in the plain of Tarragona, could retire upon that fortress, 
,vhile those left by St. Cyr at 19ualada ,vere without support. 
'Vhen, therefore, the French General, ,vho, continuing his movement 
on Tarragona, had reached VaIls the 22d, heard of Reding's march, 
he in1mediately returned with Pino's division to PIa, resolved, if 
the Spanish General should advance towards Igualada, to follo,v 
him with a sharp spur. 
The 23d the French halted; Souham at VaIls to ,vatch the 
Spanish troops in the plain of Tarragona; Pino's division at PIa, 
but sending detachments to the abbey of Creus and to,vards Santa 
Coloma to feel for Reding. In the evening these detachments re- 
turned ,vith SOlne prisoners; the one reported that the abbey ,vas 
abandoned; the other that the Spanish General \vas Inaking his 
,yay back to Tarragona, by the route of Sarreal and l\Iolnblanch. 
St. Cyr, therefore, retaining Pino's division at PIa, pushed his ad- 
vanced posts on the right to the abbey, and in front to the defile of 
Cabra, designing to encounter the Spaniards, if they returned by 
either of these roads; and he ordered Souham to take. post in front 
of VaIls, ,vith his left on the Francoli river, his right to,vards PIa, 
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and his advanced guard at Pixa l\Ioxons, to ,\yatch "for Reding 1>y 
the road of l\Ionlhlanch. 
rrhc 24th the 
panish GCl1pral, b{'ing in St. Colol11a, {'aBed a 
council of ,val', at. ,vhich Colonel l)oy Ie, the ]3ritish military agent, 
assisted. Ol1e party ,vas for :fighting St. Cyr, another for retreating 
to Lerida., a third for attacking Chabran at I gualada., a fourth for 
regaining the plain of ï'arragona. rrhere were nlany opinions, but 
neither ,visdo111 nor resolution, and finally I
eding, leaving General 
1Vimpfen, ,vith four thousand Inen, at Santa Colonla, decided to 
regain Tarragon a, and took the route of l\Iomblanch ,vith ten 
thousand of his best troops, follo,ving the Spanish accounts, but St. 
Cyr says ,vith fifteen thousand. The Captain-General kne,v that 
Valls ,vas occupied, and his line of march intercepted; but he 
imagined the French to be only five or six thousand, for the exact 
situation and strength of an eneiny were particulars that seldolu 
troubled Spanish conlmanders. 


BATTLE OF VALLS. 
"Thile in fun march ,vithout any scouts, at daybreak on the 25th 
of February, the head of Reding's column was suddenly fired upon 
at Pixa l\Ioxol1s by Souhan1's detachment, ,vhich ,vas iuunediately 
driven in upon the main body; and this attack being vigorously 
follo,ved, the whole of that General's division gave way. Under 
cover of this fight the Spanish baggage and artillery passed the 
Francoli river, and the road to Tarragona being thus opened, 
Iteding n1ight have effected his retreat ,vithout difficulty; but he 
continued to press Souham until St. Cyr, ,vho had early inte lligcllce 
of ,vhat ,vas passing, caIne do,vn from PIa upon the left flank of 
the Spanish army. 'Vhen the French dragoons, which preceded 
their infantry, appeared in Souham's line, Iteding re-crossed the 
Francoli and took a position behind that river, intending to retreat 
from thence in the evening, but his able opponent obliged him 
again to fight. 
At three o'clock the action recommenced. The banks of the 
Francoli were steep and rugged, and the positions beyond strong 
and difficult of access, yet the French General \vishing, as he llÎln- 
self states, to increase the moral ascendency of his soldiers, forbade 
the artillery, although well placed for execution, to play on Red- 
ing's battalions, lest they should fly before the infantry could reach 
them! Unùer this curious arrangement the action was begun 1>y 
the light troops. ' 
The French, or rather Italian infantry, were superior in llU111- 
bel' to the Spaniards, and the columns, covered by the skinnishers, 
passed the river with great alacrity, and ascended the heights 
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under an exceedingly regular fire, ,,,,hich ,,,,as continued until the 
attacking troops had nearly reached the summit of the position; 
then both S,viss and Catalans \vavered, and breaking ere the in- 
fantry could close ,vith them, \vere instantly charged by the 
"'rel1ch 
cavalry. Reding, after receiving several sabre ,vounds, saved 
himself at Tarragona, ,vhere the greatest ntullber of the van- 
quished also took refuge, \vhile the remainder fled in the greatest 
disorder by the routes of Tortosa and Lerida; the Count of Caste I 
d'Orius and many other superior officers, the artillery and baggage 
\vere taken, and four thousand men \vere killed or \",ounded. Dur- 
ing all these I110Ven1ents and actions, Reding received no assist- 
ance from the Somatenes; nor is this surprising, for it 111ay be 
received as an axiom in war, that armed peasants are only forn1Íd- 
able to stragglers and SlllaU detaehments: when the regular forees 
engage, the poor countryman, sensible of his oy{n ,veakness, \visely 
quits the field. 
St. Cyr lost only a thousand men, and on the 26th Souhan1 
entered the rich to,,,,n of Reus, \vhere, contrary to the general cus- 
tom, the inhabitants remained. Pino then oeeupied PIa, Alcover 
and Valls; detachments were sent to Salou and Villa Seca, on the 
sea-coast \vest of Tarragona, and Chabot, recalled from Igualada, 
"Tas posted at Santa Cruz, to ,vatch 'Vimpfen, 'vho still renutined 
at Santa Coloma de Querault. 
The battle of Valls finished the regular warL'lre in Catalonia. 
".rho:se detaclllllents, which by the previous movements had been 
cut off from the main body of the army, joined the Somatenes, and 
as partisan corps, troubled the communications of the :E'rench; but 
St. Cyr had no longer a regular army to deal \vith in the field, and 
'I:'ortosa, which \vas in a miserably defenceless condition, ,,,ithout 
provisions, must have fallen, if after the battle any attempt had 
been made against it. Lazan, indeed, after his defeat near Zara- 
goza, carried a fe\v 
en to Tortosa, "There he declared hin1self in- 
dependent of Reding's command; but this battle and the fall of 
Zaragoza had stricken terror far and ,vide; the neighboring prov- 
inces, fearing and acting each for its o\vn safety, had no regard to 
any general plan, and the confusion was universal. 
l\Iean \vhile, the fugitives from Valls, joined to the troops already 
in Tarragona, cro,vded the latter place, and an infectious disorder 
breaking out, a great mortality ensued; \vherefore S1. Cyr, sati::;- 
fied that sickness should do the ,vork of the s\yord, begirt the city 
,vith a resolution to hold his positions ,,'hile fooù could be procured. 
In thid policy he remained steadfast until the middl<.' of l\Iarch, 
although 'Vin1pfen attacked and drove Chabran in succession fronl 
19ualada, Llacuna, and St. Quinti, to Villa. Franca; and although 
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the t\yO lVli1ans and Claros, acting bet\veen the Besos and tIle LIo- 
bregat, had cut his c01l1n1unication ,vith Barcelona, and in conjunc- 
tion \vith the English squadron, l'ene\ved the blockade of that city. 
This plan appears injudicious; the sickness in Tarragona did not 
cause it to surrender, and the subjugation of Catalonia was cer- 
tainly retarded by the cessation of offensive operations. 1"lle ob- 
ject of the French General should have been to seize SOlne strong 
places, such as l'ortosa, Tarragoqa, Gerona, or Lerida, \vhile tbe 
tf'ITOr of defeat \vas freðh; his inactivity after the battle of l\Iolino 
del Reyand at this period, enabled the Catalonians to recover confi- 
dence, and to put tbose to\vns in a state of defence; thus he gained 
nothing but the barren glory of victory. 
1"o\vards the nliddle of l\Iarch, the resources of the country being 
all exhausted, he at last deterluined to abandon the plains of Tar- 
ragona, and take some po
ition ,vhere he could feed his troops, cover 
the projected siege of Gerona, and yet be at hand to relieve Bar- 
celona. 1'he valleys about Vich alone offered all these advantages, 
but as Claros and the l\Iilans ,vere in force at l\Iolino del Rey, he 
ordered Chabran to drive them fron1 that point, that the sick and 
,vounded men might be first transferred from Valls to Barcelona. 
The 10th of l\Iarch, Chabran sent a battalion \vith one piece of 
artillery on that service, and the l\ligueletes, thinking it ,vas the 
aùvanced guard of a greater force, abandoned the post, but being 
undeceived, returned, beat the battalion, and took the gun. The 
12th, Chabran received orders to march ,vith his whole division, 
consisting of eight battalions and three squadrons, and he reached 
the bridge, yet he returned \vithout daring to attack. St. Cyr 
repeated his orders, and on the 14th the troops, apparently ashamed 
of their General's irresolution, fell on vigorously, carried the bridge 
and established themselves on the heights at both sides of the 
river.* 
The cOlnmunieation thus opened, it ,vas found that DuhesÎne, 
pressed by the l\IigueIetes ,vithout, ,vas also extrenlcly fearful of 
conspiracies ,vi thin the \valls; his fears, and the villainous conduct 
of his police, had at last excited the inhabitants to attenlpt that 
,vhich their enelnies seenled so much to dread.t In l\Iarch, an in- 
surrection was planned in concert ,vith the l\Iigueletes and the 
English squadron, and the latter coming close in cannonaded 
the town on the 10th, expecting that 'Vimpfen, the l\:Iilans, and 
Claros ,vouId have assaulted the gates, whieh was to have been the 
signal for the insurrection \vithin. 'l"he inhabitants ,vere sanguine 
of success, because there ,vere above two thousand Spanish pris- 
* St. Cyr. 
t Ibid. 
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onel's in the city, and outside the ,valls there were t,vo tercios 
secretly recruited and Inaintained by the citizens; and these men, 
being ,vithout unifonns, constantly passed in and out of the to,,'n, 
Jet Duhesme ,vas never able to discover or to prevent then1. This 
curious circun1stance is illustrative of the peculiar genius of the 
Spaniards, ,vhich in all matters of surprise and stratagen1 is unri- 
valled. The project against the city ,vas, bo,vever, baffled by 
Chabran's actions at l\Iolino del Rey, ,vhich occupied the partisan 
corps outside the ,,'alIs, and the British squadron, exposed to a heavy 
gale, and di
appointed in the co-operation fi'oln the land side, sailed 
a,vay the 11th. 
St. Cyr intended to con1mence his retrograde movement the 
18th, but the 17th a cannonade ""as heard on the side of l\Iom- 
blanch, 'whi
h ,vas ascertained to proceed from a detachlnent of six 
hundred men, ,vith t,vo guns, under the cOlnn1and of Colonel 
Briche. This officer, being sent by l\Iortier to open the cOll1muni- 
cation after the fall of Zaragoza, had forced his \yay through the 
Spanish partisan corps, and to favor his return the ar111Y halted t,vo 
days; but the enterprise, after a trial, appeared so dangerons, that 
he relinquished it, and attached himself to the seventh corps. 
l\Iean\vhile the inactivity that succeeded the battle of 'TalIs, and 
the tin1Ïdity displayed by Chabran in the subsequent skirlllÍshes, 
had depressed the spirits of the troops; they conten1plated the 
approaching retreat ,vith great uneasines
, and 111any officers in- 
fected \vith fear advised the General to hide his movelnents fron1 
the enel11Y; but he, anxious to restore their confidence, took the 
part of giving the Spaniards a forn1al notice of his intentions, de- 
siring Reding to send proper officers to take over the hospitals 
,vhich had Leen fitted up at Valls, as ,yell as some E'rench, ,vounded, 
that could not be moved. This done, the arlny cOlnmenced its re- 
treat, reached 'Tilla Franca the 21st of l\larch, and the 2:2d passed 
the Lloùregat, fo11o,ve<1, Lut not n10lested, by some feeble Spanish 
ùetachUlents. '1'he 23d, 'Vilnpfen, ,,,ho had rallied the 1\Iigueletes 
of Claros and the l\Iilalls, at 'farrasa after the affair of the 24th, 
,vas beaten by General Pino, ,vho pursued him to near l\Ianresa, 
and then foraging the country, returned ,vith provi
ions sufficient 
to feed the arlny ,yithout dra,ving on the magazines of Barcelona. 
During these proceedings, Reding died in rrarragona of his 
\younds. lIe had been received there ,vith such dis
atisfaction 
after the battle of Valls, that the interference of the British consul 
,vas necessary to save hiln from the first fury of the populace, ,,,ho 
,vere ahva.ys ready to attribute a defeat to the treachery of the Genoa 
era1. His n1Ïlitary conduct ,vas, by his o\vn officers, generally and 
justly condemned, and his skill in ,val' ,vas slight, but his courage 
18* 
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and honesty ,vere unquestionable, and he ,vas of distingui
ded 
humanity; at this unhappy period, \v hen the French prisoners in 
every part of Spain ,vere tortured \\yith the lllOst savage cruelt.y, 
and ,vhen to refrain from such deeds ,vas to incur suspicion, Red- 
ing had the manliness, not only to repress all barbarities ,vi thin the 
range of his cOl1ul1and, but even to conclude a convention ""yith St. 
Cyr, under ,vhieh the ,vounded men on both sides ,vere to receive 
decent treatment, and to be exchanged as SOOI1 as their hurts ,vere 
cured. * In his last moments he con1plained that he had been ill- 
served as a general; that the Somatenes had not supported hin}; 
that his orders \vere neglected, his plans disclosed to the enelny, 
and that he could never get true intelligence; complaints ,vhich 
the experience of 1\100re, Baird, Cradock, and, above all, of 'Vel- 
lington, proved to be applicable to every part of Spain, at every 
period of the ,var. Coupigny succe
ded Reding, but ,yas soon 
super8cded by Blake, who ,vas appointed Captain-General of the 
Coronina, or little crown, a title given to the union of Valeneia, 
Aragon, and Catalonia. The 'warfare in Aragon being thus ulti- 
D1ately connected with that in Catalonia, a short account of 'what 
,vas passing in the fornler province ,vill be useful. 
'Vhen Zaragoza fell, Lannes returned to 
'ral1ce, and l\Iortier, 
,vho succeeded him, sent detachments against l\Ionzon, Jaca, l\Iequi- 
nenza, and Lerida. The fort of J\;Ionzon, cOffill1anding a passage 
over the Cinca river, ,vas abandoned by the Spaniards, and ,Jnca 
surrendered, by ,vhich a ne,v and illlportallt line of communication 
,va,; opened ,vith 
'ranee; but the deInonstration against l\Iequine11za 
failed, and the SUffilllons to Lerida ,vas fruitless. l\Iortier then 
quartered his troops on both sides of the Ebro, from Barbastro to 
Alcañitz, and sent Colonel Eriche, as ,ve have seen, to open a com- 
munication ,vith the seventh corps. This ,vas in l\Iarch, and in 
April l\Iortier moved ,vith the fifth corps to Castile, leaving Junot 
,vith the third corps to hold Aragon; but that officer being sick, soon 
returned to France, and ,vas replaced by General Suchet. The 
third corps ,vas no,v very Hluch reduced; one brigade ,vas employed 
to protect the COllllllunication ,vith Navarre, another ,vas escorting 
the prisoners froin Zaragoza to Bayonne, and many artillery-nlcn 
and non-commissioned officers had been withdra,vn to serve in Ger- 
n1any: thus the number of disposable troops in Aragon did 110t 
exceed Í\velve thousand 111en under arms. 
The weakness of the army gave the ne,v General great uneasi- 
ness, which ,vas not allayed ,vhen he found that men and officers 
,vere discontented and dispirited. Suchet ,vas, ho,vever, no ordi- 
nary man; with equal vigor and prudence he commenced a SystC111 
-)(- St. Cyr. 
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of discipline in his corps, and of order in his government, that after- 
,vards carried him, '\vith scarcely a check, fronl one success to another, 
until he obtained for himself the rank of l\Iarshal, and for his troops 
the honor of belonging to the only French army in Spain that never 
suffered any signal reverse. lIe at first hoped that the battle of 
Valls, and other defeats sustained by the Spaniards at this period, 
,vouid give him tinle to re-organize his corps in tranquillity; but 
this hope soon vanished. The peasantry, observing the ,veakness 
of the third corps, only '\vaited for a favoraLle opportunity to rise, 
and the l\Iigueletes and Somatenes of the mountains about Lerida 
and l\Iequinenza ,vere, under the conlmand of Pereña and Baget, 
already in activity. 
'Vhile J unot still held the cOlnlnand, Blake, dra ,ving troops from 
Valencia and Tarragona, had joined Lazan, and fixed his quarters 
at l\Iorella, on the frontier of Aragon. Designing to operate in that 
province rather than in Catalonia, he endeavored to re-kindle the 
fire of insurrection; nor '\vas fortune adverse to him, for a part of 
the garrison of l\Ionzon having Dlade .an unsuccessful marauding 
excursion beyond the Cinca, the citizens fell upon those who re- 
Inained, and obliged them to abandon that post, ,vhich was imlnedi- 
ately occupied by Pereña. The Duke of Abrantes then .sent eight 
conlpanies of inf::l,ntry and thirty cuirassiers to retake the place, but 
Baget reinforced Pereña, the French '\vere repulsed, and the Cinca 
suddenly overfio'\ving behind thelll cut off their retreat; the cavalry, 
plunging ,vith their horses into the river, escaped by s,vinlming; 
the infantry, finding the lo,ver passages guarded by the garrison of 
Lerida, and the upper cut off by the partisan corps, after three days' 
marching and skirmishing, surrendered. The prisoners ,,,,ere car- 
ried to Tarragona, and soon after,vards exchanged, in pursuance of 
a convention nlade by Reding and St. Cyr. 
This slight success excited the most extravagant hopes, and the 
garrison of l\Iequinenza having contrived to burn the bridge of boats 
'v hich the French had thro\vn over the Ebro at Caspe, Blake drove 
the 
-'rench fronl Beceyta and Val de Ajorfa, and entered Alcañitz. 
r.rhe beaten troops retired ,vith loss to Sam per and Ixar; and it ,vas 
at this moment, ,vhen the quarters on both sides of the Ebro ,vere 
harassed, and the wings of the third corps separated by the destruc- 
tion of the bridge at Caspe, that Suchet arrived to take the command 
of the third corps. Finding his troops spread over a great tract of 
country, anq. in danger of being beaten in detail, he immediately 
ordered General Ilabert to abandon the left bank of the Ebro, cross 
that river at E"'uente
, and follow in reserve upon Ixar, ,vhere Su- 
chet hÎInself rallied all the rest of the troops, ,vith the exception of 
a small garrison left in Zaragoza. 
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BATTLE OF ALCANITZ. 
The French battalions ,v{\re fearful and disorderly; but the Gen- 
eral, anxious to raise their spirits, IIlarched tow'ards Blake un the 
23d of l\Iay.* '-.rhe latter ,vas in position in front of Alcañitz; a 
bridge over the Gu
\dalupe ,vas iuuIlediately behind his centre, 
,vhich ,vas covered by a hill, and his left ,vas ,veIl posted near SOUle 
pools of ,vater, but his right ,vas rather exposed. '.rhe Freneh had 
about eight thousand inf
lntry and seven hundred cavalry in the 
field, and the Spaniards about t,velve thousand of all arms. 
Suchet, observing Blake's dispositions, judged that, if he could 
carry the hill in the centre and so separate the Spanish ,,'iugs, the 
latter "'0111<1 be cut off fronl the bridge of Alcañitz, and obliged to 
surrender. In this design he directed a colu1l1n against each ,ving 
to dra,v Blake's attention to his flanks, and ,,,hen the skirn1Ïshers 
,vere ,yoll engaged, three thousand men, pU5hing rapidly along the 
Inain road, attacked the hillock; but fi brisk fire of musketry aud 
artillery checked their progress, the Spaniards stood firrn, and the 
French, after a feeble effort to ascend the hill, began to ,vaver, and 
finally flcd outright. Suchet, \vho ,vas hin1sclf slightly "
ounded, 
rallied thelTI in the plain, and remained there for the rest of the day, 
but ,vithout daring to rene,v the action. In the night he retreated, 
but, although not pur5ued, his troops ,vere seized ,vith panic, and, 
at daylight, calIle pouring into Samper ,vith all the tunlult and dis- 
order of a. rout. Blake's inactivity enabled the :French General to 
restore order, and he caused the man ,vho first commenced the 
alarrn to be shot; then encouraging the troops, tbat they IIlight not 
seeUl to fly, he rested in position t\yO ,vhole days, after ,vhich he 
retreated to Zaragoza. 
'-This action at Alcañitz ,vas a subject of triuu1ph and rejoicing all 
over Spain; the Supreille Junta conferred an estate upon Blake; 
the kingdolIl of l\Iurcia ,vas added to his comnland, his arlllY rap- 
idly augulented, and he, greatly elated and confirn1ed in a design 
he had formed to retake Zaragoza, turned his \vhole attention 
to Aragon, and totally neglected Catalonia. To the affairs of that 
province it is no,,'" time to return. 
St. Cyr renlained in Barcelona for a considerable period, during 
\yhich he endeavored to remedy the evils of Duhesme's government, 
and to make himself acquainted ,vith the political disposition of the 
inhabitants. lIe also filled the magazines ,vith three 11101Ühs' pro- 
viÚon::;, and, as the prisoners ,vithin tbe \valls \vere an encumbrance 
on account of their subsistence, and a source of uneasiness fronl 
their nUlllbers, he resolved to send theul to France. 'The 15th of 
* Suchet'l5 
lellloirs. 
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April, having transferred his sick and \veakly ll1en to the charge 
of Duhesme, and exchanged Chabran's for Lecchi's division, hö 
marched to Granollers, giving out that he ,vas returning to the fi"on- 
ticI' of France, lest the Catalans should relnove their provisions from 
Vieh, and thus frustrate his principal objeet. 
The l\Iigueletes, under l\lilans and Claros, had taken post on 
each side of the long and narro,v defile of Garriga, iñ the valley of 
the Congosto, 'which they barrieadoed ,,yith trees and pieces of rock, 
and mined in several places; 'Vimpfen ,vith his corps \vas al::;o at a 
little distance, ready to join theu1 at the fi1'
t alarm. Hence, when 
on the 1 Gth Lecchi's division, escorting t,vo thousand prisonflrs, ap- 
peared at the head of the defile, an action commeneed, but in an 
hour the 1\Iigueletes fled on all sides; for St. Cyr, fully a"vare of 
the strength of the position, had secretly detached Pino to attack 
'Villlpfen, and, while Lecehi ,vas engaged at the entrance, Souhan1 
and Chabot, traversing the n10untains, arrived, the one upon the 
flank, the other at the further end of this forlnidable pass. 
The 18th, the French ,vere established at Vich; the inhabitants 
had fled to the hills ,vith their effects, but left their provisions 
behind. Chabot's and Pino's divi
ion ,vere inllllediately posted at 
Centellas, Sa.n l\Iartin, Tona, and Col de Sespino, to guard the 
entrances into the valley, but Souhanl's division remained near the 
to,vn, his right being at Roda and 1\Ianlicu on the Tel', and his ad- 
vanced posts at Gurp, St. Sebastian, and St. Eularia. General 
Lecchi then marched ,vith the prisoners by Filieu de Pal1erols to 
Resalu, and although he "ras attacked several tilnes on the march, 
delivered his charge to General Reille, and returned ,vithout loss, 
bringing ne,ys of Napoleon's arrival in Paris, and of the approach- 
ing war ,vith Austria. On the other side, a movable column sent 
to Barcelona brought back the pleasing intelligence that Adlniral 
Cosmao's squadron, baffiing the extreme vigilance of I.Jord Colling- 
,vood, had reached that city ,vith ample supplies. Thus, in 1\Iay, 
,vhat may be called the irregular nlovements in Catalonia te1'- 
nlinated, and the nlorc methodical ,varfare of sieges cOffilnenced; 
but this part \vas c0111mitted to other hand
; General Verùier had 
t:;ucceeded Reille in the Ampurdan, and 1\la1'shal Augercau ,va::; on 
the road to supersede St. Cyr. 
OnsERVATIO'NS.-1. Although his Inarches ,yere hardy, his 
battles vigorous, and delivered in right time and place, St. Cyr's 
can1paign nlay be characterized as one of great efforts ,vithout 
corresponding advantage
. He himself attributes this to the con- 
dition of the seventh corps, destitute and neglected, because tlte Em- 
peror disliked and wished to ruin its chief; a strange accusation, 
and unsustained by reason or facts. 'Vhat ! Napoleon ,vilfulIy 
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destroy his o,vn armies! sacrifiee forty thousand lllen, to disgrace 
a gcncral ,,,hOl11 he "ras not obliged to elnploy at all! St. Cyr 
acknowledges that. 'VhCl1 he received his instructions fi
on1 the Eln- 
peror, he observed the affliction of the latter at the recent loss of 
Dupont's force, yet he "ould haye it believed, that, in the nÛùst 
of this regret, that lllonarch, ,vith.,oa singular lualice, ,vas preparing 
greater disasters for hÏ1n:sel
 merely to di
grace the conlnlandcr he 
,vas talking to; and ,vhy? because the latter had fornlcrly served 
,vith the arlnyof the Rhine! Yet St. Cyr met ,vith no reverses in 
Catalonia, and ,vas after,vards made a l\Iarshal by this implacable 
enemy. 
2. That the sey-enth corps was not ,veIl supplied, and its COlli- 
nlander thereby placed in a difficult situation, ÎB not to be disputed 
in t.he face of the facts stated by St. Cyr; but if 'war were a state 
of ease and smoothness, the L1-me ,vl1Ìch attends suceessful generals 
would be unnlerited. Napoleon selected St. Cyr because he 
thought him a capable comlnander; in feeble hands, he kne,v .the 
f:o.eyenth corps would be ,veak, but, ,vith St Cyr at its head, }1e 
judged it sufficient to OYCrCOIUe the Catalonians, nor was he much 
lnistaken. Barcelona, the great object of solicitude, was saved; 
Rosas ,vas taken; and if Tarragona and Tortosa did not also 
fall, the one after the battle of l\Iolino del Rey, the other after that 
of Va1l8, it ,vas because the French General did not choose to attack 
thcln. Those to,vns were ,vithout the slightest preparation for 
defence, 11loral or physical, and must have surrendered; nor can 
the unexpected and stubborn resistance of Gerona, Zaragoza, and 
,r alencia be cited against this opinion; these cities were previously 
prepared and expectant of a siege, yet, in t\VO instances, there ,vas 
a moment of dislnay and confusion, not fatal, only because the be- 
sieging generals \vanted that ready vigor which is the characteris- 
tic of great captains. 
3. St. Cyr, a,vare that a mere calculation of numbers and equip- 
ment is but a poor measure of the strength of armies, eX3lts the 
enthusiasln and the courage of the Catalans, and seems to tren1ble 
at the danger which, owing to Napoleon's suicidal jealousy, men- 
aced, at that period, not only the seventh corps but even the south 
of France. In ans,ver to this, it may be observed that 1\1. de St. 
Cyr did not hesitate, ,vith eighteen thousand men, having no ar- 
tillery and carrying only sixty rounds of musket-ammunition, to 
plunge into the midst of those terrible arn1ie8; to march through 
the )nountains for ,vhole ,veeks; to attack the strongest positions 
,vith the bayonet alone, nay, even to dispcnse ,vith the use of his 
artillery, ,vhen he did bring it into action, lest his men should not 
have a sufficient contempt for their enemies. And ,vho were these 
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unc1auntet1 solt1iers, so high in courage, so confident, so regardless of 
the great 'weapon of modern ,varfare ? Not the select of the im- 
perial guards, the conquerors in a hunch'ed battles, but r::nv levies; 
the dregs and scrapings of Italy, the refuse of Naples and of Rome; 
states \vhich to name as military ,vas to ridicule. 1Vith such sol- 
diers, the battles of Cardadeu, l\lolino, Igualada, and Valls ,vere 
gained; yet St. Cyr does not hesitate to call the l\ligueletes, "Tho 
,vere beaten at those places, the best light troops in the ,vorld. 
The best light troops are neither more nor less than the best troops 
in the ,vorld; but if, instead of fifteen thousand l\ligueletes, the 
four thousand men composing 1Vellington's light division had been 
on the heights of Cardadeu, St. Cyr's sixty rounds of ammunition 
,vould scarcely have carried him to Barcelona. The injurious 
force ,vith which personal feelings act upon the judgment are ,veIl 
kno,vn, or it might excite wonder that so good a ,vriter and so aLle 
a soldier should ad vance such fallacies. 
4. St. Cyr's ,york, admirable in many respects, bears, neverthe- 
less, the stan1p of carelessness. Thus, he affirms that Dupont's 
nUlrch to Andalusia encouraged the tUlllUltS of Aranjuez, yet the 
tUIllUltS of Aranjuez happened in the lllonth of l\Iarch, nearly three 
months previous to Dupont's m
veillent, ,vhich took place in l\Iay 
2nd June. Again, he says that Napoleon, to make a solid con- 
quest in the Peninsula, should have eO.1llmenced ,vith Catalonia, 
instead of overrunning Spain by the northern line of operations; 
an opinion quite unsustainable. The progress of the seventh corps 
,vas impeded by the ,vant of provisions, not by the eneulY's force; 
t,venty thousand men could beat the Spaniards in the field, but 
they could not subsist. To have increa.sed the number ,,,ould only 
}lave increased the difficulty. 1V ould it have given a just idea of 
Napoleon's po\ver, to employ the strength of his empire against 
the fortified to,vns in Cata.lonia? In ,vhat ,vould the greater 
solidity of this plan have consisted? "\Vhile the French ,,,,ere thus 
engaged, the patriots ,vould have been organizing their armies; 
England \yould have had time to bring all her troops into line, and 
t,vo hundred thousand lnen placed between Zaragoza and r.rortosa, 
or breaking into 
'Irance by the western Pyrenees, ,vhile the Aus- 
trians ""ere advancing to the Rhine, ,,"ould have sorely shaken the 
solidity of General St. Cyr's plan. 
5. The French Emperor better understood "That he ,vas aLout. 
lIe sa'v a nation intrinsically po,verful and vehelnent1y excited, 
yet ignorant of ,val' and ,vanting the aid ,vhich England was eager 
to give. All the elements of po,ver existed in the Peninsula, and 
they were fast approximating to a centre, ,vhen Napoleon burst 
upon that country, and as the gathering of a \vater-spout is said to 
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be sometimes prevented by the explosion of a gun, so the rising 
strength of Spain ,vas dissipated by his sudùen and dreadful as- 
sault; if the vvar ,vas not then finished, it was because his lieuten- 
ants 'v ere tardy and jealous of each other. St. Cyr also appea.rs 
to have fallen into an error, COInmon enough in all times, and one 
very prevalent alnong the fI"'rench generals in Spain. lIe consid- 
ered his task as a 'v hole in itself, instead of a constituent part of a 
greater systelIl. He judged very well ,vhat was ,vanting for the 
seventh corps, to subjugate Catalonia in a solid manner, but he did 
not discern that it ,vas fitting that the seycnth corps should forget 
Catalonia, to aid the general plan against the Peninsula. Rosas 
surrendered at the very monlent \vhen Kapoleon, after the vic- 
tories of Baylen, Espinosa, Tudela, and the S01110sierra, ,vas enter- 
ing l\Iadrid as a conqueror; the battles of Cardadeu and ßlolino 
del Rey may, therefore, be said to have completely prostrated Spain, 
because the English arlIlY 'was isolated, the Spanish armies de- 
stroyed, and Zaragoza invested. 1Vas that a time to calculate the 
\veight of po,vder and the nunlber of pick-axes required for a for- 
mal siege of Tarragona? The ,vhole Peninsula ,vas shaken to the 
centre, the proud hearts of the Spaniards sunk ,vith terror, and in 
that great consternation, to be daring ,vas, on the part of the 
Fl-ench generals, to be prudent. St. Cyr ,vas not in a condition to 
besiege 1:'arragona forlllally, but he might have assaulted it ,vith 
less danger than he incurred by his march to Barcelona. The 
battle of Valls wag another epoch of the san1e kind; the English 
arlny had re-embarked, and the rout of Dcles had taken place; 
Portugal ,vas invaded and Zaragoza had just fallen. That was a 
time to render victory fruitful, yet no attempt ,vas made against 
Tortosa. 
6. St. Cyr, who justly blames Palacios and Vives for remaining 
before Barcelona instead of carrying their army to the Tel' and the 
Fluvia, seems inclined to applaud Reding for conduct equally at 
variance ,vith the true principles of ,val'. It ,vas his o,yn inactivity 
after the battle of ßlolino that produced the army of Reding, and 
the impatient folly of that army, and of the people, produced tbe 
plan ,vhich led to the rout of Igualada and the battle of Valls. 
Instead of disseminating thirty thousand men in a line of sixty 
n1iles, froln rrarragona to the upper Llobregat, Reding should have 
put Tarragona and Tortosa into a state of defence, and leaving a 
small corps of obseryation near the fornler, have made I.Jerida the 
base of his operations. In that position, keeping the bulk of his 
force in one nlass, he might have acted on St. Cyr's flanks and rear 
effectually, by the lines of Cervera and l\Iomblanch-and without 
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danger to himself; nor could the French General have attempted 
aught against Tarragona. 
But it is not ,vith reference to the seventh corps alone that 
I.Jcrida ,vas the proper base of the Spanish army. Let us suppuse 
that the Supreme Junta had acted for a nloment upon a rational 
system; that the Valencian troops, instead of remaining at l\Iorélla, 
had been directed on Lerida, and that the Duke of Infantado's 
force had been carried fron1 Cuença to the same place instead of 
being routed at Dcles. Thus, in the beginning of February, more 
than fifty thousand regular troops ,vould have been assembled Ht 
Lerida, encircled by the fortresses of l\Ionzon, Belaguer, l\Ie- 
quinel1za, "rarragona, and Tortosa. Its lines of operations ,vould 
have been as numerous as the roads. The Seu d'Urgel, called the 
granary of Catalonia, ,vould have supplied corn, and the conllnuni- 
cation ,vith Valencia ,vould have been direct and open. Fron1 this 
central and menacing position, such a force might have held the 
seyenth corps in check, and even raised the siege of Zaragoza; nor 
could the first corps have follo,ved Infantado's moven1ents ,vithout 
uncovering l\Iadrid and abandoning the system of the En1peror's 
operations against Portugal and Andalusia. 
7. The French General praises Reding's project for surrounding 
the 
"rench, and very gravely observes that the only 'lnethod of 
defeating it \vas by taking the offensive hinlself. Nothing can be 
juster; but he should have added that it ,vas a certain method; 
and, until ,ve find a great commander acting upon Reding's princi- 
ples, this praise can only be taken as -an expre:5sion of civility 
to,vards a brave adversary. I-lis o,vn movements ,vere very 
different; he disliked Napoleon personally, but he did not dislike 
his manner of 11laking ,var. Bonaparte's campaign in the Alps 
against Beaulieu ,vas not unheeded by his lieutenant. For one 
proceeding of St. Cyr's, ho,vever, there i:5 no precedent, nor is it 
likely that it will e" er be imitated. lIe stopped the fire of his 
artillery, ,vhen it was doing infinite execution, the better to estab- 
lish the moral ascendency of his troops. 'Vhat a sarca
nn on the 
courage of his enemies! 1Vhat- a complete ans,ver to his own 
complaints that Napoleon had lualiciousl y give n him a hopeless 
task! But, he says, his adversaries ,vere numerous and fought 
bravely! Surely he could not have commanded so long ,vithout 
kno,ving that ther'e 
.s in all battles a decisive 'lnoment, when e'l,'ery 
weapon, et'ery 1nan, every combination of force that can be brought 
to bear, is necessary to gain the victory. 1Vilfully to neglect the 
111eans of reducing the enelny's strength, previou! to that critical 
period of an action, is a gross folly. 
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8. If General S1. Cyr's oW.]1 lnarrhes and battles did not f-:uffi- 
ciently expose the fallacy of his opinions relative to the yigor of 
the Catala.nR, Lord Colling-\vooll's correspondence ,,'ould supply 
the deficiency. 'fhat able and sagacious n1an, \vriting at this 
period, says: 
"In Catalonia, everything seems to have gone "\:rrong since the 
fall of Rosas. The Spaniards are in considerable force, yet are 
dispersed and panic-struck ,vhenever the enemy appears."-" The 
applications for supplies are unlilnited; they ,vant money, arms, 
and ammunition, of "\vhich no use appears to be made ,,,hen they 
get them." -" In the English papers, I see accounts of successes, 
and convoys cut off, and ,vagol1s destroyed, ,,,hich are not true. 
1Vhat has been done in that ,yay has been by the boats of our 
frigates, ,vhich have, in t,vo or three instances, landed Inen and 
attacked the enemy ,vith great gallantry. The Sonlatenes range the 
hills in a disorderly ,yay, and fire at a distance, but retire on being 
approached." -" The ll1ultitudes of men do not make a force." 
Add to this the Spanish historian Cabanes' statenlents that the 
l\Iigueletes \vere always insubordinate, detested the service of the 
line, and ,vere many of them arn1eù only ,,,ith staves, and ,ve have 
the full measure of the Catalans' resistance. 
It ,vas not the vigor of the Catalans, but of the English, tbat in 
this province, as in every part of the Peninsula, retarded the pro- 
gress of the French. 'V ould St. Cyr have wasted a month before 
R08as; would he have been hampered in his movements by his 
fears for the safety of Barcelona; "\vould he have failed to besiege 
and take Tarragona and Tortosa, if a French fleet had attended 
his progress by the coast, or if it could even have made t,,,"o runs 
in safety? To Lord Colling\vood, \vho, like the Roman Bibulus, 
perished of sickness on his decks rather than relax in his ,vatch- 
ing,-to his keen judgment, his unceasing vigilance, the resistance 
made by the Catalans \vas due. His fleet it "Tas that interdicted 
the coast line to the French, protected the transport of the Spanish 
supplies fron1 Valencia, assisted in the defence of the to,vns, aided 
the retreat of the beaten armies; in short, did that ,vhich the 
Spanish fleets in Cadiz and Carthagena should have done. But 
the Supreme Junta, equally disregarding the remonstrances of 
Lord Colling\vood, the good of their o,vn country, and the treaty 
,vith England, by ,vhich they ,vere bound to prevent their ships 
froln falling into the hands of the enemy, left their fleets to rot in 
harbor, although ruoney ,vas advanced, and the assistance of the 
British serunen offered to fit them out for sea. 
Having now related the principal operations that took place in 
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the eastern and central proyinces of Spain, 'which ,vere so suddenly 
overrun by the French En1peror; having sho\vn that, ho\ycver 
restless the Spaniards ,vere uuder the yoke impo
etl upon them, 
they ,vere u
able to throw it off; I shall turn to Portugal, ,vhere 
the tide of invasion, still flowing onlvard, altÞough ,vith diminished 
volume, ,vas first stay 3d, and finally forced back, by a counter Hood 
of mightier strength. 
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CHAPTER I. 


'rransactions in Portugal-State of that country-N eglected by the English CabInet 
-Sir J. Cradoek appointeù to cOllunand the British troops-Touches at Corllña 
-At Oporto-State of this city-Lusitanian Legion-State of'Lisbon-Cradock 
endeavors to reinforce 
Ioore-
lr. Villier;:; arrives at Lisbon-Pikes given to 
the populace-Destitute state of the army-Mr. Frere, and others, urge Crad- 
ock to move into Spain-The reinforcen1Cllts for Sir J. Moore halted at Castello 
Branco-General Cmueron sent to Aln1eiùa- French advanced guard reaches 
1\Ierida-Cradock relinquishes the design of reinforcing the arn1Y in Spain, and 
concentrates hIs OWll troops at Saceaven1-Discontel1ts ill Lisbon-Defenceless 
state and danger of Portugal-Relieved by Sir J. 
Ioore's ad \"ance to Sahagun. 


TRANSACTIONS IY PORTUGAL. 
'Vhen Sir John l\Ioore marched froln Portugal, the Regency, 
establi
hed by Sir He,v Dalrymple, nonlinally governed that 
country; but the ,veak character of the nlembers, the listless habits 
engendered by the ancient system of 111isrule, the intrigues of the 
Oporto faction, and the general turbulence of the people, soon pro- 
duced an alarming state of anarchy. Private persons usurped the 
functions of government, justice ,vas disregarded, insubordination 
and murder ,vere hailed as indications of patriotism, and ,var ,vas 
the universal cry; yet nlilitary preparations ,vere wholly neglected, 
for the nation, in its foolish pride, believed that the French had 
neither strength nor spirit for a second in vasion. 
In Lisbon there ,vas a French faction; the merchants ,vere 
apprehensive, the Regency unpopular, and the public mind unset- 
tIed; in Oporto, the violence of both people and soldiers ,vas such 
that Sir IIarry Burrard sent t,vo British regiments there by sea, to 
preserve tranquillity; in fine, the seeds of disorder were "\videly cast 
and sprouting vigorously before the English Cabinet thought fit to 
accredit a responsible diplomatist near the government, or to place 
a perlnanent chief at the head of the forces left by Sir John l\Ioore. 
The convention of Cintra ,vas kno,vn in England in September; 
the Regency ,vas established and the frontier fortresses occupied by 
British troops in the same month; yet it ,vas not until the middle of 
December that l\fr. Villiers and Sir John Cradock, charged ,vith the 
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conduct of the political and military proceedings in Port.ugal, 
reached Lisbon; thus the important interval bet\veen the depart- 
ure of J unot and their arrival ,yas totally neglected by the English 
Cabinet. 
Sir He,v Dalrymple, ,vho had nominated the Regency; Sir Ar- 
thur ",Vellesley, ,vho to local kno,vledge and po,verful talents added 
the influence of a victorious con1mander, Burrard, Spencer, ,vere 
all relnoved from Portugal at the very moment when the presence 
of persons acquainted with the real state of affairs was essential to 
the ,yell-being of the British interests in that country. And this 
error ".as the offspring of passion and incapacity; for, if the con- 
vention of Cintra had been rightly understood, the ministers, appre- 
ciating the advantages of that treaty, would have resisted the 
clanlor of the mon1ent, and the generals ,vould not have been "rith- 
dr
l\vn from the public service abroad, to meet unjust and ground- 
IC:-5s charges at home. 
It may be disputed whether Portugal was the fittest theatre for 
the first operations of a British army; but, ,vhen that country ,vas 
actually freed from the presence of an enemy; \vhen the capital 
and the frontier fortresses ,vere occupied by English troops; when Sir 
John l\Ioore, leaving his hospitals, baggage, and magazines there, 
as in a place of ar111S, had marched to Spain, the question ,vas no 
longer doubtful. The ancient relations behveen England and Por- 
tugal, the greatness of the port of Lisbon, the warlike disposition 
of the Portuguese; above all, the singularly happy circumstance, 
that there ,vas neither court nor monarch to balance the English 
influence, and that even the nomination of the Regency ,,'as the 
v{ork of an English General, offered such great and obvious ad van- 
tages as could no,vhere else be obtained. It "vas a miserable policy 
that, neglecting such an occasion, retained Sir Arthur 'VeHesley in 
England, "7hile Portugal, like a drunken man, at once ,veak and 
turbulent, ,vas reeling on the edge of a precipice. 
The 5th of December, 1808, Sir John Cradock, being on his 
voyage to Li
bon, touched at Coruña. Fifteen hundred thousand 
dollars had just arrived there in the Lavinia frigate, but Sir John 
l\Ioore's intention to retreat upon Portugal being kno,vn, Cradock 
divided this sum, and carried a,vay eight hundred thousand dollars; 
proposing to leave a portion at Oporto, and to take the remainder 
to Lisbon, that l\Ioore might find, on whatever line he retreated, a 
supply of money. 
.fi
rom Coruña be proceeded to Oporto, where he found that Sir 
Robert 'Vilson had succeeded in organizing, under the title of the 
Lusitanian Legion, about thirteen hundred men, and that others 
were on their way to reinforce hÏ1n; but this excepted, nothing 
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civil or n1ilitary bc::;poke either arrangelnent or C0l11ffiOn sense. 
'1'he Bishop, still intcnt upon acquiring snprelne rule, ,vas deeply 
ellgageJ ,vith secret intrigue
, and under hhn, a nU111ber of factious 
antI designing per
ol1s instigated the populace to violent actions 
,vith a vie\y to profit fi
om their excesses. 
'1'he formation of this Lusitanian Legion ,vas originaIly a project 
of the Chevalier da Souza, Portuguese l\Iini::ster in London; he ,vas 
one of the Bishop's faction, and thi8 force ,vas raised not so Inuch 
to repel the enemy, as to support that party against the govern- 
Inent. The Inen ,vere pron1Ïsed higher pay than any other Portu- 
guese soldiers, to the great discontent of the latter; and they ,vere 
clad in unifol'lns differing in color from the national troops. rrhe 
Regency, 'v ho dreaded the machinations of the turbulent priest, 
entertained the utmost jealousy of this legion, ,vhich, in truth, ,vas 
a lllost anomalous force, and, as lllight be expected froln its peculiar 
constitution, \vas productive of 111uch embarrassment. 
Sir John Cradock left three hundred thousand dollars at Oporto, 
and directed the hvo British battalions \vhich "\\Tere in that neigh- 
borhood to n1arch to ..c\.lmeida; then taking on board a sn1al1 detach- . 
ment of German troops, he set sail for Lisbon. Before his depart- 
ure, he strongly advised Sir Robert "Vilson to Inove such of his 
legionaries as ,vere sufficiently organized to Villa Real, in Tras os 
1\10nte8, a place appointed by the Regency for the assembly of the 
forces in the north; Sir Robert, tired of the folly and di
gu:3ted 
,vith the insolence and excesses of the ruling mob, readily adopted 
this advice, so far as to quit Oporto, but having vie,vs of his own, 
went to Almeida instead of Villa Real. 
The state of the capital was little better than that of Oporto. 
There ,vas arrangen1ent neither for present nor for future defence, 
and the populace, albeit less openly encouraged to commit excesses, 
,vere quite uncontrolled by the government. The }{egency had 
a keener dread of domestic insurrection than of the return of 
the 
"rench, ,vhose operations they regarded \vith even less anxiety 
than the Bishop did, as being further removed than he ,vas fr0111 
the hnmediate theatre of ,val'. Their ,vant of systenl and vigi- 
lance ,vas evinced by the follo,ving fact. Sattaro and another per- 
son, having contracted for the supply of the British troops, de- 
manded, in the name of the English General, all the provisions in 
the public stores of Portugal,. and then sold them to the English 
commissa.ries for his o\vn profit. 
Sir John Cradock's instructions directed him to reinforce l\Ioore's 
. 
arlny, and not to interfere ,vith that General's command if the 
course of events brought him back to Portugal. In fact, his oper- 
ations ,vere limited to the holding of Elvas, Ahneida, and the 
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c3pital; for, although he ,vas directed to encourage the forlnation 
of a native arlllY upon a good and regular Ryt;tem, and even to act 
in concert ,vith it on the frontier, he ,vas debarred from political 
interference; even his relative situation as to rank ,vas left un- 
settled until the arrival of 1\11". Villiers, to ,,,hose direction all polit.ical 
and many n1ilitary arrangements ,vere intrusted. 
It is evident that the influence of a general thus fettered, and 
c0111111anùing only a small scattered force, must be feeble and in- 
sufficient to produce any real alllelioration in the nlilitary situation 
of the country; yet the Engli:3h nlinisters, attentive only to the 
false infornlation obtained fro In interested agents, still ÍInagined that 
not only the Spanish, but the Portuguese arlnies were lllunerous, 
and to be relied upon; an
 they confidently expected that the 
latter \vould be able to take an active part in the Spanish campaign. 
Cradock, feeling the danger of this illusion, made it his first object 
to tran
n1Ìt home exact inforlnation of the real strength and effi- 
ciency of the native regular troops. They ,vere nominally t\venty 
thousand; but :ßliguel Pereira Forjas, military secretary to the 
Regency, and the ablest public man Portugal possessed, ackno,v- 
ledged that t.his force ,vas a nullity, and that there ,vere not more 
than ten thousand stand of serviceable arms in the kingcloln, the 
greatest part of which ,vere English.* rI'he troops theillselves 
,vere undisciplined and unruly; the militia and the" ordenanza," 
or armed peasantry, animated by the spirit of outrage rather than 
of enthusiasln, evinced no disposition to submit to regulation; 
neither ,vas there any branch of admini::,tration free from the grossest 
disorder. 
The Spanish dollar had a general acceptance in Portugal. The 
Regency, under the pretence that a debased foreign coin ,vould drive 
the Portuguese coin out of circulation, deprived the dollar of its 
current value. This regulation, true in principle, and applicable, 
as far as the Portugue::,e gold coin (\vhich is of peculiar fineness) 
,va
 concerned, had, ho\vever, a most injurious effect. The Spanish 
dollar \vas in reality finer than the Portuguese silver cruzado-no,ra, 
and \vould finally have Inaintained its value, not,vithstal1ding this 
decree, if the slur thus thro,vn upon it by the government had not 
enabled the 1110ney changers to run its value do,vn for the n10mcnt; 
a matter of infinite iluportance, for the English soldiers and sailors 
Leing all paid ill these dollars, at four shillings and sixpence, ,vhich 
,vas the true value, ,vere thus suddenly mulcted fourpence in each, 
by the artificial depreciation of the llloment. The men attributed 
this to fraud in the shop-keepers, the retail trade of Lisbon \vas 
interrupted, and quarrels between the tradesmen and the soldiers 
* Cradock's Correspondence, MS. 
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took place hourly. To cahn this effervescence, a second decree 
,vas pronlulgated, directing that the dollar should be received at the 
nlÍnt and in the public offices at its real value; it then appeared 
that the goyernment could profit by coining the dollar of four 
shillings and sixpence into cruzado-novas, a circumstance ,vhich 
gave the whole aflhir the appearance of an un\vorthy trick to recruit 
the treasury. This happened in October, and as the financial 
affairs \vere ill-nlanaged, and the l
,egency destitute of vigor or capa- 
city, the taxes ,vere unpaid, the hard cash exhausted, and the trea- 
sury paper at a heavy discount \vhen Cradock arrived. 
Upon the scroll thus unfolded he could only read confusion, 
danger and misfortune; such being the fruits of victory, \vhat could 
be expected frolll disaster! And at this period (the n1iddle of De- 
('eluDer) Sir John 1\loore ,vas supposed to be in full retreat upon 
Portugal, follo,ved by the Emperor ,vith one French army, \vhile 
another threatened Lisbon by the line of the Tagus. The English 
troops in the kingdom did not amount to ten thousand men, includ- 
ing the sick, and they ,vere ill-equipped and scattered; moreover, 
the capital was cro,vded ,vith ,vomen and children, ,vith baggage and 
non-combatants, belonging as ,veIl to the army in Spain as to that 
in Portugal. There were in the river three Portuguese ships of the 
line, t\VO frigates, and eight other smaller vessels of ,val'; but none 
,yere in a state for sea, and the ,vhole likely to fall into the hands 
of the enemy, for in the midst of this confusion Sir Charles Cotton 
,vas recalled, \vithout a successor being appointed. The zeal and 
talents of Captain IIalket, the senior offieer on the station, alnply 
compensated for the departure of the Admiral, as far as professional 
duties were concerned; but he could not aid the General, nor deal 
,vith the Regency, as vigorously as an officer of higher rank, and 
formally accredited, could have done. 
Sir John Cradock, although fully sensible of his own difficulties, 
,vith a very disinterested zeal, resolved to make the reinforcing of 
Sir John J\loore's army his first care, but his force at this time ,vas, 
as I have already said, less than ten thousand men of all a.rms. It 
consisted of eight British and four German battalions of infantry, 
four troops of dragoons, and thirty pieces of artillery, of \vhich, 
ho,vever, only six ,vere horsed so as to take the field. There ,vas, 
also, a battalion of the 60th regiment, composed principally of 

'renchmen recruited from the prison ships, but it had been sent 
back from Spain, as the soldiers could not be trusted near their 
countrymen. *" Of these thirteen battalions t\\"o were in Abrantes, 
one in Elvas, three at Lamego on the Duero, one in Almeida, 
and the remaining six at Lisbon. Three of the four battalions in 
* Sir J. Cradock's Papers, 118. 
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the north ,vere immediately directed to join Sir John l\'100re by 
the route of Salamanca, and of those in the south, hvo, accompanied 
by a demi-brigade of artiIlery, \vere sent to him from Abrantes, by 
the road of Castello Branco and Ciudad Rodrigo. 
l\1ean,vhile 1\11'. Villiers arrived, and Sir John Cradock forwarded 
to the Regency a strong representation of the dangerous state of 
Portugal. lIe observed that there ,vas neither activity in the 
government nor enthusiasnl among the people; that the army, 
deficient in numbers, and still more in discipline, ,vas scattered and 
neglected, and, nohvithstandil1g that the aspect of affairs ,vas so 
threatening, the Regency were apparently without any system, or 
fixed principle of action. lIe proposed, therefore, that a general 
enrolnlellt of all the people should take place, and from the British 
stores he offered a supply of a thousand nluskets and ten thousand 
pikes.* This giving of pikes to the people, ,vhich appears to have 
been in cOlnpliance ,vith 1\11'. Villiers' ,vishes, betrayed lllore zeal 
than prudence; a general levy, and arming ,vith pikes of the tur- 
bulent populace of a capital city, at such a conjuncture, ,vas lllore 
likely to lead to confusion and lllischief than to any effectual de- 
fence. The main objects pressing upon the General's attention 
\vere ho,vever sufficiently numerous and contradictory, to render it 
difficult for hilll to avoid errors. 
It ,vas a part of his instructions, and of manifest hnportance, to 
send reinforcelllents to Sir John 1\1oore; yet it ,vas equally neces- 
sary to keep a force to\vards the frontier on the line of the Tagus, 
seeing that the fourth French corps had just passed that river at 
AlnIaraz, had defeated Galluzzo's army - and lllenaced Badajos, 
which was ,vithout arllIs, amnlunition, or provisions; llloreover, the 
populace there ,vere in commotion and slaying the chief persons. 
Now, Sir John Cradock's instructions directed him to keep his 
troops in a position that ,vould enable him tq abandon Portugal, if 
a very superior force should press him; but as, in such a case, he 
was to carry off the British army and the Portuguese navy and 
stores, destroying ,vhat he could not remove, and to receive on 
board his ves3els all the natives "Tho nlight be desirous of escaping, 
it ,vas of pressing necessity to ship the ,vomen, children, baggage, 
and other encumbrances belonging to l\Ioore's army, imnlediately, 
that his o\vn rear might be clear for a sudden embarkation. In 
short, he ,vas to send his troops to Spain, and yet defend Portugal; 
to excite confidence in the Portuguese, and yet openly to carryon 
the preparations for abandoning that country. 
The populace of Lisbon were, ho,vever, already uneasy at the 
rumors of an embarkation, and it ,vas doubtful if they 'would per- 
* Sir J. Crndock's Correfo\pondence, MS. 
VOL. I. 19 
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nlit even the British non-colnbatants to get on board quietly, much 
less suffer the forts to be dismantled, and the ships of ,var to be 
carried off; ,vithout a tumult, ,vhich, at such a conjuncture, ,,'üuld 
have been fatal to all parties. lIenee it ""as imperative to Inain- 
tain a strong garrison in Lisbon and in the forts commanding the 
1110Uth of the river, and this draft, together ,vith the troops absorbed 
by the fortresses of Almeida and Elvas, reduced the fighting lnen 
in the field to insignificance. 
The Regency, kno,ving the temper of the people, and fearing to 
arm thenl, ,vere not very eager to enforce the levy; anxious, ho,,"- 
ever, to hide their ,veakness, they promised, at the urgent solicita. 
tions of the English General, to send six thousand troops to AI. 
cantara, on the Spanish frontier, ,vith a vie'\v to observe the nlarch 
of the fourth corps, a promise ,vhich they never intended, and 
indeed were unable to perform. 
-"ol:jas, ,vho ,vas supposed to be 
very inilnical to the British influence, frankly declared that they 
neither could nor ,vould 11love ,vithout an advance of money, and 
Sir John Cradock, although he recolnmended that this aid should 
be given, had no po,ver to grant it hinlself. 
Letters from Sir John l\Ioore, dated at Salanlanca, no,v reached 
Lisbon; they increased the anxiety to reinforce the ar111Y in Spain, 
but, as they clearly sho,ved that reverses ,,,,ere to be expected, 
Cradock, although resolved to lnaintain hinlself in Portugal as long 
as it ,vas possible to do so ,vithout a breach of his instructions, felt 
11lore strongly that ti11lely preparation for an elnbarkation should 
be 11lade; especially as the rainy season, in ,vhich the south-west 
,vinds prevail, had set in, and rendered the departure of vessels 
from the Tagus very uncertain. * l\Iean,vhile the internal state of 
Portugal ,vas in no wise amended, or likely to amend. r 
The government had, indeed, issued a decree, on the 23d of 
December, for organizing the population of Lisbon in sixteen 
legions, but only one battalion of each ,vas to parade at the same 
lnoment for exercise, and those only on Sundays, nor ,vere the 
legions, at any time, to assemble ,vithout the order of the general 
commanding the province; this regulation, ,vhich rendered the 
,,--hole measure absurd, ,vas dictated by the fears of the Regency. 
A proposal to prepare the Portuguese vessels for sea ,vas acceded 
to, ,vithout any apparent dissatisfaction, but the government, secret.. 
ly jealous of their allies, fomented ot encouraged discontent and 
suspicion among the people. No efforts ,vere lnade to improve the 
regular force, none to fOl"\vard the march of troops to Alcantara, 
and so inactive- or so canous were the Regency to the rights of hu- 
manity, that a nU11lber of French prisoners, captured at vR.rious 
* Sir J. Cradock's Correspondence, MS. 
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periods by the Portuguese, and accumulated at Lisbon, were denied 
subsistence; Sir John Cradock, after many fruitless representa- 
tions, ,vas forced to charge himself with their supply, to avert the 
horror of seeing then1 starved to death. The provisions necessary 
for Fort La Lippe ,vere also ,vithheld, and General Leite, acting 
upon the authority of the Regency, strenuously urged that the 
Bri tish troops should evacuate that fortress. 
The 111arch of the reinforcements for Sir John l\Ioore left only 
three hundred dragoons and seven battalions available for the 
defence of Portugal, of ,vhich four ,vere necessarily in garrison, 
and the remainder ,vere unable to take the field in default of n1ules, 
of ,vhich animal the country seemed bereft.; yet, at this moment, 
as if in derision, 1\11'. Frere, the Central J uuta, the Junta of Bada- 
jos, and the Regency of Portugal, \vere, ,vith common and charac- 
teristic foolishness, pressing Sir John Cradock to n1arch into the 
south of Spain, although there ,,"as scarcely a Spanish soldier there 
in arll1S to assist him; and such a n10vemeut, if it had been either 
prudent or practicable, ,vas directly against his instructions. * 
To,vards the end of December, the comIllunication ,,,ith Sir John 
J\Ioore ,vas suddenly interrupted, and the line of the Tagus ac.. 
quired great importance. The troops going from Elvas to the 
arn1Y in Spain ,vere therefore directed to halt at Castello Branco, 
and General Richard Ste,vart, who commanded theIn, being rein- 
forced ,vith t,yO hundred cavalry, ,vas ordered, for the nloment, to 
,vatch the roads by Salvatierra and the t,vo Idallhas, and to protect 
the flying bridges at Abrantes and Vilha Velha from the enen1Y's 
incursions. At the saIne time, a promi
e ,vas obtained from the 
Regency that all the Portuguese troops in the Alemtejo should be 
collected at Campo l\Iayor and Portalegre. 
Sir John Cradock fixed upon Sacaveln as the position in ,vhich 
his Inain body should be concentrated, intending to defend that 
point as long as he could ,vith so few troops; and as he knew that 
Aln1eida, although full of British stores, and inlportant in every 
,vay, ,vas, with respect to its own defence, utterly neglected by the 
Regency, ,,,ho regarded ,vith jealousy even the presence of a British 
force there, he sent Brigadier-General A. Cameron, ,vith instructions 
collect the convalescents of lVloore's arIl1Y, to unite them ,yith the 
t,,
o battalions still at Almeida, and then to lllake his ,yay to the 
arnlY in Spain; but if that should be judged too dangerous, he "ras 
to return to Lisbon. t In either case, the stores and the sick men 
lying at Almeida ,vere to be directed upon Oporto. 
The. paucity of cavalry ,vas severely felt on the frontier; it pre- 
* Sir J. Cradock's Correspondence, MS. 
t Ibid. 
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vented the General from ascertaining the real strength and objects 
of the enen1Y's parties, and the Portugue
e reports ,vere notoriously 
contradictory and false. The 1 <1th dragoons, seve.n hundred strong, 
commanded by l\Iajor-General Cotton, had been disembarked since 
the 22d of December, and ,vere destined for the arlny in Spain. 
But the cOlnmissary doubted if he could forward that small body 
even by detachments, such ,vas the penury of the country, or 
rather the difficulty of dra,ving forth its resources; many debts of 
Sir John l\Ioore's army were also still unpaid, and a want of confi- 
dence prevented the country people from bringing in supplies upon 
crcdi t. 
In the Inidst of these difficulties rumors of reverses in Spain be- 
came rife, and acquired importance, when it became kno,vn that 
four thousand infantry and t,vo thousand cavalry, the advanced 
guard of thirty thousand French troops, \vere actually at l\ferida, 
on the road to Badajos; the latter to,yn being, not only in a state 
of anarchy, but destitute of provisions, arms, and ammunition. lIad 
the Portuguese force been assembled at Alcantara, Sir John Crad- 
ock ,,"ould have supported it ,vith the Britsh brigades from Abrantcs 
and Castello Branco, but not a luan had been put in nlotion, and he, 
feeling no confidence either in the troops or pronlises of the Regency, 
resolved to concentrate his o,vn arluy near Lisbon. General Ste,vart 
,vas, therefo:re, directed to destroy the bridges of Vilha Velha and 
Abrantes, and faU back to Sacavem. l\Ieanwhile, the Lisbon popu- 
lace, supposing that the English General designed to abandon thenl 
,vithout necessity, were violently excited. The Regency, either from 
fear or folly, made no effort to preserve tranquillity, and the people 
proceeded from one excess to another, until it became evident that, 
in a forced enlbarkation, the British ,,,"ould have to fight their allies 
as ,yell as their enemies. At this gloomy period, ,,,hen ten nlarches 
,yould have brought the French to Lisbon, when a stamp of Napo- 
leon's foot ,vould have extinguished that spark of ,val' which aft.er- 
,vards blazed over the Peninsula, Sir John l\loore made his daring 
1110vement upon Sahagun, and Portugal, gasping as in a mortal 
agony, ,vas instantly relieved. 
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CHAPTER II. 


French retire from Merida-Send a force to Placentia-The direct intercourse be- 
tween Portugal and Sir J. 
foore'8 army interrnpted-
Ii1itary description of 
Portugal----};ituation of the troops-Cradock again pressed, by 
lr. Frere and 
others, to move into Spain-The ministers ignorant of the real state of affairs 
-Cradock hears of 
loore's advance to Sahagun-Elnbarks two thousand lnen 
to reinforce him-Hears of the retreat to Coruñn, and re-lands then1-Adlniral 
Berkeley arrives at Lisbon-
linisters Inore anxious to get possession of Cadiz 
than to defend Portugal-Five thousand men, under General Sherbrooke, eln- 
barked at PortsnlOuth-Sir George Slnith reaches Cadiz-State of that city-lIe 
demands troops from Lisbon-General 
lackenzie sails from thence, with 
troops-Negotiations with the Junta-
lr. Frere'fi weak proceedings-l'ulnult 
in Cadiz-The negotiation fails. 


IT was the advanced guard of the fourth corps that had ap- 
proached l\Ierida with the intention of proceeding to Badajos, and 
the Enlperor was, as we have seen, preparing to fol1o,v; but, in the 
night of the 26th of December, an officer carrying the intelligence 
of 1\loore's movement reached l\Ierida, and, next morning, the 
French marching hastily to the Tagus, crossed it, and rejoiped their 
main body, from ,vhich another powerful detachment ,vas immedi- 
ately directed upon Placentia. This retrograde movement obviated 
the immediate danger, and Sir John Cradock endeavored to pacify 
the people of Lisbon. Ordering Ste,vart's brigade, ,vhich had been 
strengthened by t,vo German battalions, to halt at Santareln, he ex- 
plained his o'vn motives to the Portuguse, and urged the Regency 
to a more frank and vigorou8 system than they had hitherto fol- 
follo,ved; for, like the Spanish juntas, they promised everything, 
and performed nothing; neither would they, although consenting 
verbally to all the measures proposed, ever comlnit themselves by 
writing, having the despicable intention of afterwards disclaiIning 
that ,vhich might prove disagreeable to the populace, or even to the 
French. Sir John Cradock, however, had no po,ver beyond his 
o,vn personal influence to enforce attention to his ,vishes; no suc- 
cessor to Sir Charles Cotton had yet arrived, and 1\lr. Villiers seenlS 
to have ,vanted the decision and judgment required to meet such a 
momentous crisis. 
In the north, General Canleron, having sent the sick men and 
part of the stores from Almeida towards Oporto, gave up that for- 
tress to Sir l
obert \Vilson, and on the 5th of January marched, 
,vith hvo British battalions and a detachment of convalescents, by 
the Tras os l\lontes, to join the army in Spain. On the 9th, hear- 
ing of Sir John J\loore's retreat to Coruña, he ,vould have returned 
to Almeida, but Lapisse, who had taken Zamora, threatened to in. 
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tercept his line of march, "Thereupon he Inac1e for Lamcgo, and 
advised Sir R. 'Vil::;on to retire to the same place. Colonel Blunt, 
,vith seven companies, escorting a convoy for l\Ioore's ar111Y, ,vas 
likewise forccd to take the road to Oporto, and on that city all the 
British stores and detachnlcnts \vere no,v directed. 
Not"rithstanding the general dismay, Sir R. 'Vilsol1, ,vho had 
been reinforced by SOUle Spanish troops, Portuguese volunteers, 
and straggling convalescent8 of the British arlny, rejected Came- 
ron's advice, and procecded to practise all the arts of an able par- 
tisan-that is to say, enticing the French to desert, spreading false 
reports of his o\vn nunlbers, and, by petty enterprises and great ac- 
tivity, arousing a spirit of resistance throughout the Ciudad Rodrigo 
country. 
The continued influx of sick n1en and stores at Oporto, together 
\vith the prospect of General Cameron's arrival there, became a 
source of uneasiness to Sir John Cradock. Oporto, ,vith a shifting 
bar and shoal ,vater, is the worst possible harbor for vessels to clear 
out, and one of the most dangerous for vessels to lie off, at that sea- 
son of the year; hence, if the enelny advanced in force, a great loss, 
both of men and stores, was to be anticipated. The departure of 
Sir Charles Cotton had diminished the naval means, and, for sev- 
enteen successive days, such ,vas the state of the ,vind that no vessel 
could leave the Tagus; Captain Halket, ho\vever, contrived at last 
to send to Oporto tonnage for two thousand persons, and undertook 
to keep a sloop of ,val' off that pIace.* Sir Sanluel Hood also dis- 
patched some vessels from Vigo, but the ,veather continued for a 
long time so unfavorable that these transports could not enter the 
harbor, and the encunlbrances hourly increasing, at last produced 
the lnost serious elnbarrassnlents. - 
Sir John l\loore having no,v relinquished his cOlnmunications 
\vith Portugal, Sir John Cradock had to consider ho,"r, relying on 
his O\Vll resources, he could best fulfil his instructions and maintain 
his hold of that country, \vithout risking the utter destruction of the 
troops intrusted to his care. For an inferior army Portugal has 
no defencible frontier. The rivers generally running east and ,vest, 
are fordable in most places, subject to sudden rises and falls, offer- 
ing but ,veak lines of resistance, and, with the exception of the 
Zezere, presenting no obstacles to the advance of an enemy pene- 
trating by the eastern frontier. The mountains, indeed, afford 
many fine and some impregnable positions, but such is the length 
of the frontier line and the difficulty of lateral communications, 
that a general ,vho should attempt to defend it against superior 
forces ,vouid ri8k to be cut off f1
om the capital if he concentrated 
* Sir J. Cradock's Correspondence, !IS. 
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his troops; and if he extended them his line ,vould be in1mediately 
broken. The possession of Lisbon constitutes, in fact, the posses- 
sion of Portugal, south of the Duero, and an inferior army can 
only protect Lisbon by keeping close to the capital. 
Sensible of this truth, Sir John Cradock adopted the French 
Colonel Vincente's vie,vs for the defence of Lisbon, and proceeded, 
on the 4th of January, ,,,,ith seventeen hundred luen, to occupy the 
heights behind the creek of Sacavem, leaving, how'ever, three thou- 
sand men in the forts and batteries of Lisbon. At . the earnest 
request of the Regency, ,vho in return prolnised to assemble the 
native troops at Thomar, Abrantes, and Vilha Velha, he ordered 
General Ste,vart's brigade, hvo thousand seven hundred strong, to 
halt at Santarem; but the lnen had been marching for a month 
under incessant rain, their clothes ,yere ,vorn out, their equipments 
ruined, and, in common with the rest of the arn1Y, they "ranted shoe8.* 
CaJueron being no,v on the Douro, }{emn1is, ,vith the 40th regi- 
111ent at Elvas, and the main body under Cradock bet\veen Santa- 
rem and Lisbon, this arn1Y not exceeding ten thousand men, but 
,vith the encuJubrances of an army of forty thousand, was placed 
on the three points of a triangle, the shortest side of ,vhich "Tas 
above a hundred and fifty n1Ïles. The general commanding could 
not bring into the field above five thousand men, nor could that 
number be assembled in a condition for service at anyone point of 
the frontier, under three ,veeks or a month; 1110reover, the uncer- 
tainty of relnaining in the country at all, rendered it difficult to 
feed the troops, for the commissioners, being unable to make large 
contracts for a fixed time, were forced to carryon, as it \vere, a 
retail system of supply. 
At this moment of extreme ,veakness, 1\11". Frere, with indefati- 
gable folly, ,vas urging Sir John Cradock to make a diversion in 
Spain, by the line of the Tagus, and 1\11". 'Tilliers was as earnest 
that he should send a force by sea to Vigo. I-lis o,vn instructiol1ð 
prescribed the preservation of Lisbon, Elvas, and Almeida, the 
assembling, in concert with the native government, of an Anglo- 
Portuguese army on the frontier, and the sending of succors to Sir 
John 1\loore. Cradock's means ,vere so scanty that the attainn1ent 
of anyone of those objects ,vas scarcely possible, yet :àlr. Can- 
ning, ,vriting officially to 1\lr. 'Tilliers, at this epoch, as if a lnighty 
and ,velI furnished army "Tas in Portugal, enforced the "neces- 
sity o..f continuing to 1naintain possession of Portugal as long as 
could be done with the force 
.ntrusted to Sir John CradocJ..
's COl1Z- 
1nand, rernembering always that not the defence of Portugal alone, 
but the e.mployrnent of the enelny's 1nilitary force, and tIle diver- 
* Sir John Cradock's Correspondence, 1-18. 
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sion 
()hich 
vo'llld be thus created in favor of the south of Spain, 
'lvere objects not to be abandoned, except in case of tIle Jnost 
extre1J
e necessity." The enemy's Inilitary force! It ,vas three 
hundred thousanù, tuen, and this despatch ,vas a pompous absurd- 
ity. The ministers and their agents, eternally haunted by the 
phantolns of Spanish and Portuguese armies, ,vere incapable of 
perceiving the palpable bulk and substance of the French hosts; 
the ,,,,hole systeln of the Cabinet ,vas one of shifts and expedi- 
ents; every week produced a fresh project, and minister and agent 
alike follo\ved his o\vn vie,vs, ,vithout reference to any fixed prin- 
ciple; the generals ,vere the only persons not empo,vered to ar- 
range military operations. 
l.'he l1ulnber of officers employed to discover the French move- 
ments enabled Cradock, although his direct cOlnmunications ,vere 
interrupted, to obtain intelligence of 1\loore's advance toward Saha- 
gun; ,vherefore, he again endeavored to send a reinforcement into 
Spain by the way of Almeida. The difficulty of getting supplies, 
ho\vever, finally induced him to accede to 1\11'. Villiers' wishes, and 
on the 12th of January he shipped six hundred cavalry and thir- 
teen hundred infantry, meaning to send them to Vigo; but ,vhile 
they ,vere still in the Tagus, intelligence of the retreat upon Co- 
ruña "Tas received, and the troops were disembarked.* 
The 14th of January the Conqueror line-of-battle-ship, having 
Admiral Berkeley on board, reached Lisbon; and for the first tilne 
since Sir John Cradock took the command of the troops in Portu- 
gal, he received a cOlnmunication from the Ininisters in England.t 
It no'\v appeared that their thoughts ,vere less intently fixed upon 
the defence of Portugal than upon getting possession of Cadiz. 
Their anxiety upon this subject had somewhat subsided after the 
battle of Vilniero, but it revived with greater vigor 'v hen Sir 
John Moore, contemplating a movement in the south, suggested the 
propriety of securing Cadiz as a place of arms; and in January an 
expedition was prepared to sail for that town, with the design of 
establishing a ne'\v base of operations for the English army. This 
project failed, but the following particulars of the transaction afford 
ample proof of the perplexed, unstable nature of the minister's 
policy. 


NEGOTIATION FOR THE OCCUPATION OF CADIZ. 
"Thile it ,vas still unkno,vn in England that the Supreme Junta 
had fled from Aranjuez, Sir George Smith, '\vho had conducted 
Spencer's negotiation in 1808, was again sent to Cadiz to prepare 
"* Sir John Cradock's Correspondence, :hIS. 
t Cradock's Papers, 
lS. 
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the way for the reception of an English garrison.* Four thousand 
lnen destined for this service ,vere then embarked at Portslnouth. 
. General Sherbrooke, ,vho commanded thenl, ,vas first directed to 
touch at Lisbon on his ,vay to Od.diz; he ,vas after,vards desired 
to nlake for Coruña to be at the order of Sir John l\Ioore; yet 
finally, his force being increased to five thousand Inen, he sailed on ' 
the 14th of January for Cadiz, under his first instructions. 1\11'. Frere 
,vas then directed to negotiate for the admission of these troops 
into Cadiz, as the only condition upon ,vhich a British army could 
be elnployed to aid the Spanish cause in that part of the Peninsula. 
As the'reverses in the north of Spain becalne kno,vn, the inlpor- 
tance of Cadiz increased, and the importance of Portugal decreased, 
in the eyes of the English ministers. Sir John Cradock 'was made 
acquainted ,,yith Sherbrooke'8 destination, and was himself conl- 
nlanded to obey any requisition for troops that might be made by 
the Spanish Junta; and so independent of the real state of affairs 
were the nlinisterial arrangenlents, that Cradock, \vhose despatches 
had been one continued complaint of his inability to procure 
horses for his o,vn artillery, 'vas directed to furnish them for Sher- 
brooke's. 
Sir George Smith, a man somewhat hasty, but of remarkable 
zeal and acuteness, left England about the middle of December; 
and on his arrival at Cadiz, at once discovered that there, as in 
every other part of the Peninsula, all persons being engaged in 
theories or intrigues, nothing useful for defence ,vas executed. rrhe 
ramparts of the city ,vere -in tolerable condition, but scarcely any 
guns ,vere mounted, ,vhile, t,vo Iniles in front of the town, an out- 
,york had been comnlenced upon such a scale that it could not 
possibly be finished under four l11onths, and, after the slo,v mode 
of Spanish proceedings, ,vould have taken as many years to com- 
plete. 
J:1"or a solid defence of all the fortifications, Sir George Smith 
judged that t,venty thousand good troops ,vould be requisite, but 
that ten thousand ,vould suffice for the city; there 'v ere, ho,vever, 
only five thousand lnilitia and volunteers in the place, and not a 
regular soldier under arms, neither any ,vithin reach. The num- 
ber of guns mounted and to be mounted exceeùed four hundred; to 
serve them, t,vo hundred and fifty peasants and volunteers ,vere 
enrolled, and, being clothed in uniforms, were called artillery- 
men. 
J{no\ving nothing of Sir John l\Ioore's nlarch to Sahagun, Sir 
George Smith naturally calculated upon the ilnmediate approach 
of the French; ,vherefore, seeing the helpless state of Cadiz, and 
* Papers laid before Par1imnent, 1810. 
19* 
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being assured that the people ,,
ould "rillingly achnit an English 
garrison, he "Tote to Sir John Craùock for troops. The latter, 
little thinking that, at such a conjuncture, the Supreme Junta ,vouId 
be 1n01'e jealous of their allies than fearful of their enemies-judg- 
ing also from the tenor of his latest instructions
 that obedience to 
this requisition ,vould be consonant to the 111inister's ,,'ishes-imme- 
diately ordered Colonel ICen1mis to proceed fronl Eh-as 'with the 
fortieth regin1ent, by the route of Seyille, and at the same tirne, em- 
barking three thousand of the best troops at Lisbon, sent then1 to 
Cadiz.* This force, comillanded by l\lajor-Gelleral l\Iackenzie, 
sailed the 2<.1 February, and reached their destination the 5th of the 
same month. 
1\lean,vhile, 1\11'. Frere, although acquainted ,vith the sailing of 
l\fackenzie's arn1al11ent, ,vas ignorant that Sir George Sn1ith had 
applied to the governor of Cadiz for per1nission to take military 
possession of that to"rn;t for Sn1ith had no instructions to corre- 
spond'w'ith 1\lr. Frere, and the latter had opened a separate nego- 
tiation ,vith the Central Junta at Seville, in 'v hich he endeavored 
to pave the "ray for the occupation by proposing to have the troops 
adn1itted as guests; and he sent 1\11'. Stu rt to arrange this ,vith the 
local authorities. 1\11'. Frere had, 110" ever, Ineddled much ,vith 
the personal intrigues of the day; he ,yas, nloreovcr, of too slender 
a capacity to uphold the dignity and jU:3t influence of a great power 
on such an occasion, and the flhnsy thread of his negotiation snap- 
})ed under the hasty touch of Sir George SInith. TI1{
 Supren1e 
Junta, averse to everything that threatened to interrupt their course 
of sluggish indolence, had sent the l\Iarquis de VilleI, a n1ember of 
their o\vn body, to Cadiz, avo,vedly to prepare the "
ay for the 
aùn1Ìssion of the troops, but, in reality, to th,vart that measure; 
hence the circumstance of 1\Iackenzie's arrival, ,vith an object dif- 
ferent fron1 that announced by 1\lr. Frere, ,vas instantly taken ad- 
vantage of to charge England ,,'ith treachery. The ,Junta, know- 
jug 1\11'. Frere to be their o,vn dupe, believed, or affected to believe, 
that he 'was also the dupe of the English minister, and that the 
,vhole transaction ,vas an artifice, on the part of the latter, to get 
possession of the city ,vith a felonious intent.i The adn1Ìssion of 
the British troops ,vas nevertheless earnestly desired by the inhabit- 
ants of Cadiz, anù of the neighboring to\vns; and this feeling ,vas so 
,veIl understood by 1\11'. Stuart and Sir George Sn1Ïth, that they 
,vould, notwithstanding the reluctance of the Suprelne Junta, have 
brought the affair to a good conclusion; but, at the lnost critical 


'* Sir J. Craùock's Correspondence, MS. 
t Parl. Papers, 1810. 
t Ibid. 
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period of the negotiation, the former ,vas sent on a secret mission 
to Vienna, by the ,vay of Trieste, and the latter, ,vho ,vas in bad 
health, died about the same period. Thus the negotiation failed for 
\vant of a head to conduct it. 
General 
Iackenzie, like Sir George Smith, thought that the 
object might be attained. lIe observed, indeed, that the people, far 
from suspecting any danger, ,vere ignorant or incredulous of the 
reverses in the north, that nothing had been done to\vards equip- 
ping the f-Ieet for sea, and that, nohvithstanding the earnest remon- 
strances of Admiral Purvis and 1tlr. Stuart, the Spaniards ,vould 
neither ,york themselves nor permit the English sailors to ,york for 
them; but he al
o sa,v that the public feeling ,vas favorable to the 
British troops, and the good ,yill of the people openly expressed. 
The affair ,vas, ho'wever, no,v in the hands of 1\11'. Frere. 
In the course of the negotiations carried on by that minister, the 
Suprelne Junta had proposed- 
1. That the troops should land at Port St. J\Iary's, to be quar- 
tered there and in the neighboring to,vns. 2. That they should 
join Cuesta's army. 3. That they should go to Catalonia. 4. That 
they should be parcelled out in small divisions, to be attached to 
the different Spanish armies. Nay, untaught by their repeated 
disasters, and pretending to hold the English soldiery cheap, those 
self:sufficient men proposed that the British should garrison the 
minor fortresses on the coast, in order to release an equal number 
of Spaniards for the field. 
:nIl'. Frere ,vished to accept the first of these proposals, but Gen- 
eral 1\lackenzie, Sir George Smith, and 1\11'. Stuart agreed that it 
would be injurious for many reasons; not the least urgent of ,vhich 
,vas that, as the troops could not have been enlbarked again with- 
out some national dishonor, they IllUst have marched to,vards 
Cuesta, and thus have been involved in the campaign ,vithout 
obtaining that which "Tas their sole object-the possession of Cadiz 
as a place of arnlS. 
1\11'. Frere then suggested a modification of the second proposal, 
nalnely, to leave a slnall garrison in Cadiz, and to join CueRta with 
the remainder of the troops. At this time Sir G. Smith ,vas dead, 
T\Ir. Stuart had embarked for Trieste, and Generall\Iackenzie, reluc- 
tant to oppose J\ir. Frere's ,vishes, consented to march, if the neces- 
sary equipments for his force could be procured; but he observed, 
that the plan ,vas contrary to his instructions, and to the kno\vn 
"rishes of the English government, and liable, in part, to the saIl1e 
objections as the fir8t proposition. This ,vas on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary; on the 22d, a popular tumult commenced in Cadiz. 
The Supreille ,Junta, 4esi

1
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ån English garrison for its protection, had sent there two regiments, 
composed of Poles, Germans, and S\viss, deserters or prisoners. 
The people, a\vare that the Junta disliked and intended to disarm 
the volunteers of Cadiz, \vere justly offended that deserters should 
be trusted in preference to themselves; they stopped the courier, 
opened the despatches from Seville, anù inlprisoned the l\iarquis of 
Villel, '\vho ,\yas obnoxious, hecause, \vhile n1Íld to persons suspected 
of favoring the French, he had harshly or rather brutally punished 
some ladies of rank. Proceeding from one violence to another, the 
populace endeavored to kill the state prisoner, and being prevented 
in that, committed other excesses, and murdered Don Joseph IIe- 
redia, the collector of public rents. During the tumult, which 
lasted t\VO days, the disembarkation of the English troops was 
repeatedly called for by the mob; and t,vo British officers being 
sent on shore as mediators, '\vere received with enthusiasm, and 
obeyed '\vith r
spect-a manifest proof of the correct vie\v taken 
by Sir George Smith. 
The 24th, tranquillity ,vas restored; the 25th, Generall\Iackenzie, 
not having received froin 1tIr. Frere an ans,ver to his letter of the 
18th, suggested that of the three English battalions then in the 
harbor, t,vo should be placed in Cadiz, and that the third, proceed- 
ing to Seville, should there unite ,vith the 40th regiment, and both 
together 111 arch to join Cuesta. 1\11'. Frere, ho,vever, instead of 
addressing the Junta ,vith an authority and dignity becoming the 
representative of a great nation, on ,vhose support the independence 
of the whole Peninsula rested, haù been endeavoring to gain his 
end by subtlety. The object 'was one that England had a right to 
seek, the Spanish rulers no right to refuse; for the people ,vished 
to further it, and the threat of an appeal to them ,vould soon have 
silenced the feeble negative of such a despicable and suspected 
government. 1\fr. Frere, incapable of taking a single and enlarged 
vie'w, pressed a variety of trifling points, and discussed them ,vith 
the secretary of the Junta, \vith more regard to epistolary dexterity 
than to useful diplomacy; and ,vhen his opponent conceded the 
great point of aùmitting troops at all, broke off the negot.iation, 
upon the question; whether the number to be admitted should be 
one or two thousand men; as if the ,yay to drive a ,vedge ,vas with 
the broad end foremost. 
Self-baffled in that quarter, the British plenipotentiary, turning 
to,vards Cuesta, the avo\ved enemy of the Junta, and one 111U('h 
feared by them, sought to secure his assistance by holding out the 
lure of having a British force added to his COIDlnand; hut the 
sarcastic old General derided the dipl01natist. "Although I ùo 
not," said he, " discover any great difficulty in the actual state of 
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things, ,vhich should prevent his British l\fajesty's troops from 
garrisoning Cadiz under such terms, and for the purpose ,vhich 
your excellency proposes, I am far from supposing that the Supreme 
Junta, which is fully persuaded of the Ïlllportance of our union 
,vith England, is not grounded in its objections; and your excellency 
kno\vs that it is sufficient that they should have them, to prevent 
my giving any opinion on so inlportant a measure, unless they should 
consult rrw.* 'Vith regard to the 4,300 men, ,vhich your excellency 
is pleased to mention, there is no doubt that I stand in need of 
then1; but I flatter myself, England, sensible of the importance of 
Estremadura, will even lend llle much greater assistance, particu- 
larly if; from any change of circumstances, the Supreme Junta 
should no longer manifest the repugnance ,ve speak of." 
This ans\ver having frustrated the projected intrigue, Mr. Frere, 
conscious perhaps of diplomatic incapacity, returned \vith rene,ved 
ardor to the task of directing the nlilitary affairs, in every part of 
the Peninsula. He had seen an intercepted letter of Soult's 
addressed to the I{ing, in ,vhich the project of penetrating into 
Portugal was mentioned; and ill1111ediately concluding that General 

Iackenzie's troops would be ,vanted for the defence of that king- 
dom, counselled him to abandon Cadiz and return to Lisbon; but 
the General, who knew that, even should he return, a successful 
defence of Portugal ,vith so few troops ,vonIù be impossible, and 
that every precaution ,vas already taken for an embarkation in the 
last extrelllity, observed, that" the danger of Lisbon rendered the 
occupation of Cadiz more inlportant." 
General 1\Iackenzie's reply was written the 26th of February. 
On the 3d of March he received another despatch from 1\1r. Frere. 
Cadiz, and the danger of Portugal, seemed to have passed froll1 
the ,vriter's mind, and ,vere unnoticed; entering into a nlinutely 
inaccurate statement of the situation of the French and Spanish 
armies, he observed, that Soult having failed in an attenlpt to 
penetrate Portugal by the l\Iinho, it was inpossible from the posi- 
tion of the Spanish forces, assisted as tlley were by the Portuguese, 
that he could persevere in his plan. 'Vhercfore, he proposed that 
the British force then in the harbor of Cadiz should proceed im- 
nlediatel y to Tarragona, to aid Reding; and this wild scheme ,vas 
only frustrated by an unexpected despatch froln Sir John Cradock, 
reealling the troops to Lisbon. They arrived there on 
he 12th of 
l\Iarch; and thus ended a transaction clearly indicating an unsettled 
policy, shallo\v combinations, and a bad choice of agents on the 
part of the English Cabinet, and a most un,vise and unworthy dis- 
position in the Suprelne Junta. 
* ParI. Papers, 1810. 
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Generall\Iackenzie at.tributed the jealousy of the latter to French 
influence; 1\11'. Frere to the abrupt proceedings of Sir George 
SnlÌth, aud to fear, lest the Junta of Seville, ,vho \vcre continually 
on the ,vatch to recover their ancient pow'er, should represent the 
adn1Ïssion of the British troops as a treasonable proceeding on the 
part of the supreme governn1ent. It is, ho\vever, evident that. the 
true cause was the false position in ,vl1Ích the English mini;;;ters had 
originally placed themselves by inundating Spain ,vith arITIS and 
Inoney, ,vithout at the saIne time asserting a just influence, and 
n1aking their assistance the price of gooù order and useful exer- 
tion. 


CHAPTER III. 


'Veakncss of the British aflny in Portugal-General Cameron marches to Lisbon 
-Sir R. 'Vilson remains near Cindad Rodrigo-Sir J. Cradock prepares to take 
a defÈ:msive position at Passu d'Arcos-Double dealing of the Regency-The 
populace lllluder foreigners, and insult the British troop:;-Anarclìÿ in Oporto 
-British govern111ellt }'eady to abandon Portngal-Change their intentlOl1- 
!lilitary 8ysteln of Portugal-The Regency demand an English general-Beres- 
ford is sent to them-Sherbrooke's [Lnd :hfackenzie's troops arrive at Lisbon- 
Beresford arrives there, and takes the command of the native force-Change ill 
the aspect of affairs-Sir J. Cradock encmnps at LUlniar-Relative positions 
of the allied and French arn1Ìes-
larshal Beresford desireR Sir J. Cradock to 
march 
gainst Soult-Cradock refuses-Various unwise projects broached by 
different persons. 


THE effort made to secure Cadiz was an act of disinterested zeal 
on the part of Sir John Cradock. The absence of his best troops 
exposed him to the most galling peevishness from the Regency, and 
to the grossest insults froin the populace; ,vith his reduced force, 
he could not expect to hold even a contracted position at the ex- 
trenlity of the rock of Lisbon against the ,veakest army likely to 
invade I>ortugal; and as there ,vas neither a native force nor a 
government to be depended upon, there remained for him only the 
prospect of a forced and, consequently, disgraceful emharkation, and 
the undeserved obloquy that never fails to fûllo,v disaster. 
In this disagreeable situation, as Elvas and Alrneida no longer 
contained British troops, his attention was necessarily fixed upon 
I.Jisþon and upon Oporto, ,vhich the violence of the gales had ren- 
dered a séaled port; Inean,,'hile, the ho
pitals and Inagazines of 
Ahncida, and even those of Salamanca, being sent to Lamego, had 
cro,vded that place ,vith fifteen hundred sick Inen, besides escorts 
and hourly accumulating stores. The Douro had overflo\ved, the 
craft could not ply, one large boat attempting to descend was over- 
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set, and eighty persons, soldiers and others, had perished. General 
Can1er0l1 also, hearing of this confusion, relinquished the idea of 
ell1barking at Oporto, and, recrossing the Douro, n1ade for Lisbon, 
where he arrived the beginning of ]"ebruary, ,yith t,yO thousand 
111en, ,,,Ilo ,vere ,yorn ,vith fatigue, having marched eight hundred 
ll1iles under continued rains. Sir Robert 'Vilsol1 had sent his 
guns to Abrantes, by the road of ldanha Nova; but partly from a 
spirit of adventure, partly frOill an erroneous idea that Sir John 
Crac10ck \\'ished him to defend the frontier, he rell1nined ,vith his 
infantry in the neighborhood of Ciudad Rodrigo. His force had 
been increased by a Spanish detachment under Don Carlos 
d'

spaña, and by son1e volunteers, but it was still ,veak, and his 
operations ,rere necessarily confined to a few trifling skirInishes: 
yet, like many others,. his imagination so far outstripped his judg- 
Inent, that, ,,,hen he had only felt the advanced post of a single 
division, he expressed his conviction that the French were going to 
abandon Spain altogether. 
Sir John Cradock entertained no such false expectations. He 
,vas inforn1ed of the battle of COl'uña and the death of l\loore, and 
he kne"r too ,veIl the vigor and talent of that General to doubt that 
he had been oppressed by an over,v hehning force; he kne,v also 
that Zaragoza had fallen, and that t,venty-:five thousand 
'rench 
troops "Tere thus free to act in other quarters; he kne\v that Soult, 
,vith at least t
enty thousand 111en, ,vas on the l\Iinho; that Ro- 
mana ,vas incapable of n1aking any head; that Portugal ,vas one 
,vide scene of helpless confusion, and that a French arlny was again 
in the neighborhood of l\Ierida, threatening Lisbon by the line of 
the Tagus; in fine, that hi
 o,vn ell1barrassments ,vere hourly in- 
cI
easing, and that the Inon1ent ,vas arrived ,vhel1 the safety of his 
troops ,vas the chief consideration. The tenor of the fe,v despatches 
he had received froln England led hin1 to suppose that the minis- 
ters designed to abandon Portugal; but, as their intentions on that 
head \vere never clearly explained, he resolved to abide by the 
literal interpretation of his first instructions, and to keep his hold 
of the country as long as it ,"as possible to do so ,vithout ri5king 
the utter destruction of his arn1Y. To avoid that danger, he put 
every enculnbrance at Lisbon on board the transports in the Tagus; 
proceeded to dismantle the batteries at the 1110uth of the river, and 
in concert ,vith the A(hniral, lnade preparations for carrying aw'ay 
or destroying the Inilitary and naval store.; in the arsenal. At the 
same time, he rene,ved his efforts to embark the sick men and 
stores at Oporto; but the ,veather continued so unfavorable, that 
he ,vas finally obliged to remove the invalids anù stores by land, 
yet he could not procure carriages for the ,,
hole. 
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Mter the a.rrival of Calneron's detachment, the effective British 
force under arms, including convalescents and fifteen hundred 
stragglers froln Sir John J\Ioore's army, ,vas about eight thousand 
men; yet ,\Then the security of the forts and magazines and the 
tranquillity of Lisbon ,vere provided for, only five thousand men, 
and those not in the best order, could be brought into the field. 
.L
s this force ,vas infinitely too ,,'"eak to cover such a to,vn as Lis- 
bon, the General judged that it would be un,vise to take up a 
position in advance, ,vhence he should be obliged to retreat through 
the mid
t of a turbulent and excited population, '\vhich had already 
given too lnany indications of ill-temper to leave any doubt of its 
hostility under such circumstances. He, therefore, came to the 
resolution of ,vithdra\ving fron1 Saccavem and Lisbon, to concen- 
trate his whole force on a position at Passa d'Arcos, near the mouth 
of the river, ,vhere he could embark ,vith least danger, and where 
he had the best chance of defending himself; if necessary, against 
superior numbers. 
'This reasoning was sound, and Cradock's'intention ,vas, undoubt- 
edly, not to quit Portugal, unless driven from it by force, or in 
pursuance of orders from England; his arrangements, however, 
seem to have carried more the appearance of alarm than was 
either politic or necessary; the position of Passa d' Arcos might 
have been prepared, and the means necessary for an embarkation 
secured, and yet the bulk of the troops kept in advance until the 
last moment. To display a bold and confident front in ,val' is, of 
all things, the most essential, as ,yell to iInpose upon friends as upon 
enemies; Sir John Cradock did not fail to experience the truth of 
this maxim. The population of Lisbon, alarmed by the reverses 
ill Spain, yet, like all the people in the Peninsula, confident in their 
own pro\vess and resolution until the very mOlnent of attack, 
became extremly exasperated; the Regency, partly from their nat- 
ural folly and insincerity, but more from the dread of the lo'\ver 
orders, countenanced, if they did not instigate, the latter to commit 
excesses, and to interrupt the proceedings of the British naval and 
military authorities. The measures of precaution relative to the 
forts had originated with the Regency, yet they now formally pro- 
tested against them, and, ,vith a vie,v to han1per the General, 
encouraged their swalterns to make many false and even ridicu- 
lous charges against the British executive officers; and it would 
appear that the remonstrances of the Admiral and Generals were 
but imperfectly supported by l\fr. Villiers. 
In this manner the people's violence ,vas nourished until the city 
was filled with tumult; mobs, armed with English pikes and mus- 
kets, collected night and day in the streets and on the high-roads, WId 
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under the pretext of seeking for and killing Frenchmen, attacked in- 
_ discrin1inatelyall foreigners, even those in the British service ,vear- 
iug the British uniform. The guards, ,vho endeavored to protect 
the victims of this ferocity, were insulted; cùuriers, passing ,vith 
despatches, ,vere intercepted and deprived of their papers; Eng- 
lish officers were outraged in the streets, and such ,vas the audacity 
of the people that the artillery ,vas placed in the squares, in expec- 
tation of an affray. The state of Lisbon ,vas sÏ1nilar to ,vhat it 
had been at the period of Junot's convention, and if the British had 
abandoned the country at this time, they ,vonld have been assailed 
,vith as lnuch obloquy by the Portuguese; for such has been, and 
,vill be, the fate of all unsuccessful auxiliaries,-a reflection that 
should render historians cautions of adopting accusations upon the 
authority of native ,vriters on the like occasions. 
Thi:3 spirit was not confined to Lisbon. In Oporto the disposi- 
tion to insult the Briti
h ,vas more openly encouraged than in the 
capital; the government of the multitude ,vas more decidedly pro- 
nounced. 
'rom the cities it spread to the villages. r.rhe people of 
the Alemtejo frontier were, indeed, remarkably apathetic; but, 
from the l\Iinho to the Tagus, the count.ry was in horrible confu- 
sion; the soldiers ,vere scattered, ,vithout regard to military system, 
and, being unpaid, lived at free quarters; the peasantry of the 
country assembling in bands, and the populace of the to\vns in mobs, 
intercepted the cOlnn1unications, appointed or displaced the gene- 
rals at, their pleasure, and massacred all persons of ,vhom they 
,vere suspicious; the amlnunition ,vhich had been supplied from 
England was ,vasted by constant firing in token of insubordination, 
and, as if the very genius of confusion ,vas abroad, 
ome of. the 
BritÍsh troops, principallY'l1zalingerers,* of Sir John i'Ioore's army, 
added their quota of misconduct, to increase the general distress. 
The leading instigator of the excesses at Oporto ,vas one Ray- 
mundo, a coadjutor and creature of the Bishop's, a turbulent and 
cruel fello,v, \vho, by taking a share in the first insurrection against 
the :French, obtained a momentary influence, and ha
 since been 
elevated, by a very credulous ,\Triter, into a patriotic hero. He 
,vas, ho\vever, a ,yorthless coVt'ard, fitted for secret villany, and 
incapable of a noble action. 
This state of affairs, productive of so nluch misery and danger, 
continuing ,vithout intern1Îssion, caused many of the upper classes 
to despair of their country's safety by ,val', and increased the nun1- 
bel' of those ,vho, ,vishing to attach thenlselves to the fortune of 
France, ,yere ready to accept of a foreign prince for their sovereign, 
* An appellation given among soldiers to men who, under pretence of sick- 
ness, shrink fron1 the performance of their duties in the field. 
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if with him they could obtain tranquillity and a.n ameliorate'd con
ti- 
tution; and \vhen, soon after\vards, the edge of the encnlY's s\yord, 
falling upon the senseless 111ultitude, filled the streets of Oporto 
'\vith blood, there ,vas a po'werful French party in Portugal. The 
bulk of the people '\"ere, ho\veyer, stanch in their country's cause; 
they ,vere furious and disorderly, but il11bued \vith hatred of the 
French, ready at the call of honor, and sU8ceptible of discipline, 
\vithout any 103s of energy. 
The turbulence of the citizens, the rel110nstrances of the Regency, 
and the representations of 1\11'. Villiers, ,vho ,,,,as in doubt for the 
personal safety of the British subjects residing in Lisbon, conyinced 
Sir John Cradock that political circulllspection and adroitness ,yere 
as inlportant as military arrangements to prevent a catastrophe at 
this critical period; hence, as, contrary to ,,,hat might bave been 
expected, the enel11Y had not yet 111ade any actual l110vement across 
the frontier, he suspended his design of falling back to Passa d' Arcos. 
In this unsettled state affairs remained until :ßlarch, 'v hen intel- 
ligence arrived that the French fleet ,vas at sea, whereupon two of 
the line-of-battle ships in the Tagus ,vere despatched to reinforce 
Sir Thomas Duckw.orth's squadron, anù the batteries at the mouth 
of the river ,vere again armed. :ThIean\vhile, Soult was ll1aking 
progress in the north, the anarchy at Oporto ,vas continually in- 
creasing, and the Eng1ish governD1cnt had certainly COlne to the 
resolution of abandoning Portugal if the enel11Y advanced; for, 
although Sir John Cradock ,vas 110t informed of their vie\vs, an 
officer in England, ,veIl acquainted ,vith Portuguese custonls, actu- 
ally received orders, and ,vas embarking, to aid the execution of this 
measure, when suddenly the policy of the Cabinet once more 
changed, and it ,vas resolved to reinforce the arlny. This resolu- 
tion, \vhich may be attributed partly to the Austrian ,val', partly 
to the failure at Cadiz, partly to the necessity of satisfying public 
opinion in England, ,vas accompanied by a measure ,vhich laid the 
first solid basis on which to build a reasonable hope of success. 
The Portugu
se governlllent, either spontaneously, or brought 
thereto by previous negotiation, had offered the command of their 
troops, with the title of 1\Iarshal, to an English general, and the 
British ministers accepted this offer, prolllised supplies of arms, 
aU11llunition, clothing, and a subsidy for the payment of a certain 
nUDlber of regular soldiers; thus obtaining a firm hold of the 111ili- 
tary resources of Portugal, and gaining for the first tÏ111C a position 
in the Peninsula suitable to the dignity of England and the con- 
test in ,vhich she ,vas engaged. The Portuguese desired to have Sir 
Arthur 'V ellesley, but he refused the offer, and it is said that Sir John 
J\Iurray, (he Vdl0 after,vards failed at l.'arragona,) Sir John Doyle, 
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and even the l\Ia.rquis of IIastings, a man undoubtedly ,veIl quali- 
fied, sought for the office, but tbat po,vcrful parliamentary interest 
prevailing, 
lajor-General Beresford ,vas finally chosen, and at the 
same time received the local rank of Lieutenant-General; to the 
great discontent of several officer
 of superior rauk, ,vho ,\Tcre dis- 
pleased that a nlan ,yithout any visible clainl to superiority should 
be placed over their heads. · 
Information of this change was immediately sent to Sir J obn 
Cradock, and General Sherbrooke ,vas ordered to repair to Li3bon. 
The latter ,vas close to Cadiz harbor ,vhen the orders overtook 
him, and his and 1\lackenzie's divisions arrived together in the 'ra- 
gus on the lith of l\Iarch; thus the fate of Portugal ,vas again fìxed 
by England. But if 1\11'. Frere's plan had been follo,ved-if l\Iac- 
kenzie had proceeded to Tarragona, and nothing but foul weather 
prevented him-if Sherbrooke's voyage had not been delayed by 
storms, and that sailing about from port to port, he had, as is most 
probable, been engaged in some other enterprise-if ,rictor, obey- 
ing his orders, had marched to Abrantes-if any of these events 
bad happened, Sir John Cradock must have abandoned Portugal, 
and then ho,v infinitely absurd the proceedings of the English nlin- 
isters ,vonld have appeared, and ho\v justly their puerile cOlllbina- 
tions ,vould have excited the scorn of Europe! 
1\larshal Beresford reached Lisbon early in l\Iarch, and after 
SOUle negotiation, received from the Regency po,ver to appoint 
British officers to the command of regin1ents, and to act without 
control in any manner he should judge fitting to ameliorate the 
condition and discipline of the Portuguese forces; and this 1Y3S 
the more important, as the military polity of Portugal, although 
fallen into disuse, ,vas sevcre, precise, and admirably calculated to 
dra,v forth the ,vhole strength of the nation. "rhe army could be 
completed by coercion; the militia 'v ere bounù to assemble by 
regiments, and liable to any service ,vithin the frontiers; and the 
,\'"hole of the remaining male population could be enrolled under 
the name of ordenano(ts, nUfilbered by battalions in their different 
districts, and obliged undcr very severe penalties to assemble, at 
the orders of the local magistrates, either to ,york, to fight, to escort 
convoys, or in any manner to aid the operations of the army. 
ThiB affair arranged, Beresford fixed his quarters at "l'homar, 
collected the Portuguese troops in masses, and proceeded to recast 
their system on the nlodel of the British army; commencing, ,vith 
stern but ,vholesome rigor, a reform that, in process of time, rai
ed 
out of chaos an obedient, 'well disciplined, and gallant force, ,vorthy 
of a high place alnong the best in Europe; for the Portuguese 
people, though easily misled and excited to ,vrath, are of a docile 
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orderly disposition, and very sensible of just anù honorable con- 
duct in their officers. This refornl was, however, not effected at 
once, nor ,vithout many crosses and difficulties being raised by the 
higher orders and by the government-difficulties that General 
Beresford could never have overcome, if he had not been directed, 
sustained, and shielded by the master 
pirit under ,vhom he ,vas 
destined to ,york. 1.'he-plan of giving to English officers the com- 
Dland of the Portuguese troops ,vas at first proceeded on ,vith 
caution; but after a tÌ1ne, the ground being supposed safe, it ,vas 
gradually enlarged, until almost all the nÚlitary situations of in1por- 
tance '\vere hel
 by Englishmen, ,vhich, combined ,vith other causes, 
gave rise to numerous intrigues, not confined to the natives, and, as 
,ve shall find, in after times, seriously threatening the po,ver of the 
l\Iarshal, the existence of the British influence, and the success of 
the war. 
Sir John Cradock's situation was now n1aterially alleviated. The 
certainty of the Austrian ,val' produced a marked change in the 
disposition of the Regency; the arrival of Sherbrooke's and l\lac- 
kenzie's divisions increased the British force to fourteen thousand 
Inen, and the populace became more cautious of offering insults. 
About the middle of l\Iarch, t,vo thousand Inell being left to n1ain- 
tain tranquillity in Lisbon, the remainder of the army ,yas en- 
camped at Lun1Ìar and Saccavem, and ,vhile these things ,vere 
passing at Lisbon, the aspect of affairs changed also in other parts 
of the kingdon1. . 
The bulk of the Portuguese regular troops, anlounting to ten or 
tW'elve thousand Inen, ,vas collected by l\Iarshal Beresford bet,veen 
the Tagus and the l\'Iondego. Beyond the valley of the l\Iondego, 
Colonel Trant had asselnbled a s111all corps of volunteers, students 
from the university, and General Vittoria ,vas at the head of t,vo 
regular battalions in Upper Beira. The Bishop of Oporto ,vas 
preparing to defend that town, with a mixed, but ferocious and in- 
subordinate multitude. General Silveira, with four or five thou- 
sand men, had taken post in the Tras os l\Iontes, and Romana, 'v ho 
had collected seven or eight thousand at l\lonterey, was in COln- 
munication ,vith him. Sir Robert Wilson, ,yho was at the head of 
about three thousand men, had withdrawn the legion from Almeida, 
and sent a detachment to Bejar, but remained himself on the 
Agueda, ,vatching the advanced posts of Lapisse. A fe,v Portu- 
guese regiments ,vere extended from Salvatierra and ldanha to 
Alcantara. A permanent bridge of boats ,vas laid over the 1."agus 
at Abrantes, and there ,vere small garrisons in that to,vn and at 
]1
lvas. 
All these forces united would not, however, with the exception 
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of the British, have been capable of sustaining the shock of ten 
thou
and French soldiers for half an hour, and the "Thole mass of 
the latter, then hanging on the frontier of Portugal, ,vas aLove fifty 
thousand; gathering like clouds on the horizon, they threatened 
many points, but gave no certain indication of ,vhere the storn1 ,,,"ould 
break. Soult, indeed, ,vith about t'\venty thou8anù n1en, was en- 
deavoring to pass the l\Iin110; but Lapisse, although constantly 
lllenacing Ciudad Rodrigo, kept his principal masses at Salalnanca 
Hnd Ledesma, and Victor had concentrated his bet,veen the Alberche 
and the 'rietar. Hence Lapisse might join either Soult or Victor, 
and the latter could n1arch by Placentia against Ciudad Rodrigo, 
,vhile Soult attacked Oporto; or he might dra,v Lapisse to hirn, and 
penetrate Portugal by Alcantara; he nlight pass the Tagus, attack 
Cuesta, and pursue hin1 to Seville; or, after defeating him, he might 
turn short to the right, and enter the Alemtejo. 
In this uncertainty, Sir John Cradock, keeping the British con- 
centrated at LumiaI' and Saccavem, ,vaited for the enemy to de- 
velop his plans, and, in the mean tin1e, endeavored to procure the 
necessal'y equipm
nts for an active campaign. He directed maga- 
zines to be forn1ed at Coinlbra and Abrantes; urged the Regency 
to exertion, took measures to raise money, and despatched officers 
to Barbary to procure mules. But ,vhile thus engaged, intelligence 
arrived that Victor, having suddenly forced the passage of the Ta- 
gus at Almaraz, ,vas in pursuit of Cuesta on the road to l\lerida; 
that Soult, having crossed the l\Iinho, and defeated ROlnana and 
Silveira, ,vas vvithin a few leagues of Oporto, and that Lapisse had 
made a demonstration of assaulting Ciudad Rodrigo. The Junta 
of Oporto no'\v vehenlently demanded aid from the Regency, ancl 
the latter, although not much inclined to the Bishop's party, pro- 
posed that Sir John Cradoek, uniting a part of the British forces to 
the Portuguese troops under 1\larshal Beresford, should nlarch to 
the succor of Oporto.* Beresford was averse to trust the Portu- 
guese under his immediate conlmand among the disorderly multi- 
tude of that city, but he thought the ,vhole of the British army 
should move in a body to Leiria, and from thence either push on to 
Oporto, or return, according to the events that might occur in the 
latter to,vn, and he endeavored to persuade C
adock to follow this 
plan. 
It ,vas doubtful, he said, if Victor and Soult intended to co-operate 
in a single plan, but, on the supposition that it ,vas so, he considered 
it essential to drive back or to overcon1e one before the other could 
come to his assistance. Victor ,vas then in pursuit of Cuesta; if 
he continued that pursuit, it must be to enter Seville, or to cripple 
* Sir J. Cradock's Correspondence., MS. 
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his opponent previous to the invasion of Portugal; in either case 
he ,yould be in the Sierra l\Iorena before he could hear of the march 
from Leiria, and, as Craclock had daily intelligence of his move- 
luents, there ,youid be full time to relieve Oporto, anù return again 
to the defence of Li
bon. If, ho\vever, Soult depended on the co- 
operation of Victor, he would probably renlain on the right of the 
Duero until the other ,vas on the Tagus, and Lapisse also would 
be contentecl for the present ,vith capturing Ciudad Rodrigo ancl 
Almeida. · 
This unsound reasoning did not vveigh ,vith Sir John Cradock, 
who resolved to preserve his central position, covering the capital 
at such a distance as to preclude the danger of being cut off froIn 
it by one arlIlY \vhile he ,vas engaged ,,,,ith another. Portugal, he 
observed, ,vas in a state of anarchy equally incompatible ,vith firln 
resistance anù rapid movem,ents; the peasantry ,vere tumultuous 
and formidable to everybody but the enemy; Beresford himself 
ackno\vledged that the regular forces ,vere nlutinous, disregarding 
their officers, choosing ,vhen and where to rest, ,vhen to fight, ,vhen 
to remain in quarters, and altogether unfit to be trusted ,vithin the 
circle of the Oporto mischief. The British troops, therefore, ,vere 
the only solid resource; but they ,vere too fe,v to divide, and n111st 
act in a body, or not at all. Lisbon and Oporto \vere the enelny's 
objects; w"hich ,vas it most desirable to protect ?-the former ,vas 
of inconlparably greater importance than the latter; the first ,vas 
near, the second t\VO hundred miles off; and, although the ubnost 
exertions had been made, the army ,vas not yet equipped for 
an active campaign. The troops ,vere ill-clothed, and wanted 
shoes; the artillery ,vas unhorsed; the comn1Íssariat possessed only 
a fourth part of the transport necessary for the conveyance of pro- 
visions and ammunition, and no activity could inlmediately supply 
these deficiencies, inasn1uch as Bonle of the articles required ,vere 
not to be had in the country; to obtain others, the interference of 
the Regency ,vas necessary, but hitherto all application to that quar- 
ter had been without any effect. Was it wise then to comnlcnce 
offensive operations in the north? The troops of Soult and Lapisse 
united were estimated at thirty thousand men, of w'hich above fiye 
thousand were cavalry; the British could only bring fifteen guns 
and twelve thousand men, of all arms, into the field; yet, if they 
nlarched ,vith the avo\ved intention of relieving Oporto, they must 
accomplish it, or be dishonored! 
"\Vas it consistent ,vith reason to march t\yO hundred miles in 
search of a cOlnbat, 'v hich the very state of Oporto ,vould render it 
almost impossible to gain, and for an object perhaps already lost? 
Suspicion was alive everywhere; if Oporto ,vas already taken, the 
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anny lllUSt conle back; that w'ould be the signal for fresh tumult
, 
for rene\ved cries that the country ""as to be abandoned; Lisbon 
,vouid instantly be in a state of insurrection, and ,yould be even 
more formidable to the British than the enemy. Besides, it ,va;:; in1- 
possible to reckon upon Cuesta's aid in keeping Victor employed. 
I-Ie ,vas personally inimical to the English, and his principal object 
,vas to gain tinle for the increase and discipline of his o\vn force. 
'Tictor ,vas apparently pursuing Cuesta, but his parties had already 
appeared in the neighborhood of Badajos, and there ,vas nothing 
but a w"eak Portuguese garrison in Elvas to iUlpcde his march 
through the Alemtejo. "1'0 cover Lbbon and the Tagus ,vas the 
,visest plan; fixed in son1e favorable position, at a prudent distance 
fi
om that capital, he could ,yait for the reinforcenlents he expected 
froin England. lIe inyited the Portuguese troops to unite \vith 
hÏ1n; a short time ,vould suffice to establish subordination; ancl 
then the certainty that the capital could not be approached, except 
in the face of a really formidable arnlY, ,voulcl not only keep the 
enemy in check, but, by obliging hÏ1n to collect in greater nUlnbers 
for the attempt, ,vould operate as a diversion in favor of Spain. 
The general soundness of this reasoning is apparent, and it nlust 
not be objected to Sir John Cradock that he disregardcd the value 
of a central position, ,vhich might enable hiln to forestall the eneIny: 
if the lattcr should march on his flank against Lisbon, the difficulty 
of obtaining true inteHigence from the natives and his o,vn want of 
cavalry, rendered it utterly unsafe for him to divide his army, or 
to trust it any distance from the capital. l\Iarshal Beresford's plan, 
founded on the supposition that Cradock could engage Soult at 
Oporto, and yet quit him and return at his pleasure to Lisbon, if 
Victor advanced, ,vas certainly fallacious; the advantages rested 
on conjectural, the disadvantages on positive data; it ,vas conject1J- 
ral that they could relieve Oporto, it ,vas positive that they would 
endanger Lisbon. The proposition "ras, ho\veyer, not Dlade upon 
partial vie'vs; but at this period other men, less qualified to advise, 
pestered Sir John Cradock ,yith projects of a different stamp, yet 
deserving of notice, as sho,ving that the ll1a.nia. for grand opera- 
tions, ,vhich I have before marked as the malady of the times, ,vas 
still raging. 
To nlake a suitable use of the British army ,vas the object 
of all these projectors, but there ,vas a 111arvellous variety in their 
plans. The R,egency desired that the Portuguese and British troops 
should co-operate for the relief of Oporto, and yet protect Lisbon, 
objects ,vhich ,vere incompatible. Bcresford advised that the ""hole 
English army 
hould march. The Bishop ,vas importunate to 
have some British soldiers p1aced under his command, and he 
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recalled Sir Robert vVilson to the defence of Oporto. It appeared 
reasonable that the legion should defend the city in ,vhich it ,vas 
raised, but 1\11'. 
Frere ,vrote from Seville, that Sir Robert ,yould do 
better to remain; he therefore accepted Spanish rank, and refusing 
obedience to the prelate's orders, retained his troops. The Regency, 
glad of the opportunity, approved of this proceeding, and adopted 
the legion as a national corps. l\fean,vhile, Romana "Tas earnest 
\vith Cradock for n10ney, and "Tanted to have a thousand British 
soldiers sent to aid the insurrection at Vigo; but at the same time, 
1\11". Frere, and Colonel D'Urban, a corresponding officer placed by 
Cradock at Cuesta's head-quarters, proposed other plans of higher 
pretensions. * 
Zaragoza, said the latter, has fallen, and ten thousand French 
troops being thus released, are marching towards Toledo; this is 
the rnoment to give a fatal blo,v to l\Iarshal Victor! It is one of 
those critical occasions that seldom recur in war! In a day or t,vo 
Sir Robert Wilson will be on the Tietar \vith t,vo thousand five 
hundred men;t augment his force with a like nunlber of Portu- 
guese, \vho may be dra,vn from Sobreira, ldanha, and Salvatierra; 
he shall thus turn the right and rear of Victor's army, and his 
n10ven1ent cannot be interrupted by the French force now at Sala- 
manca and Alva, because the communication from thence to the 
rragus by the passes of Banos and Tornevecas is sealed up. 'Vhile 
Sir Robert 'Vilson thus gets in the rear of Victor ,vith five thou- 
sand n1en, Cuesta, with twelve thousand infantry and t"wo thousand 
cavalry, shall attack the latter in front; a matter of easy execution, 
because Cuesta can thro\v a pontoon bridge over the Tagus, near 
Almaraz, in an hour and a half, and the Conde de Cartoajal, ,vho 
is at 1\Ianzanares in La l\Iancha, ,vith ten thousand infantry and 
t,vo thousand horse, ,viII keep Sebastiani in check. The hope is 
great, the danger small, and if a fc'\v British troops can be added 
to the force on the Tietar, the success \vill be infallible. 
There were, however, some grave objections to this infallible 
plan. General Cuesta was near Almaraz, Sir John Cradock ,vas 
at Lisbon, and Sir Robert Wilson was at Ciudad Rodrigo. '.fheir 
circuitous line of correspondence ,vas thus above four hundred 
miles long, and it is not very clear how, the cOll1bination was to be 
effected with that rapidity which \vas said to be essential to the 
success; neither is it very evident, that operations to be combined 
at such a distance, and executed by soldiers of different nations, 
,vould have been successful at all. On the one side, t,venty thou- 
sand ra\v Portuguese and Spanish levies were to act on double ex- 
* Sir J. Cradock's Correspondence, 1\18. 
t Ibid. 
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ternal lines of operation; on the other, twenty-five thousand 
French veterans waited in a central position, ,vith their front and 
flanks covered by the rragus and the Tietar. In such a contest it 
is possible to conceive a different result from that anticipated by 
Colonel d'U rbal1. 
1\11'. Frere's plans ,vere not less extensive, or less sanguine. 
"'Then his project for assisting Catalonia had been frustrated, by 
the recall of General1\Iackenzie from Cadiz, he turned his atten- 
tion to the north. Soult, he "Tote to Sir John Cradock, tired of 
the resistance he has met with, ,viII probably desist from his "un- 
accountable project of entering p01.tugal, and occup,!/'ing Gallicia at 
the same tin
e." Let the British army, therefore, 111ake a push to 
drive the enemy out of Salamanca, and the neighboring to,vns, 
,vhile the Asturians, on their side, shall take possession of Leon 
and Astorga, and thus open the communication bet,veen the north- 
ern and southern provinces. Fearing, ho,vever, that if this pro- 
posal should not be adopted, the English General might be at a 
loss for some enterprise, 1\11'. Frere also recommended that the 
British army should march to Alcantara, and that the fortieth regi- 
ment, \vhich hitherto he had retained at Seville, contrary to Sir 
John Cradock's wishes, should join it at that place; and then, said 
he, the whole operating by the northern bank of the Tagus, may, 
in concert with Cuesta, "beat the French out of Toledo, and conse- 
quently out of lIfadrid." 
N o,v, with respect to the first of these plans, Soult never had 
the intention of holding Gallicia, ,vhich ,vas l\larshal Ney's prov- 
ince; but he did propose to penetrate into Portugal, and he ,vas 
not likely to abandon his purpose, because the only army capable 
of opposing him was quitting that kingdom, and making a "push" 
of four hundred 111iles to drive Lapisse out of Salamanca; more... 
over, the Asturians ,vere watched by General Bonnet's division on 
one side, and by Kellermann on the other, and the fifth corps, not 
ten but fifteen thousand strong, haying quitted Zaragoza, ,vere at 
this time in the Valladolid country, close to Leon and Astorga.* 
"\Vith respect to the operations by the line of the Tagus, ,vhich 
,vere to drive Joseph out of l\Iadrid, anù consequently to attract 
the attention of all the French corps, it is to be observed, that Sir 
John Cradock could comnland about t\velve thousand men, Cuesta 
sixteen thousand, Cartoajal t,velve thousand, making a total of forty 
thousand. But Soult had t\venty-three thousand, Lapisse nine 
thousand, Victor was at the head of t\venty-five thousand, Sebas- 
tiani could dispose of fifteen thousand, l\lortier of a like number, 
the King's guards and the garrison of 1\Iadrid \vere twelve thou- 
.. MUßter rolls of the French army, !tIE. 
VOL. I. 20 
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sand; ll1aking a total of nearly a hundred thousand men. lIenee, 
w'hile 1\11'. Frere and Colonel ]j'Urban, confiding in Soult's inac- 
tivity, ,vere thus plotting the destruction of Victor and Sebastiani, 
the :first l\Iarshal stormed Opårto; the second, unconscious of his 
danger, crossed the Tagus, and defeated Cuesta's army at J\Iedellin, 
and at the same moment Sebastiani routed Cartoajal's at Ciudad 
Real. 
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To tlte Editor of the " Times." 
SIR,-M. Thiers, in his' 9th volume of the "Consulate and Empire;' 
clairns for himself the secret of the Peninsular "Tar, having found it in cer- 
tain papers to which be only has had access. That may be; but I ask if 
he is incapable of drawing false conclusions from secret materials to support 
perverse assertions? To answer with good warrant, let us examine how he 
deals with authentic docunlents, not confined to his secret repertory. 
Thiers.-" 3.000 brisk resolute Frenchmen" opposed 15,000 English at1' 
Roriça. 
Heply.-The Duke of Wellington judged the French to be 6,000. La- 
borde, their command
r, denied he had ß,OOO, thus tacitly admitting he had 
b,OOO or more. 
Thiers.-The English had 400 cavalry. , 
" Reply.-Tbe English .Adjutant-General's return gives 250. 
Thiers.-Laborde wounded or killed 1,200 or 1,500 English at Roriça. 
Reply.-The Adjutant-General's return gives 479 kil1ed, wounded, and 
nlissing. 
Thiers.-" Junot collected 9,000 SOD1e hundred men to fight at Vinliero." 
Reply.-The...French order of battle found on the field gave 14,000. 
Tluers.-22,000 French elnbarked under the convention. 
Reply.-The official French embarkation return gives neady 26,000 men 
and officers. 
Thiers.-" Only 26,000 men followed Junot into Portugal." 
Reply.-The Imperial muster-rolls give 29,584 effective in Portugal, 23d 
of :May, 1808. 
Thiers.-The French army of Spain under Napoleon was 250,000 strong, 
of which 200,000 only were assembled there the end of October, 1808. 
Reply.-The Imperial muster-rolls show, on the 25th of October, more 
than 319,000 effective; on the 15th of November, more than 335,000 effe
 
th r e. 
Thiers.-Sir John 1\foore's troopR arrived at Salamanca; exhausted by 
their long march, and by privations. 
Reply.-
ioore's despatches say his b'oops were in better case than 
when they started from Lisbon; they suffered.no privations, and theÍl- 
excellent condition up to Sahagun was notorious. 
Thiers.-" l\loore advanced to Sahagun with 29,000 English troops, and 
about 10,000 Spaniards." 
Reply.-The Adjutant-General's return of the 19th of December gives 
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23,583 of all arn1S: 1\Ioore had no Spaniards, and Romana, who did not act 
in concert, had only 6,000. 
1\1. Thiel's cannot deny the authenticity of my numbers, seeing they were 
taken fronl the original Imperial muster-rolls in the French 'Var-office; not 
the yello,v, but the green rolls; the officers of that office will appreciate the 
distinction of colors. 
1\1. Thiel's cannot plead ignorance. All the documents are printed inlny 
history, and he had access to the French originals. 
So much for quantities. Let us examine him as to qualities. 
Tbiers.- 'V cllington has a "contracted intellect;" Sir John l\Ioore 'was 
"irresolute in council;" the English soldier is "beaten almost to death for 
the least fault ;" "he is little practised to march;" "is inanÌInate, feeble, 
,vhen forced to n10ve to attack;" "he has no vivacity, no audacity, no 
enthusiasnl, no hardihood, no enterprise ;" "to beat him he must be forced 
to take the initiative in attack," &c. 
Reply.- 'V ellington's intellect, measured by 1\t Thiel's' imagination, IllUSt 
appear very contracted. Yet. it is strange that ,vith a few troops having 
no enterprise, no hardihood, and fearing to be beaten to death for trifling 
offences, he should have nlaintained the ,val" for five years successfully in 
Spain, against enornlOUS numbers of soldiers and officers the best and ll10St 
skilful in the world, according to 1\1. Thiel's, and, final1y, should carry that 
,val' into France! Strange that troops unable to march should have moved, 
in face of an enemy, from Lisbon to the Agueda, frOlll the Agueda to 
l\fadrid, fronl the Douro to the Adour, froDI the Adour to the Upper 
Garonne. Stranger still, if to beat those troops it ,vas only Ilecessary to 
Iuake them attack, that they should have attacked successfully at Roriça, 
,vhere the French hill WHS five t.imes more steep, rugged, and difficult than 
the English hill at Vimiero, which the French unsuccessfully attacked; 
that they forced the passage of the Douro and drove Soult out of Portugal; 
that they attacked 1\lassena at Redinha, at Casal Nova, at Fonte d' Aronce, 
at Sabugal, and drove hiln also out of Portugal; that they attacked and 
}'etook the key of the position at Album'a, which the Spaniards had lost; 
that they attacked and defeated MarD10nt at Salamanca.-the l{ing at 
Vittoria, driving hiln out of Spain; that in the second fight, near Pan1pe- 
luna, they attacked Soult's DIountain position, and drove him out of Spain; 
that they forced the intrenched DIountain position at Vera, and his fortified 
mountain lines on the :Kivelle, covering Bayonne; that they pa8sed the 
Gave de Pau in face of the French army, and defeated that arulY at Orthes 
-that they passed the Garonne and forced the intrenched camp at Tou. 
louse, thus terminating the ,var! 1\1. Thiel's is not happy in his military 
reveries. Brilliant phrases condmunatory of revolutions ,vhich he coulù 
neit.her arrest nor guide are more consonant to his genius. 
Thiers.-Sir John 1\loore was "irresolute in council "-" he yielded to 
the imperious admonitions of 1\11'. :Frere "-" papers published by his fmnily 
prove this." 
Reply.-The papers published by 1\Ioore's family prove that he repelled 

Ir. Frere's arrogance with calm dignity, did not follow 
is. plans, 
nd 
changed his own because fresh events called for change. HIS IrresolutIon 
in council exists in 1\1. Thiel's' imagination,-nowhere else. Those who 
knew Sir John 
loore will laugh at. such a silly assertion. 
1. Thiel's has 
not been so renlarkable for political resolution hilnself as to give hinl a 
right to censure others. In what council known to him did Sir John 
1\ioore display irresolution? Those ,vho have read that General's jourlla
s 
kno,v of several held with 1\11'. Pitt, Lord 1\Ielville, and otherB, wherein hIS 
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ability, unhesitating vigor, and readiness to undertake what he ad vjseJ 
the sure sign of resolution, ,vere signally manifested. But 
I. Thier
 
speaks afterwards of his "prudent firmness." Prudent firnlne8s combined 
,vith irresolution! Indon1Ïtable resolution, both in council and in the field 
was 
ioore's characteristic. Napoleon himself was not more decided. ' 
One more example of unfounded censure. 
"Sir John !loore said his :;d,vance served t
e Spanish cause by drawing 
Napoleon to the north, and gIvIng the south time to rally." This 
l. Thiel's 
calls a "presumptuous manner of presenting the affair to Cover a disas- 
trous campaign." 
The best reply to that presumptuous remark is 
I. Thiel's' history, wherein 
he distinctly shows that K apoleon did turn all his forces fron1 the south to 
the north in consequence of 1\100re'8 advance to Sahagun-an advance 
which that General had previously declared he ,vould make to produce 
such a result. 
Verily, 
1. Thiel's must amend his manner of treating known accessible 
facts, if he would have his authority accepted for the unkno,vn and inac- 
cessible. \V ILLIA
l NAPIER, !tlaj or-General. 


K o. 2. 


Fa-tis, le 2ß FeV1.ier, 1850. 
J\IONSIEuR,-Je vous remercie de 130 communication que '\ous avez bien 
voulu me faire. Ii est impossible d'écrire l'histoire sans rencontrer des cri- 
tiques, TIlais l'opinion que to us les hommes bien informés au sujet de la guerre 
de Ia Peninsule ont depuis Iongtemps conçue de l'ouvrage du major-général 
Napier me permet de ne pas m'arrêter aux attaques qu'il dirige contre mon 
livre dans Ie Times du 11 de ce mois. Partout OÙ j'ai eu à indiquer un 
nombre de troupes, j'ai toujours consu1té avant de me prononcer la corre- 
spondance des gouvernements et celle des généraux placés à ]a tête de cea 
troupes; c'est à l'aide de ces documents contradictoires que j'ai établi les 
nombres que j'ai donnés. 
l. Napier n'a en pour écril'e son histoire aucun 
document Français officiel, et ce n'est qu'à des officers du Inal'échale Sou It 
qu'il a dû peut-être quelques comnlunications sans caractère authentique. 
Quant aux jugenlents que j'ai émis sur Ie duc de \Velliugton et sur 
l'armée Anglaise, iIs 80nt exprimés dans dts termes qui Inarquent toute 
mon estime et pour leg troupes Anglaises et pour Ie grand homme de 
guerre qui les a commandés dans la Peninsule. Je TIle suis prescrit la 
loi d'être tonjours impartial et juste; aussi de tous les éCl ivains de l'Eu- 
rope je crois être celui qui a parlé des armées étrangèl'es et de leurs 
capitaines avec la plus grande impartialité, et qui leur a re.ndu Ie plus 
largement justice. Je n'ai donc rien à retireI' ni des chiffres qUI se trouvent 
dans Ie neuvième volume de nlon "Histoire du Consulat et de l'Empire," 
ni des appréciations aux queUes je Ine suis livré à l'égard des généraux et 
de leurs troupes; je ticndrais en conscience lllon temps pour J!lal e
I?lo'yé 
si je consacrais une partie á refuter les assertions de certaIns crItiques 
ignorants on interessés. 
Agréez, 11Ionsieur, l'assurance de ma considération très distinguée, 
A. THIERS. 


A Monsieur W. Jeffs, à Londres. 
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No.3. 


To tile Ed'itor of tlte " TÜnes." 
SIR,-Previous to noticing l\I. Thiel's' observations which ßlr. Jeffs (hid 
bookseller) has published iQ :your journal of this day, I offer the following 
consolation to the 
]ast-named gentleman :-A person wishing to purchase 
1\1. Thiel's' ninth volume ",\ias told that nlY criticism in The Times had caused 
every copy to be sold off; there was not one remaining! I heartily 
,vish it had done as IBuch for nlY own work. 1rly conscience not being 
burdened, therefore, with sin or sorrow on account of 
lr, Jeffs, I can with 
greater ease of n1ind meet :1\1. Thiel's, whose work, sparkling with paste 
brilliants, wants that real jewel-truth. 
1y present reply need not, how- 
ever, be long or labored. :1\1. Thiel's has himself confil'Ined my judglnent 
of his infidelity to facts, and his unsound peremptory assertions. 
'Vhat does the analysis of his letter to 1\11'. Jeffs present in answer to the 
long list of errors I charged hitn with 
 
1. That he has always consulted for his nunlbers the governnlent con'e- 
epondence and that of the generals commanding the armies. 
2. That I had no official French dOCl.ullf'nt to guide me, but had perhaps 
some communications non-authentic from SOllie of l\larshal Soult's officel's. 
3. That his judgments on the Duke of 'tV ellington and the British troops 
Wel'e expressed in terms marking his esteem for both. 
It i
, then, a mark of esteem for a general and his troops to deny to the 
first an enlarged capacit.y, and to the lust nearly all the essential qualities of 
soldiers! Pe,'h aps it is a proof also of his esteem for French generals and 
soldiers to tell them by implicatiõn, as :1\1. Thiel's has certainly done, that 
they were overcome not once and accidentally, but during a series of y(-'ar
, 
by a military chief of a contracted lllind, and an army incapable of doing 
anything better than standing still to be shot; for to that conclusion ]\1. 
Thiel's' history inevitably leads. 
But I, an English historian, having seen what French generals and 
soldiers can do in the field, tell :1\1. Thiel's, the French historian, ,vho has 
not, I believe, ever served, that his country's generals and soldiers are 
most formidable men to deal with in the field; and that the general and 
soldiers who face thenl nlust be fitted to encounter all that genIus and the 
sternest hardihood can effect in war. 

I. Thiel's speaks of French governlnent's and French generals' corre- 
spondence, as conclusive in support of his statement of numbers. They 
could not be conclusive as to the English nunlbers, which he has misrepre- 
sented as much as he has the French numbers. The question is, however, 
not what :1\1. Thiel's consulted, but what he has published, And there I 
anl forced again to say t.hat he nHlst an1end his treatment of known acces- 
sible facts, if he would have his allthority accepted for the unknown and 
inaccessible. 
He says I had no official documents, 111eaning of course the correspond- 
ence he has consulted, to guide n1e-l1ay, that I had only some nnnuthen- 
tic communications frOlll SOllle of :Marshal Soult's officers. ]Jut if I show 
him that I also ]lave seen ll10st of his government's and generals' COrI'e- 
spondence, and that DIY cOlnnn1nications were with :r.lal'shal Sou]t direct- 
not with his officers-he will perhaps allow some weight to Iny authority. 
Any person looking at my history will find aU Iny oùligations to French 
generals and officers acknowledgeù. But nlY ùuÛncss here is to sho,v how 
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.r.I. Thiel's, while thinking to dispose of Jne as 1igh tly as he does of facts, 
entirely confirms my judgment of his reckless dogmatism, when he says I 
had no authentic 01ficial French doc1.unents. 
1. I had direct communications from 
Iar
hal Soult, who, when 
Iinister 
of War, sent Ine, through General Pelet, with whonl I also had personal 
conlmunication, an immense mass of official correspondence upon most of 
the great operations in the Peninsula, 
2.'--'1 had the correspondence of King Joseph ,vith the French marshals 
and generals, and with thl) Emperor, during the greatest part of the wal'. 
rfhis correspondence, ciphered and deciphered, was captured at 'Vittoria, and 
Was lent to Iue by the Duke of 'Vellington. 
3. I had a direct correspondence ,vith 1\larshal Jourdan. 
4. I had personal acquaintance with, and received information from 
officers high on the staff of 
Iarshal N ey and 
larsbal1\lassena; and I had 
copies of the official journals of n1Ïlitary operations kept by thè chief of 
l\larshal Victor's staff, and General Dupont's staff, and several others, as 
Juay be seen in my history. 
}'rom all these authentic documents I also was enabled to establish tho 
n1.Jmbers 1 have given. I was also enabled to compare them with the infor- 
mation obtained in the field by the Duke of 'Vellington. But I did not 
rely, as 1\1. Thiel's seems to have done, upon an estin1ate obtained from a 
conJparison of contradictory docu1nenls-" documens contradictoires "-these 
are his words. I went directly to the fountain-head; I got adlnission to 
the French "b
(,reau de la [Juerre." I worked there for many weeks ,vith 
Genera! Pelet, who was then engaged in seeking authority for his really 
sound and truly excellent history of the Emperor's German canlpaign of 
1809-a work I recommend to 
1. Thiel's as having no false brilliants, but 
yet of inestimable worth. Well, then, fron1 the Emperor K apoleon's 
muster-rolls, made every fifteen days by 1\larshal Bm'thier-not those 
bound in yello,v, as I have before said, but those bound in green for his 
peculiar information-I extracted most carefully the nUlllbers of the French 
armies throughout the ,val', and I have published thmn in Iny history. 
Comparing them with the Duke of 'Vellington's field. estimates, and with 
statements of the generals commanding corps found in Joseph's portfolios, 
with the official journals of operations, and with the EInperor's plans of oper- 
ations transmitted to the l{ing, in which he details the numbers even to a 
squad of a few Iuen-for 1 found a correction even of such a small matter 
in his own hand-writing on one of these menloirs ;-cmnparing, I say, all 
docun1ents together, I found the accuracy of the muster-rolls confil'lned, as 
indeed they ,vere sure to be, for what general dared to make a false return 
of numbers to the Emperor? 
If, then, the correspondence of Napoleon, of "\Vellington, of Sotnt, Jour- 
dan, and l{ing Joseph, he offieial authentic French documents, 1 was in as 
good a position as 1\1. Thiel's to arrive at accuracy; and I repeat my cen- 
sures upon his inaccuracy, leaving t.he world to judge. 
1Y1. Thiel's says his time would be ill employed if he devoted a part of it 
to refute the assertions of ignorant or interested critics. I entirely agree 
with him; it would be much better to employ it in writing his own history 
in a manner to avoid the just censures of honest and well-informed critics. 
W. NAPIER, :M6jor-General. 


.JEarch 2'7th, 1850. 
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OBSER,r ATIOXS OX SO)IE PASSAGES IN CHAPTERS 
II. AKD I'.... 


\V ITII respect to the tumult of the 2d of :May, 1808, I dre,v my infor- 
Ination fron1 officers, some French, some Italian, who were present. On the 
veracity of my informants I had the firn1est reliance, their accounts agreed 
wél1, and the principal facts were confirmed by the result of nlY personal 
inquiries at 
Iad.'id in the year 1812. But since the first edition of this 
work the foBowing notes from General Harispe have been sent to llle, and I 
insert them in justice to the colonel of the Imperial Guard. At the same 
time I have to remark that my statement ill .'espect to the latter was made 
upon the authority of an officer of 
Iurat's staff. 


Bayonne, ..lJIay 22, 183l. 
Au Colonel (Anglais) George K apier. 
"l\IoxsIEuR,-J'ai In avec un yéritable intprêt les passages de l'ouvrage 
de monsieur votre frère, que vous lll'aviez prié d'examiner. Je vous rernél'- 
cie de cette con1munication. J'ai porté en nlarge les rectifications lléces- 
eaires pour rétablir la. vérité.-Recevez, lllonsieur, &c., &c. 
" Le Lieut.-Général, Comte HARISPE." 


.J.}Iarginal Notes by General Harispe. 
Chap. II., page 15. Aucun des quartiers de troupes Françaises à 1YladriJ 
ne fut attaqné, rnais 350 à 400 hommes environ, qui se trouvaÎent isolés on 
occupés -à des distributions de pain, furent assas::;inés. 
Page 15. Le culonel de 130 Garde Irnpériale ne fit mettre á mort personne. 
Chap. VI., page 58. Le bataiIlon Suisse ne f
t pas pris au pont de Pajaso, 
nlais bien Ie lendemain de l'attaque de los Cabrdla
. * 
Page 5
. L'attaque de ]a vine (Valcncia) se termina à In nuit, sans que 
les Espagnols eussent fait atlcune sortie. 


* This error has been corrected. 
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[The following five Notes, dictated by the Emperor Napoleon, Rnd signed bv General Ber- 
trand, were fuund in King Joseph's portfolio, at the battle of Ylttoria.] 


No. I. 


OBSER"Y ATIONS ADDRESSEES AU GEXERAI.. SAVARY SUR LES 
AFFAIRES D'ESP...\.GXE. 


Le 13 "Juillet, 1808. 
1 ere Obse'tvation.-LEii affaires des Français en Espagne seroient <lans 
une excellente position si la division Gobert avait 111arché sur '
alladolid, et 
si 130 division Frère eut occupé Sun Clenlente, ayant une colonne 1O.0bile à 
trois ou quatre journées sur Ia route du général Dupont. 
Le giLl Gobert ayant été dirigé sur le gén{>ral Dupont, Ie gal Frère étant 
nvec Ie nlaréchall\Ioncey, hal'assé et afì'aibli par des nlarches et des contre- 
luarches, Ia position de l'armée FL.ançaise est devenue n10ins belle. 
2 e Observation.-Le maréchal Bessières est at
ourù'hui à l\Iedina del Rio 
Secco avec 15 D1ille hommes, infanterie, ca,"alerie, artillerie. Le 15 ou Ie 
16, il attaqnera Bénavente, se mettra en communication avec Ie Portu
al, 
jettera les rebelles en Galice, et S'ell1parern de Léon. Si toutes les opéra- 
tions réussissent ainsi, et d'une manière brillallte, la position de l'arlnée 
Fl'ançaise redeviendl'a ce qu'elle était. 
Si Ie général Cuesta se retire de Bénavente sans conlbattre, il se retirait 
Bur Zamora, Salan1anque, pour ,penir gagner Avila et Segovia, certain qu'alors 
Ie maréchal Bessiéres ne pourrait point Ie poursuivre, puisque, dnns cette 
supposition, il serait menacé par l'armée de Galice, dout l'avant garde est 
réullie à Léon. 
Alors il faut que Ie général qui c01nmande à ßladrid puisse promptement 
réunir 6 à 7000 hommes pour marcher sur Ie géuéral Cuesta. II faut que 
la citadelle de Ségovie so it occupée par quelques pièces de canon, trois à. 
400 convalcscens avec six semnines de biscuit. 
C'est une grande fa ute de n'avoir pas occupé cette citaùelle qnand 10 
n1ajor-général I'a mandé. De toutes les positions possibles, Ségovie est In 
plus dangereuse pour l'armée: capitale d'une province, assise entre les dcux: 
routes, eUe ôterait à l'arn1ée toutes ses con1l11unications, et l'ennemi une fois 
posté dans cette citadeIle, l'arlnée. Frnnçaise ne pourrnit plus ren déloger. 
Trois ou 400 convalescens et un bon chef de bataillon, une escouade d'arti- 
llerie, rendront le château de Ségovie imprennable pendant bien de temps, et 
flssureront à l'armée l'importante position de Ségovie. 
Si Ie général Cuesta se jette en Galice, sans con1battre, sans éprouver de 
défaite, la position de l'armée devient toujours meilleure; à plus forte rai- 
son, s'iI est jetté en Galice après avoir éprouvé nile forte défaitc. 
20. 
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se Observation.-Si Ie maréchal Bessières, arrivé devant Bénavente, reste 
en présence sans attaquer Ie gal Cuesta, ou s'il est repoussé, son but sera 
toujoUl"S de couvrir Burgos, en tenant Ie plus possible l'ennemi en échec; il 
peut être renforcé de 3000 honlnles de troupes de ligne, qui accompagnent 
Ie roi, Inais alors il n'y a point à hésit
:H'. Si Ie Illal'échal Bessières a fait 
une lllarche rétrograde sans bataille, il faut sur Ie chaInp Iui envoyer 6000 
honlmes de renforts. S'il a fait son mouvement après une bataille, OÙ il ait 
éprouvé de grandes pertes, il faudra faire de gran des dispositions: rappe- 
ller à nlarches forcées sur Thladrid Ie gal Fl'ère, Ie gal Caulaincoul
t, Ie gal 
Gobert, Ie gal Vedel, et Iaisser Ie gal Dupont sur Ies montagnes de la Sierra 
Morena, ou Ie rapprocher mênle de 
ladrid, en Ie tenmlt toujours, cepen- 
dant,..à sept ou huit Jnarches, afin de pouvoir écraser Ie gal Cuesta et toute 
l'arnlée de Galice pendant que Ie gal Dupont servira d'avant-garde pOU1. 
tenir l'arnlée d'Anòalousie en échec. 
4 e Observation.-Si Ie général Dupont éprouvait un échec, cela serait de 
peu de conséquence. II ll'aurait d'autre résultat que de lui faire repassel. 
les montagnes; mais Ie coup qui serait porté au maréchal Bessières serait 
un coup pOl'té au cæuI' de l'ar111Óe, qui donnel'ait Ie tetanos, et qui se ferait 
sentiI' à touts les points extrêmes de l'arlnée. V oi1à pourquoi il est tI'ès 
malheureux que toutes les dispositions ordonnées n'aient pas été sui vies. 
L'armée du lllaréchal Bessières devrait se trouver avoir au moins huit mille 
.honlmes de plus, afin qu'il n'y eut aucune &3pèce de chance contre l'armée 
du Inaréchal Bessières. 
La vraie Illanière de renforcer 1e général Dupont, ce n'est pas de lui en- 
voyer des troupes, nlais c'est d'envoyer des troupes au maréchal Bessières. 
Le général Dupont et Ie général Vedel sont suffisans pour se nlaintenir dans 
]es positions qu'ils ont retranchées; et si Ie nlaréchal Bessières avait été 
renforcé, et l'arnlée de Galice écrasée, Ie général Dupont immédiatenlent 
après se trouvel'ait dans Ia Ineillem'e position, non sèuIement par des forces 
qu'on pourrait alors lui envoyer, Blais encore par la situation morale des 
atfaires. Illl'y a pas un habitant de Madrid, pas un paysan des vallées qui 
De sente que toutes les affail'es d'Espagne aujourd'hui sout dans l'affaire du 
maréchal Bessières. COlnbien n'est-il pas nlalheureux que dans cette grande 
affaire on se soit donné volontairement 20 chances contre soi. 
fie Observation.-L'affaire de Valence n'a jamais été d'aucune considéra- 
tion. Le maréchal MOllcey seul était suffisant. C'était une folie que de 
songer à Ie seeourir. Si Ie mal Th'loncey ne pouvait pas prendre Valence, 
20 mille hommes de plus ne Ie Iui auraient pas fait prendre, parcequ'alors 
e'était une affail.e d'artillerie, et non une affaire d'hommes: car on ne prend 
pas d'un coup de collier une ville de 80 ou 100 mil1e ânles, qui a barricaòé 
ses rues, mis de l'artillerie à toutes les portes et dans toutes les maisons. 
Or, dans cette hypothèse, Ie mal 
loncey était suffisant pour former une 
colonne mobile, faire face à l'armée de Valence, et faire sentiI' dans toute 
leur force les horreurs de la guerre. 
Le gal Frère ne pouvait done rien pour faire prendre Valence, et Ie gal 
Frère pouvait beaucoup posté à San Clemente, soit qu'il dût revenir à 
la- 
drid, soit qu'U dût prendre une position intermédiaire pour seeourir Ie gal 
Dupont. 
C'était une autre en.eur que de songer à faire aller Ie mal Moncey à Va- 
1ence pour ensuite Ie faire marcher en 1\lurcie et sur Grenade. C'était vou- 
loir fondre ce corps d'armée en détail et sans fruit. Comme Ie dit fort bien 
Ie général Dupont, il valait Iuieux lui envoyer direeteu1ent un régiment que 
de lui en voyer trois dans cette direction là. 
Dans les guerres civiles ce sont Ies points importans qu'il faut garder: il 
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ne faut pas aller partout. Si cepenòant on a ùirigé Ie n1 a1 
loncey sur 
Valence, c'était à une époque OÙ Ia situation des affaires n'était pas Ia 
même; c'était Iorsque l'armée de Valence pouvait envoyer en Catalogne ou 
à Saragosse comme eUe en menaçait. I 
6 0 Observation.-Le but de tous les efforts de I'arn1ée doit être de con- 
server 1\Iadrid. C'est là qu'est tout. :Thladrid ne peut étre menacé que par 
l'armée de Galice. Elle peut l'être aussi par l'arl11ée de l'Andalousie, mais 
d'une manière beaucoup n10ins dangereuse, parcequ'elle est simple et directc, 
et que par toutes les marches que fait Ie gal Dupont st!r ses derl'ières, il se 
renforce. Les généraux Dupont et Vedel étaient suffisans, ayant plus de 
20,000 hommes: Ie m a ! Bessières ne l'est pas proportion ellement, vû que sa 
position est plus dangereuse. Un échec que recevrait Ie gal Dupont sen\Ït 
peu de chose; un échec que reeevrait Ie mal Bessières serait plus consiùé- 
rable et se ferait sentiI' à l'extremité de In ligne. 
Résumé.-Faire reposer et rapprocher de l\Iadrid Ie gal Frère, Ie gal 
Caulaincourt, Ie gal Gobert, afin qu'ils puissent arriver à l\ladrid avant Ie 
gal Cuesta, si celui-ci battait Ie mal Bessières. Irnmédiatement après 
l'événement qui aura lieu de 15 ou Ie 16, prendre une part selon les événe- 
mens qui auront eu lieu, et dans Ie but d'écraser l'armée ennemie en Galice. 
Si Ie maréchal Bessières a eu grand succès, sans éprouver de grandes per- 
tes, tout sera bien dans la direction actuelle. S'il a un succès après a voir 
éprouvé beaucoup de pertes, il faut se n1ettre en mesure de la renforcer. S'il se 
tient en observation sans attaquer, jl faut Ie renforcer. S'il a été défait et 
bien battu, il faut se concentrer et rassembler toutes ses troupes dans Ie 
cercle Ie sept ou huit journées de l\Iadrid, et étudier les dispositions dans 
les différentes directions pour savoir où placer les avant-gardes, afin de pro- 
fiter de l'avantage qu'on a d'être au nlilieu, pour écraser successivement 
avec toutes ses forces les divers COlopS de l'ennemi. Si on n'ordonne pas 
sur Ie champ au gal Dupont de repasser les montagnes, c'est qu'on espère 
que maIgré la faute faite, Ie 111 al Bessières a In confiance (qu'on partage) 
qu'à la rigueur il est suffisant pour écraser l'ennen1i. Le nl al Bessières a 
eu Ie bon esprit de tellernent réunir to utes ses forces, qu'il n'a pas même 
laissé un seul homme à St. Ander. Quelqu'avantage qu'il y eût à Iaisser là 
un millier d'hommes, il a senti qu'un millier d'hommes pouvait décider sa 
victoire. 
Quant à la division du gal Verdier devant Saragosse, eUe a rempli aux 
trois quarts son but. Elle a désorganisé tous les Arragoniens, a porté Ie 
découragement parmi eux, les a réduits à défendre les maisons de leur capi- 
tale, a soumis to us les environs, a bloqué la ville, et réuni tous Ies n10yens 
pour s'en emparer sans que cela devienne trop couteux. 
Voilà l'esprit de la gnel're d'Espagne. 
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[Dictated by the Emperor Napoleon.] 


No. II. 


NOTE POUI
 LE ROI D'ESPAGNE. 


Bayonne, Juillet, 1808. 
L'armée d'Espagne a son quartier-général à 
ladrid; voici so. composition 
actuelle: 
1 0 . Oorps des Pyrénl:es Occidentales. 
Le marécbal Bessières commallde Ie corps des Pyrénées Occidentales, qui 
est fort de 23 mille homnles, infanterie, cavalerie, artiUerie, occupe Ia place 
de St. Sébastien, les troys Biscayes, les nlontagnes de St. Ander, 10. place de 
Burgos, et est chargée de combattre l'armée ennemie des Asturies et de 
Galice. 
Toutes les troupes sont en mouvement pour composer rarmée de 10. ma- 
nière auivante. 


( 1 ere b. d { Ie 4 reg t d'infanterie légère 1 
j 1 a] 7!a e, d 15 e d'infanterie de ligne 
e g eYllau. 1 er baton de Paris en marche 
total 3000 born. présens sous les armes, et 6 
Division pièces de canon, ci 3000 he! 
du ( Oette brigade '1narclte sur Bénévente.) 
 
gal 
louton l 2 e b'J"igade, { 2e reg t d'infanterie légère I 
Ie gal Rey. 12 6 idem 
total 2] 00 hommes et 6 pièces de canon, ci 2100 I 
(Oette brigade est à Burgos avec le roi, et doit 
joindre sa division.) J 
r Brigade d
Armagnac · · · 1800 1 
Brigade Gaulois . . . . 4 1800 
Di vision Brigade Sabathier. . . 2800 
du ì Brigade Ducos . . · · " . 2000 r 
gal Merle. l - j 
Total . 8400 
et 16 pièces de canon. , 
{ Infanterie . . . . 
et 6 pièces de canon 
(Toutes ces troupes m,arclwnt sur Bénévente.) 
r 10e de chasseurs · · 450 
22 e id.. . . . . 450 
Garde. . . . . . . . . . . 300 
( Oes troupes 'Jnarclwnt sur Bénévente. ) 
Escadrons de dl'agons. . . . . . 200 
(Oes escadrons sont en rnarchc et ont 
dépas,f
é la f'ì"ontière.) 
26 0 de chasseurs . . . . . . . 450 
(Arri'Dant à Bayonne sous peu' dejouTs.)- 
Total de la cavalerie, . . . 1950 h el 
A reporter 


GarJe. 


Cavalerie. 


5100 h el 


8400 h el 


1900 he. 


1 


1950 h ea 


17,350 h el 
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De l'autre part. .. 
Les forces actives du maréchal Bessières sont done de 17,000 
h el " II n'en a guères que 15,000 pour l'affaire de Bénévente. 
S'il obtenait à Bénévente et à Léon un grand succès contre 
l'a1'mée de Galice, peut-être serait-il convenable pour profiter de 
Ia victoire et de Ia terreur des premiers :p1onlens de se jetteI' dans 
Ia Galice. Toutefois, il devrait d'abord' prendre position à Léon, 
en s'emparant de la plaine, jettant l'ennemi dans les montagnes, 
et interceptant au moins à Astorga Ia comnlunication de la 
gran de route" 
Garnison de Burgos.-Il y a dans Ie château de Burgos une gar- 
. d d ' .. * 
Ilison e epot ................ 
Colonne du général Bonnet.-Il y a encore à Burgos Ie gal de ì 
division Bonnet, faisant partie du cOl1)S du mal Bessières: ce 
gal va avoir sous ses ordres une colonue mobile de 1200 hom- 
mes, pour maintenir la tranquillité dans Ia ville et ses envi- 
rons. Cette colonne est composée comn1e il suit: 
4 e bataillon du 118 e formant . . 
(Actztelle'lnent existant à Burgos.) 
3 e bataillon du dépôt gal actuelleroent à Vitoria . 
2 compie. du 4 e infanterie légère, formant un petit 
})ataillon ..... . 
(En '1narche, ayant passé la frordière.) 


450 he. 


r 
1300 h e' J 
. 200 
1500 h es 
Colonne dA1"anda.-Cette eolonne, formée du 1 er . bataillon de 
Inarche, fort de 1000 he. et de 4 pièces de canon, peut se réunir 
au besoin avec la colonne du gal Bonnet: eUes doivent assurer 
la communication jusqu'aux lllontagnes en avant d'....
l'anda, ci 
Colonne de Vitoria.-Le général de brigade 
Ionthion, et Ie colo- 
nel Barerre, occupent Vitoria avec une coionne composée 
comme il suit: 
2 compagllies du 15 e de Iigne, formant un 
llon de . . . . . . . . . . 
I..e 2 e baton du 12 e d'infanterie légère .. . 
Le 2 e baton du 2 e id. 


450 


400 


Escadron de dragons (en marche) 
2 pièces de canon en nlarche 


petit batai- 
300 he I 
600 
600 
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17,350 h u 


GOO h es 


, 


1500 h ea 


1000 h el 


(Ce qui fait en infanterie). . . . 1500 h u 
1 escadron de dragons (en marche) 200 
2 pièces de canon. .. 
(Tous ces corps sont en marche) 1700 ci 1700 he. 
Garnison de St. Sébastien.-Le général Thouvenot commande à 
St. Sébastien avec mille hommes de garnison, ci 1000 Lea 
Récapit'ltiation.-Le corps du mal Bessières est de . 23,150 he. 
et 36 pièces de canon. 
Les détachemens et troisièmes bataillons des corps qui sont nux divisions 
actives du nl al Bessières pourront sous 15 jours Ie rejoindre, vû qu'ils 8el'ont 
renlplacés à Vitoria et à Burgos par d'autres corps. 


* Note.-These two words are adùed in Napoleon's own hanùwriting. 
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2 0 . A1'ragon. 
Jusqu'à cette heure les troupes qui sont en Arragon faisaient partie du 
corps des Pyrénées Occidentaies. .1\lais Ie corps des Pyrénées Occidentales 
se portant sur Ia Galice, il devient indispensable d'en faire Ulle division à 
part. 
Aujourd'hui, ce comnlandement comprcnd Panlpelune, Ia Navarre, et les 
troupes qui forment Ie siège de Saragosse, sous les ordres du général Ver- 
dier. 
.Ces troupes sont divisées en quatre brigades, et sont composées ainsi qu'il 
SUI t : 
3 régin1ents d'infantel'ie de ligne de Ia Vistule, ayant so us les 
armes . ......... 
Les 4 e , Be et 'Ie bataillons de marche . 
Le 3 e bataillon du 14 e provisoire 
Le 1 er regiment supplémentaire 
Les 47 e, 15 e e t 70 e . . . . . . . . 
Un bataillon des gardes nationaies d'éIite 


3600 he. 
1500 
1300 
900 
1600 
600 


Total . 
La c
valerie consiste dans un régiment de landers Polo- 
naiS . . . . . . 700 ì 
})lus un escadron de marche . . 400 f 
A Parnpelune Ie gal Dagout commande. Indépendamment d'un 
dépôt de 800 hommes, fornlant Ia garnison de Ia citadelle, il a 
une coionne mobile cOlnposée du 1 er bataillon de nlarche du Por- 
tugal, du troisième bataillon du 118 e , fort de 650 hommes, et 
- d'un escadron de dragons, ce qui forme un total de 1<100 hom- 
roes disponibles pour se porter sur to us les points de In N a- 
varre, of, sur les communications de Saragosse, pour y mettre 
l' ol'dre: ci . 
Artillerie . 


9500 h el 


1]00 


(ci 800 


1400 
200 


II Y a done encernement en Arragon et en Navarre . 


. 13,000 h ea 


Aussitôt que Saragosse sera pris, et que Ie corps de l'Arrflgon sera consti- 
tué, il sera nécessaire de faire entrer au corps du marl Bessières Ie hataillon 
du 47 e , celui du 1õ e , ct les trois batnillons du 14 e provisoire; ce qui aug- 
mentera Ie IU al Bessières de deux mille hOlllmes, afin de tenir les corps réu- 
nis. 11 est possible qu'on fasse partir de Bayonne les 19,300 homrnes de 
bonnes troupes de ligne, pour se diriger sur Saragosse et enlever la pl'ise de 
cette place, si toutefois eUe n'est pas encore prise. 
Si Saragosse était pris, Ie corps du mal Bessières pourrait être rcnforcé do 
ecs trois mille hon11nes d'élite et de 2000 homnles du corps de Saragosse, ce 
qui lui ferait un corps nonlbreux pour Ia campagne de Galice. 
Indépendanlment de Saragosse, les rebel1es occupent Ia vilIe de Jaca et 
plusieurg ponts dans les val1ées. A tons les débouchés des vaIlées en France 
il y a un général de brigade avec une colonne Inobile. On attendra la prise 
de Saragosse pour entreI' dans ces vallées et y Inarcher dans les deux sens. \ 
En générall'esprit des vallées est bon; mais des troupes de contrebandiers 
que les chefs des l'ebelles ont enregimentés les vexent. 
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3 0 . Catalogne. 
Le général Duhesme occupe Barcelone, qui fist une place qui a deux très 
belles forteresses J qui Ia dorninent. C'est la plus grande ville de In. n1onar- 
ch ie. 
Le général Dnhesme a deux divisions, Ia division Chabran et In division 
Lechi, fornlant 11,000 h el d'infanterie, 1600 hes de cavalerie et 18 pièces de 
canon. 
Le général Dnhesme a eu plusieurs événenlens; il a brûlé un grand nonl- 
bre de villages, et mai
tenu en respect Ie pays à lõlieues à Is ronde. 
La ville de Géronne, ll'ayant pas été occupée, Ies insurgés de Ia Catalogue 
ont établis là leur Junte, d'où iIs donnent Ie mouvement au reste de Ia pro- 
vince. 2000 insurgés assiégeaient Ie fort de Figuéras. On yavait heureuse- 
Dlent laissé 300 Frauçais: ils ont été obligés de tirer beaucoup de coups de 
canon et de brûler Ie village. 
Le gal de division Reine, avec deux bataillons Toscans, a marché sur 
Figuéras, l'a débIoqué, Ie 6 du mois, et y a fait entTer une grande quantité 
de vivres, dont on manquait. lAe 10, il réunissait sa division, qui arrivait 
de divers points de Ia France; il avait déjà 6000 hOlnmes, et il doit avoir 
aujourd'h ui 9000 he
 ; il doit s'aseurer de Rosas ct marcher sur Géronne, 
établir ses communications avec Ie général Duhesme et ersemble pacifier In 
Catalogne. 
Les forces réunies de
 généraux Duhesme et Reille s'élèvent 
done à 22,000 he s . 
Ainsi Ie corp
 des Pyrénées Occidentales est fort de . 
Celui d'Arragon, de . 
Celui de Catalogne, de . 


. 23,000 
. 13,000 
. 22,000 


Total 


. 58,000 h es 


N ous venons de faire connaÎtre Ia situation de l'armée dans Ies provinces 
de la Biscaye, de St. Andel', de la Castille, de la Navarre, de l' Arragon, et 
de In. Catalogne; c'est à dire, sur toute In frontière de :France. 
V oici actuellement In situation dans les autres points: 
Les deux corps qui se sont rendns à Madrid so us les ordres du ,général 
Dupont et du nl al Moncey portaient, et portent encore: Ie premier, Ie norfi 
de corps d'observation de Ia Gironde commandé par Ie gal Dupont; Ie second, 
Ie nom de corpR d'observation des Côtés de l'Océan, commandé par Ie mal 

Ioncey. 
Le co'rps d'obscrvation de la Gironde est composé de trois divisions: deux 
Bont en Andalousie avec Ie général Dupont; Ia 3 eme , celle du général Frère, 
doit être à pl'ésent à San Clemente. 
Le co'rps d'obser'vation des Côtés de l'Océan est composé également ùe trois 
divisions. La première est avec Ie maré
hal 
Ioncey, sous Valence: les 
deux ßutI'es sont à :Madrid, et disséminés en différentes colonnes, pour main- 
t
nll. la communication avec Ie général Dupont. Les états de situation VOllS 
feront cOIlnaÎtre la force de ces divisions: n1ais on pent en générnl les con- 
sidérer Ies unes dans les autres com me fortes de 6000 homnles présens sons 
Ies arn1es. 
II y a à 
Iadrid deux batail10ns de In garde, formant 1000 hommes, et 
à-peu-près 900 hommes de cavalerie ùe In garde. 
Ainsi il y a à JIad'rid, et du côté de JTalence et de l'Andalousie, Ie valeur 
de 40,000 honlmes d'infanterie, huit mille hODlmes de cavalerie et 80 pièces 
de canon attelées. 
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Le gé-né1 o al Junot a en Portugal trois divisions, formant présens sous les 
armes, conlpris son nrtillerie, sa c3.\yalerie, 23 111ille hOllunes. * 
Telle est la situation de l'armée en Espagne ct en I)ortugal. 
1 ere Obsen'at-ion.-Les événenletlS qui se passent aujourd'hui et dernain 
amélioreront beaucoup la situation de toutes les afl'aires, en jettant dans In. 
Galice Ie général Cuesta, en lui ôtant ses cOlTIll1unica.tions avec l'Estrema- 
dure, 
ladrid et l'Andalousie, en aSSUl'ant notre con1n1unication avec Ie Por- 
tugal, et en assurant la soun1Íssion des provinces de Salanlanque, ZaIllOra, 
Toro, &
. 
I.la manièl'e dont ces événelUens nuront lieu décideront à entreI' sur Ie 
champ en Galice, à Boumettre les Asturies, on à différer encore quelques 
j ours. 
2 e Obser'vat.ion.-La Navarre et In Biscnye se sont maintenues trnnquilles. 
En Arragon Ie plat pays a été sounlis, les rebelles on t été battus plusieurs 
fois; avec deux seuls bataillons, 8 à 10 mille insurgés ont été détruits ou 
dispersés; Ie découragement est au òernier point parnIi eux. Ils se sont 
défendus dans leurs lllaisons à Saragosse; on les a bOlnbardé; on leur a fait 
beaucoup de mal; on achevé aujourd'hui de bloquer In ville en jettant un 
pont sur l'Ebre. Une fois cette ville soulnise, il n'y a pas de doute que toute 
l'Arragon ne devienne tranquille. Une partie des troupes sera cependant 
llécessaire pour maintenir la province; une petite partie pourra aider à Ia 
soumission de 10. Catalogne. La partie qui est nécessa.ire pour Ie bien du 
service du l1Iaréchal Bessières ira Ie rejoilldre. AillSi cet événeIllent équi- 
vaudra à un seconrs considérable. 
3 eme Ob,f
e1.vation.-La pren1Ïère orération du général Reille a débloqué 
Figuéras: il soumet à present tous les environs. II ne tai'dera pas sans 
doute à s'emparer de Géronne et à établir sa comn1unication par terre avec 
Ie général Duhesme. La réduction de Géronne euÌ11n1ern. probablement 
celle de LCl'ida; on pourra avoir alors une coloune de deux ou trois mille 
homnles, qu'on dirigera par Tortose sur Valence. 
4 eme Obse).vation.-On n'a point de nouvelles de l'expédition de \T alence, 
et Ie maréchal l\[oncey a huit mille hOlnmes. 1\ vec ces forces iln'a rien à 
craindl'e. 11 ne peut pas prendre la ville, qui est trè.s grande, si les paysa.ns 
s'y sont renfermés et ne craignent point de In. ruiner: llw,is Ie DIal l\loncey 
se maintiendra dans Ie plat pays, occupera les révolt
s, qu'il enlpêchera de 
se porter ailleurs, et fera porter au pays tout Ie poiJs de In. guerre. 
5 e Obser'vat-ion.-On compte que Ie général Dupont a aujourd'hui prés 
de 20,000 homInes. Si les opérations du marécha.l llessiéres réussissent 
bien, il n'y aura pas d'inconvénient à appuyer encore Ie général Dupont et 
:llui permettre de reprendre l'offensive. Ainsi les deux points importans, 
et où on fera une véritable guerre réglée, sont 1a Galice et l'Andalousie, 
parceque les troupes du camp de St. Roche, de CaJiz, des Aigarvcs, sont 
prés de 25 mille hommes, qu'elles ont pris parti pour In sédition de Seville 
en Andalousie, et que tout ce qui était à Porto a pris parti pour les l"t..belles 
de Galice. 
Le point le plm; in1portant de tous est celui dn mal Bessiéres, comme on 
1'a déjà \"'11 dans la note qU'OH a envoyé. On doit tout faire pour que ce 
corps n'éprouve aucun mouvement rétl'ogl'ade, aucun échec; cclui du géné. 
ra1 Dupont vient après. 
Les affaires de Sarag08se sont au 3 e ordre; celIes de Valence ne sout 
qu.au 4 me . 
Voilà Ie véritable situation des affaires n1ilita.ires du roya\ll11e. 
lie Note b11 the Autlwr.-This calculation was made under the supposition that General 
Avrel had joined Dupont. 


"" 
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.Il parait convenable de forn1er dans l'Arragon une division de 10 à 12 

Jlle hOlnmes que pourra commander Ie gd Verdier. 11 devra corrcspondre 
du.ectement avec l'état major du roi, avec Ie m d Bessi
res (pour s'entendre) 
s,:e.c l
 g& I I?uhe
nle pOl
r se concerter, et avec Ie général de la lIe divisiOl: 
mIlItalre, qtll 

 tIeudra a Bayo}lne, afill de .connaître toujours 13. situation 
de cette frontIcre. Son conuuandement dOlt embrasser la Navarre ct tout 
l' Arragon. 
Alors l'armée sera composée du corps des Pyrõnées Occidentales de In 
division de l'
rragon .<il 
s
 i.nutile d'en fa!re un corps), du corps de 1
 Cata- 
l?gn
 <:0
1pose de trOIS dIvIsions, Y c,omprls celIe du général Reille, et des 
SIX diVISions que forment les corps d observation de la Girollde et des Côtés 
de l'Océan. 
Cela fera à-peu-près 12 divisions réunies, et en outre un certain nombre 
de petites colonnes nlobiles et de garnisons. 


[Dictated by the Emperor Napoleon.] 


No. III. 
NOTE SUR LA POSITION ACTUELLE DE L'AR
IEE EN ESP.AGXE. 


Bayonne, ce 21 Juillet, 1808. 
1 eTe Obsel'vation.-La batnille de 1tledina del Rio Seco a nlis les affaires de 
l'armée dans la meilleure situation. Le maréchal nessiéres ne donne plus 
aucune inquiétude, et toutes les sollicituc1es doivent se tourner du cðté du 
général Dupont. 
2 e Observation.-Dans Ia position actuelle des affaires, l'armée Françaiso 
occupe Ie centre; l'ennemi, un grand nombre de points de la circonférence. 
3 me Obse1'vation.-DfillS une guerre de cette nature, il faut du sang froirl, 
de la patience, et du calcnl, et il ne faut pas épuiser les troupes en fausses 
Inarches et contremarches; il ne faut pas Cl'oire, quand on a fait uI1'e 
fausse lnarche de trois à quatre jours, qu'on l'ait réparée par une contre- 
ruarche: c'est ordinairenlent deux fa.ntes au lieu d'une. - 
4 me Obscrvation.-Toutes les opérations de l'nrnlée ont réussies jusqu'à 
cette heure, antant qu'elles devaient rénssir. Le genéral Dupont s'est n1ain- 
tenu au-delà des mOlltagnes, et dans Ie bassin de l' Andalousie; trois fois il 
n défait les insurgés. Le n1aréchall\Ioncey a defait les insurgés à 'Valence; 
il n'a pas pu prendre la vine, ce qui est une chose qui n'cst pas extraordi- 
naire. Peut-être eût-on pu Jésirer qu'il eût pu se camper à une journeé de 
la ville, COlnn1e a fa.it Ie général Dupont; mais, enfin, qu'il soit à nne jour- 
l1ée ou à cinq, conlIlle à Saint Clémente, la ditférence n'est pas trés grandee 
En Arragon, on a battu sur tons les points, et dans toutes les circonstances, 
l'enneIni, et porté Ie décourageInent partout. Saragosse n'a pas été pris ; 
il est nujourd'hui cerné; et une ville de 40 à 50 lnille âmes, défendue pal' un 
1110UVeIuent populaire, ne se prend qu'avec du ten1ps et de la patie
c
. Les 
histoires des gnerl'es sont pleines des catastrophes les plus conslderables 
pour avoir brusqué et s'ètre enfourré 
ans les ru
s é

'<?ites d.es villes. ,1:'ex- 
ample de Buenos Ayres, et des 12 Inilles AngIals d elIte qUI Y ont perl, en 
est une preuve. , 
õ me Obsel'vation.-Ainsi Ia position de l'arluée est bonne, Ie marechal 

Ioncey étant à Saint Clémente, ou environ, et les gé
éraux Gobert. et "y e - 
del réunis au génõral Dupont en Andalonsie; co sora1t une faute. a mOlns 
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d'incidens et d'un emploi immédiat à donner à ces troupes dans un autre 
point, que de concentrer toutes Ies troupes trop près de Madrid. L'incerti- 
tude des événemens du maréchal Bessières, et les 25 chances qu'il avoit 
contre Iui sur cent, pouvaient déterminer à faire arrêter In marche de toutes 
les troupes qui s'éloignaient de Ia capitale, afin que les colonnes pussent 
être rappellées à 1\ladrid si Ie maréchal Bessières était battu, et pussent arri- 
veI' dans cette ville avant l'ennemi; mais ce serait une faute si on eût fait 
rétrograder ces colonnes, et si on eût agi comme si Ie maréchal Bessièl'f's 
avait été battu, Iorsque quelques jours avant on agissait comme si l'arméc 
de Galice n'existait pas. 500 chevaux et 1800 hommes d'infanterie dirig{.s 
sur Valladolid étaient tous ce qu'il fallait. Si cette colonne était pal';t.ie 
trois jours plutôt, eUe y serait arrivé Ie 15. Le n1aréchal Bessiéres a ét.Ô 
vainqueur, et avait pour être vainqueur 75 chances contre 25; mais In fa- 
tigue qu'on a donné à l'arlnée, et Ies n10uvernens rétrogrades qu'on a ol'dou- 
né inutilement, puisque même Ie maréchal Bessières battu, on avait 8 à 10 
jours pour réunir l'armée, ont fait un Inal n10ral et physique. 11 faut espé- 
reI' que Ie nouvelle de la victoire arrivée à tenlps aura mis l'état major à 
]nême d'arrêter tout mouvement sur 
Madrid, et que chaque colonne se trou- 
vere plus près d1.1 point oÙ elle doit se trouver. . 
û me Observation.-Dans Ia situation actuelle des affnires, Ie plus irnpor- 
taut de tous est Ie général Dupont. On doit Iui envoyer Ie reste de la divi- 
sion Gobert, et employer d'autres troupes pour maintenir Ia communication; 
il faut tenir Ia tête de Ia division du maréchal l\Ioncey sur Saint Clérnente, 
et menaCeI' toujours Ia province de Valence. Si Ie maréchal Bessières a 
battu sans effort et avec peu de perte l'armée de Galice, et a eu rnoins de 
huit milles hommes engagés, i1 n'ya pas de doute qu'avec 20 milles la géné- 
ral Dupont De culbute tout ce qu'il a devant lui. 
7 me Obse1'vation.-La brigade du général Rey rend à l'arlllée plus qu'elle 
n'a perdu par Ie détachement qui a été fait sur Valladolid. Toutes les proba- 
bilités humaines sont que Ie luaréchal Bessières n'a plus besoin d'aucun ren- 
fort, du moins pour être maître de toute Ia Castille et du royaume de Léon. 
Ce n'est que Iorsqu'on aura reçu Ia nouvelle de ce qu'il aura fait à Béné- 
vente et à Léon qu'on pourra décider s'il doit nttaquer Ia Galice. 
sme Ob
ervation.-Le général Verdie!', en Arragon, a cerllé Saragosse: 
Ie 14 eme et Ie 44 eme de ligne partent demain pour s'y rendre. Les partis 
Français vont jusqu'à nloitié chemin de Lerida, de Barbastro, et de Jaca. 
Dans dix jours toute l'artillerie sera arrivée. Cette belle et bonne brigade 
de troupes de Iigne porte à près des quinze mille hOll1rnes l'armée du géné- 
ral Verdier. II est probable que Saragosse tombera bientôt, et que Ies deux 
tiers de ces 15 mille hommes deviendront disponibles. 
g eme Ob.
ervation.-Ainsi Ie corps du lnaréchal Bessièl'es a pris l'offen- 
sive, il est dépuis sa victoire renforcé de Ia brigade Lefebre et de Ia brigade 
Gaulois; il est done dans Ie cas de conserver l'offensive. Le corps du géné- 
ral Verdier en Arragon a battu partout Ies insurgés, fL cerné la ville avec 
des forces beaucoup moindres; il vient d'être considérab]ement renforcé; 
ainsi il pent donner tIne nouvelle activité aux opérations du siège, et con- 
server son activité offensive sur les deux rives de l'Ebre. La corps de Cata- 
logne a joliment agi, ayant pour point d'appui Barcelonne, Ia jonction 
sera faite aujourd'hui ou demain devant Géronne, avec Ie géll 1 Reille. 
loeme Ob,
ervation.- Voilà pour les trois corps d'arn1ée situés dn côté de 
In France. La comn1unication de J\ladrid avec Ia France est importante 
BOllS tous les points de vue. II faut done que les colollues qui viennent 
d'être organisées à Burgos, et à Vitoria et qui seront journellcment renfor- 
céea et augmentées, soient Iaissées dans ces stations. 
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Ci-joint In note de la formation de ces colonnes. EHes sont presque toutes 
composées de 3 eme bataillons et de conscrits, mais avec de bong cadres; 15 
à 20 jours de stations à Burgos et à Vitoria les ll1ettront à-peu-près à l'éeole 
de battaillon. Ce serait une très grande faute que de rappeller trop tôt ees 
troupes pour en renforeer Ies ('adres prineipaux; il faut attendre jusqu'à ee 
qu'on ait pu les rem placer à Vitoria et à Burgos par de nouvelJes troupes. 
11 erne Observation.-Il n'y a done rien à craindre du còté du maréchal 
Bessières, ni dans Ie nord de Ia Castine, ni dans Ie royaume de Léon. 
II n'y a rien à craindre en Arragon; Saragosse tombera un jour plus tôt 
on un jour plus tard. 
II n'y a rien à craindre en Catalogne. 
II n'y a rien à úraindl'e pour les communications de Burgos à Bayonne, 
moyennant les deux colonnes organisées dans ees deux villes, et qui seront 
renforcées. S'il y avait des événemens en Biscaye, la force qui 
e réunit à 
Bayonne, formant une réserve, seroit suffisante pour mettre tout en ordre. 
S'il arrive à Burgos quelque événement trop considérable pour que la 
colonne mobile qui est à Burgos puisse y mettre ordre, Ie maréehal Bessières 
ne sera pas assez loin pour ne pouvoir faire un détachement, 
Le général t.lonthion a la surveillance de toutes les Biscayes. Le général 
Bonnet à Burgos est chargé de maintenir la communication de Vitoria avec 
Ie maréehal Bessières et avec l\Iadrid. 11 est néeessaire que ces deux géné- 
raux correspondent, tous les jours entr'eux et avee Ie général Drouet, qui est 
laissé en réserve à Bayonne, de ll1ême que Ie gén I Verdier de Saragosse et 
Ie gén I Dagou1t de Pampelune doivent correspondre tous les jours avec Ie 
général Drouet à Bayonne, et a vee :Madrid, par Ie cunal ùe Bayonne et de 
Vitoria; jusqu'à ce que les communications direetes soient rétablies, un 
co
rrier partant de :Madrid peut se rendre par Vitoria, Tolosa, Pampelune, 
devant Saragosse. Le seul point important done aujourd'hui est Ie 
énéral 
Dupont. Si l'ennemi parvenait jan1ais à s'emparer des défiles de la Sierra 
:rrforena, il serait difficile de l'en chasseI'; il faut done renforcer Ie gén I Du- 
pont, de manière qu'il ait 25 mille hommes, eompris ce qu'il faudra pour 
gardeI' les passages des 11lontagnes, et une partie du chemin de La ßlnnehe. 
II pourra disposer les troupes de manière que Ie jour oÙ il vondra attaquer, 
la brigade de deux à trois ll1ilIe hommes, destinée à gardeI' les montagnes, 
arri\,tj au camp du gén 1 Dupont à marches forcées, et soit sneeessivemf'nt 
rmnplacée par les colonnes qui seraient en arrière, de sorte qne Ie g(>n l Du- 
pont nit pour Ie jour de la bataille plus de 23 n}ille hOlnn1es à D1cttre en 
ligne. 
'-Une fois qu'on aura bien battu l'ennemi, une partie des troupes se dissi- 
pera, et selon que la victoire sera plus ou moins décidée, on pourra faire 
continuer Je 1110Uyement à d'autres troupes sur Ie général Dupont. 
12 erne Obserl'atiúl1.-Saragosse pris, on aura des troupes disponible, soit 
pour renforcer l'armée de Catalogne, soit pour n1areher sur Valence de con- 
cert avee Ie maréehal l\Ioneey, Eoit pour renforcer Ie Inaréchal Bessières et 
marcher en Galice, si apl'ès la victoire qu'il ß ùéjà remporté, et celle qu'il 
remportel'a à Léon, il ne croit pas assez fort pour s'y porter d'abord. 
13 eme Observation.-Il serait important de choisir deux points intermé- 
diaires entre Andujar et :Madrid, pour pouyoir y laisser garnison permanente, 
un cOlnnlandant, un dépôt de em-touches, munitions, canons, nlagasins de 
biscuit, des fours, du farine, et un hôpital, de sorte que de 3 à 400 homme
 
défendent Ie magasin et l'hopital contre tout une insurrection. II est diffi- 
cile de eroire qu'il n'y nit point quelque château ou donjon, pouvant étre 
retranché promptement et propre à cela. C\3st pal' ce seul moyen qu'on 
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peut raccourcir Ia Iigne d'opération, et être sûr d'avoir to utes les trois on 
quatre grandes marches, une manutention et un point de repose 
14 eme Observation.-En résumé, Ie partage de l'armée paraît devoir ètre 
ceIui-ci: 
Corps de Catalogne, tel qu'il existe à-peu-près.. 20,000 he. 
Corps d'Arragon, tel qu'il existe à-peu-près, 15 n)ille bommes, 
jusqu'à ce que Saragosse soit prit. .. 15,000 
Corps du maréchal Bessières, ce qu'il a à-peu-près 17,000 
Co]onne de Burgos 2,000 
Colonne de Vitoria 2,000 
Garnison de St. Sébastien . 1,500 
Corps d'Aranda 1,000 


Total du corps du marl Bessières . 24,000 hell 
Après la prise de Saragosse, lorsque les affaires de Catalogne seront un 
peu appaisées, on pourl'a, selon les circonstances, ou renforcer le maréchal 
Bessières 1 ou renforcer Ie général Dupont, ou entreprendl'e l'opération de 
Valence. 
Aujourd'hui, Ie seni point qui Inenace, où il faut pronlptement avoir un 
succés, c'est du cõté du gélléral Dupont, avec 25 IHille hommes, infanterie, 
cavalerie, et artillerie comprise: il a beaucoup plus qu'il De faut pour avoir 
de grands l'ésultats; à la rigueur, avec 21 n1Ïlle hommes présens sur Ie 
champ de battaille, i1 peut hardiment prendre l'offensive, il ne sera pas 
battu, et il aura pour lui plus de 80 chances. 


[Dictated by Napoleon.] 


No. IV. 


NOTE SUR LES AFFAIRE'S D'ESPAGNE,. 


St. Oloud, ce 30 Aoút, 1808. 
1 ere Observation.-Dans la position de l'aru1ée d'Espagne on a à craindre 
d'être attaqué sur Ia droite par l'armée de Galice, sur Ie centre par l'armée 
venant de .l\Iadrid, sur la gauche par l'armée venant de Saragosse et de V fi- 
lence. Ce serait une grande faute que de laisser l'armée de Saragosse et de 
Valence prendre position à Tudela. 
Tudela doit être occupé, parceque c'est une position honorable, et 
1ilagro 
une position obscure. 
Tudela est sur les communications de Pampelune, a un beau pont en 
pierre, et est l'aboutissant d'un canal sur Saragosse. C'est une position 
offensive sur Saragosse telle que l'ennemi ne peut pas Ia négliger; cette 
position seule couvre la Navarre. En gardant Tudela, on garde une grande 
quantit.é de bateaux, qui nous 8cront bientôt nécessaires pour Ie siège de 
Saragosse. 
Si l'ennemi était lI)aître de Tudela, toute Ia Navarre s'insurgerait, l'enne- 
D1i pourrait arriveI' à Estella, en négligeant Ia position de .l\lilagro et en 
coupant la con1ffiunication avec Pan1pelune. 
D'Estella il serait sur Tolosa; il y serait sans donner Ie temps de fa ire les 
dispositions convenables; il n'est pas à craindre, fiU contraire, que l'ennemi 
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fasse aucune opération sur Pampelune; tant que nous aurons Tudela, il 
serait lui-même coupé sur Saragosse. 
Le général qui conlmande à Tudela peut couvrir les hauteurs de redoutes ; 
si c'cst une armée d'insurgés, s'en approcher et la battre, la tenir constam- 
rnent sur la défensive par les reconnoissances et ses mouvemens sur Sara- 
gosse. 
Et si, au lieu de cela, une partie de l'armée de ligne Espagnole marchait sur 
Tudela, Ie général Français repassera I'Ebre s'il y est forcé, disputel'a Ia ter- 
rein sur Pampelune, et donnera Ie temps au général en chef de l'armée Fran- 
çaise de prendre ses mesures. Ce corps d'observation remplira alol's son 
but, et aucune opération prompte sur Tolosa ni Estella n'est à craindl'e. 
Au lieu qu'en occupant la. position de l\Iilagro, l'ennemi sera à Estella, Ie 
ll1ême jour qU'OIl l'apprendra au quartier-généra1. Si on occupe Tudela, il 
faut s'y aider de redoutes, et s'y établir, n'y conserver aucune espèce d'em- 
barras, et les tenir tous dans Pampelune. Si l'ennemi l'occupe, il faut l'en 
chasser, et s'y établir; car dans l'ordre défensif, ce serait une gran de faute, 
qui entraînerait de fâcheuses conséquences. 
2 e Observation.-La position de Burgos était égalemellt importante à 
tenir, comme ville de haute réputation, conlme centre de communication et 
de rapports. 
De là des partis non seulement de ca valerie, mais encore de deux ou de 
trois nÚlle hommes d'infanterie, et même quatre ou cinq mille hommes en 
échelons, peuvent poster les premières patrouilles d'hussards dans toutes les 
directions jusqu'à deux marches, et parfaitement inforlnés de tout ce qui se 
fait, en instruire Ie quartier-général, de manière que si l'ennemi se présente 
en force sur Burgos, le
 différentes divisions puissent à temps s'y porter' 
pour Ie soutenir et livreI' la bataille, ou si cela n'est pas jugé con venable, 
éclairer les lllouvemens d'lennemi, lui laisser croire qu'on veut se porter sur 
Burgos, et pouvoir ensuite faire sa retraite pour se porter ailleurs. 
Un corps de 12 à 15 mille hommes ne prend-il pas 20 positions dans la 
journée au seul commandement d'un aqjutant major 
 et nos troupes seraient- 
eUes devennes des levées en masse, qu'il faudroit placer 15 jours d'avance 
dans les positions où on voudroit qu'elles se battent 
 
Si cela eût été jugé ainsi, Ie corps du maréchal Be!:)sières eût pris la posi- 
tion de l\lil'anda ou de Briviesca; mais lorsque l'ennemi est encore à :\ladrid, 
lorsqu'on ignore où est l'armée de Galice, et qu'on a Ie soupçon que les re- 
belles pourront employer une partie de leurs efforts contre Ie Portugal, 
prendre, au lieu d'une position menaçante, offensive, honorable, comme Bur- 
gos, une position honteuse, borgne comme Trevino, c'est dire à l'ennemi, 
" V ous n'avez rien à craindre; portez vous ailleurs; nous avons fait nos dis- 
positions pour aIleI' plus loin, ou bien nous avons choisi un champ de bataille 
pour nous battre; venez ici, vous ne craignez pas d'être inquiétés." 
Iais 
que fera Ie général Français, si l'on marche demain sur Burgos 
 laissera-t-il 
prendl'e par 6000 insurgés la citadelle de cette ville, ou si les Fl'ançais ont 
lais::;és garnison dans Ie château (car on ignore 18 position et Ia Aituation de 
l'armée), comn1ent une garnison de 4, 6, ou 800 hommes se retira-t-elle danB 
une si vaste plaine 
 Et dès lors c'est comme s'illl'y avoit rien: l'enllemi 
maître de cette citadelle, on ne la reprendra plus. 
Si, au contraire, on veut gardeI' la citadelle, on veut done Ii vrer bataille 
à l'ennemi; car cette citadelle ne peut pas tenir plus de trois jours; et si on 
vent livreI' bataille à l'ennemi, pourquoi Ie mal Bessières abandolllle-t-il Ie 
terrein où on vent livrer bataille 
 
Ces dispositions pal'aissent mal raisonnées, et quand l'ennemi marchera OIl 
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fera essuyer à l'arlnée un affront qui démoralisera les troupes, n'y ellt-il que 
des corps légers Ull des insurgés qui Inarchassent. 
En résunlé, la position de Burgos devait être gardée; tous les jours à trois 
heures du matin on devait être sous les arlnes, et à une heure du Inatin il 
devait partir des reconnaissances dans toutes les directions. On devait 
ainsi recueillil' des nouvelles à buit ou dix lieues à la ronde, pour qu'on 
petlt prendre ensuite Ie parti que les circonstances illdiq ueraient. 
C'est la pren1Ïère fois qu'il arrive à une arnlée de quitter toutes les posi- 
tions offensives, pour se rnettre dans de mauvaises positions défensives, 
d'avoir rail' de choisir des champs de bataille, lorsque réloignement de 
l'ennmni, les mille et une combinaisons différentes qui peuvent avoil' lieu, ne 
laissent point la probabilité de prévoir si la bataille aura lieu à Tudela, 
entre Tudela et I
anlpelune, entre Soria et l'Ebre, ou entre Burgos et 
Ii- 
randa. 
La l)osition de Burgos, tenue en force et d'une manière offensive, menace 
Palencia, Valladolid, Aranda, 
Iadrid même. II faut avoil' longtemps fait In. 
guerre pour la concevoir; il faut avoir entrepris un grand nonlbre d'opéra- 
t.ions offe-qfves pour savoir COll1me Ie moindre événement ou indice encou- 
rage ou decourage, dècide une opération ou une autre. 
En deux nlots, si 15 mille insurgés entrent dans Burgos, se l"etranchent 
dans la ville, et occupent Ie château, il faut calculer nne nlarche de plusieurs 
jOUl'S pour pouvoir s'y poster et reprendl'e la ville; ce qui ne sera pas sans 
quelque inconvénient; si pendant ce tmnps-Ià 1a véritable attaque est sur 
Logroño ou Pampelulle, on aura fait des contremarches inutiles, qui auront 
fatigué l'armée: et enfin, si l'ennetni occupe Logroño, Tudela, et Burgos, 
l'arrnée Française serait dans une triste et mauvaise position. 
Quand on tient à Burgos de Ill. cavalel'ie sans infanterie, n'est-ce pas dire à 
l'ennemi qu'on ne vent pas y tenir; n'est-ce pas l'engager à y venir? Bur- 
gos a une grande influence dans Ie monde par son nom, dans la Castille pal'- 
ceque c'en est Ia capitale, dans les opérations parcequ'elle donne une com- 
lnnnication directe avec St. Ander. II n'est pas pet'mis à 300 lieues, et 
n'ayant pas nlême un état de situation de l'armée, de prescrire ce qu'on doit 
faire; n1ais on doit dire que si aUCUlle fórce 11lajeure ne l'empêche, il fant 
occuper Burgos et Tudela. 
Le corps détaché de Tudela a son nl0UVeInent assuré sur Pampelune, a le 
rÔle de gardeI' Ia Navarre, a ses ennemis à tenir en échec, Saragosse et tous 
les insurgès. II était plus que suffisant pour surveiller Tudela, l'Ebre, et 
Pan1pelune, pour dis
iper les l'assemblemens s'il n'y avait que des insurgés, 
contenil'l'ennemi, donneI' des renseignelnens, et retarder la marche sur Pam- 
pelune. Si, au lieu des insurgés. c'est l'armée ennemie qui marche de ce 
côté, il suffit encore pour donner Ie temps à l'armée de Burgos, à celle de 
lUiranda, de marcher réunie avec 36 mille hommes, soit pour prendre l'offen- 
8ive, 80it pour prendre en flanc l'ennemi qui marche sur Pampelune, soit pour 
se replier et rentrer dans la Navarre, si tOllte l'armée ennemie avait pris cette 
direction" 
Si ces observations paraissent bonnes et qu'on les adopte, que l'ennemi 
n'ait encore nlontré aucun plan, il faut que Ie général qui commande Ie c()rps 
de Saragosse fasse construire quelques redoutes autonI' de Tudela, pour favo- 
riser ses champs de bataille, réunisse des vivres de to us les cðtés, et soit là 
dans une position offensive sur Saragosse en maintenant sa cOlnmunication 
avec Logroño par sa droite, mais au moins par la rive gauche de I'Ebre. II 
faut que Ie maréchal Bessières, avec tout son corps, renforcé de la cavalerie 
légère, soit campé dans Ie bois près Burgos, la citadelle bien occupée; que 
tous les hôpitaux, les dépôts, les embarl"as soient au delà de l'Ebre j qu'il soit 
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là en position de manæuvre, tous les jours, à trois beures du matin, sous ]{lS 
armes, jusqu'au retour de toutes les reconnaissances, et éclairant Ie pays dans 
]a plus grande étendue; que Ie corps du mal .:\Ioncey Boit à :Miranda et à 
Briviesca, tous ses embarras et hôpitaux derrière Vitoria, tOl
jours en bataille 
avant Ie jour, et envoyant des reconnaissances sur Soria et les autres direc- 
tions de l'ennemi. 
II ne faut pas perdre de vue que les corps des rnarécbanx Bessières et 

Ioncey devant ètre réunis, il faut se lier Ie luoins possible avec Logroño, et 
cependant considérer Ie corps du général Lefebre comlne un corps détaché, 
que a une ligne d'opération particulière sur Pampelune et un rôle 8éparé; 
vouloir conserver Tudela cOlume une partie contigue de Ia }igne, c'est se dis- 
séminer beaucoup. Enfin, faire la guerre, c'est à dire, avoir des nouvelles 
par les ciu'és, les alcaldes, les chefs de convent, les principaux propriétaires, 
les postes: on sera alors parfaitement informé. 
Les reconnaissances qui tous les jours se dirigeront du côté de Soria, de 
Burgos, sur Palencia, et du côté d' Aranda, peuvent fornler tous lesjours trois 
postes d'interception, trois rapports d'homrues arrètés, qu'on traitm'a bien, et 
qu'on relachera quand ils auront donné les renseigneIl1enS qu'on désire. On 
verra alors venir l'ennmui, on pourra réunir toutes ses forces, lui dérober Jes 
nlarches, et tOll1ber sur ses fiancs au lllonlent où il Inéditera un projet 
offensif. 
3 me Observation.-L'al'mée Espagnole d'Andalousie était pen n Olubre use. 
Toutes les Gazettes Anglaises, et les rapports de l'officier Anglais qui était au 
camp, nous Ie prouvent. L'inconcevable ineptie du général Dupont, sa pro- 
fonde ignorance des calcub d'ull général en chef, son tâtonnement, l'ont perdu: 
18 mille hommes ont posé les armes, six mille senlement se son t battus, et 
encore ces 6000 honlmes que Ie gén I Dupont a fait battre à la pointe dn jour, 
nprès les avoir fait luarcher toute la uuit, étaient un contre trois. :Malgré 
tout cela, l'ennen1Ï s'est si ll1al battu, qu'il n'a pas fait un prisollllier, pris une 
pièce de canon, gagné un pouce de terrein, et l' armée de Dupont est restée 
intacte dans sa position: ce qui sans doute a été une lllalheur; car il eÎlt 
nlieux vaIn que cette division eût été luise en déroute, éparpillée, et détruite, 
puisque les divisions Vedel et Dufour, au lieu de se rendre par Ia capitula- 
tion, auraient fait leur retraite. Comment ces deux divisions ont-elles été 
c0l11prises dans In capitulation? c'est par la lâcheté insultante et l'imbécilité 
des hommes qui ont négocié, et qui porteront sur l'éclJftffaud la peine de c
 
grand crime national. 
Ce que l'on vient de dire prouve que les Espagnoles ne sont pas à craindre; 
toutes les forces Espagnoles ne sont pas capables de culbuter 25 mille Fran- 
çais, dans une position raisonnable. 
Depuis Ie 12 jusqu'au 19, Ie général Dupont n'a fait que des bétises, 
t 
ll1algré tout cela, s'il n'a vait pas fait la faute de se séparer de 'T edel, et qu'iJ 
eût luarché avec lui,les Espagnols auraient été battus et culbutés. A 1,1 
guerre les hOlnmes ne Bout rien, c'est un hOll1llle qui est tout. Jusqu'à cett 
heur'e nous n'aVOllS trouvé ces exenlples que dans l'histoire de nos ennemis 
aujourd'hui, il est fâcheux que DOUS puissions les trouver dans la notre. 
Dne rivière, fût-el1e aussi large que In. Vistule, aussi rapide qne le Danub, 
à son embouchure, n'est rien si on n'a des débouchés sur l'autre rive, et un. 
tête prompte à reprendre l'offensive. Quant à l'Ebre, c'est moins que rien 
on ne la regarde que comme une trace. 
Dans toutes ces observations, on a parlé dans Ia position OÙ se trouvail 
l'armée du 20 au 26, lorsqu'elle n'avait nulle part nouvelle de l'ennemi. 
Si on continue à ne prendre aucune mesnre pour Rvoir des nouvelles, 01 
n'apprendra que l'armée de ligne Espagnole est arrivée sur Tude]a et Pamp
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lune, qu'elle est sur lesco
munications, sur Tolosa, que lOl'squ'elle y sera dfj:.\ 
rendue. On a fait connaÎtre dans In núte précédente comment on faisait à 
la guerre pour avoir des nouvelles. Si la position de Tudela est occupée 
par l'ennemi, on ne voit pas que l'Ebre soit tenable. Comment a-t-on évacué 
'rudela, Iorsqu'on avait mandé dans des notes précédentes qu'il fallait garder 
ce point, et que l'opinion même des généraux qui venaient de Saragosse 
était d'occuper cette importante position 
 


[Dict
ted by Napoleon,] 


No. V. 


NOTE SUR LES AFFAIRES D.ESPAGNE. 


St. Oloud, Août, 1808. 
1 ere Observation.-Tudela est important sous plusieurs points de vue: il a 
un pont sur l'Ebre, et protège parfaitement la Navarre '; c'est lé point d'in- 
tersection du canal qui va à Saragosse. . 
Les convois d'artillerie et de vivres mettent pour se rendre de Pampelune 
à Tudela trois jours, de Tudela à Saragosse trois jours. Mais en se servant 
du canal, on va de Tudela à Saragosse en 14 heures. Lorsque donc les vivres, 
les hôpitaux, sont à Tudela, c'est con1me s'ils étaient à Saragosse. 
La première opération que doit faire l'armée lorsqu'elle reprendra son sys- 
tème d'offensif, et qu'elle sera forte de tous ses moyens, ce doit être d'investir 
et de prendre Saragosse; et si cette ville résiste comme eIle l'
 fait la pre- 
miére fois, en donneI' un exemple qui retelltisse dans toute l'Espagne. 
Une vingtaille de pièces de 12'de canlpagne, une vingtaine d'obusiers de six 
pièces de campagne, une douzaine de mortiers, et une douzaine de pièces de 
16 et de 24, parfaitement approvisionées, seront nécessaires, ainsi que des 
mineurs pour remplir ce but.' . 
II n'est aucun de ces bouches à feu qui doive consommer son appro vision- 
Dement de campagne. . 
Un approvisionnement extraordinaire de 80 n1ille coups de canon, bombes 
ou obus, parait nécessaire pour prendre cette ville. 
II faudrait done, pour ne pas retarder la Iuarche de la grande armée, 15 
jours avant qu'elle ne puisse arrivel', commencer Ie transport de Pampelune 
à Tudela, et que dans les 48 heures après l'investissement de Saragosse, 
l'artillel'ie y arrivât sur des bâteaux, de rnanière que quatre jours après on 
pût commencer trois attaques à Ia fois, et avoir cette vine en peu de jours, 
ce qui serait une partie des succès, en y employant 25 à 30 nlille hommes, 
ou plus s'il était nécessaire. 
On suppose que, si l'ennemi a pris position entre 
fadrid et Burgos, il aura 
été battu. 
II faut donc occupel' Tudela. Ce point est tellement important,qu'il serait 
à désirer qu'on pût employer un Inois à Ie fortifier et à s'y retrancher, de 
manière qu'un millier d'hommes avec 8 à 10 pièces de canon s'y trouvassent 
en sûreté et à l'abri de toutes les insurrections possibles. II ne faut pas sur- 
tout souffrir que les révoltés s'y retranchassent; ce serait deux sièges au 
lieu d'un; et i1 serait impossible de prendre Saragosse avant d'avoir Tudela, 
à cause du canal. 
On trouvera ci
oint des observations du colonel Lacoste sur Tudela; 
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pnisque les localités empêchent de penser à Ie fortifier, il eût été utile de 
l'occuper au lieu de 
lilagro, qui n'aboutit à rien. 
2 e . Soria n'est je crois qu'à deux petites marches des positions actuelles 
de l'armée. Cette ville s'est constamment mal cOInportée. U ne exnédition 
qui se porterait sur Soria, la désarmerait, en prendrait une trentain
 d'hOIn- 
rnes des pIns consid.érables, qu'on enverrait en France pour ôtages, et qui 
enfin lui ferait fournir des vivres pour l'nrmée, serait d'un bon effete 
3 me . Une troisième opératioll qui serait utile serait l'occupation de St. 
Ander. II serait bien avantageux qu'elle pût se fa ire par la route directe 
de Bilbao à St. Ander. 
4 me . II faut s'occupei. de désarlner Ia Biscaye et Ia Navarre; c'est un point 
important; tout Espagnol pris les armes à la main doit étre fusillé. 
II faut veiller sur la fabrique d'armes de Placencia, ne point laisser tra- 
vailler les ouvriers pour les rebelles. 
Le fort de Pancorvo do it être armé et fortifié avec la plus grande activité. 
II doit y avoir dans ce fort des fours, des magasins de bouches et de guerre. 
Situé presqu'à mi-chemin de BayoJ?ne à ltladrid, c'est un poste intcrmédiaire 
pour l'armée, et un point d'appui pour les opérations de la Galice. 
11 y a dans l'armée plus de généraux qu'il n'en faut: deux seraient néces- 
saires au corps qui était sous Saragossc. Les généraux de division La 
Grange, Belliard, et Grandjean sont sans emploi, et tons trois bons généraux. 
II faut renvoyer Ie plus pl'omptement possible, le régiment et Ie génél'al 
Portugais pour joindre leurs corps à Grenoble, oÙ il doit se former. 
õ me . On ne discutera pas ici si la ligne de l'Ebre est bonne, si eUe a la 
configuration requise pour être défendue avec avantage. 
On discutera encore moins si on eût pn ne pas évacuer 1\fadrid, conserver 
la ligne du Duero, ou prendre une position qui eût couvert Ie siège de Sara- 
gosse et eût permis d'attendre que cette ville fût prise; toutes ces questions 
sout oisenses. 
N ous nous contenterons de dire, puisqu'on a pris la ligne de l'Ebre, que 
les troupes s'y dissons et s'y reposent, qu'elle a au moins l'avantage qne lcl 
pays est plus sain, étant plus élevé, et qu'on peut y attendre que les cha- 
leurs soient pas13eés. 
II faut surtout ne point quitter cette ligne sans avoir un projet déterminé, 
qui ne laisse aucune incertitude dans les opérations à suivre. Ce serait Ull 
grand malheur de quitter cette 1igne pour être ensuite obligé de la reprendre. 
A ]a guerre les trois quarts sout des affaires morales; 130 balance des forces 
réelles n'est que pour un autre quart. 
6 me . En gardant la ligne de l'Ebre il faut que Ie général ait bien prévn 
toute ce que l'ennemi peut faire dans tons les hypothèses. 
L'ennenlÍ peut se présenter devant Burgos, partir de Soria, et marcher 
sur Logl'oñO, ou, en partant de Saragosse, se porter sur Estella, et menacer 
ainsi Tolosa. II faut, dans toutes ces hypothèses, qu'il n'y ait point un long- 
temps perdu en délibérations, qu'on puisse se ployer de sa droite à sa gauche, 
et de sa gauche à sa droite, sans faire aucun sacrifice: car dans les manæu- 
vres combinèes, les tâtonnemens, l'irrésolution qui naissent des nouvelles 
contradictoires qui se succèdent rapidement, conduisent à des malheurs. 
Cette diversion de Saragosse sur Tolosa est une des raisons qui a 1ong- 
temps fait penseI' que la position de Tudela devait être gardée, soit sur la 
ri ve droite, soit avec la faculté de repasser sur 1a rive gauche. Elle es
 
offensive sur Saragosse, elle previent à temps de tous les mouveluens qUI 
l)ourraien t se faire de ce côté. 
7 me . Une observation qu'il n'est pas ho1'S de propos de faire ici c'est, que 
l'ennemi, qui a intérét de masquer ses forces, en cachant Ie véritable pOInt 
21 
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c1e Bon attaque, opère de manière que le coup qu'il veut porter n'est ja1nais 
indiqué d'une manière positive, et Ie général ne pent d
viner que par la con- 
naiss ance bien approfondie de sa position, et ]a nlanière dont il fait entrer 
son systèmo offensif, pour protéger et garantir son systèlue défensif. 
8 me . On n'a point de renseignemens sur ce que fa.it l'ennemi. On dit ton- 
jours qu'on ne pent pas avoir des nouvelles, cornIne si cette position était 
cxtraordinaire dans une arn1ée, COHlme si on trouvait ordinairement de
 
cspions. 11 faut en Espagne, COlnme partout ailleurs, en voyer des parties 
qui enlèvent tantôt Ie curé ou l'alcalc1e, tantôt un chef de convent on Ie maî- 
tre de poste, et surtout toutes les lettres; quelqnefois Ie maîtl'e de la poste, 
aux douanes, ou celni qui en fait les fouctions ; on les met aux arrêts jusqu'à ce 
qu'ils parlent, en les faisant interroger deux fois par jour, on les garde en 
tage, et on les charge d'en voyer des piétons, et de donner des nouvelles. 
Qnand on saura prendre des mesures de force et de vigueur, on aura des nOll- 
ve!Ies. 
11 faut intercepter tontes les postes, tontes les Iettres. Le senI motif d'avoir 
des nouvelles pent déterlniner à faire un gros détachement de quat.re à cinq 
mille hommes, qui se portent dans nne granJe ville, prennent les lettres à 130 
po
te, se saissisent des citoyens les plus aisés, de leurs lettres, papiers, gazettes, 
_ete. II est hors de doute que 11lênIe dans la ligne des Français les habitans 
Bout tous informés de ce qui se passe: à plus forte raison hors de la ligne. 
Qui eInpêche done, qu'on prenne les hOlllmes lllarquans, et qu'on les renvoye 
ensuite sans les nlaltraiter 
 
II est done de fait, lorsqu'on n'est point dans un désert, et qu'on est da.ns 
un pays penplé, que si Ie gÞntwal n'p
t, rasinstruit, c'est qu'iln'a pas su pren- 
úre les mesures cOlly"enables ponr l'être. 
Les services que les habitans rendent à un général ennemi, ils ne le font 
jarnais par affection, ni nlêIne pour avoil" de l'argent; les plus réels qu'on 
obtient c'cst pour avoir des sauve-gardes, et des protections; c'est ponr con- 
server ses biens, ses jours, sa ville, son lllonastère. 


[The original of the following memoir Is a rough draft, written by King Joseph. It has 
many erasures and interJineations, and was evidently composed to excuse his retreat from 
Madrid. The number of the French troops was undoubtedly greater than is here set down, 
unl
;-)s the infantry alone be meant.] 


No. VI. 


l.orsqu'on a quitté 
Iadrid à la nouyel1e de la a;fectìon d'un corps de 
vingt-deux mille hommes, il y avoit dans :\Iadrid dix sept mille hommes, au 
COl'l-'s du maréchal Bessières qninze 111ille cinq cent, au corps de Saragosso 
0117.0 mine sept cent: l'arll1èe se composait done de quarante-cinq nlille hom- 
Jues; Inais ces trois corps étaiilt distans ent.re eux de près de cent lienes. 
I.Ja. prenlière idée fut tie réunir Ie corps de 
Iadrid à celui de Léon, à Burgos, 
et par suite d'entrer en eornmunication avee celui de Saragosse, avec ]equel 
l'l
tat nIajor ùe ÀlaJrid n'avait jama.is en aucune relation directe, et dont il 
ignorait absolllrnent 13. situation et In. con1posit,ion. 
'Vingt jours après sa sortie de 2\!adl'id Ie roi s'est troll vé à ]a tête d'une 
arm
e de cinquante mille h01nmcs. Le feu de 130 sédition n'a pas pu se com- 
J11uniquer sur lee points parcourus par Ips trois corps d'armée alors l't>unis; les 
conlmunico.tions avec Ia France ont été gardées; l'insurrection de Bilbao a 
été éteinte dans 1e sang de 1200 in
urgés. Pen de .lours nprès, 20,000 d'entre 
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eux réunid à 60 lieues delà, à Tudela, à l'autre ext.rénlité de Ia Iigne, ont été 
(]ispersés et poursnivis rigourensemcnt. Les provinces de Ia Biscaye, de 
Burgos, et Ie royaume de Navarre ont été contenn
. Une organisation in- 
térieure a préparé les moyens de nourrir l'arméfl, d'approvisionner les places 
de Pampelune, St. Sébastien, les forts de Pancorvo et de Burgos, en rendant 
Ie moins insupportable possible à ces provinces cette charge évidernment dis- 
proportionnée à leurs moyens. , 
]Je lllatériel de l'artillerie a été réparé et ll1is en état d 'agir, l'arn1ée réor- 
ganisée, Ies homn1es et les cheva.ux sont aujourd'hui en bOll état. 
C'est ainsi que s'est passé Ie mois d'Août et partie de Septeo1bre. Les ren- 
forts arrivès de France ont à peine indemnisé l'armée des pcrtes qu'elle a 
éprouvées par les Inaladies et Ie siège de Saragosse. 
V oici sa force, et son organisation actuelle: 
Le corps de droite, cOll1manc1é par m r Ie mar a1 Bessières, est forte de 18,000 
hon1mes. 
Celui de gauche, commandé par m r Ie Inar al I\Ioncey, est de ] 8,000 
hommes. 
Celui du centre, aux ordres de m r Ie Inar al K ev, est de onze mille homme8. 
l..a réserve dn roi est de quatre n1ille homme
.* 
Le corps de droite occupe Ie pays depuis Burgos ju
qu'à Pancorvo, et 
Ponte de Lara. 
Le corps de gauche depuis Tudela j nsqu'å Logroño. 
Le corps du centre depuis Logroño jusqu'à Haro. 
IJa réserve 1\Ii randa. 
La nouvel1e position prise par l'armée depuis que les événemens de l'Anda- 
lousie avaient fait présager une guerre réeUe en Espngne, était évidemment 
coml11andée par les simples notions de la saine raison, qui ne pouvait pet'met- 
tre sa séparation à plus de dixjours de marche, de trois corps d'armée, dont 
Ie plus fort n'arrivait pas à 18,000 hommes, au milieu d'une nation de ooze 
millions d'habitans, qui se déclarait ennmni, et se mettait universellement en 
état de guerre. 
Cinquante tnille Français ont pu se tenir avec succès sur une ligne de plus 
de 60 lieues, gardant les deux grandes comn1unications de Burgos et de 
Tudela contre des enneInis qui n'ont pu jusqu'ici porter sur run ou l'autre de 
ces points plus de 25,000 hOlnmes: puisque 15,000 Français pouvaient ètre 
réuni:5 sur l'une ou l'autre de ces deux cOJ11munications principales en 24 
heurs. 
Si les corps d'nl'n1ée dirigés sur l'Espagne devaient arriveI' dan3 Ie ll10is 
de SepteInbre, ce système défensif et offensif à la fois Be continuerait avec 
avantage, puisqu'il tend à refaire l'armée, à attendre celIe qui doit arriveI', 
et continue à I11enaCer l'ennemi; mais illle saurait se prolonger jusqu'au 
mois de N ovembre. L'ennemi n'a pu rcster trois mois sans faire de grands 
})l'ogrès; bientôt il sera en état de prcndre l'offensif avec de grands corps 
organisés, o1éissans à nne administration centrale, qui aura eu Ie temps de 
se former à l\Iadrid. Tout nous annonce que Ie mois d'Octobre est une de 
ces époques décisives qui donne à celui qui sait s'en emparer In priorité des 
1110uvemens et des snccès dout ]a progression est incalculable. 
Quel est Ie parti à prendre dans In position OÙ se trouve l'armée, et nvee 
l'assurance qu'elle a de voir entrer en Espagne dans Ie D10is de K ovembre 
deux cent mille Français? 
Six manièrcs de voir se présentent à l'esprit. 


" On ne comprend pas dans ce
 calcu]s les garnisons de Pampelune, St. Sébasticn, Vltoria, 
Tolosa, Bilbao, &c.: il n'est pas queðtion non plus de l'al'mée de Catalogne. 
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lere. D'essaver de rester encore dans l'état où l'on est. 
Ce systènle "est évidemnlellt insoutenable. De Tudela à Burgos et à Bil- 
bao il y a plus de GO lieues. L'ennetni poul'ra attaquer la gauche de cette 
ligne avec quarante mille hommes, la droite avec quarante mine honlmes, Ie 
centre ayec des forces égaIes. Tudela et ]a Navarre jusqu'à Logroño de- 
111andent 25,000 homnles ponr être défendues. Burgos ne peut être défendue 
que par une nrmée en état de résister aux forces réunis de M
L Blakp., 
Cuesta, qui peuvent présenter 80,000 hornmes. II est douteux que les 
20,000 bayonettes qu'il serait possible tie leur présenter puissent les battJ'e 
complèten1C1lt. Si Ie succès est douteux, ces 20,000 hommes seront harceIés 
par les insurgés, qui pourront alors soulever les trois provinces, les séparer 
totaIernent d'avec Ie corps de gauche et de Ia France. 
2 de . Porter Ie corps du centre et la réserve par Tudela au devant de 
l'ennemi sur la route de Saragosse, ou sur celIe d'Albazan; on réunirait 
ainsi 30,000 hotnmes, on chercherait l'ennen1i, et nul doute on Ie battrait si 
on Ie recontrait de ce côté. 
Le 111aréchal Bessières serait chargé d'observer Ia grande communication 
de Burgos à :Miranda, laisserait garnison dans Ie château de Burgos, dans Ie 
fort de Pan corvo, occuperait l'ellnemi, sur\,reillerait les 1110UVetnens des Inon- 
tagnes de Reynosa, les débarquemens possibles de Santander. Sa tâche 
serait difficile si 1'0n considèl'e que Ie défile de Pancorvo n'est pas Ie seul 
accessible à l'artil1erie, qu'à trois lieues de là on arrive sur 
firanda par une 
route practicable à l'artillerie, que quelques lieues plus loin l'Ebre offre un 
troisième passage sur Ie point de Ia chaine qu'il traverse entre Hal'o et 
JHiranda. 
3 eme . Laisser Ie maréchal 
Ioncey à Ia défense de Ia Navarre, et se porter 
avec le corps du centre et la réserve sur Burgos. Réuni au marécbal Bes- 
sières on pourroit chercher l'ennenli, et attaquer avec avantage, on mar- 
cherait à lui avec treJlte mille honIfies, et on n'attel1drait pas qu'il fût 
réuni avec toutes ses forces. II sera it peut-être possible de donneI' pour 
instruction au n1aréchal 
Ioncey, dans Ie cas où il serait débol'dé sur sa 
gauche, et qu'il ne verrait pas probabilité de battre l'ennemi, de faire un 
mouvement par sa droite, et se porter par Logroño sur Briviesca, où il se 
réunirait au reste de l'armée. Dans ce cas, la Navarre s'insurgerait, les 
communications avec Ia France seraient coupées, mais l'armée réunie dans 
Ia plaine serait assez forte pour attendre les corps qui arrivent de France, et 
qui seront assez forts pour pénétrer partout. II serait aussi possible que, 
dans tous les cas, Ie maréchal 
foncey se maintienne dans Ie canlp retranché 
de Pampelune; manæuvrant autour de cette place, il y attendrait Ie résu1tat 
des opérations des deux corps d'armée qui auraient été au devant de l'en- 
nemi dans la plaine de Burgos, et l'arrivée des corps de Ia granùe armée. 
4 eme . Passer l'Ebre, et chercher à anlener l'ennemi à une bataille dans Ia 
plain{' qui est entre Vitoria et ì'Ebre. 
õ eme . Se retireI', appuyant sa gauche sur Pampelune, et sa droite sur les 
montagnes de ßIondragone. 
6 eme . Laisser une garnison en état de se défendre pendant six semaines à 
Pampelune, St. Sébastien, Pancol'vo, et Burgos, réunir Ie reste de l'arlnée, 
marcher à la rencontre de l'ennen1i sur rune ou l'a.utre des grandes COInmu- 
nications, Ie battre partout OÙ on Ie trouverait, attendre, ou près de 
Iadrid, 
on dans Ie pays OÙ les mouvemens de l'ennemi et la possibilité de vivre 
aurait porté l'arrnée, les troupes de France; on abandonnerait ses derrières, 
ses communications; mais Ia grande armée serait assez forte pour en ouvrÍl' 
pour elle-même. Et quant à l'armée qui est en Espagne, réunie ainsi eUe 
serait en état de bl'aYer tous les efforts, de déconcerter to us les projets de 
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l'ennemi, et d'attendre dans une noble attitude Ie mouvemcnt générnl qui 
sera imprinlé par votre majesté lors de l'arrivée de toutes Ies troupes dans 
ce pays. 
De tous les projets Ie dernier parait préférable; il est plus noble et aussi 
sûr que Ie 5 eme . 
Ces deux projets sont seuls absolument offensifs ou absolument défensifs. 
On peut les regarder, l'un et l'autre, con1me prop res à assurer Ia conserva- 
tion de l'armée jusqn'à l'arrivée des renforts. Le dernier a sur l'autre l'avan- 
tage d:arrêter Ie progrès de l'
rdre nouveau qui s'établit en Espagne; il est 
plus dIgne des troupes Françiuses, et du frèré de votre majesté. Il est aussi 
sÚr ,q
e celui d
 la, sévère et honteuse défensive proposée par l'article cinq. 
Je I al communique au mar d Jourdan et au mar al N ey, qui l'un et l'autre 
sont de. c
t avis. J e ne doute point que les autre::; maréchaux ne partagent 
leur opInIon. 
Au pren1Ïer Octobre j e puis avoir Ia réponse de V. DI., et même avant, 
puisque je lui ai manifesté cette opinion par ma lettre du 14 Septembre. 
Si V. DI. approuve ce plan, it sera possible qu' eUe n'ait pas de D1es non. 
velles jusqu'a l'arrivée des troupes; mais je suis convaincu qu'elle trouvera 
les affaires dans une bien meilleure situation qu'en suivant aucun des autI'es 
cinq proj ets. 
.iJfiranda, le 16 Sept. 1808. 


No. VII. 


S. 
EXTRAITS DES LETTRES DU l\IAJOR GENERAL AU GENERAL 
SAVARY, A l\IADRID. 
Bayonne, 12 Juillet, 1808. 
Section 1.-J'ai rendu compte à l'empereur, généraI, de votre lettre du 8. 
s. 
I. trouve que vous vous êtes dégarni, de trop de monde à l\Iadrid, que 
vous avez fait marcher trop de troupes au secours du gill Dupont. qu'on De 
doit pas ngir offensivement jusqu'à ce que les affaires de 1a Galice soient 
éclairées. De tous Ies points de l'armée, général, Ie plus important est Ia 
Galice, parceqne c'est Ia seule province qui ait réellen1ent conclu un traité 
avec l'Angleterre. La division de ligne des troupes Espagnoles qui était à 
Oporto s'e8t joint à celIe qui était en Galice, et enfin par la position de cette 
province extl'êmement près de l' Angleterre. Indépendan1nlent de ces con- 
sidérations, la position la rend encore plus intéressante; car les communica. 
tions de l'armée se trouveraient compromises si Ie n1aréchal Bessiéres n'avait 
pas un entier succès, et il faudrait bien aIm's reployer toutes vos troupes, et 
marcher isolément au seCOurs du maréchal Bessières. Encore une fois, géné. 
1'al, vous vous êtes trop dégarni de )ladrid, et si un bon régin1ent de cuiras. 
siers, quelquea pièces d'artillerie et 1000 à 1200 hommes d'jufanterie Rvaient 
pu arriver à l'appui du ll1aréchal Bessières, Ie 14, celn lui Rurait été d'un 
éminent secours. Qu'ímporte que Val ence soil soumis? Qu' ;'mporte que 
Saragosse soil soumis? :I\lnis, géuéral, Ie moindre succès de l'enDerni du côté 
de la Galice aurait des inconvéniens immenses. Instruit conlnle vons l'étiez 
des forces du général Cuesta, de la désertion des troupes d.Oporto, &a. . . . . 
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S.
I. trouve que pour hien manæuvrer il aurait falIn vous arranger de manière 
à avoir du 12 e aU 15 e 8000 hon1mes pour renforcer Ie maréchal Bessières. Une 
fois nos derrières débarassées, et cette armée de Galice détruite, tout Ie reste 
tombe et 8e soumet de soi-n1ême, &c., &c. 


s. 


EXTRAIT DE LA LETTRE, &c. 
Bayonne, 13 Juillet, 1808. 
Section 2.-N ous recevons vos lettI'es de 9 et du 10, général. I/empereur 
me charge de vous faire connaître que si Ie génél'al Gobert était à \T alladolid, 
Ie général Frère à San Clémente, ayant lIne colonne dans ]a ]Hanche; si 
300 à 400 convalescens, un bon commandant, 4 pièces de canon, une eSéouade 
d'artillerie, et vingt mille rations de biacuit étaient dans Ie château de Ségovie, 
Ia position de l'al'Inée serait superbe et à l'abl'i de toute sollicitude. La con- 
duite du général Frère ne paraît pas claire. Les nouvelles qu'il a eues dn 
mal'échal i\Ioncey paraissent apocryphes. II est possible que se:; 8000 hommes 
et son artillerie n'aient pas été suffisans ponr enlever la ville de Valence. 
Cela étant, Ie maréchal 
foncey ne l'ellieverait pas d'avantage avec 20,000 
11ommes, parcequ'alol's c'est nIle affaire de canons et de mortiers, &a. &;a. . . . 
Valence est C01nme la Gatalogne et l'Ar'1.agon,. CC8 troi,
 points 80nt secon- 
drtires. Les deux vrais points inlportans sont Ie général Dupont et particu- 
Iièrement ]e maréchal Bessières, parceque Ie pretl1ier a devant lui Ie corps du 
camp de St. Roche et Ie corps de Cadiz, et Ie rnaréchal Bessiéres parcequ'il a 
devant lui les troupes de la Galice et celles qui étaient à Oporto. Le géné- 
ral Dupont a près de 20,000 homInes; il ne pent pas avoir contre lui un 
pareil nom bre de troupes; il a déjà obtenu des succès très mal'quans, et an 
pis aller 11 ne pent être contraint qn'a repasser les montagnes, ce qui n'est 
qu'lln événement de guerre. Le 111aréchal Bessières est beaucoup rlloins fOl't 
que Ie général Dupont, et les troupes Espagnoles d'Oporto et de la Galice 
sont plus nOlllbreuses que celles de l' Andalousie, et les troupes de Ia Galice 
n'ont pas encore été entanlées. Ellfin Ie n10indre insuccès <.Iu maréchal Bes- 
sières intercepte toutes Ies cOlntnnnications de l'armée et compl'Oluettrait 
luême so. sûreté. IJe général Dupont se bat pour Andujar, et le marécbal 
Bessières se bat pour les cOlunlunications de l'arnlée et pour les opèrations Ie 
plus importantes nux affaires d'Espagne, &c. &c. 


s. 


EXTRAIT DE LA LETTRE, &c. &c. 
Bayonne, 18 Juillet, 1808, à dix lleure
 du sotr. 
Section 3.-Je reçois, généraI, vos lettl'es du 14. L'aide-de-camp du maré- 
chal l\Ioncey a donné à sa majesté tons les détai1s sur ce qui s'est passé. La 
conduite du TIlaréchal a été belle. II a bien battu IC8 rebeHes en campagne. 
II est tout simple qu'il n'ait pu entreI' à Valence; c'était nne affaire de rnor- 
tiers et de pièces de siège. Sa position à San Clémente est bonne, de là il 
est à nlême de remarcher sur Valence. D u reste, général, l' a.{faire de Valence 
est 'ltne qtfaire dlt second ordre, 1nêrne celle de Sara!Josse, qui cependant est 
plus importante. L'affaire du maréchal Bessières était d'un intérêt majeur 
pour les affaires d'Espngne, et la premièJ'e après cette affaire c'est celle du 
général Dupont, et c' est Ie moment de laisser Ie général Gobert sui vre la 
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route. Le mnréchal ?110ncey se repose; Ie général Reille marche sur G é- 
ronne: ainsi trois colonnes pourront nlarcher ensemble sur Valence; Ie corps 
du génél'al ReiIle, celui de Saragosse, et celui du n1aréchal 
Ionc
y, ce qui 
fOl'mera les 20,000 hommes que ce TIlaréchal croit nécessail'es. :àlais rem- 
pereur, général, trouve que vous avez tort de dire qu'il n'ya rien été fait 
depuis six semaines. On a battu les rasselnbIemens de la Galice, de St. 
Ander, ceux d
Al'ragon et de Catalogne, qui dans leur aveuglement croyaient 
qu"ils n 'avaient qu'à marcher pour détruire les Français: Ie maréchal 
Ion- 
cey, les généraux Duhesme, Dupont, V crdier, out fait de bonne besogne, et 
to us Ies hOmTIleS sensés en Espagne ont changé dans Ie fonds de leur opinion, 
et yoient avec la plus grande peine l'insurrect,ion. Au reste, général, I
s sf- 
faires d'Espagne sont dans la situation la plus prospèl'e depuis Ia bataille de 
:?\Iedina del Rio Seco, &c. &c. Le 14 e et le 44 e arrivent demain; apl'ès de- 
main i1s partent pour Ie camp de Saragosse; non pa.
 que ses troupes puissent 
avancer la reddition, qui est une a.tfixire de canon, Inais elles serviraient con tre 
les insuJ"gés de Valence, sïls voulaient renforcer ceux de Saragosse. Enfin, 
si ]e général Gobert et les détachements qui sont à rl10itié chemin pour re- 
joindl'e Ie général Dupont font juger à ce général qu'il a des forces Buffisantfi 
pour Lattre Ie général Castaño
, il faut qu'elles continuent leur direction, et 
qu'il att.aque l'ennemi, s'il croit devòir Ie faire, &a. &a. 
(Cette lettre n été écrite Ie jour de la bat
ille de Baylen.) 


EXTRA IT DE LA LETTRE, &c. 


E01"deallx, S .Ãoût, 1808. 
Section 4.-I.Jes événemens du général Dupont Bont une chose sans exem- 
pIe, et la rédaction de sa capitulation est de niveau 
\\
ec la conduite tenue 
jusqu'à cette catastrophe. L'empereur pense qu'on n'u pas tenu compte du 
vague de la rédaction de l'acte, en permettant que les corps en échellons sur 
la communication entre ,.ous et Ie général Dupont aient marché pour se 
rendre flUX Anglais: car on ne doit pas présnmer qu'ils aient la loyauté dø 
laisser passer les troupes qui s'embarquent. Comme vons ne parlez; pas do 
cela, on pense que YOUS avez retiré ces écheUons sur 
Iadrid. Après a,"oir Iu 
attentivement la relation du général Dupont, on voit qu'il n'a capitulé que 
Ie lendemain de la bataille, et que les corps des généraux Vedel et Dufour, 
qui se trouvent compris pour quelque chose dans la capitulation (on ne sait 
pourquoi), ne se sont pas battus. Par]a rélation même du général Dupont, 
tout laisse penseI' que l'armée du général Castaños n'était ras à beaucoup 
près aussi forte qu'on Ie dit, et qu'il avait réuni à Baylen tout ce qu'il avait 
de forces. S.:\1. ne lui ca]cu]e pas plus de 25,000 hommes de troupes de 
ligne et plus de 15,000 paysans. Par la lettre du général BeIliard it parait 
que l'ordre est donné de lever le siège de Saragos.fìe, ce qui serait prémature; 
car vous comprendrez qu'il n'est pas possible qu'on ne laisse un corps d'armée, 
qui couvre Pampelune, et contienne la Navarre, sans quoi l'ennemi peut eer- 
ner Pampelune, insurger la Navarre, et alOl's la communication de France 
pal' Tolosa serait coupée, et l'ennemi sur les derrières de l'armée. Supposant 
l'ennemi réuni à Parnpelune, la ville b]oquée, il pent se trOllyer en cinq à six 
marches sur les derrières de Burgos. I...'armée qui assiège Saragosse est 
done à peu près nécessaire pour contenir la Navarre, les insurgés de l'Arra- 
gon et de Valence, et pour empêcher de percer sur notre flanc gauche; car 
si, con1me Ie dit Ie général Belliard, Ie génél'al Y. erJier se porte avec sea 
troupes à Logroño, en jettant 2000 hommes dans PfLmpe]une, Ia. communica- 
tion de Bayonne, qu'eut sur Ie champ interceptée Ie général 'Yerdie!', serait 
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Jìliel!x à Tuaela qu'å Logroño. Si Ie général Castaños s'avsnce, et que VOllS 
1 uissiez lui livrer Ia bataille, on ne peut en prévoir que les plus heureux 
ré
ultats: mais de la Inanière dont il a mal'ché vis-à-vis du général Dupont, 
tout donne à croire qu'il 111ettra Ia plus grande circonspection dans ses 
nlOUYemellS, Si par Ie canal des parlementaires l'on peut établir une sus- 
pension d'armes sans que le }'oi y soit pour rien en appal'ence, cette espèce 
d'arnlÍstice pourrait f se rompre en se prévenant de part et d'autre h uit jOUl'S 
d'avance, donnant anx Français la ligno du Duero passant par Almazan pour 
joindre l'Ebre. Cette suspension d'armes, que les insurgés pourraient regar- 
del' comme avantageuse, afin de s'organiser à 11adrid, ne nous serait pas 
défa vorable, parcequ'on verrait pendant ce temps l'organisation que preu- 
draient les parties insurgés de I'Espagne, et ce que veut la nation, &c. &c. 


LE 
IAJOR GENERAL .AU ROT D
EsPAGXE. 


Nantes, 11 Avût, 1808. 
,Section 5.-Sire, Ie général Savary ni vos ministres Azanza et Urquijo ne 
Bont arrivés: il paraît ql1'il y a des rassemblemens à Bilbao d'après les nou- 
velles que nous recevons. S. 
1. pense qu'il est iInportant d'y faire marcher 
Ie plutôt possible une colonne pour y rétablir l'ordre. v: Jf. sait que la 
nwitié de Såragosse Mait en notre pO'lwoir, et que SO'ltS peu on espérait avoir 
le 'resie de la vilie. Lorsque le géné'J"Ct! Belliærd a donné l'ordre d-e lev(''t le 
siègc, iZ eÛt été à désÏ1.er que cet ordre jût condition,neZ, CO'ln'ine cela pa1.aissait 
êt1'e Z'intenUon de V: ltL, ainsi q'llon le voit dans sa con'cspondance; c'est à 
dire, que le siège ne jût levé que dans le cas où l'on n'aurait pas C1.U être maître 
de la 'ville avant cinq O'lt six jo/ur,
. Cela aUl'ait présenté des circonstances 
meilleures; car si Ie général Verdier évacue en en tier Ia Navarre et FArragon, 
il est à craindre que Ia Navarre ne s'insurge, et Pampelune ne tarderait pas 
à être cernée. J'ai mandé à V. 1\1. que déjà des corps entiers de In grande 
armée sont en mouven1ent pour se rendre en poste en Espagne. Les disposi- 
tions les plus vigoureuses sont prises de tous còtés, et dans six semaines O,lt 
deux mois l'Espagne sera sou1nise. L'empereur, qui continue à jouir d'une 
bonne santé, quoiqu'il so it très occupé, part dans une heure pour continuer 
sa route sur Angers, r-rours, et Paris. V. 1\1. doit être persuadée que to utes 
nos pensées sont sur elIe et sur l'armée qu'elle conlmande. 


No. VIII. 


LETTER FRO
I 
IR. DRU
I
IO
D TO SIR ALEXANDER BALL. 


Palenno, July 4th, 1808. 

Iy DEAR SIR,-I-Iis I-Iighness the Duke of Orleans has applied to me to 
write to you on a subject about which he appears to be extremely inter- 
ested. I take it for granted that you are acquainted with all the events 
which have lately happened in Spain. The Duke thinks that the appear- 
ance of a ffieInber of the house of Bourbon, in that country, nlight be accept- 
able to the Spaniards, and of great service to the COUlmon cause. In this I 
perfectly concur with his Highness, and if you shall be of the same opinion you 
will probably have no objection to send a ship here to carry his Highness to 
Gibraltar. lIe himself is exceedingly sanguine. 'Ve have letters from Lon- 
don down to the 5th of June. Portngal has followed the example of Spain, 
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nnd I.Jisbon is probably now in other hand
. An invitation has be
n sent to 
Sir Charles Cott.on. (Signed) "\V ILLIAl\I DRU:\IMOXD. 
P. S. "\Veigh ,veIl wbat is said here, written at the side of the person. 


1\IR. DRUl\DIOND TO SIR flEW DALRY
PLE. 
Paler7no; July 24th, 1808. 
DEAR SIR,-This letter will be delivered to you by his Royal IIighness 
Prince Leopold, second son of the King of the Two Sicilies. This Prince 
goes immediately to Gibraltar to communicate immediately with the loyal 
Spaniards, and to notify' to thenl that his father will accept the regency, 
if they desire it, until his nephew Ferdinand the Seventh be delivered fron1 
captivity. Don Leopold and his cousin the Duke of Orleans will offer 
themselves as soldiers to the Spaniards, and will accept such situations as 
may be given to them suitable to their illustrious rank. If their visit should 
not be acceptable to the Spaniards, Don Leopold will return to Sicily, and 
his Serene Highness the Duke of Orleans ,vill proceed to England. Being 
of opinion that the appearance of an Infant of Spain may be of the greatest 
utility at the present crisis, and in all events can hardly be productive of 
harm, I have urged his Sicilian 
Jujesty to detern1ine upon this measure, 
,vhich I conceive to be required at his hands, in consequence of the Inani- 
festo of Palafox, which you have probably seen. At the distance of 1000 
IniIes, however, we can not be supposed to he accurately illfortned here of 
n1any circumstances ,vith ,vhich you probably nlay be intimately acquainted; 
Prince Leopold therefore will be directed to consult with you, and to follo,v 
your advice, ,vhich I have no doubt you will readily and cheerfully give 
him. I take the liberty at the sanle time of reCOllll11ending him to your 
care and protection. (Signed) ,V M. DRU:àDIOXD. 


EXTRACT OF A L1<::TTER FROM SIR IlEW DALRY
lPI
E TO LORD CASTLEREAGIJ. 


Gibralta1., August 10th., 1808. 
1\Iy J..JoRD,-Last night the Thunderer arrived here, having on board the 
Duke of Orleans, the second Prince of the Two SiciIies, and a considerable 
number of noblemen and others, the suite of the latter. As the ship came 
to anchor at a late hour, I had not the honor of seeing the Duke of Orleans 
until near ten at night, when he came accompanied by Captain Talbot. 
The Duke first, put into my hands a letter from :\11'. Drumulond, as the Captnin 
did a despatch from Sir Alexander Ball, copies of ,vhich I have the honor 
to inclose. As the latter seenled bulky, I did not itnmediately open it, and 
therefore did not in1mediately remark that Sir Alexander Ball did not seen
 
aware that the Prince of the Two Sicilies was corning down, nluch less that 
he meditated establishing his residence at Gibraltar for the avowed purpose 
of negotiating for the regency of Spain. Of this object the Duke of Or- 
leans Inade no mystery, and proceeded to arrange the titne and tl1anner of 
the Prince's reception in the nlorning, and thc accommodation that should 
be prepared for him, suited to his rank, and capable of containing his 
attendants. I took earlV' occasion first to remark the ill effect this Il1ea- 
sure might produce in S"pain at the mon1ellt ,vhen the establi::;hment of a 
central govel'ntnent had becmne obviously necessary, and would naturally 
lead to Illuch intrigue and disunion, until the sentinlents of the people and 
the armies (which would naturally asselnble for the purpose of expelling the 
enemy from their territory) should bé pronounced. · 
21- 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM LORD CASTLEREAGII TO SIR HEW DALRYMPLE. 


Downing Street, l.,T"o.v. 4th, 1808. 
Ie I have great pleasu
'e, howev
l', in assuring .you that the measures pur- 
sued by you on that delIcate and Important subJect" (the unexpected aITi- 
val of PrInce Leopold and the Duke of Orleans at Gibraltar) "received his 

lajesty's entire approbation." 
(Signed) CASTLEREAGH. 


No. IX. 


SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO SIR I-IARRY BURRARD. 


Head-quarters, at Laos, A'ltg'Ust 8th, 1808. 
SIR,-Ha ving received instructions from the Secretary of State that you 
were 1ikely to arrive 011 the coast of Portugal with a corps of 10,000 men, 
lately en1ployed in the north of Europe under the orders of Sir John !\loore, 
I now subn1Ït to you such information as I have received regarding the gen- 
eral state of the ,varin Portugal and Spain, and the plan of operations 
which I anl about to carry in to execution. 
t'fhe enenlY's force at present in Portugal consists, as far as I am able to 
form an opinion, of fron1 16,000 to 18,000 Jllen, of whirh nunlber there are 
about 500 in the fort of Almeida, about the same nunlber in EI vas, about 6 
or 800 in Peniché, and 16 or 1800 in the province of Alemtejo, at Setuval, 
&c.; and the remainder al'e disposable for the defence of Lisbon, and are in 
the forts of St. Julian and Cascaes, in the batteries along the coast as far as 
the rock of Lisbon, and the old citadel at Lisbon, to ,vhich the enelny have 
la.tely added some works. 
Of the force disposable for the defence of Lisbon, the enemy have lately 
detached a corps of about 2000, under General Thornières, principally I 
believe to watch my movenlents, "rhich corps is no\v at A.lcobaça; find 
another corps of 4000 ITWll, nnder General Loison, was 8ent acro
s the 
Tagus jnto Alen1tejo on the 26th of last Inonth, the object of which detach- 
ment was to disperse the Portuguese insurgents in that quarter, to force the 
Spanish corps, consisting of about 2000 men, ,vhich had advanced into Por- 
tugal as far as Evora fl'Onl Estren1adura, to retire, and then to be enahled 
to '-add to the force destined for the defence of Lisbon the corps of French 
troops ,vhich had been stationed at Setuval and in t.he province of Alem- 
tejo; at all events Loison's corps will return to Lisbon, and the French 
COl'pS disposable for the defence of that place \vin probably be about 14,000 
Inen, of which at least 3000 rnust be left in the garrisons and forts on the 
coast and in the river. 
The French army under Dupont, in Andalusia, surrenùere<..l on the 20th 
of last rnonth to the Spanish arnlY under Castaños; so that there are no"'
 
no French troops in t.he south of Spain. The Spanish arrny of Gallicia and 
Castile, to the northward, received a check at Ilio Seco, in the province of 
Valladolid, on the 14th of July, fron1 a French corps supposed to be under 
the comn1and of General Bessières, which had advanced from Burgos. 
rhe Spanish troops ret.ired on the 15th to Benevente, and I understfmd 
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there has since been an affair between the advanceJ posts in that neighhor- 
llood, but I an1 not certain of it; nor am I acquainted with the position 
of the Spanish army, or of that of the French, since the 14th July. 'Vhen 
you will have been a short time in this country, and will have observed the 
degree to which the deficiency of real information is supplied by the circu- 
lation of unfounded reports, you will not be surpJ'ised at my want of accu- 
rate know ledge on these subjects. 
It is, however, certain that nothing of importance has occurred in that 
quarter since the 14th of July; and fronl this circuInstance I conclude that 
the corps called Bessières' attacked the Spanish army at Rio Seco solely 
with a view to cover the nlarch of IGng Joseph Bonaparte to l\Iadrid, 
'where he arrived on the 21st Julv. Besides their defeat at Andalusia, the 
enemy, as you Inay probably ha\Te heard, have been beat off in an attack 
upon Zaragoza, in Aragon, in another upon the city of Valencia; (in both 
of 'which it is said that they have lost. man:y men;) and it. is reported that, 
in Catalonia, t.wo of their detachments have been cut off, and that they 
ha\pe lost the fort of Figueras in the Pyrenees, and that Barcelona is block- 
aded. Of these last mentioned actions and operations I have seen no offi- 
cial accounts, but the report of them is generally circulated and believed; 
and nt all events, ,vhether these reports are founded or otherwise, it is ob- 
vious that the insurrection ag-aillst the Fr
nch is general throughout Spain; 
that large parties of Spaniards are in arms: amungst others, in particular, 
an army of 20,000 Tnen, including- 4000 cavalry, at Almaraz on the 'fagus, 
in Estrernadura, and that the French cannot carl'Y on. their operations by 
n1eans of small corps, I should iIuagille, fl'Onl their inactivity, and from the 
n1isfortunes they have suffered, t.hat. they have not the rneans of collecting 
a force sufficiently large to oppose the progress of the insurrection and the 
efforts of the insuI'gents, and to afford supplies to their different detache(l 
corps, or that they find that they cannot carryon their operations with 
fH'mies so nunlerous as they nlu
t find it necessary to en1ploy without 
magazines. 
In respect to Portugal, the whole king<.1on1, with the exception of the 
neighborhood of Lisbon, is in a state of insurrection against the }'rench; 
their means of resistance are, ho,ve,-er, less powerful than those of the 
Spaniards, their troops have been completely dispersed, theil' officers had 
gone off to the Brazils, and their arsenals pilla.ged, or in the power of the 
enemy, and their revolt. under the circumstances ill which it had taken 
place'is still more extraordinary than that of the Spanish naiton. 
The Portuguese Inay have in the nort.hern part of the kingdOIu about 
10,000 men in arms, of which number 5000 are to lnarch ,vith me toward
 
Lisbon. The remainder, with a Spanish detachment of about 1500 n1en 
which came from Gallicia, are employed in a distant. blockade of Almeida, 
and in the prot.ection of Oporto, which is now the seat of government. 
The iusurrection is general throughout. Alernt(>jo anù Algarve to the 
F;outhward, and Entre l\Iillho e Ducro and Tras os 
Iontes and Beira to the 
north ward; but for want of arms the l)eople can do nothing against the 
eUCIny. 
IIaving consulted Sir C. Cotton, it appeared to hÎln and to nle that the 
attack proposed upon Cascaes-bay was impracticable, because the Lay is 
well defended by the fort of Cascaes and the other '\vorks constructed for 
its defence, and the ships of 'war could not approach sufficiently near to 
silence t.hem. The landing in the Passa d' Arcos in the Tagus could not be 
effected without. silencing fort St. Julian, ,vhich appeared to be impracti- 
cable to those who were to ('ß.rry that operation into execl
tion. 
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There are sn1a11 bays within, which nligbt ado1it of landing troops, and 
others to the northward of the rock of Lisbon, but they are all defended 
by,vorks which must have been silenced; they are of small extent, and 
but few 1l1en could have landed at the sanle time. There is always a surf 
on thern which affects the facility of landing at different times so materi- 
ally, as to render it very doubtful whether the troops first landed could be 
supported in sufficient tirue by others, and whether the horses for the artil- 
lery and cavalry, and the necessary stores and provisions could be landed 
at all. These inconveniences attending a landing in any of the bays near 
the rock oi Lisbon would have been aggravated by the neighborhood of 
the enetny to the landing-place, and by the exhausted state of the country 
in ,vhich the troops would have been landed. It was obviously the best 
plan, t.herefore, to land in the northern parts of Portugal, and I fixed upon 

Iondego bay as t.he nearest place ,vhich afforded any facility for landing, 
excepting Peniché, the landing-place of ,vhich peninsula is defended by a 
fort occupied by the enemy, ,vhich it would be necessary to attack regu- 
larly, in order to place the ships in safety. 
A landing to the northward was further recommended, as it would 
insure the co-operation of the Portuguese troops in the expedition to Lisbon. 
The whole of the corps placed under my cOlllmand, including those under 
the cornmand of General Spencer, having landed, I propose to march on 
1Vednesday, and I shall take the road by Alcobaça and Obidos, with a 
'View to keep up nlY comlnunication by the sea-coast, and to examine the 
situation of Peniché, and I shall proceed towards Lisbon by the route of 
1tIafra, and by the hills to the northward of that city. 
As I understand from the Secretary of State that a body of troops under 
the conlmand of Brigadier-General Ackland lllay be expected on the coast 
of Portugal before you arrive, I have written to desire he will proceed 
from hence along the coast of Portugal to the soutlnvard; and I propose to 
communicate ,vith him bJ' tbe means of Captain Bligh of the Alfred, who 
will attend the movements of the army,vith a fe,v transports, having on 
board provisions and military stores. I intend to order Brigad
er-Gelleral 
Ackland to attack Penicbé, if I should find it necessary to obtain possession 
of that place, and if not, I propose to order hinl to join the fleet stationed 
off the Tagus, with a view to disen1bark in one of the bays near the rock 
of Lisbon, as soon as I shall approach sufficiently near to enable hin1 to 
perforn1 that operation. If I inlagined that General Ackland's corps was 
equipped in such a nlanner as to be enabled to move from the coast, I should 
have directed him to land at Mondego, and to march 'upon Santarenl, fronl 
,vhich st.ation he ,vould have been at hand either to assist nlY operations, or 
to cut off the retreat of the enemy, if he should endeavor to IHake it either 
by the north of the Tagns and Almeida, or by the south of the Tagus and 
Elvas; but as I am convinced that General Ackland's corps is intended to 
form a part of some other corps which is provided with a conlll1issariat, 
that }1e will have none with him, and consequently that his corps must 
depend UPOll the country, and as no reliance can be placed upon the 
resources of this country, I have considered it best to direct the General's 
attention to the sea-coast; if, ho,vever, the comma.nd of the army remained 
in my hands, I should certainly land the corps which has lately been under 
the command of Sir John 1tloore at 
fondego, and should move it upon 
Santarem. I have the honor to inc]ose a. return of the troops, &c. &c. 
(Signed) ARTHUR 'VELLESLEY. 
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SIR ARTHUR 'V EI.LESLEY TO SIR I-IARRY BURRARD. 


Camp at Lugar, 8 miles north of Lerya, A'llg
l!lt 10, 1808. 
SIR,-Since I wrote to you on the 8th inst., I have received letters from 

Ir. Stuart and Colonel Doyle at Coruña, of which I inclose copies. FroIll 
them you will learn the state of the war in that part of Spain, and you 
,v ill ohserye that 1\11'. Stuart and Colonel Doyle are of opinion that l\larshal 
Bessières will take advantage of the inefficiency of the Gallieian army unåer 
Gencral Blnke to detach a corps to Portugal to the assistance of Genc1'al 
Junot; ,,!"e have not heard yet of that òetachnIent, and I anl convinced it 
will not be luade till King Joseph Bonaparte ,vill either be reinforced to 
such a degree as to be in safety in l\iadrid, or till he shall have effected his 
retreat into France, with which vie,v it is reported that he left l\ladrid 011 
the 29th of last month. 
I conceive, therefore, that I have time for the operations ,,-,hich I propose 
to carryon before a reinforcelnent can arrive from l..eon, even suppo:;ing 
that 110 obstacles ,vould be opposed to its Inarch in Spain or Portugal; but 
it is not probable that it can arri\"e before the different reinforcements 
will arrive from England; and as l\Iarshal Bessières had not more than 
20,000 men in the action at Rio Seeo on the 14th July, I conceive that the 
British troops, which 
vill be in Portugal, will be equal to contend with any 
part of that corps wInch he may detach. 
The possibility that, in the present state of affairs, the French corps at 
present in Portugal n1ay be reinforced, affords an additional reason for 
taking the position at 8antarem, which I apprised you, in my letter of the 
8th, I should occupy, if the conlmand of the arn1Y remained in 1ny hands 
after the reinforcements should arrive. If you should. occupy it, you will 
not only be in the best situation to support my operations, and to cut off 
the retreat of the enelny
 but if any reinforcements of the }'rench troops 
should enter Portugal, you will be in the best situation to collect your 
whole force to oppose him, &c. &c. (Signed) ARTIIUn. ,V ELLESLlJ:Y. 


x o. x. 
ARTICLES OF TIlE DEFINITIVE CONVENTION FOR THE EV ACU- 
ATION OF PORTUGAL BY TIlE FRENCII AR4IY. 


The generals conlnlalldillg in chief, &c., &c., being determined to nego- 
tiate, &13., &c. 
Article 1. All the places and forts iri the kingdom of Portugal occupied 
by the French troops shall be given up to the British army in the state in 
,vhich thev are at the period of the signature of the present convention. 
Art. 2. The French troops shall evacuate Portuga.l with their arms and 
baggage, they shall not be consiùered as prisoners of war, and on their 
arri val in France they shall be at liberty to serve. 
Art. 3. The English government shan ft1rni
h the means of conveyance 
for the French army, which shall be disen1barked in any of the ports of 
France between Rochefort and L'Orient inclusively. 
Art. 4. The French army shall carry with it all its artillery of French 
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calibre, ,vith the llorses belonging thereunto, and the tun1bri1t) supplied with 
sixty rounds per gun: all other artillery arms, and ammunition, as also the 
military and naval arsenals, shall be given up to the British army and 
navy, in the state in which they 111ay be at the period of the ratification of 
the convention. 
Art. 5. The French arnlY shaH carry with it all its equipments, and an 
that is comprehended under the name of property of the army; that is to 
say, its military chest, and carriages att
('heJ to the field comn1Íssariat and 
field hospital; or shall be allowed to d18po
e of such part of the SaIne on 
its accounts, as the commander-in-chief 11lay judge it unnpcessary to enlbark. 
I n like rnanner, all individuals of the arnlY shall be at liberty to dispose of 
their private property of every description, ,\'ith full security hereafter for 
the purchasers. 
Art. 6, The cavalry are to embark their horses, as also the generals and 
other officers of nllranks. It is, however, fully understood that the means 
of conveyance for horses, at the disposal of the British commanders, are 
very lin1Ïted; sonle additional conveyance Inay be procured in the port of 
Lisbon. The nUl11ber of horses to he enlbarked by thp troops shall not 
exceed 600, and the number ernbarked by the staff shall not exceed 200. 
At all events, every facility ",ill be given to the French army to dispose of 
the horses belonging to it which cannot be embarked. 
Art. 7. In order to facilitate the embarkation, it sha11 t.ake place in three 
divisions, the last of ,vhich will be principally composed of the garrisons 
of the place, of the cavalry, the artillery, the sick, and the equipments of 
the arrny. The first division shall en1bark within seven days of the date of 
the ratification, or sooner if possible. 
Art. 8. The garrison of EI vas and its forts, and of Penichð and Palmela, 
will be enlbarked. at Lisbon. That of Almeida at Oporto, or the nearest 
harbor. They ,vill be acconlpanied on their march by British comrnissa- 
ries, charged with providing for their subsistence and accomnlodation. 
Art. 9. All the sick find ,vounded ,vho cannot be embarked with the 
troops are intrusted to the British arll1Y. They are to he taken care of 
whilst they remain in this country at the expense of the British government., 
under the condition of the 
an1e bejn
 reimbursed hy France w"hen the final 
êvacuation is effected. The English go'
erntuent will provide for their 
return to Frnncf', ,vhich will take place by detaclunents of about one hUll- 
dred and fifty or two hundred ll1en at a time. A sufficient number of 
French medic
l officers shall be left behind to attend them. 
Art.. 10. As 
oon as the vessels enlplored t.o carry the army to France 
shall have disen1barked in the harbors specified, or in any other of the 
ports of France to which the stress of ,vea-ther may force them, every 
facility ßhall he given to thenl to return to England wi thout ùelay, and 
security against capture until their arrÎ\
al in a friendly port.. 
Art. 11. The French army shall be concentrated in Lisbon, and wit.hin 1\ 
distance of about two leagues from it. The English army will approach 
,vit.hin three leagues of the capita], and will be so placed as to lea\re about 
one league between the two arn1Ïes. 
Art. 12. The forts of St. Julian, the Bugio, and Cascaes, shall be occupied 
by the British troops on the ratification of the convention. Lisbon and i
 
citadel, together with the forts and batteri
s as far as the lazaretta 0) 
Trafaria on one side, and Fort St. Joseph on the other, inclusively, shall bt: 
given up on the embarkation of the 2d division; as shall also the harboi 
and all armed vessels in it of every description, with their rigging, sails 
etore
, and ammunitioIl. The fortresses of Elvas, Almeida, Peniché, ant} 
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Palmela, shall be gi ven up as soon as the British troops ean arrive to occupy 
them. In the mean tinle, the general-in-chief of the British arrny will give 
notice of the present convention to the garrisons of those places, as also to 
the troops before them, in order to put a stop to aU further hostilities. 
Art. 13. Cornn1Ïssionel's shall be nanled on Loth sides to regulate and 
accelerate the execution of the arrangements agreed upon. 
Art, 14. Should there arise doubts as to the meaning of any article, it 
,vill be eXplained favorably to the French anny. · 
Art. 15. Fronl the date of the ratification of the present convention, all 
arrears of contributions, requisitions, or c1ainls whatever, of the French 
government against subjects of Portugal, or any other individuals residing 
in this country, founded on the occupation of Port.ugal by the French 
troops, in the 1110ath of December, 1807, which nlay not have been paid up, 
are cancelled; and all sequestrations laid upon their property, movable or 
immovable, are renloved, and the free disposal of the Saine is restored to the 
proper owners. 
Art. 16. All sul
ects of France, or of powers in friendship or alliance, 
domici1iated in Portugal, or accidentaHy in this country, shall be protected; 
their property of every kind, movable and immovable, shall be respected; 
and they shall be at liberty either to accornpany the French :u'nlY or to 
remain in Portugal. In either case their property is guarantied to them, 
with the liberty of retaining or of disposing of it., and passing the produce 
of the sale thereof into France, or any other country where they nla.y fix 
their residence, the space of one year being allowed them for that purpose. 
It is fully understood that shipping is excepted frOln this arrangement, only 
however in as far as regards leaving the port, and that none of the_stipu- 
lations above ll1entioned can be Dlade the pretext of any conlmercial 
speculations. 
Art. 17. K 0 native of Portugal shall be rendered accountable for hi
 
political conduct dUl'ing the period of the occupation of this country by the 
French army; and all those who have continued in the exercise of their 
employment.s, or who have accept.ed situations under the French govern- 
ment, aI'e placed under the protection of the British cOfInnanders; they 
shall sustain no injury in their persons or property: it not having been at 
their opt.ion to be obedient or not to the French government, they are also 
at liberty to avail themselves of the stipulations of the 16th article. 
Art. 18. The Spauish troops detained on board ship, in the port of 
J...isbon, shall be given up to the conlmander-in-chief of the British arnlY, 
,,
ho engages to obt.ain of the Spaniards to restore such French subjects, 
either n1Ïlitary or civil, as nl:1Y haye been detained in Spain without having 
been taken in battle, or in consequence of n1Ïlitary operations, but on oc- 
casion of the occurrences of the 2ath of last 
lay, and the days iInmediately 
following-. 
Art. 1
. There shall be an imlnediaie exchange established for aU ranks 
of prisoners rnade in l")ortugal since the C01l1Inencement of the present 
hostilities. 
Art,. 20. IIostages of the rank of fielJ officers shall be mutual1y furnished, 
on the part of the Bl'itish army and navy, and on that of the French army, 
for the reciprocal guarantee of the present convention. The offieer of the 
British army shall be restored on the completion of the articles whiéh 
concern the army; and the officer of the navy on the disenlbarkation of 
the French troops in their own country. The like is to take place on the 
part cf the French army. 
Art.. 21. It &hall be nllowed to the gpneral-in-chief of tl1e French army 
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to send flU officer to France wit.h int.elligence of the present convention. 
A vessel win be furnished by the British Adnliral to convey hinl to Bor- 
deaux or Rochefort. 
Art. 22. The British Admiral will be invited to accommodate his excel- 
lency the comnlander-in-chief and the other principal officers of the French 
army on board ships of "'"fir. 
Done and concluded at Lisbon this 30th day of August, 1808. 
(Signed) GEORGE 1tIURRAY, Quartermaster-General. 
KELLERMANN, Ie Général de Division. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLES. 
Art. 1, The individuals in the civil employment of the army made 
prisoners either by the British troops or by the Portuguese, in any part of 
Portugal, will be restored as is custornary, 'without exchange. 
Art. 2. The :French army shall be subsisted from its own lllagazines up t.o 
the day of embarkation. The garrisons up to the day of the evacuation of 
the fortresses. The remainder of the lnagazines shall be delivered over in 
the llsual forms to the British goV(;\rnnlent, ,vbich charges itself with the 
subsistence of the men and horses of the arlny frOln the above-mentioned 
periods till their arri val in France, under the condition of being reimbursed 
by the French government for the excess of the expense beyond the esti- 
mation to ùe lllade by both parties, of the value of the magazines deli vered 
up to the British arnlY. The provisions on board the ships of 'war in the 
possession of the French army ,viII be taken on account by the British 
government, in like manner with the nlagazines of the fortresses. 
Art. 3. The general commanding the British troops will take the neces- 
sary measures for re-establishing the free circulation of the Ineans of sub- 
sistence between the country and the capital. 
Done and concluded at Lisbon this 30th day of August, 1808. 
(Signed) GEORGE 
IURRAY, Quartermaster-General. 
KELLE:
lANN, Ie Général de Division. 


Ratified, &c. &c. 


No. XI. 


1st. LETTER FRO)I BARON VON DECICE
 TO TIlE GENERAL 
CO
I:\IAKDIXG THE AR
lY I
 PORTUGA,L. 
Opo'rto, AU!Just 18, 1808. 
SIR,-The Bishop of Oporto having expressed to me his wish to see 111e 
in private, in order to Inake me an important comrnunication, which he 
desired to be kept secret., I ,vent to his palace last night at a late hour. 
The Bishop told nle that he had taken the govelinment of Portugal in his 
hands to satisfy the 'wish of the people, but with the intention to re-establish 
the government of his lawful sovereign; and he hoped that his 
Iajesty the 
King of Great Britain had no other point in view in sending troops to this 
country. After having given hinl all possible fissurance on that head, the 
Bishop continued that as the Prince Regent, in leaving Portugal, had estab- 
lished a regency for the government of this country during his absence, lIe 
considered it his duty to resign the government into the hands of that 
regency as Boon as possible. l,Iy n.nswer "
ns, tlwt I bad no instruction 
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from my governnlent on that head, but that I begged him to consiùer 
,vhether the cause of his sovereign would not be hurt in resigning the 
government into the hands of a Regency which, fronl its having acted TInder 
the influence of the French, had lost the confidence of the nation, and 
whether it would Dot be more advisable for him to keep the government 
until the pleasure of the Prince Regent was known. The Bishop allowed 
that the Regency appointed by the Prince Regent did Dot possess the con- 
fidence of the people, that several members of it had acted in such a 
manner as to show thenlsel yes as friends and partisans of the French, and 
that, at all events, all the members of the late Regency could not be re- 
established in their former power; but he was afraid that the provinces of 
Estremadura, Alemtejo, and Algarvé would not acknowledge his au thority 
if the British governnlent did not interfere. After a very long conversation, 
it was agreed that I should infornl our ministers ,vith what the Bishop had 
communicated to me, and in order to lose no tinle in waiting for an ans'wer, 
the Bishop desired me to cOlnmunicate the same to you, expressing a wish 
that you would be pleased to write to hin1 an official letter, in order to ex- 
press your desire that he might continue the government until the pleasure 
of his sOTereign was known, for the sake of the operations of the British 
and Portuguese troops under your cmllilland. 
The secretary of the Bishop, who acted as interpreter, told me afterwards 
in private, that the utInost confusion ,vonld arise fronl the Bishop resigning 
the government at this 11lOlnent, or associating with people who were nei- 
ther liked nor esteemed by the nation. 
I beg leave to add, that although the Bishop expressed the contrary, yet 
it appeared to me that he ,vas not averse to his keeping the government in 
his hands, if it could be done by the interference of our government. I 
have the honor to be, &c. &c. 
(Signed) FREDERICK VON DEcKE
, Brig-Gen. 


2nd. DITTO TO DITTO. 


Oporto, August 22, 1808. 
SIR,- Your Excellency will have received the secret letter which I had 
the honor to send you by Brigadier-General Stuart, on the 18th, respecting 
the communication of his Excellency the Bishop of Oporto relative to his 
resignation of the government into the hands of the Regency established bv 
the '-Prince Regent. In addition to what I have had the honor to state upoñ 
that subject, I beg leave to add, that his Excellency the Bishop bas this day 
desired me to make your Excellency aware, in case it might be wished that 
be should keep the government in his hands until the pleasure of the Prince 
Regent may be known, that he could not leave Oporto; and the seat of 
go
ernment nlust in tbat case necessarily renlain in this to,vn. I-Iis Excel- 
lency t.he Bishop thinks it his duty to inform you of this circumstance as 
soon as possible, as he foresees that the city of Lisbon will be preferred for 
the seat of government, as soon as tbe British army }w,ve got possession of 
it. If the seat of the temporary government should relnain at Oporto, the 
best method to adopt with respect to the other provinces of Portugal 
appears to be, to cause them to send deputies to that place for the purpose 
of transacting business relative to their own provinces; in the snnlC manner 
as the provinces of Entre Douro y :Minho and Tras os ::Montes now send 
their representatives. One of the principal reasons why his Excellency the 
Bishop can only accede to continue at the bead of the government under 
the condition of remaining at Oporto is, because he is persuaded that tho 
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inhabitants of this town will not permit hiln to leave it! unless by order of 
the Prince Regent. It might also be ad visable to keep the seat of govern.. 
ment at Oporto, as it Inay be supposed that Lisbon ,vill be in a state of 
great confusion for the first two nlOnths after the French have left it. I 
ha ve the bOllor to be, sir, &c. &c. 
(Signed) FREDERICK V ON DECKEN, Brig.-Gen. 


Erd. 
_ Oporto, AU[Just 28. 
SIR,-Your Excellency ,-rill have received nlY secret letters of the 18th 
and 22d instant relativ"e to the temporary government of this kingdom. 
IIis Excellency the Bishop of Oporto has received lately deputies frorn the 
province of Alemtcjo and the kingdOl11 of Algarve. Part of Estremadura, 
viz., the town of Leiria, has also submitted to his authority; and it n1ay 
be therefore said that the w hule kingdom of Portugal has ackno,vledged 
the authority of the ten1porary goverlllnent, of which the Bishop of OpOl'to 
is at the head, with the exception of Lisbon and the to,vn of Hetubal, (St, 
Ubes.) Although the reasons why these towns have not yet acknowledged 
the authority of the temporary government Inay be eXplained by their 
being in possession of the French; yet the Bishop is convinced that the in- 
habitants of Lisbon ,viU refuse to sublnit to the telllpOl'ary government of 
Oporto, in which they ,vill be strongly supported by the lnembers of the 
fornler Regency established by the Prince Regent, who of course will be 
very anxious to r(;\sume their fornler power. The Bishop in assuming the 
temporary governI11ent complied only with the ,vishes of the people: he 
,vas sure that it was the only Ineans of saving the country; but having had 
J10 interest of his own in ,-ie,v, he is willing to resign the authority, ,vhich 
he has accepted with reluctance, as soon as he is convinced that it can be 
done without hurting the cause of bis sovereign, and throwing the C,OUlltI'Y 
into confusion. There is every reason to apprehend that the inhabitants of 
the three northern provinces of Portugal will never pern1it the Bishop to 
resign the governn1ent, and submit to the fornler Regency. They feel ex- 
trenlely proud of having first taken to arnlS, and consider theDlselves as the 
deliverers and saviors of their country; and as the inhabitants of Lisbon 
'will be as Innch disinclined to sulnnit to the ten1porary governn1ent of 
Oporto, a division of the provinces, which 'v ill excite internal COlTInlotion, 
will naturally follow, if not supported by your Excellency. It has appeared 
to me that the best way to reconcile these opposite parties would be in en- 
deavoring to unite the present g-overnnlent at Oporto with such of the 
nlembers of the former Regency who have not forfeited by their conduct the 
confidence of the people; and having opened my idea to the Bishop, his 
answer was, that he would not object to it if proposed by you. I therefore 
take the liberty of suggesting, that the difficulty above rnentioned ,vould 
be in a great measure removed if your Excellency would be pleased to 
1nake it known after Lisbon has surrendered, that until the pleasure of the 
Prince Regent vras known, you ,vonld consider the temporary government 
cstablisl.
d at Oporto as the lawful government, with the addition of the 
four nlembers of the late Regency, ,vh
have been pointed out to me by the 
Bil5hop as such ,vho have behaved faithfully to their sovereign and country 
-viz., Don l/'1.ancisco Noronha, J?rancisco da Cunha, the Jfonteiro .JIor, and 
tILe Principal Castl.o. These members to be placed at the head of the dif- 
ferent departments, and to consider the Bishop as the President, whose 
directions they are to follow-a plan which will meet ,vith the less diffi- 
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culty, as the President of the former Regency, named by the Prince Regent, 
has quitted Portugal, and is now in France. The circumstance that Lisbon 
is now in a state of the greatest confusion will furnish a fair pretext for 
fixing the seat of the temporary governn1ent ill the first instance at Oporto, 
to which place the gentlemen above-named ,yould be ordered to repair 
without loss of time, and to report themselves to the Bishop. Independent 
of the reasons which I had the honor of stating to your Excellency in n1Y 
Jetter of the 22d instant, ,vhy it is i1l1po
sible for the Bishop to leave 
Oporto, 1 nlust beg' lea \Te to add, that, frOll1 what I understand, the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Lisbon are in the French interest, and that it will 
require a garrison of British troops to keep that city in order. The Bishop 
of Oporto, although convinced of the necessity of considering Lisbon at 
]w{'sent as a n1Ïlitary station, and of placing a British comnlandant and a 
British garrison there, yet from a desire that the feelings of the inhabitants 
Dlight be wounded as little as possible, wishes that you ,vould be pleased to 
put also some Portuguese troops in garrison at Lisbon, together with a 
Portuguese commandant, who, though entirely under the orders of the 
British governor, nlight direct the police in that town, or at least be 
charged with putting into execution such orders as he lnay receive from 
the British governor under that head. If your Excellency should be 
pleased to approve of this proposal, the Bishop thinks Brigadier Antonio 
Pinto Bacelar to be the propel'est officer of those who are now with the 
Portuguese army to be stationed at Lisbon, and who might also be directed 
to organize the u1Ílitary force of the province of Estremadura. The Bishop 
is fully 
onvinced that the temporary government of the country cannot 
(>xist without the support of British troops: he hopes that our government 
.willleave a corps of 6000 men in Portugal after the French have been 
subdued, until the Portuguese troops Iuay be sufficiently organized and 
disciplined to be able to protect their own governnlent. I have the honor 
to be, sir, your most obedient and hUlllble servant, 
FREDERICK 'T o
 DECKEX, Brig.-Gen. 


No. XII. 


[Translation. ] 


LETTER FROJI GENERAL LEITE TO SIR IIE'\V DALRY
IPLE. 


:MOST ILLUSTRIOUR A
D 
Ios'r EXCELLE
T SIR,-Strength is the result of 
union, and those ,vho have reason to be grateful should be most urgent in 
their endeavors to prOlIlote it. I therefore feel it to be Iny duty to have 
recourse to your Excellency to know how I should act without disturbing 
the union so aå vantageous to lilY country, The Supren1e Junta of the Por- 
tuguese government established at Oporto, which I ha\Te hitherto obeyed as 
the representatives of my sovereign, have sent Ine orders by an officer, dated 
UJe 1st instant, to take possession of th
 fortress of Elvas, as soon as it shall 
be evacuated. After having seen those same Spania]'ds who got possession 
of our strong places as friends, take so lnnch upon themselves as even to pre- 
vent the ma1'ch of the garrison which I had ordered to replace the losses 
sustained in the battle of Evora, which depriv
J me of the little obedience 
that was shown by the city of Beja, always favored by the Spanish authori- 
ties; after having seen the Portuguese o.rtillery, which Wfi!1 tiayed after the 
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said battle, taken possession of by those same Spaniards, who had lost their 
o,vn, without being willing even to lend me two three-pounders to enable 
me to join his Excellency the l\Ionteil'o ]')101'; after having seen the arms 
which were saved from the destructive grasp of the common enemy made use 
of by those same Spaniards wlto promised 'J}1ucll, and did nothing; after having 
seen a Spanish brigadier dispute my authority at Campo 
Iayor, ,vhere I was 
President of the Junta, and from whence his predecessor had taken away 
60,000 crowns without rendering any account; in a ,vord, after having seen 
the march of these Spaniards nlarked by the devastation of our fields, and 
the co
ntI.y ?-cserted to avoid tbe plunder of their light troops, I cannot for 
a moment mIstake the cause of the orders given by the Suprenle Junta of 
Oporto. A corps of English troops having yesterday passed Estrémos, on 
their road to Elvas, l{nowing that in a cOInbined arnlY no officer should 
undertake any operation which may be intended for others, thereby counter- 
acting each other, I consulted Lieutenant-General Hierre (IIope), who has 
referred me to your Excellency, to wholn in consequence I send Lieutenant- 
Colonel the :Marquis of Terney, my quartermaster-general, that he may 
deliver you this letter, and explain verbally everything you may wish to 
know which relates to my sovereign and the good of my country, already 
so much indebted to the English na.tion. 
God preserve your Excellency many years. 
(Signed) FRANCISCO DE PAULO LEITE, Lieutenant-General. 
(Dated) Estré1nos, 16th Septe'Jnbe'r, 1808. 
To the most illustrious and most excellent 
Sir He\v DalrjTmple. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FRO
I SIR HEW DALRYMPLE TO LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR JOlIN IIoPE. 
Head-quarters, Benefico, 25th Sept., 1808. 
SIR,-Impediments having arisen to the fulfilment of that article of the 
convention which relates to the cession of Elvas by the French to the British 
army, in conseqnence of the unexpected and unaccountable conduct of the 
commander-in-chief of the arU1Y of Estremadura, in bon1barding that place 
and endeavoring to impose upon the French garrison terms of capitula.tion 
different from those ,vhich were agreed upon by the British and French gen- 
erals in chief; and as the British corps sent to take possession of the above 
fortress, and to hold it in the name of the Prince Regent until reinforced by 
a body of Portuguese troops, is not of sufficient strength to preclude the 
possibility of insult, should the General above Inentioned persevere in the 
contemptuous and hostile disposition he has hitherto shown; I have there- 
fore thought it advisable to order the remainder of your division, and Gen- 
eral Paget's advanced guard, to cross the Tagus, and to occupy cantonn1ellts 
as near as possible to the place above-mentioned. In the mean time Colonel 
Graham is gone to nad
jos to expostulate ,vith General Galluzzo on the sin- 
gular and very inexplicable line of conduct he has seen cause to adopt. . . 


... 
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No. XIII. 


JUSTIFICATORY EXTRACTS FRO
I THE CORRESPO
DEKCE OF 
SIR JOHN 
IOORE AKD OTHER PERSOSS. 


SECTIO
 I.-RELATIXG TO W AXT OF 1IoNEY. 
Sir John .J.lIo01"e to Lord JVillian
 Bentinck, October 22, 1808. 
U Sir David Baird has unfortunately been sent out without money. He 
has applied to IDe, and I have none to give him.". . . " I undertake my 
march in the hope that some will arrive; if it does not, it wiU add to the 
number of a great many distresses." 
Sir Jol
n ltIoore to General Hope, October 22, 1808. 
U Baird has sent his aide-de-can1p Gordon to me: he is without money, 
and his troops only paid to Septenlber. He can get none at Coruña." 
Sir John ltIoore to Sir David Baird, October 22, 1808. 
U \Ye are in such wa nt of money at this place, that it is with difficulty I 
have been able to spare 8000l., which went to yon in the Champion this 
day." 
Sir John .JIo01"e to Lord Oa8tle1"eagh, October 27. 
U It is upon the general assurance of the Spanish government that I am 
leading the army into Spain without any established magazines. In this 
situation nothing is more essentially requisite than money, and unfortunately 
"re have been able to procure very little here." 
Sir John J-Ioore to J-Ir. Frere, Nove1J
ber 10, 1808. 
"I understand fronl Sir David Baird that you were kind enough to lend 
him 40,000l. fron1 the money you brought with you from England. \Ve are 
in the greatest distress for nloney. I doubt if there is wherewithal after the 
24th of this nlonth to pay the troops their subsistence." 
Sir JolLn lJloore to Lord Oastlereagh, Nove'lnber 24, 1808. 
" I am without a shilling of n10ney to pay, and I am in daily apprehen- 
sion that frOIll the ,,"ant of it our supplies will be stopped. It is impossible 
to describe the embarrassments we are thrown into from the want of tbat 
essential article." 
Admiral de Oo1.trcy to .JIr. Stuart, 00 ru fi a, October 21, 1808. 
"
Ir. Frere will have told you that the Semiramis has brought a minion of 
dollars, in order to be at his disposal, besides 50,0001. in dollars, which are 
t.o be presented to the ßIarquis of Romana's nrnlY. In the mean time, the 
British troops remain in their transports at Coruña, uncertain whether they 
shall be invited to the war, and 'without a shilling to pay their expenses." 


SECTIO
 II.-RELATIXG TO ROADS. 
Sir John .l1100)'e to General Anstrllther, at Abncida, dated Lisbon, 
October 12, 1808. 
" A division under Beresford is marching upon Coimbra, and a part of it 
will proceed on to Oporto or not, as information is received from you that 
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the rond fronl thence to Almeida is or is not practicable. Some officers of 
the Spanish engineers, enlployed in the quartermaster-general's department, 
with commissaries, are 5ent from 
Iadrid to obtain information on the sub- 
jects you will ,vant ,vith respect to roads, subsistence, &c. &c., fronl Almeida 
to Burgos." 
Sir Jolln J.1Ioore to LO'J-d 1rilliam, Bentinck, October 22, 1808. 
"Colonel Lopez has no personal knowledge of this part of Spain; but 
'\vllat he has told me Records ,vith other information I had bpfore received, 
that the great :Madrid road ,vas the only one by which artillery could 
travel; the French brought theirs from Ciudad Rodrigo to Alcantara, but 
by this it was destroyed." . . . . "The difficulty of obtaining correct' 
infonnation of roads, and the difficulties attending the subsistence of troops 
through Portugal, are greater than you can believe." 
Sir John IIope to Sit John JIoore, }'Iadrid, J.love1nber 20. 
" I sent'Vills of the engineers by Placentia to Salamanca, and before this 
tinle I suppose he Inay have made his report to you of the roads from the 
Tagus at Alnlarez and Puente de Cardinal to Salarnanaca." . . . . . . 
" Delancy is upon this road, and I have directed him to comnnlnicate with 
you at Salamanca, as soon as possible_" 
Sir John .JIoore to LO'J-d Gastlereaglt, October 27, 1808. 
cc I am under the necessit
y of sending Lieutenant-General IIope, ,vith the 
artillery, &c_, by the great road leading fronl Badajos to 
ladrid, as every 
infonnation agreed that no other 'vas fit for the artillery." 
Substance o.f a repo'J"t front Oaptain Oarmichael Smyth, of tlte Engineer.
, 
26th December, 1808. 
"The country round about Astorga is perfectly open, and affords no ad- 
vantage whatsoever to a slllall corps to enable it to oppose a large force 
with any prospect of success. In retreating, however, t.owards Villa Franca, 
nt the distance of about two leagues fron} Astorga, the hills approaching 
each other form some strong ground; and the high ground in particular in 
the rear of the village of Rodrigatos appears at first sight to offer a most 
advantageous position. One very serious objection presents itself nevertheless 
to our making a stand near Rodrigatos, or indeed at any position before we 
come to the village of Las Torres (about one league from Bembibre), as the 
talus or slope of the ground, from IVlanzanel (close to Rodrigatos) until Las 
rrorres, woúld be in favor of an enemy, should ,ve be forced at Rodrigatos, 
and we should be consequently ob1iged to retreat down hill for nearly two 
leagues, the enemy having every advantage that such a circuIl1stance would 
natul'alJy give them. 
"From Las Torres to Bembibre the ground becomes more open, but with 
the disadyantage, however, of the slope being still against us. }1'rom Bem- 
bibre to Villa Franca there is great variety of ground, but no position that 
cannot easily be turned, excepting the ground in the rear of Calcavellos, and 
about one league in front of Villa Franca. This is by far the strongest 
position bet,veen Astorga and Villa Franca. It is also necessary to add, 
that the position at Rodrigatos can easily be turned by the Foncevadon 
i'oad (which, before the establishment of the Camina Real, waS the high 
road towards Coruña). This is not the case with the position in front of 
Villa Franca, as the Foncevadon road joins the Can1ina Real to Calcavellos 
in front of the proposed position." 
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, Jlajor Fletcher, Royal Engineers, to Sir John }'Ioore, Betanzo8, Jan. 5, 
] SOD. 
cc I }1aye the honor to report to your Excellency that, in obedience to your 
orders, I have examined the neck flf JaD(} bet,veen the harbor of Ferrol and 
the bridge of Puent.e de Humo. This ground does not il.ppear to possess 
any position that has l)ot several def
ch,." . . "I did not find any ground 
so decidedly advantageous and containing a small space, as to render it ten. 
able for the vanguard of an army to cover the embarkation of the n1ain 
body." . . "I should have sent this report much sooner, but found it 
impossible to procure post-horses until my arrival at Lugo, and since that 
time I have had very bad ones." 
))'itto to Ditto, CoruÎ1a, Jan. 6, 1809. 
"I am therefore led to suggest, that as Coruña is fortified, riveted, and 
tolerably flunked (though the ground about it is certainly not favorable), 
as it could not be carried by a coup-de-main if properly defended, as it con- 
tains a great quantit.y of cover for men, and as, even against artillery, it 
Inight 11lake resistance of son1e days, it lTIay be worth consideration whether, 
under present circumstances, it may not be desirable to occnpy it in prefer- 
ence to the peninsula of Betauzos, should the army not turn off for'Tigo." 


SECTIOY III.-RELATIXG TO EQUIP:MEX'fAXD SGPPLIES. 


Sir John ltIoore to Lord Oastlereagll., Oct. 9, 1808. 
u At this instant t.he army is without equipment of any kind, either for 
the carriage of the light baggage of regin1ents, al,tillery stores) commissariat 
stores, or other appendages of an army, and not a Inagazine is formed 011 
nny of the routes by which we are to march." 
S'ir John ltIOO1"e to L01"d Oastlereaglt, Oct. 18, 1808. 
cc In none of the departn1ents is there any want of zeal, but in sonle im- 
pOl'tant ones there is nn1Ch waut of experience." . . " I have no hope of 
getting forward at present with lllore than the 1ight baggage of the troops, 
the r..mnlunition immediately nece
sary for the sel"\Tice of the artillery, and 
a very scanty supply of medicines." 
Sir John .JIoore's JOllrnal. 
" l\ly anxiety is to get out of the ragged roads of Portugal before the 
rains. " 
Sir John It[oore to Lord JV1n. Bentinck, Oct. 22, 1808" 
"The season of the year admitting of no delny, there was a necessity for 
beginning the n1al'ch, and trusting for information and supplies 88 we got 
on ; unfortunately, our commissariat is inexperienced, and a scoulldrel of a 
contractor, 1\11'. Sattaro, has deceived us." 


Sir David Baird to Sir John J.1Ioo1"e, Oct. 29, 1808. 
" The ,vRnt of provisions for the men and forage for the horses has been 
one of the most serious obstacles ,ve have had to contend wi tho Nor do I 
at present feel at all easy upon that subject." . . "The horses are suffer. 
ing very severely, both for want of proper accommodations and food." 
" From Lord Castlereagh's letter, I was led to expect that every preparation 
for our equipment had been made previous to our leaying Englnnd; I need 
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hardly say how different the case was, and how much I have been disap- 
pointed." 
lrIr. Stuart to Sir John JJloore, Nove'mher 17, 1808. 
(( The continued slowness of the Junta is the only explanation I can offer 
for the want of proper arrangements on the routes for the reception of the 
English troops." 


SECTION IV.-RELATING TO THE 'V ANT OF INFO RMA'l'IO N. 
Sir Jolin lrIoore's Journal, Novem,ber 28., 1808. 
"I mn not in communication with any of the (Spanish) generals, and 
neither know their plans nor those of the governrnent. No channel of in- 
formation has been opened to me, and I have no knowledge of the force or 
situation of the enemy, but what, as a stranger, I pick up." 
}),i tt 0, Salam,anca. 
(( It is singular that the French have penetrated so far (Valladolid), and 
yet no sensation has been made npon the people. They seern to remain 
quiet, and the information was not kno,vn through any other channel but 
that of a letter from the Captain-General of the province to me." 
Sir David Baird to Sir Jolin lJIoore, .Astorga, Nov. 19, 1808. 
" The local authorities have not only failed in affording us the least bene- 
fit in that respect (supplies), but have neglected to give us any kind of in- 
formation as to the proceedings of the arnlies or the motions of the enemy." 
lJitto, .A.r
torga, 23d Nove1nber. 
" It is clearly apparent how very much exaggerated the accounts gener- 
(tHy cÜ'culated of the strength of the Spanish armies have been." . . "It 
:8 very l'en1arkable that I have not procured the least intelligence, or re- 
ceived any sort of communication it'om any of the official authorities at 

ladrid, or either of the Spanish generals." 
Sir ])avid BaÜ"d to Sir Jolt'll, ltIoore, Villafranca, Dec. 12, 1808. 
"I also inclose a lett.er from the 
Iarquis of Romana; you will be fully 
able to appreciate the degree of reliance that may be placed on the verbal 
con1munication made t.o hiln by the extraordinary courier from ]}Iadl'id. It 
was from the same kind of authol'ity that he derived the information he 
conveyed to me of a supposed brilliant affair at Somosierra, which turned 
out. to be an inconsiderable skirmish altogether undeserving of notice." 
Oolonel Graltam to S'ir Joltn J1Ioore, ]'Iadrid, Oct. 4, ] 808. 
"The deputies sent over knew nothing but just concerning their own 
provinces, and pOU1. 8e jaire valoir, they exaggerated everything; for ex- 
ample, those of the Asturias talked louder than anybody, and Asturias fiS 
yet has never produced ß nlan to the army; thus government, with all 
their wish to get information (which cannot be doubted), fail in the lwoper 
means. " 


Lord 1Vm,. Bentinck to Sir John J.1[o01.e, lJIadr-id, .LVov. 20, 1808. 
" I must at the same time take the liberty of stating my belicf, that reli- 
ance c
nnot be placed upon the correctness of information, even if 8uch 
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,information should not be kept back, which does Dot conle through the 
channel of a British officer. It is t.he choice of officers rather than the sys- 
tem, that seems to have failed." 


JJlr. Stuart to Sir John J.1Ioore, Jtladr'id, No'v. 19, 1808. 
U In your direct communications with Spanish generals, you must, how- 
ever, be contented with their version of the state of affairs, which I do not 
think can always be relied on, because they only put matters in the view in 
,vhich they wish you to see them." - 
IJitto, Nov. 29. 
"The calculation of force which the Junta hope may be united in the 
army under your command will be as follows, if DO impediment prevents 
the different corps reaching the points selected for their junction." 
Remarks by Colonel Napier. 
They were only 23,500. 
. . only 5000 armed. 
Totally dispersed. 
K one ever arri ved. 


British . 
La Romano.. 
San Juan .... 
Levies from the south, say 


35,000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 


80,000 Real total, 28,500. 
Liettt. Boothby, Royal Engineers, to Sir JoInt lrIoore, La P1lebla, Jan. 1, 
1809. 
"I shall consider of any moons that may more completely insure the 
earliest information of the enemy's movements towards this quarter; but 
the Spaniards are the most difficult people in the world to employ in this 
way, they are so slo,v, so talkative, and so credulous." 


SECTION V.-RELATI
G TO TilE CO
DUCT OF THE LOCAL JUXTAS. 
Sir IJavid Baird to S-ir John Moo're, Ooruña, Oct. 24, 1808. 
" The answer of the supreme government to our application, as read by 
1\11'. Frere last night in the presence of the Junta of this province, is cer- 
tainly very different from what I expected. Instead of expressing an anxi- 
ety to promote our views, and dissatisfaction at the impediments thrown in 
the way of our measures by the Gallici
n government, it merely permits us 
to land here in the event of its being found impracticable to send us by sea 
to St. Andero, and directs that, if our disembarkation takes place, it should 
be nlade in detachments of 2000 or 3000 men each! to be successively 
pushed on into Castile, without waiting for the neces8ary equipment of 
mules and horses." 
Sir IJav-id Baird to Sir John .llIoore, Ooruña, Nov. 7. 
" 'Ve have received no sort of assistance fronl the government.
' 
Sir IJavid Bai'rd to S'ir John ßIoore, .A storga, J.l"ov. 19. 
" Had the Spanish government afforded us any active assistance, the state 
of our equipments would have been much more advanced." 
Colonel Graham, to Sir JoInt .JIoore, ltIadrid, Oct. 4, 1808. 
" All this, instead of at once appointing the fittest me.n in the country to 
be ministers, looks much like private interest and patronage being the ob- 
jects more than the public good':' 
22 
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Ditto, Tudela, Nov. 9, 1808. 
"It ,is hoped that the Aragonese army 'v ill corne over to fill it" (the line) 
U up, but being an independent comnland, no order has yet been sent. An 
express ,vent after Palafox, ,,,ho will return here this morning, and then it is 
hoped that he will send an orJer to General Ü'N eil at Sanguessa to nlarch 
 
inst.ant1y; and fu-rtlier it is IWfed that General Ü'N eil will obey this order 
without waiting for one from Ius immediate chief, Palafox, the Captain-Gen- 
eral of Aragon, "rho is at Zarngoza; at all eyents, there is a loss of above 
twenty-four hours by the happy system of independent commands, w'hich 
Ina)" make the difference of our having 18,000 Ulen more or less in the battle 
that n1ay be fought whenever the French are ready.". "l\laking me 
conlp1iments of there being no secrets with their allies, tl]ey 
, (the me
bers 
of the council of wo.r) " obliged me to sit down, ,vhich I did for a quarter of 
:.n hour, enough to IJe quite satisfied of the lllisel'able systenl established by 
this Junta." . . "In short, I pitied poor Castaños and poor Spain, and 
came a,vay di8gusted to the greatest degree." 
Oolonel Gralta'J1l to Lord If': Bentinck, Oenlruenigo, ,L\""ov. 13, 1808. 
II If anything can make the Junta sensible of the ahsurdity of their con- 
duct, this will. It would indeed have been more felt if n great part of the 
division had been lost, as nlight well have happened. But the difficulty of 
passing so many nlen 'with artillery, and in small boats, and the tillle that 
,,'ould have been required so great, that I can hardly persuade myself these 
])eople can be so foolish as ever seriously to have entertained the idea. But 
with ,vhatever intentions, whether merely as a pretence for assuming the 
con]mand for the purpose of irritating Castanños; ,vhether fl.om the silly 
vanity of exercising po,ver, and doing something which, if by great good 
luck it had succeeded, mig-ht have proved what might be done ,vith a lnore 
ncth"e cOlnnlander; or ,vhether frOln a real conviction of the excellence of 
the scheme,-it J1Hlst be equally evident to every Il1ilitary man, indeed to 
every man of common sense, that it is impossible things can succeed in this 
,vay; and then the Junta itself interferes, and to worse purpose.:' 
Oastaños' Vindication. 
U The nation is deceived in a thousand ways; as an example, it is belie'-ed 
that our armies "rere greatly superior to those of the enen1Y, reckoning 
80,000 men that of the centre, when your excellencies" (the Junta) "kne,v 
that it only amounted to 26,000 nlen." . . "l\Iadrid possessed money 
and riches; the noble and loyal inhabitants of that capital wished to give 
hoth the one and the other; but whilst the armies were suffering the horrors 
of famine, naked, and miserable, the possessions and jewels of the good 
Spaniards remained quiet in Madrid, and they might be soon seized by the 
tyrant, ns they "Tere in the end." 
Stuart's IJespatclz, A 1lgu,f)t 7, 1808. 
UNo province shares the succors granted by Great BritaIn, although they 
ll\ay not be actually useful to themselves. No gun-boats have been sent 
frolll Fen"ol to protect Santander or the coast of Biscay; and the Asturians 
have in vain asked for artillery fronl the dépôts of Gallicia. The stores 
landed at Gihon, and not used by the Asturians, have rcmained in that 
rort and in Oviedo, although they would ha ye afforded a seasonable relief 
to the army of General Blake, The Tnoney brouf!ht by the Pluto for Leon, 
"hic}1 bas not raised a n1nn, remains in the port where it wa5 landcd.
' 
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JIajor Cox to Sir Hew Dalrymple, Seville, A llg1lSt 3, 1808. 
" I freely confess that I cannot help feeling Sotne degree of apprehension 
that this g)"eat and glorious cause rtlay be ruined by the baneful effects of 
jealousy and division.;' 


Ditto, August 27. 
"The fact is, theiL-" (the Junta of Seville) U attention has been for some 
time past so n1uch occupied by vain and frivolous disputes, and by views of 
private interest and advantage, and they seenl to have neglected entirely 

Yery concern of real importance, and nlmost to have lost sight of the gen- 
eral int.erests of the country." . . " A million of dollars have, I under- 
stand, been sent out." . . "It cert.ainly would not be prudent to intrust 
so large a sun1 to the n1anagen1ent of the ten1porary governn1ent of a partic- 
ular province, without having a sufficient security for its proper application. 
:r.ly own opinion is, that the less money which is given to them the bet.ter, 
uutil the general government is forn1ed. This Junta has shown too evident 
signs of a wish to aggrandize then1selves, and a disinclination to afford those 
aids to other provinces, which they had it in their power to grant, not to 
afford just grounds of suspicion, that their boasted loyalty and patriotisln 
bave at times been mixed with unworthy considerations of self-interest find 
personal ad vantage." 
Dato, Sept. 5. 
"By ltlr. Duft"s present instructions, he would have had DO option" (dis- 
tributing the money), "even though the iniq'llitous project of partition, 
which Jour Excellency knows was once conten1plated, were still in exist- 
ence. " 
ltIaj01' Cox to Sir Hew Dalrymple, Sept. 7. 
" A dispute between the two Juntas" (Seville and Granada), " ,vhich bad 
nearly been productive of the most serious consequences, and would prob- 
ably have ended in open hostility, had it Dot been prevented by the moder- 
ate, but decided, conduct of General Castaños." 
Ditto, Se'ville, Sept. 10. 
U The Supreme Junta of Seville have latterly manifested very different 
views, and, I am sorry to say, they seem almost to have lost sight of the 
common cause, and to be whoJIy addicted to their particular interest, In- 
stead of directing their efforts to the restoration of their legitilnate sover- 
eign and the established fornl of a national governnlent, they are seeking 
the means of fixing the permanency of th
ir own, and endeavoring to sepa- 
rate its interests from those of the other parts of Spain. To what other 
purposes can be attributed the order given to General Castaños, not to 
111arch on any account beyond 
Iadrid? To what the instructions given to 
thcir deputy, Don Andrea 
1iniano, to uphold the authority and preserve 
the integrity of the Junta of Se\Tille; to distinguish the arBlY to ,vhich he 
is attached by the nanle of the army of Andalnsia; to preserye constantly 
the appellation, and not to receive any orders but what came directly from 
this government i And above all, what other mot.iye could induce the 
strong and decided measure of enforcing obedience to those orders, by with- 
holding from General Cast.años the means of maintaining his troops, in case 
of his refusing to COlnply with them?" . . . "What has been the late 
occupation of the Junta of Seville
 Setting aside the plans which were 
formed for augmenting the Spanish army in those provinces, and neglecting 
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the consideration of those which have been proposed in their stead, their 
attention has been taken up in the appointment of secretaries to the differ- 
en t departments, in disposing of places of emoltnnent, in making promotions 
in the arn1r, appointing canons in t.he church, and instituting orders of 
knighthood. Such steps as these nlake their designs too evident." 
Captain Carrol to Sir David Baird, Llanes, Dec. 17, 1808. 
"This province" ( Asturias), "the first to declare war with France, has 
during seven months taken no steps that I can discover to D1ake arrange- 
Inellts flgainst the event of the enemy's entering the proyince." . . . . 
" \Vhat has been done ,vith the vast sums of nloney that came from Enrr- 
lund 
 you wiII natnrally ask. Plundel'ed and misapp1ied: every pers
n 
who had or has anything to do with money concerns endeavoring to keep 
in hand all he can, and be ready, let affairs turn out as they Juay, to help 
himself. " 


Genc'ral Broderic/.; to J.1Ir. Stuært, Reynosa, 11 tit Sept" 1808. 

, The fact is, the Junta of Gal1icia thinks that this army having marched 
to the assistance find protection of these countries, the latter ought to pay 
the expense, and therefore refuse the supplies, which Blake is unwilling to 
press." 
Lord 1Villiau
 Bentinck to Sir IJew Dalrymple, Se'1,ille, Sept. 19, 1808. 
" Notwithstanding the professions of the Junta, their conduct has evi- 
dently fallen 8hort of theIn, and I think it would be very desirable that 
Dlore 1110ney should not fall into their hands." 
jJIajor Coxe to S'ir He'll) DalrY1J
ple, Seville, lOth and 27tJt July. 
" The proclamation of Florida Blanca was received here some time ago, 
but was carefully suppressed by the government." - 
"Other publications, containing nJaxims similar to those inculcated by 
the proclamation of Florida Blanca, have appeared, but are suppressed 
here with equal care." 


SECTIO
 .VI.-CEXTRAL JUXTA. 


.JI1.. Stuart to }'Ir. Canning, Sept. 26, 1808. 
"I have heard of several circunlstances since my arrival at Aranjuez, 
which throw a light upon the conduct of General Cuesta, and, if wen founded, 
go far to prove the existence of projects incompatible with the formation 
of any regular government in the country. I cannot say they are openly 
avowed by either party, although the measures of precaution, which the 
leading members of the Junta have deemed expedient, go far to prove that 
the whispers which circulate are Dot altogether without foundation. It is 
said that the difficu1ty of forming a Central Junta induced Cuesta to pro- 
pose to Castaños the establishment of a n1Ïlitary po,ver, alleging that, in the 
present situation of the corps under his command, he ,vould take on him- 
self to prevent the union of the Central Junta, and tbat his influence with 
the officers in other parts of Spain would enable him to crush aU opposi- 
tion, by the instant disorganization of the provisional government in the 
provinces of the kingdom. 11 nd I know, indeed, that the movement of 
Cuesta frmll Arevola to Segovia gave so much alarm at 
Iadrid, and so fully 
convinced the public that he was going to carry this design into execution, 
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that Castaños ,vas formally requested to give orders for the approach of a 
division to l\Iadrid, to be ready to oppose any act of violence calculated to 
bias the detern1Ïnation of the persons about to form the government." 


.Jfr. Stua1-t to lrIr. Canning, Oct. 9, 1808. 
" I bave received the paper (of which I inclose a copy) from the Supreme 
Junta. Although somewhat startled at the exorbitancy of the demand, 
I was no less so at the language in which the demand is conveyed, and the 
conversation I have subsequently had upon the subject. However wining 
I am to make every possible allowance for the embarrassn1ents of this rising 
government, and the inexperience or intemperance of n1any among its meln- 
bel's, I cannot but feel that the generosity of Great Brittain not only called 
for son1e acknowledgment of what has been already done in favor of 
Spa-in, but that it likewise might have deserved a petition couche<,\ in terms 
less resembling a n1ilitary requisition_ \Vhen it ,vas observed to 1\11'. de Vinal' 
(the author of the note) that the demand for specie much exceeded the 
means of any country in the world, he said, credit or specie was indifferent, 
provided they could obtain a part of what W' B requisite for present ser- 
vices. 1\11'. de J ovenanos was not so moderate, and literally proposed that 
I should draw biBs at once 9n the treasury for the whole, or at least engage 
the faith of his 1\1ajesty's governmen t by such a promise as should enable 
them to raise money by anticipation, upon my signature, until the arrival 
of a British subsidy." . . . . " It was seriously demanded also, that 
the English government should seize the sums which the Prince of Peace 
and other friends of the French interest are supposed to have in the English 
fnnds; nor could Iny explanation, citing several wen-known instances to 
prove the in1possibility of such a measure, and the determination to keep 
inviolable whatever 'vas deposited under the guardianship of the public 
faith, prevent Mr. de Jovellanos and others from testifying some ill-humor 
and incredulity at my answer." 


Lord 1Villia1n Bentinck to Sir Jo}t1
 :AIoore, }'Iadrid, Oct. 4, 1808. 
"I am sorry to say that the new government do not seem to proceed 
with the despatch and energy which the critical situation of the country 
demands. " 


Ditto to Sir H. Bu'rrard, J-Iadrid, Oct. 8. 
U In my last letter I adverted to the inactivity and apparent supineness 
which prevailed in the Central Council in regard to the military, as well as 
to the other business of the other government." 


D'itto to Sir John J,Ioore, Nov. 8. 
" But it is upon the spot where the exact state of the arn1ies, and the extra- 
ordinary inefficiency of the government, whose past conduct promises so 
little for the future, are known, that the danger Ulust be n10re justly appre- 
ciated." .. "The most simple order, however urgent the case, can- 
not be obtained from the government without a difficulty, solicitation, and 
delay that is quite incredible." 
Sir John Hope to Sir John ltIoore, ltIadrid, Nov. 20, 1808. 
"It is perfectly evident that they" (the Junta) "are altogether without 
a plan as to their future military operations, either in the case of success or 


. 
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misfol:tulle. Every branch is affected by the disjointed and ineffici
nt con- 
structIon of their governn1ent." 


.ßIr. Stuart to Sir John .ilfoore, J,Iad-r'id, Oct. 18, 1808. 
" Lord '\Villian1 Bentinck, as well as myself, have made repeated repre- 
sentations, and I have given in paper after paper to obtain something like 
promptitude and vigor; but though loaded with fair promises in the com- 
mencement, we scarcely quit the men1bers of the Junta before their atten- 
tion is absorbed in petty pursuits, and the ,vrangling which impedes even 
the sin1plest arrangements necessary for the interior government of a coun- 
try." . . _. "In short, we are doing what we can, not what we w.ish; 
and I assure you we have infamous tools to ,vork with." 


Ditto, Seville, Jan. 2, 1809. 
"1\Iorla's treason is abused, but passed over; and the arrival of money 
from 
Iexico, which is really the arrival of spoil for the French, seems to 
have extinguished every sentiment the bad views and the desperate state 
of things ought to have created." 
Ditto, Jan. 10, 1809. 
" Castaños, Heredia, Castelar, and Galluzzo are aU here. These unfortu- 
nate officers are either prisoners or culprits, waiting the decision of govern- 
ment on their conduct in the late transactions. If the state of affairs should 
allow the government to continue in existence, they will probably wait 
many months, for no detern1ination is to be expected from people who have 
in no one instance punished guilt or rewarded merit since they ruled the 
country. The Junta indeed, to say the truth, is at present absolutely DUI1, 
and although they represent the sovereign authority, I have never witnessed 
the exercise of their power for the public good." 
ltIr. Frere to Sir John fifoore, Las Santos, Dec. 16, 1808. 
" The subject of the ships in Cadiz had not escaped me, but I thought it 
so very dangerous to suggest to the Junta any idea except that of living and 
dying on Spanish ground, that I avoided the menti
n of any subject that 
could seem to imply that I entertained any other pronpects." 


SECTIO:Y VII.-RELATJ1\G TO TIlE P
\SSIVE STATE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Sir John J,Ioo'te's Journal, Dec. 9, 1808. 
" In t11is part the people are passive. "'\Ve find the greatest difficulty to 
get people to bring in information." 
Sir John lJ-foore to lrIr. Frere, Sahagun, Dec. 23, 1808. 
" If the Spaniards are enthusiastic, or much interested in this cause, their 
conduct is the most extraordinary that was ever exhibited." 


Sir John lJ-Ioore to Lord Oastlereagh, Astorga, nee. 31, 1808. 
" I arrived here yesterday, :vhere, contrary.t.o his promise, an
 to my 
expectation, I found the 
Iarquls la Romana, wIth a great part of hIs troops. 
Nobody can describe his troops to be worse than he does, and he complains 
as much as we do of the indifference of the inhabitants, his disappointment 
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at their want of enthusaisn1; and said t.o me in direct terms, that had he 
known how things were, he would neither have accepted the command, 
nor have returned to Spain. With aU this, however, he talkg of attacks and 
Inovements which are quite absurd, and then returns to the helpless state 
of his army and of the country." 
ltIr. Stuart to Sir John J,Ioore, Nov. 17, 1808. 
" The tranquillity of 
ladrid is truly wonderful." 
Sir David Baird to Sir John Moore, Dec. 6. 
" Destitute as we are of magazines, and without receiving even a show of 
assist.ance, either from the gOyernlnent or inhabitant.s of t.he country, who, 
on the contrary, in many instances, even thwurted our plans and measure
, 
we could Dot ha.ve advanced without exposing ourselves to almost certain 
destruction. " 


Sir David Bai rd to Lord Oastlereagh, Astorga, 1!to'v. 22, 1808. 
"
Iajor Stuart, of the 95th regiment, who was df'spatched in front of this 
pluee to obtain information, reports that the inhabitants appear perfectly 
depressed by their losses, and seem to abandon all hope of Juaking a suc- 
cessful resistance." 


Oaptain Oarrol to Sir John .J[001.C, Dec. 17, 1808. 
" On my arrival at Oviedo all was confusion and dismay; the confidence 
between the people, the army, and the Junta destroyed." . . " Is it to be 
expected that the peasantry can be as hearty in the cause of patriotism as 
if they were treated with justice i" 
Lieut. Boot/tby to Sir JoInt .J.
foore, La P-uebla, Jan. 1, 1809. 
U The Spanish soldiers now here (about 700) are Inerely on their ,vay to 
the 1\Iarquis de Ia Romana; and as to any neighboring passes, there are n() 
people ,vhorn I can call upon to occupy t.h0111, or should expect to defend 
them, however naturally strong they may be, for I see no people who are 
thinking- of the enemy's advance with any sentiments beyond passive di8- 
like, and hopes of protection from God and the English arluy." 
Extract front General Fane" s Journal, 1808-9. 
"Five hundred and twenty-nine miles of our marches have been in Spain, 
and notwithstanding all we have read about Spanish patriotism, 'we have 
never been joined by one man, nor have 'we seen one corps in arms. The 
people have offered us no assistance; ,vhile not even a cart or a guide have 
been to be procured ,?ut by force, and by that measure ,ve have generally 
been obliged to obtaIn our quarters. flow our nlillisters eould have been 
so deceived as to the state of the country is inconceivable." 
The Prince of Neufchatel to the Duke of Dalmatia, Dec. 10, 1808. 
II The city of I
ladrid is quite tranquil, the shops are all 0 en, the public 
amusements are resumed. " . 


General Thouvenot to the Prince of J.tT'e'llfcltatel, St. Sebastian, 29th 
Nov., 1808. 
"The successes obtained by the armies of the En1ppror, and those which 
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are also foreseen, begin to make a sensible impression upon the authorities 
of the country, ,vho beconle frOln day to day more affable towards the 
French, and more disposed to consider the King as their legitimate sover- 
eign. " 


Tlte Com'lJ
andant .JIeslin to the Prince of Neufchatel, Vittoria, 29th 
.Nov., 1808. 
" The public feeling is still bad, still incredulous of our successes.;' . 
" As to the tranquillity of the country, it appears certain." 
It.Ír. l:?rere to Sir John Moore, Merida, Dec. 14, 1808. 
" A thousand barriers would be interposed against that deluge of panic 
which sometimes 0\Terwheln1s a whole nation, and of which at one time I 
was afraid I saw the beginning in this country." . . "Tlte extinction oJ 
the popular enthusias'ln in this country, and the means which exist for re- 
vivIng it, would lead to 
 very long discussion." 


SECTION 'VIII.-]}118cELLANEous. 
Lord C lingwood to Sir H. Dalrynlple, Ocean, Cadiz, Jftne 23, 1808. 
u At 
1inorca and 
lajorca they describe themsel ves to be strong, and hav- 
ing nothing to apprehend. However, they made the proposal for entering 
into a convention with us for their defence, and in the COUl'se of it demanded 
money, n.rn1S, and the protection of the fleet. 'Vhen, in return for them, 
it was required that their fleet should be given up to us, to be held for 
their King Ferdinand, or that a part of thenl should join our squadron 
against the eneIny, they rejected all those proposals: so that whatever we 
did for them was to be solely for the honor of having their friendship." 
Oaptain lVhittinglLant to Sir Hew DalrYJnple, June 12, 1808. 
" 12th June. I l'eturned to Xeres at 3 o'clock, A. :r.f. The General sent 
for tne, aud requested I ,vould go without delay to Gibraltar, and inform 
Lieut.-General 
ir I-Ie,v Dalryn1ple that he at present occupied Carmona 
,vÍt.h three thousand }Hen (regulars), having his head-quarters at Utrera, 
where his regular force would amount to twelve thousand men; that it was 
not his intention to attenlpt to defend Seville; that the heavy train of ar- 
tillery, consisting of eighty pieces, was already elnbarked for Cadiz, under 
the pretext that they ,vel'e wanting for the defence of its works; and that 
everything ,vas prepared for burning the harness, tilnbers, &c., &c., of the 
field-pieces; that he intended to fall gradually back upon Cadiz, if forced 
to retreat; and that he did not at present desire that any English troops 
should be landed till their numbers should amount to eight or ten thousand 
men, lest the ardor of the people should oblige him to commence an offcnsi\Te 
systen1 of warfare before the concentration of a considerable Spanish and 
English force should afford'reasonable hopes of success." 


Captain n . lingha,n to Sir Hew Dalrymple, Utrera, June 29, 1808. 
"The President approved of the idea, condemned the policy which had 
led Spain to attempt to establish manufactures by force, and showed clearly 
that the result had been the loss of a considerable branch of the revenue, the 
increase of slnuggling, and consequently an enormous expense, in the pay- 
ment of nendy one hundred thousand custOln or rather excise officers, distri 
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buted about the country, and the ruin of numberless families seduced by the 
prospect of immediate profit to engage in illicit traffic." 
Lord J,Villialn Bentinck to Sir Hew Dalrymple, lIIadrid, Oct. 2, 1808. 
"A passage of Lord CastIereagh's letter, of which I received fronl you a 
copy, instructed you, if possible, to ascertain t.he intentions of the Spanish 
governlnent after the expulsion of the French. Though not positively directed 
by you to ask this information, yet the occasion appeared to make the ques- 
tion so natural, and seemingly of course, and even necessary, that I availed 
myself of it, and gave to General Castaños, to be laid before Count Florida 
Blanca, a memorandunl of which I inclose a copy, lllarked A." 
Extract front tlte copy ma1.ked A. 
" It seems probable, in such case, tbat no diversion could be more effectual 
or more formidable to Bonaparte than the march of a large combined British 
and Spanish al
lny over the Pyrenees, into that part of France where there 
are no fortified places to resist their passage into the very heart of the coun- 
try, and into that part where great disaffection is still believed to exist." 


No. XIV. 


JUSTIFICATORY EXTRACTS FROM SIR JOHN 
IOORE'S 
CORRESPO
DENCE. 


Sir John JIoore to lJIr. Frere, Salam,anca, N01!. 27, 1808. 
cc The movements of the French gi \
e us little time for discussion. As 
soon as tbe British army has formed a junction, I must, upon the supposition 
that Castaños is either beaten or retreated, march upon l\Iadrid, and throw 
nlyself into the heart of Spain, and thus run all risks and share the fortunes 
of the Spanish nation, or I n1ust fall back npon Portugal." " The 
nlovenlent into Spain is one of greater hazard, as n1Y retreat to Cadiz or 
Gibraltar rnust be very uncertain. I shall he entirely in the power of the 
Spaniards; but perhaps this is worthy of risk, if the government and people 
of Spain are thought to have still sufficieut energy, and the n1eans to recover 
from their defeats; and by collecting- in the south be able, wit.h the aid of 
the British army, to resist, and finally repel, the formidable attack which is 
prepared against them." 
Sir John JIomoe's Journal, Salamanca, Nov. 30, 1808. 
" In the night of the 28th I received an eXpl!eSS from 
Ir. Stuart, at 
Ia- 
drid, containing a letter fronl Lieutenant-Colonel Doyle, announcing the 
defeat of Castaños' army near Tudela. They seem to have rnade but little 
resistance, find are, like Blake's, flying; this renders my junction with Baird 
so extren1ely hazardous that I dare not attempt it; but even ,vere it made, 
,vhat chance has this army, now that all those of Spain are beaten, to stand 
against the force which n1ust be brought ngaiust it 1 The Fl'ench have 
eighty thousand in Spain, and thirty th.ou5ilnd were to arrive in twenty 
ilays from the 15th of this month. As long as Castnños' army remained 
there was a hope, but I now s('e none. I am therefore determined to with- 
d
aw the army." 


22* 
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JJitto, IJec. 9. 
" After Castaños' defeat, the French n1arched from :l\iadrid, the inhahitants 
flew to arnlS, barricadoed their stl'eets, and swore to die rather than subrnit. 
'fhis has arrested the progr
ss of the French, and l\ladrid still holds out: 
this is the first instance of enthusiasll1 shown: there is a. chance that the ex- 
an1ple may be follo\ved, and the people be roused; in which case there is 
still a chance that this country may be 
aYed. Upon this chanee I }u1\
e 
stopped Baird's retreat, and am taking measures to form our junction whilst 
the }'rench are wholly occupied with Madrid. 1Ve are bound Dot to aban- 
don the cause as long as there is ])ope; but the courage of the populace of 
1tladrid may f
1Ïl, or at any rate they may not be able to resist: in short, in 
a Inoment things may be as bad as ever, unless the whole country is anin1ated 
nnd flock to the aid of the capital, and in this part the people are passi ve." 
Sir John Moo'te to Lord Castle'reagli, Salæmanca, ])ec. 10, 1808. 
"I certainly think the cause desperate, because I see no deterlnined spirit 
anywhere, unless it be at Znragoza. There is, however, a chance, and whiJst 
there is that I think myself bound to rnn alll'isks to support it. I aIH now 
differently situated froll1 ,vhat I was when Castaños ,vas defeated: I have 
been joined by General 110pe, the artillery, and aU the cavalry (Lord Paget, 
with three regiments, is at Toro); and D1Y junction with Sir Dnvid Baird is 
secure, though I have not heard from hin} since I ordered binl to return to 
Astorga. " 
SÜ. John .1lIoore to Lord Castlereagh, Sahagun, Dec. 12. 
" I shall tlll
aten the French communications and create a diversion, if 
the Spaniards can avail themselves of it; but the French have in the nort.h 
of Spain froni eighty to ninety t.housand nlen, and more are expected. Your' 
lordship n1ay, therefore, judge \vhat win be our situation if the Spaniards 
do not display a determination very different to any they have shown 
hitherto." 


Sir Juhn IJ[oo1.e.s J01ll"ll,al. Saltagun, Dec. 24, 1808. 
"I gave up the march on Carrion, which 113.d never been undertaken but 
\ with a vie,v of attracting the enemy's attention fl'onl the arrnics assen1bling 
in the south, and in the hope of being able to strike a blow at a ,veak 
corps, wllilst it ,vas still thought the British nrmy was retreating into Por- 
tugal; for this I ""as aware I risked infinitely too much, but something, I 
thought, was to be risked for the honor of the service, and to make it ap- 
parent tl)at we stuck to the Srariards long after they themseh"es had given 
up their cause as lost." 
Si1. Joll,n .1JIoo'i.e to L01 0 d Castlerea.gh, C01"uûa, Jan. 13, ] 809. 
" Your lordship knows that had I followed my own opinion as a mili- 
tary Dlan, I should have retired ,vith the anny fl'om Salmnanca. The 
Spanish arnlies "rere then beaten; there was no 
pani5h force to which we 
couVI unite; and fron1 the eharacter of the government, and the disposition 
of the inhabitants, I was satisfied that no efforts would be n1ade to aid us, 
or favor the cause in which they were engaged. I was sensil,Ie, however, 
t
t the apathy and indifference of the Spaniards ,,"ouIJ never havc becn 
believed; that had the Brit.ish been withdrawn, the loss of the cause would 
})ave been imputed to their retreat; and it was neCei;:3:lry to risk this army 
to convinc
 the rt
ople of EnglRnd, as wen as the l'f'st of Europ('), that 
he 
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Spaniards had neither the power nor the inclination to make any efforts 
for themselves. It was for this reason that I IDarched to Sahagun. As a 
diversion it has succeeded. I brought the whole disposable force of the 
French against this army, and it has been allo,ved to foHow it, without a 
single movement being made by any of what the Spaniards call armies to 
favor its retreat." 


No. XV. 


'rllIS despatch from the Count of Belvedere to the Count of Florida Blancn, 
relative to the battle of Gamonal, is an exmnple of the habitual exaggera- 
tions of the Spanish generals: 


[Translation.] 
Since my arrival at Burgos I have been attacked by the enemy; in two 
affairs I repulsed him; but. to-day, after having 
ustained his fire for thirt.een 
hours, he chargeil n1e with double my force, besides cavalry, aR I believe ht-' 
had three thow103.nd of the latter, and six thousand infantry at least, and I 
have suffered so much that I have retired on I,jerma, and nlA<ean to assenlblH 
my army at 
l'anda de Duero. I have sustained a great lo
s in men, equip- 
age, and artIllery; some guns have been saved, but very f<,w. DOll JUB'l 
llenestrosa, 'who cOlnmanded in the action, distinguished him
elf, anll madt.
 
a most glorious retreat; but as soon as the cavalry attacked, all 'was confu- 

ion and disorder. I shall senò your Excellency the particulars by an officer 
,vhen they can be procured. The volunteers of Zafra, of Sezena, of V' alencin, 
and the first battalion of infantry of Truxillo, and the provincials of Badajo
. 
had not an'ived at Burgos, and consequently I shall he able to sustain l11Y- 
8cJf at Aranda, but they are without cart.ridge
 and a111munition. I ìame;lt 
that the atnnlllllition at Burgos could not be brought off. The enemy fol1owed 
Ine in small nunlbers: I ain now retiring- (IO P. M.), fearing they lllay follow 
lne in the Inorning. I yesterday heard -fl'om General Blake, that he fearf'd 
the enemy wonld attack hinl to-day, but his dispositions frustrated the ene- 
my.s de
ign
, beginning the action at eleven at night. 
(Signed) CO
DE DE BEL VEDERF... 


Ko. XVI. 
EXTRACT FROl\I A LETTER FIlO
1 TIlE DUI\:E OF DAL:\IATIA 
TO TIlE AUTIIOR. 


" Dans Ia rnême lettre que vons m.avez fait. l'honneul' de In'écril'
. vou
 
Dle priez aussi, 
Ionsieur, de vous donneI' quelques lumières sur In poursuite 
de 
1r. Ie général Sir John l\Ioore, quand il fit sa retraite sur la Corogne en 
1809. Je ne pense pas que YOUS desiriez des détails sur cette opération, car 
ils doivent vous être parfaitemcllt connus, mnis je saisil'ai avec empresse- 
Inel1t l'occasion qne vous nle procurez pour rendrc à In. mémoire de Sir John 

Ioore Ie témoignage que ses dispositions furent toujours les plus conve- 
nables flUX circonstances, et qu'en profittant habillement des avantages q'.lð 
les localitó8 pouvaient lui offl'ir pour sf\conder Sfi ,aleur, i1 m'opposa partout 
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]n resistance ]a pIus énergique et ]a mieux calculée; c'est ainsi qu'il trouva 
une mort glorieuse devant la Corogne au milieu d'un combat qui doit hono- 
I'er son souvenir. 
"Paris, ce 15 .1Vovembre, 1824.'
 


No. XVII. 
LETTER FRO
M 1\IR. CANNING TO 
fR. FRERE. 


London, ])ee. 10, 1808. 
SIR,-The messenger, Mills, arrived here yesterday with your despatches, 
X o. 19 to 26 inclusive; and at the same time advices ,vere received from 
Lieutenant-General Sir David Baird, dated on the 29th ultimo, at Astorga, 
which state that General to have received intelligence from Sir John 1\Ioore 
of the complete defeat of General Castaños' army, and of the determination 
taken by Sir John 1\Ioore, in consequence, to fall back upon Portugal, while 
Sir David Baird is directed by Sir John 1\1oore to re-embnrk his troops, and 
to proceed to the Tagus. Thus, at the same moment at which I receive 
from J
ou the caution entertained in your No. 20, that a retreat into Por- 
tugal would be considered by the Central Junta as indicating an intention to 
abandon the cause of 
pain, his 
Iajesty's governn1ent receive the informa- 
tion that this measure has actually been adopted, but under circumstances 
which, it is to be supposed, could not bave been in the contemplation of the 
Central Junta. To obviate, however, the possibility of such an impression 
as you apprehend being produced upon the Spanish government by the re- 
treat, of the British armies, I lose no time in con veying to you his I\Injesty's 
commands, that you should forthwith give the n10st positive assurance, that 
the object of this retreat is no other than that of effecting in Portugal the 
junction which the events of the war have unfortunately rendered imprac- 
ticable in Spain, with the purpose of preparing the whole army to move 
for\vard again into Spain, whenever and in whatever direction their services 
n1ny be best en1ployed in support of the common cause. In proof of this 
intention, you will inform the Spanish governnlent, that an additional rein- 
forcement of cavalry is at th is moment sailing for Lisbon, and that the 
British army in Portugal win be stin further augmented, if necessary, so as 
to llHlke up a substantive and effective force, adequate to any operation for 
'which an opportunity ITIay be offered in the centre or south of Spain, ac- 
cording to the course which the \V:lr may take. But whi1e you make this 
comnlunication to t.he Spanish governnlent, it is extren1ely necessary that 
you should accompany it with a distinct and pressing denland for the com- 
Illunication to you and to the British General of whatever be the plan of 
operations of the Spanish armies. Sir John 1tloore complains that he hnJ 
not recei ved the slightest intirnation of any such plan at the date of his last 
despatch of the 20th ultinlo; and I mn afraid the appointment which you 
mention in your No. 20, of General 
Iorla, to discuss with the British com- 
ITw,nders the mode of co-operation between the British and Spanish armit-8, 
'will not have taken place till after the defeat of the Spanish armies will 
huve entirely disposed of that question for the present. The language of 
Sir David Baird, with respect to defect of information, is precisely the sumo 
as that of Sir John :Moore. Sir David Baird has indeed had the advantage 
of some inter
ourse with the 1\farquis de In. Romana; but the 
Iarquis de In 
Romana hip1self does uQt n1?rÞf
r t;n h
ye befln in possession of any part of 
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the views of his government, nor to have received any distinct account of 
the numbers, state, or destination even, of either of the armies which he 
was himse1f appointed to corrmland. The British government has most 
cautiously and scrupulously abst.ained fronl interfering in any of the coun- 
cils of the Junta, or presuming to suggest to thenl by what plan they should 
defend their country. But when the question is as to the co-operation of a 
British force, they have a right and it is their duty to require that some 
plan should have been formed, and being formed, should be conlmunicated to 
the British commander, in order that he may judge of, and (if he shall ap- 
prove) Jnay be prepared to execute the share intended to be 8ssigned to 
him. .Yon will recollect, that the army which has been appropriated hy 
his Majesty to the defence of Spain and Portugal is not nlerely a consideJo- 
able part of the disposable force of this country; it is, in fact, the British 
army. The country has no other force disposable. It may, by a great 
effort, reinforce the army for an adequate purpose; but another army it has 
not to send. The proposals, therefore, which are made, somewhat too 
lightly, for appending parts of this force, sometinles to one of the Spanish 
armies, sometimes to another, and the facility with which its services are 
caUed for, wherever the exigency of the moment happens to press, are by 
no means suited to the nature of the force itself, or consonant to the views 
with which his 
Iajesty has consented to employ it in Spain. You are al- 
ready apprised by Iny former despatch (inclosing a copy of General :Mool'e's 
instructions), that the British army must be kept together under its own 
commander, mu
t act as one body for some distinct object, and on some set- 
tled plan. 
It win decline no difficulty, it will shrink from no danger, when, through 
that difficulty and danger, the commander is enabled to see his way t.o 
some definite purpose. But, in order to this, it will be necessary that such 
purpose should have been previously arranged, and that the British army 
should not again be left, as that of Sir John 
loOl'e and Sir David Baird 
have recently been, in the heart of Spain, without one word of information, 
except such 8S they could pick up frOln common rumor, of the events pass- 
ing around thenl. }>reviously, therefore, to General Sir John l\loOl'e's again 
entering Spain, it will be expected that SOIne clear exposition should be 
made to him of the systenl upon which the Spaniards intend to conduct the 
"'ar; the points which they mean to contest with the advancing enemy, 
and those which, if pressed, by a series of reverse, they ultimately propose 
to defend. 
The part nssigned to the British army in the conlbined operation nl11st be 
settled with Sir John 
loore, and he will be found not unambitious of that 
in which he may be opposed most dil'ectly to the enemy. The courage find 
constancy displayed by the Junta, under the first reverses, are in the 11Ïgh- 
est degree worthy of adlniration. * And if they shall persev
re in 
he same 
spirit, find ean rouse the country t.u adequate exertions, there is no reason 
to despair of the ultimate safety of Spain. But it is Inost earnestly to be 
]toped that the sanle confidence which they appenr to lw,ve placed in the 
ability of their arrnies, under Blake and Castnños, to resist the attacks of 
the enemy, will not be again adopted as theil' guide, again to deceive thern 
in the ulterior operntions of the war. It is to be hoped that they will 
,veigh well their really existing means of defence against the Ineans of at- 
tack on the part of the enemy, and that if they find them unequal to main- 
tain a line of defence as extended as they have hitherto attempted to main- 


· The extract which follows this letter furnh;hes a curious comment on this passage. 
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tain, they will at once fall back to that point" wherever it mAY be, at which 
they can be Bure that their stand will be pcrmanent and their resistance 
effectual. It is obvious, that unless they can resist effectually in the passes 
of the Guadarama, or in the Sierra :Thiorena, the ultimate point of retreat, 
after a series of defeats Dlore or less numerous and exhausting, according as 
they sha1l the sooner or the later lnake up their nlinðs to retreat., is Cadiz. 
Supported by Cadiz on one side, alld by the fortress of Gibraltar on the 
other, the remaining armies of Spain Dlight unquestionably make such a 
stand, as no force wllich France could bring against thenl could overpower; 
and the assistance of the British army would be in this situation incaleula- 
Lly augmented by the cOlllmunication "rith Gibraltar and the sea. I atn 
aware of the jealousy with which the lllentioll of a British force of any 
sort, coupled with the name of Cadiz, will be received. But the time seenlS 
to be arrived at which ,ve Dlust communicate with each other (the Spanish 
governnlent and England) without jealousy or reserve. IIis 1tlajesty has 
abjured, in the face of the world, any motive of interested policy,-you are 
authorized to repeat in the most solemn manner, if necessary, that "'abjura- 
tion. But if, in the midst of such sacrifices and such exertions as Great 
Britain is making for Spain-if, after having foregone aU objects of partial 
benefit, many of which the state of Spain (if we had been so ungenerous as 
to takø that ndvantagø of it) wOl!ld have brought within our reach, the 
fair opinion of the British government cannot be received without suspicion; 
there is litt1e hope of real cordiality continuing to subsist undel" reverses and 
D1isfortunes, such as Spain must but too surely expect, and such as are fl t 
aU times the tests of sincerity and confidence. It is the opinion of the 
British government, that the last stand (if all elsø fail) must be nlaJø at 
Cadiz. It is the opinion of the British government, that t.his stand ,vill be 
Jnade in vain only if the necessity of resorting to it is too late acknowledged, 
and the nleans of nu\.king it effectually not providently prepared. It is the 
opinion of the British governlllent, that on no accouut should the lla\?al 
Ineans of Spain be suffered to fall into the hands of France, or those of 
li'rance to be recovered by her. It is their opinion that this may he pre- 
vented; but to prevent it, the object mest be fairly looked at beforehand; 
and it is hoped that a spirit of distrust unworthy Loth of those who ent.er- 
tain it, and of those with respect to ,vhom it is entertained, will not be 
suffered to interfere between an object of so great in1portance and the Ineans 
of insuring its acconlplisbment. It is absolutely necessary to lose no time 
in bringing this subject fairly before the Spanish government; and if, in 
doing so, you should see either in 
I. Cevallos, or in Count Florida Blanca, 
marks of that distrust and suspicion which must fatally affect any measure 
of co-operation between t.hø British and Spanish forces, it win be right that 
you should at oncø anticipate the subject" and you are at liberty to coru- 
municate this despatch in extenso, as the surest lllode of proving the open- 
ness with which the British governnlent is desirous of acting, anil t.he dis- 
dain which it ,vould feel of any imputation upon its disinterestedness anù 
sincerity. But while this objeet is thus to be stated to the Central GO\Tcrn- 
ment, it is not to this object alone that the services of the Bl'itish army are 
to be appropriated. The COffilTIander-in-Chief will have both the authority 
und the inclination to listen to any proposal for any other practical under- 
taking. And it is only in the event of no such object or undcrtaking being 
presented to him in Spain, that he is directed to confine hÍInself to the de- 
fence of Portugal. I am, &c. &c. &c., 
(Signed) GEORGE CA
SIXO. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM 
IR. CANXING TO !IR. FRERE OF THE SAMn 
DATE AS THE ABOVE. 


IJece'lnber 10, 18(18. 
"The timely preparation of the fleets of France and Spain, now in the 
harbor of Cadiz, is also a point to be pressed by you with earnestness, but, 
at the same time, with aU the delicacy which belongs to it. In the event 
of an em,ig1'ation to Ame1'ica, it is obvious that this preparation should be 
made beforehand. And in the case of this project not being adopted, and 
of n resolution being taken to defend Cadiz to the utmost, it would still Le 
desirable that the fleets should be prepared for renloval to j\iinorca, in order 
to be out of the reach of any use which the disaffected in Cadiz (of w horn 
Generall\iorla is represented to have expressed considerable apprehension) 
might be disposed to Blake of them for cOInpromise with the enemy." 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROj\{ 1\iR. CANNING TO 1\IR. FRERE. 
IJece'lnber 11, 1808. 
"SII
,-Complaillts have been justly made of t.he Jnanner in which the 
British troops, particularly those under Sir David Baird, have been received 
in Spain. 
"The long detention of Sir David Baird's corps on board the transports 
at Coruña nlay but too probably have contributed to render the difficulties 
of a junction between the hyo parts of the British army insurmountable, by 
giving the enenlY time to advance between them. In addition to tllÏs, it 
is slated, that there .was a total want of preparation for supply of any sort, 
und the unwillingness with which those supplies appeareù to have been ad- 
ministered, ha'
e undoubtedly occasioned as luuch disnppointment as incon- 
venience to the British cOllullanders. Unless some change is effected in 
these particulars when the army again moves into Spain, the advance of 
the British troops through that country 'will be attended with more diffi- 
culty than a Dlarch through a hostile country." 


No. XVIII. 
ABSTRACT OF THE illILITARY FORCE OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1808. 


Extracted fl'om the Adjutant-General's returns. 


Ca valry . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 30,000 
Foot gllards.. . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6,000 
Infantry of the line. . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .170,000 
Artiller
T. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 14,000 


Total. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. ...220,000 
Of these, between 50 and 60,000 were employed in the Col
n.ï
s in Ill
iB, 
the renlainder were disposable, because from 80 to 100,000 mlht13" differIng 
frOll1 the regular troops in nothing but the name, were sufficient for the 
home duties. If to this force we add 30,000 marines, tbe milita.lY pow-er of 
England n1ust be considered prodigious. 
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RETURN OF BRITISH TROOPS E
IBARI{ED FOR PORTUGAL 
AND SPAIN IN 1808. 


Artillery. Cavalry. r Infantry. Total. 


3
9 


'112 


186 


Þj98 


2592 


357 


349 


66 


563 


6
2 


94 


6'12 


2021 


4277 


8688 9394 


4323 4702 


4647 4713 


10,049 11,324 


6
2 
943 1129 


929 1023 


10,271 11,069 


1622 1622 


2021 


41,472 46,719 
1,622 


48,341 


672 


Commanded by Sir A. '\Vel 1 esley; em- 
barked at Cork the 15th, 16th, and 
17th June, 1808; sailed 12th of July; 
landed at 
Iondego, August 1st. 
Commanded by Generals Acland and An- 
struther; enlbarked at IIarwich, July 
18th and 19th; landed at 
faceira, Aug. 
20th, 1808. 
Comlnanded by Gen. Spencer; embarked 
at Cadiz; landed at 1\fondego, Aug. 3ð. 
Commanded first by Sir John 
IoOl'e; sec- 
ondly by Sir Harry Burrard; embarked 
at. Portsmouth, April, 1808; sailed to 
the Baltic; returned, and sailed to 
Portugnl, J ul y 31st; landed at 1\:1 a- 
ceira, ....t\.ugust 29th. 
Landed at Lisbon, Dec. 31st, 1808. 
Enlbarked at Gibraltar; sailed Aug. 14; 
landed at the Tagns in September. 
Commanded by General Beresford; em- 
barked at 
fadeira, sailed Aug. 17th; 
landed at the Tagus in September. 
Comnlanded by General C. Stewart; em- 
barked at Gravesend; landed at Lis- 
bon, September 1st. 
COl11manded by Sir D. Baird; embarked 
at Falnlouth, sail('d Oct. 9; alTived at 
CoruÎla 19th Oct.; landed 29th do. 
Two reginlents sent round to Lisbon from 
Sir D. Baird's force. 
Commanded by Lord Paget; em barked 
at Portsnlouth ; landed at Coruña, Oct. 
30th. 


Add two regÏInents sent to Lisbon froo1 
Coruña. '-- 
Grand total, of which 800 w'ere artificers, 
,vagon tnÜn, and commissariat. 
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RETURNS OF J{ILLED, WOUNDED, AND 
IISSING, OF THE ARMY 
UNDER THE CO
I
lA.ND OF SIR A. 'VELLESLEY. 


1808. OFFICERS. 
August. Killed. "rounded. 
15th-Brillos ..... 1 1 
17th-Roriça ..... 4 19 
21st - Vimiero . . . . 4 35 
Grand total for } 9 55 
the campaign . . 


MEN. 
)Iissfng. Killed. \V onnded. )Ussi 
0 1 5 21 
4 66 316 70 
2 131 499 49 
6 198 820 140 
, 


Total. 


ng. 


29 
479 
720 


1228 


No. XX. 
BRITISH ORDER OF BATTLE. RORICA, 17th AUGUST, 1808. 


Extracted from the Adjutant-General's states. 


Regiments. 
. { 5th 
1st brigade, ])lajor-General Hill. . . . 9th 
38th 

rn

 3d ditto, Major-General Nightingale. { 


h 
{ 45th 
5th ditto, C. Crawfurd. . . .. . . .. . .. 50th 
91st 
4th brigade, Brigadier-Gen. Bo,ves . . { 


 
Left { 36th 
'Vin g . 2d ditto, Major-General Ferguson.. . 40th 
71st 
6th ditto (light), Brigadier-Generalj 95th, 2d bn. t 1336 
Fane. .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ( 60th, 5th bn. f 
Artillery, 18 guns, 6 and 91bs. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . ... 660 
Ca. valry . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 240 


{ 2780 
{ 1722 
{ 2744 
} 1829 
} 2681 


'1246 


5846 


660 
240 


Total British................ 13,992 
{ Infantry of the line. . . ... 1000 } 
Portuguese, Colonel Trant... Light troops. . . . . . . . . . .. 4
0 . . . 1,650 
Ca valry. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2DO 
Grand total, British and Portuguese, including sick men, &c. &c... 15,642 
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. No. XXI. 
BRITISH ORDER OF BATTLE. VIMIERO, 21st AUGUST, 1808. 


Extracted from the Adjutant-General's states. 


Regiments. 
R
ght 5 1st brigade, General Hill. . . . . . .. . . . 5 


 ì 2780 2780 
WIng. 1 ( 38th 5 
{ 50th } 
{ 6th ditto, Brigadier-General Fane. . . 60th 
 2293 } 
95th, 2d bn. J 
Centre. { 9th } 4953 
7th ditto, Brigadier-General Anstru- 43d 2d b n 
h ' . 2660 
t er........ . . · . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 52d, 2d bn. 
97th 
2d brigade, 
Iajor-Gel1eral Ferguson. . 5 :g

 t 2681 
( 71st f 
L eft 3d ditto, 
Iajor-General Nightingale. . j 29th ì 1722 
( 82d f 7612 
WIng. 4th ditto, Brigadier-General Bowes.. . { 
;Id } 1829 
8th ditto, MajOl
General Åcland · . . .. { 
gth } 1380 
Reserve 5th brigade Brig.-Gen. C. Crawfurd.. 5 ig

 t 2744 2744 
( 91st f 
ArtiHery, 18 guns, 6 and 9 lbs. , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . .. 660 660 
Cavalry, 20th light dragoons. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . . . .. 240 240 
Total British. . . . . . . . . . . . .. 18,989 
j Infantry, 1,400 
 
Portuguese, Colonel Trant.. . . . . . · (Cavalry, 250 f.. . . .. . . .. . .. 1,650 


Grand tot.al, including sick, wounded, and missing. . . . . . . . . . .. 20,639 


No. XXII. 
RETURN OF SIR HEW DALRYIVIPLE'S AR
IY, OCT. 1, 1808. 
Head-quarters, Bemfica. 


Fit for duty. Hospital. Detacbed. Total. 
Cavalry. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,402 ] 28 28 1,558 
Artillery.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,091 146 6 2,243 
Infantry. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 25,678 3196 454 29,32 
Total. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 29,171 3470 488 


8 


Grand total, including artificers, wagon train, &c., &c. .. .. . .. 33,129 
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N o. XXIII. 
E:!\IBARKATION RETURN OF THE FRENCH AR
IY UNDER GEN- 
ERAL JUNOT. 


I I A.BSEXT 
DETACHED. WITHOUT PAY. 


TOTAL. 


E
 
5 Z 


PRESENT UNDER 
.A.IUIS. 


Hospital Prisons. 



 
 
 
I 
 I . 
 

 tE 
 
æ 
 æ 
æ 
::::: c ,.-; JoÒo4 0 ,.0; 0 I 
 0 
-------1-- 
Infantry.. . . .. 273 15,860 . . . . 52 2078 0 46 3281 17 895 .. 22,635 .. 13 
Cavalry. ,. .. 48 1,722 1176 1 1 195 1..... 1,974 
Artillery..... 21 1,015 472.. 6.... .... 3..... 1,121 
Engineers. . .. 14.... .. .... .. .... .. .. .... . . .J. . 17 


rñ 

 

 
C) 
æ 
c 


s:: 

 
,... 


ci 

 
.... 


rñ 
Q;> 

 

 
o 

 
1"'1 


ci 

 

 


Guns. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . . . . . . . .. . . .10 8 lbs. } 
Ditto.. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . . .16 4lbs. 30 
IIowitzers . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . .. 4 6 inch. 
Grand total, 2õ,7 47 men, 1655 horses, and 30 pieces of artillery. 
N oTE.-On the staff of each di vision there are- 
1 General of division. 1 Inspector of reviews. 
2 Generals of brigade. 1 Comn1issary of engineers. 
7 Aides-de-camp. 2 Officers of enginee
's. 
1 1 General. 
Artillery. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 4 Colonels. 
2 Chefs-de-bataillon. 
. { I Colonel. ) The remainder in the 
EngIneers. . · · · . · · . . . . · · . · . . . . .. Q C t . {" d '" 
... ap mns. } IVISlons. 


No. XXIV. 
THE FOLL01VING EXTRACT FRO
i A 1tlINUTE 
IADE BY HIS 
ROYAL IIIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORI{ IN 1808 


Proves that sixty thousand men could have been provided for the campaign 
of 1808-9 in Spain, 'without detriment to other services: 
" There are at present in Portugal 5 Cavalry.. . . .. . . '.. . . .. 1,640 
 31 446 
, ( Infantry, 34 battalIons. 29,806 f ' 
"Under orders to embark.. . . .. .. j Cavalry.. . . .. . . .. . . .. 3,410 t 14,829 
1 Infantry.. . . . . . . . . . . .11,419 f 
Total. . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 46,275 
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" Of thÌs force the 20th dragoons and eight battalions should remain in 
Portugal. The disposable force would then be- 


Cavalry. 
From Portugal.................................. 1,313 
Under orders. .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 3,200 
Force to be drawn from Sicily. . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . 


Infantry. 
23,575 
1] ,419 
8,000 
42,994 
2,434 


Total. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . .. . . . . .. 4,513 
U To this may be .added, four regiments of cavalry t 2,560 
and the two brIgades of guards. . . . . . . . . . . . . .. f 
Grand total. . . . . . . .. . . .. . . . . . .. 7,073 45,428 
U When to this you add four battalions of infantry, which may be spared, 
and the artillery, it will form a corps of about sixty thousand rank and file." 
Note.-The details of names and strength of the regiments are omitted 
to save space. 


No. XXV. 


SIR JOHN MOORE'S ORDER OF BATTLE. 


Third division. 
Lt.-Gen. M'Kenzie Fraser. 


79th, 88th, 3d, 43d, 23d, 9th, 
6th. 
'Vilmot's brig. of artillery, 6 
pieces. 


Second Flank Brigade. 
Brigadi er-General C . AltËm. 
1ßt battalion 2d battaUon 
K.G.L. K.G.L. 


Second division. Fi1'st division. 
Lieut.-Gen. SIr John Hope. Lieut.-Gen. Sir David Baird. 


76th, 59th, 51st, 92d, 7lst, 
36th, 32d, 14th, 5th, 2d. 
Drummond's brigade of art, 
6 pieces. 


Slst, 26th, 1st, 50th, 42d, 4th, 
1st, & 8d battalion guards, 
Bean's brigade of artillery, 
6 pieces. 


Reserve. 
Major-General E. Paget. 


First Flank Brigade. 
Colonel R. Crawfurd. 


2] st, 28th. 1st battal'n 95th, 2d bat. 95th, 2d bat. 52d, 1st. 
52d, 20th. battalion 43d. 
Carthew's brigade of artil- 
lery, 6 pieces. 


Oavalry. 
Lieutenant-General Lord Paget. 


Sd light dragoonEi K.G.L., 15th light dragoons, 10th, 18th, 7th hussars. 
Dowman's and Evelin's troops of horse artillery, 12 pieces. 
.Artillery Parc and Reserve. 
Colonel Harding. 


fi brigades................ . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. so pieces 
6 ditto, attached to the divisions. . . . . . . . . . . .. 36 U 


66 
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RETURN OF SIR JOHN l\IOORE'S ARl\IY, DECE
IBER 19, 1808. 


Extracted trom the Adjutant-Genera-i's morning state of that day. 


Deduct. . 


}<'it for Hospital. I 
Duty. 
2,278 182 
1,358 97 
22,222 3,756 
25,858 4,035 
2,275 {
Ien c 
tali 0 
23,583 Total nu 


Detached. Total. 
794 3,254 
1,455 
893 26,871 
1,687 31,580 


Ca ",aIry. 
Artillery. 
Infantry. 


r 3d regt. 1eft in Portugal. 
omposing four bat- J 76th ! ' B t V . II 
. "' e ween I a 
ns, VIZ: . . . . . . . . .. l 51 st F d L 
59 th ranca an ugo. 


mber under arn1S. 


N ote.-Of 66 guns, 42 were attached to the divisions, tbe remainder in 
reserve, with the exception of one brigade of 3 Ibs. 


No. XXVI. 


TIlE following General Return, extracted from especial regimental reports, .. 
received at the Horse Guards, contains the whole number of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, cavalry and infantry, lost during Sir John 
loore'8 
campaign :- 


Total. 
Lost at or previou
 
o the arrival of the t Cavalry. . . · . . 95 t 1397 
army at the posItIon of Lugo.. . . . .. f Infantry.. . . .. 1302 f 
Of this number 200 were left in the wine-vaults of Bembibre, 
and nearly 500 were stragglers from the troops that marched to 
Vigo. 
Lost between the departure of the army } C I . 9 } 
from . Lugo and the embarkation at I a f: va t r.y
. · · . .. " 627 2636 
C - n an r).. . . .. .... 
orUl1 a . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. - 
Grand total. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4033 
Of the whole nunlber, above 800 contrived to escape to Portugal, and 
being united with the sick left by the regiments in that country, they formed 
n corps of 1876 men, which being re-embodied under the name of the bat- 
talions of detachments, did good service at Oporto and Talavera. 
The pieces of artiI1ery abandoned during the retreat were six 3-pounders. 
These guns were landed at Coruña without the General's knowleJge : they 
never went beyond Villa Franca, and not being horsed, they were thrown 
down the rocks ,vhen the troops quitted that town. 
The guns used in the battle of Coruña ,vere spiked and thrown into tbe sea. 
N. B. Some trifling errors may possibly have crept into the regimental 
states in consequence of the difficulty of ascertaining exactly where each 
man ,vas lost, but the inaccuracies could not affect the total amount above 
fifty men more or less. 
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No. XXVII. 


'THE following states of the Spanish arn1Ïes are not strictly accurate, be- 
cause the original reports from whence they have been drawn were generally 
very loose, often inconsistent, and sOlnetin1es contradictory: nevertheless, it 
is believed that the approximation is sufficiently close for any useful purpose. 
STATE I. 
Arll
!I of ,.Andalusia. 
Armed Peasantry. 


1808. 
19th July, Baylen. . . .. . . .. . . ... . . .. . . . 
{ 
Indrid } 
1 st Sept. La l\lancha . . . .. . . . . . . . . 
Sierrs 1\lorena 
STATE II. 
K umbers of the Spanish arlnies in October, 1809, according to the reports 
transmitted to Sir John :\Ioore by the military agents. 


Troops upon the Ebro, and in Biscay,. .. '75,300 
In Catalonia. . . . . . . . . . . .. . . .. . . . . . . .. 20,000 
In march from Aragon to Catalonia.. . .. 10,000 
Ditto new levies fl.onl Granada.. . . .. . . . 
In the Asturias. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . .. 18,000 


Regulars. 


Unknown 


29,000 


30,600 


Regulars. 


Armed peas an try 
incorporated with 
the regular troops. 
70,000 


145,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
18,000 


10,000 


Total. . . . . . . .. . . .. . . . .123,000 80,000 -- 
Grand total. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . .203,000 
STATE III. 
R'ea! numbers of the Spanish armies in line of battIe, in the months of 
October, November, and December, 1808. 
1st Line. 


Army of Palafox, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Army of Castaños. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Army of Blake.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Army of Romana. . . . . . . . . .. . . . . 
Asturians. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Army of Count Belvedere. . . . . . . 


Cavalry. 
550 
2200 
100 
1404 


1150 


Total. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 5404 
Deduct RomaDa's cavalry and l 
guns, which never came into the 1404 
line of battle.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Total brought into first line of t 4000 
bat tl e. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . 5" 


Infantry. 
17,500 
24,500 
30,000 
8,000 
8,000 
11,150 


Guns. 
20 t Defeated and dis- 
48 f pel'sed at Tudela. 
26 } Ditto at the bat- 
25 tIes of Zornosa 
. . and Espinosa. 
30 Ditto at GamonaI. 


99,150 149 


25 


99,150 124 '........ .103,150 



Ca \"81rv . 

 { 'Vere beaten at the Somo- 
sierra, 30th November; 
murdered their General 
at Talavera, Decenlber 
7th, and dispersed. 
1 Fled from Segovia and Se- 
pulveda, Dec. 2d, and 
dispersed at Talvera,7th. 
1 Beaten at l\Iancilla, 20th 
1400 Dec.; retired into Gallicia. 
Infantry dispersed there. 
'Vere not engaged. 
{ Defeated and dispersed, 
24 th Dec., by the 4th 
corps, at Almaraz. 


APPEXDIX. 


2d Line. 


Infantry. 


General St. Juan's division..... 


12,000 


Fu(!'itives from Gamonal, com- ì 
ìñanded by General Heredia. f 
Fugiti ves from Blake's army ì 
re-organized by Ronlana. .. f 
As:

:
 .1.e.
i

 . 




'. 
.a.l

s
 } 
Fugitives assenlbled by Gal- t 
luzzo behind the Tagus. . . . . f 


4000 


6000 


5000 


6000 
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Total, brought into 2d line. . . 33,000 1400 
To cover J\Ioore's advance there 'vere on the Ebro, in BiSCay, } 
and in the Asturias, according to the Spanìsh and the military 
agen ts' reports. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
The real nUlnber brought into the field was.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


173,000 


103,150 


Exaggeration..................... 
Note.-The real amount includes the sick in the field hospitals. 


69,850 


No. XXVIII. 
SECTION I.-STATE OF THE FREXCII AR11Y, CALLED "THE 
FIRST PART OF THE AR
IY OP SPAIN," OCT. 1, 1808. 


Head-quarterf:, Vittoria. King Joseph, CODlmander-in-Chief. General 
Jourdan, !\lajor-Genera1. General Bellial'd, Chief of the Staff. Recapitula- 
tion, extracted from the Imperial states, signed by the Prince of N eufchate1. 
Officers included, present under arms. 
Division imperial guard, commanded by General Dorsenne. 
Do. reserve cavalry, imperial gen- t General SaligllY. . . . . . 
darmes, and other h'oops. . . . . .. f 
Corps of Marshal Bessières. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . · . . . . . . . . . · 
Corps of 1\'1a1'sha1 N ey . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Corps of 
Iarshal 
Ioncey .. 16,636 ì 
Garrison of PaIn pel una . . .. 6,004 f . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Garrisons of Vittoria, Bilbao, St. } ' 
Sebastian, Tolosa, 1fontdrngon, 
Salinas, Bergara, Villa Real, General I.Jfl . gr . ange. . . . 8,479 1,458 
Yrun, and other places of less 
note. .... .. .. . . . . . . . . .... .. . To curry over. .. ... 68,310 11,660 


Men. Hone.. 
2,423 '786 
5,417 944 
15,595 2,923 
13,756 2,417 
22,640 3,132 
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Men. Horøeø. 
Brought over..................... .68,310 lI,ô60 
'froops disposable at Bayonne and 
 General Drouet, con1- } 
vicinity or in D1arch upon that mandi

 ! 1 th IniIi- 20,005 5,19G 
place. . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . .. . tary divIsion. . . . . . 
Troops employed as movable col- } 
unlllS in the defence of the fron- .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
tier from Bayonne to Belgarde.. 
In Catalonia, General Duhesme. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ]0,142 1,638 

'ort of Fernando, Figueras, General Reille........... 4,027 551 
Di vision of General Chabot. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . ... 1,434 


6,042 


261 


Total.............................. 109,960 19,312 


Note.-At this period the Spaniards and the military agents always assert- 
ed that the French had only from 35 to 45,000 men of all weapons. 


STATE OF THE FRENCH AR
IY CALLED THE "SECO
D PART OF 
THE ARl\lY OF SPAIN," OCTOBER 1,1808. 
THIS arlny, composed of the troops coming fronI the grand army and from 
Italy, was by an imperial decree, dated 7th September, divided into six corps 
and a reserve. 


Present under arms. 


1st corps, 
Iarshal Victor, Duke of Belluno ... 
5th do. "ltfortier, Duke of Treviso . . 
6th do., destined for Ney, Duke of Elchingen. 
Infantry of the Viceroy of Spain's guards. . . . . 
Cavalry ditto . . 
1st division of dragoons . . 
2d ditto . . . 
3d ditto . . . . 
4th ditto ... 
5th ditto . . . . . . . . . 
Division of General Sebastiani. . . . . 
5th regiment of dragoons . . . 
German di vision .. .... 
Polish ditto . . . . . 
Dutch brigade . . .. .... . 
Westphalian light horse. , . 
General Souhmn's division, ..... 
General Pino's ditto ..... 
24 th regiment of dragoon
 . . . . . . . 
Uegiment of royal Italian chasseurs 
Regiment of Napoleon's dragoons. . .. ... 
Artillery and engineers in march for Perpignan . 


Total of second part. ... 
Total of first part . . . . 
Grand total. . . 


. . . 


. .. 


Men. HOTaeø. 
29,547 5,552 
24,405 3,495 
22,694 3,945 
1,213 
456 55] 
3,695 3,994 
2,940 3,069 
2,020 2,238 
3,101 3,316 
2,903 3,068 
5,808 185 
556 531 
6,067 381 
6,818 
2,280 '151 
522 559 
7,259 
6,803 
664 731 
560 512 
500 474 
1,706 1,430 
-- 
132,517 34,782 
109,960 19,312 
242,477 54,094 
--- --- 
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SECTION III.-STATE OF THE FRENCH AR
IY OF SPAIN, THE 
E:àIPEROR NAPOLEON COM
IANDING IN PERSON, 
25th OCTOBER, 1808. 
1148 Officers of the Staff. 298 Battalions. 184 Squadrons. 
Present under arms. Detached. Hospital. Prisoner.'!. Total. 
Men. Horses. Men. Horses. l\Ien. :\Ien, Men. Cav. H. Art. U. 
249,046 55,759 33,438 4,943 34,558 1,892 318,934 45,242 15,498 
Grand total. . . . .318,934 men and 60/140 horses. 


STATE OF THE FRENCII ARl\IY IN SPAIN, THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON CO
i]\IANDING, 15th NOVEßIBER, 1808. 
Officers of the Staff, 1064. 
attalions, 290. Squadrons, 181. 
Present under arms. Detached. Hospital. Prisoners. Total. 
Men. Horses. Men. Horses. Men. Men. 
Ien. Cav. H. Art. H. 
255,876 52,430 32,245 8,295 45,10'1 1,995 335,223 43,920 16,808 
Grand total. . . . .335,223 n1en and 60,728 horses. 


SECTION IV.-STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY I
 PORTUGAL, 
1st JANUARY, 1808. 
[Extracted from the Imperial returns.] 
General Junot, Commander-in-Chief. General Thiebault, Chief of the Staff. 
1st division, General De LabOrde } 
2d" "Loison . 
3d" "Travot 26 battalIons, 7 squadrons. 
Cavalry "Kellermann 
10 guns of 8 lbs. } 
22 guns of 4 lbs. 36 pieces. 
4 6-inch howitzers 
Under arms. 

Ien. Horses. 


Effective. 
Men. Horses 
27,735 1,377 
4,795 1,296 


16,190 1,114 
At Salam
nca., or in march to join the t 4,795 1,296 
army In Portugal. . . . . . .. . . .. . . .. f _ 
Total. . . . . . . .. . . . . . 20,985 2,310 


29,530 2,673 


STATE OF THE FRENCH AR11Y IN PORTUGAL, 
23d 
IAY, 1808. 
Under a'rms. Detached. Hospital. Effective. 
Men. Horses. Men. Horses. 
Ien. 
Ien. Horses. Art. 
French. . . . . . . . . . .24,446 2,789 2,449 29,684 3,586 62v 
Spanish division of t 9 281 101 1,087 651 11,019 
Gen. Quesnel... f ' 
Do. Gen. Caraffa... 6,399 844 174 13 141 6,624 13 
Portuguese troops.. 4,621 483 570 234 116 5,307 234 
Total. . . . . .44,657 4,217 1,831 247 3,357 52,634 3,833 629 
Grand total. . . . .52,634 men, 4454 horses, and 36 guns. 
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SECTION V.-STATE OF "THE SECOXD AR
IY OF OBSERVATION 
OF THE GIRONDE," 1st FEB., 1808, SPAIN. 
General Dupont commanding. 
20 battalions and 1 division of cavalr,y. 
Headquarters, Valladolid. 
Present uuder arm.
. Detached. Ilospital. E.D"ectil'
. 
Men. Horses. Men. Horses. )1
n. 1Ien. Honee. 
20/129 2,884 1,303 334 2,277 24,309 
,218 
Total. . . .24,309 men and 3,218 horses. 


SECTION VI.-STATE OF "THE AR
IY OF OBSERVATION DE 
COTE D'OCEAN," 1st FEB., 1808, SPAIN. 

Iarshal J\Ioncey, commanding. 
Head-quarters, Vittoria. 
Present 'Under arms. Deta.ched. Ho,çpital. Effective. 
)Ien. Horses. 
Ien. Horses. )Ien. )Ien. Horlesr 
21,878 2,547 2,144 4,464 28,486 2,547 
Train of the guard. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 225 609 
Grand totaL.. .28,711 men and 3,391 horses. 


No. XXIX. 


THE following letters frOln Lord Collingwood did not come into my pos. 
session before the first edition of the present volume was in the press. It 
will be seen that they corroborate many of the opinions and some of the 
facts that I have stated, and they will doubtless be read with the attention 
due to the observations of such an honorable and able man. 
To SIn HEW DALRY
IPLE. 
Ocean, Gibraltar, 30th August, 1808. 

Iy DEAR SIR,-I have been in great expectation of hearing of your pro- 
gress with the arm)", and hope the first account will be of your success 
whenever :you move. I have heard nothing lately of Junot at. Cadiz; but 
there have been accounts, not very well authenticated, that Joseph Bona- 
parte, in his retiring to France, was stopped by the mass rising in Biscay, 
to the amount of fourteen thousand well-arn1ed men, which obliged him to 
return to Burgos, where the body of the French army 'was stationed. 
At Zaragoza, the French, in making their fourteenth attack upon the town, 
were defeated, repulsed ,vith great loss, and had retired from it. There is 
a deputy here from that city with a commission from the l\Iarquis de Pala. 
fox to request supplies. The first aid upon their list is for ten or fifteen 
thousand troops. The deputy states they have few regulars in the prov- 
ince, and the war has hitherto been carried on by all being arIned. In 
this gentleman's conversation I observe, what I had before remarked in 
others, that he had no view of Spain beyond the kingdom of .
ragon; and 
in reply to the observations I made on the necessity of a central govern- 
ment, he had little to say, as if t.hat had not yet been a subject of much 
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consideration. I have great hope that General Castaí1os, Cuesta, and those 
captains-general who will now Iueet at Madrid, will do sonlething effectual 
in siInplifying the government. In a conversation I had with 1\lorla on the 
JIecessity of thi8, he 
eerned to think the Juntas would nlake Dlany difficul- 
ties, and retain their present power as long us they could. 
I hope, nlY dear sir, you will give some directions about this puzzling 
iRland (Per{'xil), ,vhich it appears to me will not be of any future use; but 
the people who are on it will suffcr nluch in the winter, without habitations, 
except tents; I {'onceive the purpose for 'Which it was occupied is past, and 
will probably never return; whenever they quit it, they should bring the 
stores away as quietly as possible; for, if I am not mistaken, the Emperor 
has an intention to keep them, and win remonstrate against their going. I 
hope you have received good accounts fl'om Lady Dalrymple, &c. 
* * * * * * * * 
I an1 to sail to-day for Toulon, "There everything indicates an intention 
in the :French to sail. 1\11'. Duff brought a Inillion of dollars to Seville, and 
lIas instructions to comnlunicate with the (Junta; but he appears to me to 
be too old to do it as 1\Iajol' Cox has done; he is still there, and I conclude 
will wait for your instructions. 
lr. l\Iarkland 'would accept with great 
thankfulness the proposal you luade to him to go to Valencia. 
I beg my kind regards, &c. 
COLLI
GW'OOD. 
P.S. Prince Leopold is still here, and I understand intends to stay until 
he hears from England. I have given passports for Dupont and a number 
of French officers to go to France on parole, ninety-three in number. Gen- 
eral 1\10r1a was inlpatient to get then1 out of the country. The Spaniards 
Were luuch irritated against them; they were not safe from their revenge, 
except in S1.. Sebastian's castle. 


To SIR IIE'v DALRY:\IPLE. 
. 


Ocean, o.t! Toulon, October 18, 1808. 
1tlv DEAR bIR,-I have received the favor of your letters of the 27th 
August and 5th September, Hnd beg to offer you my sincere congratula- 
tions on th(\ success of the British army in Portugal, which I hope win have 
satisfied the French that they are not those invincible creatures which 
Bonaparte had endeavored to per::made them they were. 
It is 3. happy eyent to haye rescued Portugal from the governn1ent of 
FI'ance; and their carrying off a little plunder is a matter of very second- 
ary consideration; perhaps it may have the good effect of keeping up the 
animosity of the Portuguese who suffer, and incite theIll to nlore resistance 
in I'u tnre. 
The great business now is to endeavor to establish that sort of govern- 
ment, and organize that sort of military force, which J11ay give security to 
the country; and the great difficulty in Portugal ,vill be to find men who 
are of ability, to place at the head of the seyeral deparbnents, who have 
])atriotism to devote themselves to its service, and vigor to maint.ain its in- 
dependence. In a country exhausted like Portugal, it will require much 
ingenious expedient to supply the ,vant of wealth and of everything- lllili- 
tary. If it is not found in the breasts of thos
 to whom the people look 
up, Portugal will remain in a hapless and uncertain state stil1. 
I ha\e not heard frOOl Sir Charles Cotton how he 
ett1ed his terms ,vith 
t.he Russian Admiral; but as he 11as got possession of the ships to be sent to 
England, they cannot but be good. 'l'he hoisting of the English flag on the 
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fort which surrendereù to our troops, I conclude, ,vould be eXplained to the 
l")ortuguese as not to be understood as taking possession by England for 
other purpose than to be restored to its Prince, as was done at l\IaJeira; 
but in this instance it Ollgbt to have been thought necessary to deprive 
Siniavin of the argument he would have used of the neutrality of the Por- 
tuguese flag, with whom. his nation was not at war. 
I left Cadiz the n10ment everything in that quarter was pacific; and :\1r. 
Duff arrived there with a minion of dollars for their use; this 1110ney w"as 
sent to the Junta of Seville, where I anl afraid there are many mel11bers 
unworthy of the trust. 
I have ouly heard once from Cox since I left tl)at quarter. After getting 
the money, Father Gil seelned to have droppeJ his communications with 
1'tlajor C., and their discussion:;; ,vere not üf a nature to excite much public 
interest; they consisted nlore in private bickerings than of grave consult 
for the public weal. Tiny seelns to have been entirely disappointed in his 
project, both in respect to the annexation of Southern Portugal to AnJa- 
lusia, and the pensicn. of 12,000 donars for his service in the Supreme 
Council; of those you win be informed by )lajor Cox. I am afI'aid I l'e- 
1ated the proceedings to his :Majesty's Illiuisters of events which were pass- 
ing almost under DlY eye, and gave IllY opinion on then} with too great 
freedom; I mean with a freedom that is not usual; but they were facts of 
which, without being possessed, his 1'tlajesty's ministers could not have u. 
knowledge of the real state of affairs in Spain; al.ld the sentinleI1ts those 
facts inspired were necessary to explain nlY nlotives" and the rule of conduct 
which I pursued. And still I consider the great and only danger to which 
Spain is no,v exposed, iR the supposition that the whole nation is possessed 
of the same patriotisnl which, in Andalusia, Aragon, and Valencia, led to 
such glorious results. It is far otherwi:;;e. There are not many Castañoses, 
1101' Cuestas, nor Palafoxes; and take from Spain the influence of the clergy, 
and its best source of power would be lost; ,vhcrever till influenct is least, 
the war is languid. 
I wrote to you, some time since, to represent the state of Catalonia.. 
K othing can be more indifferent to the cause than they appear to be; yet 
the conllnon peasantry ha \?e not less spirit nor less desire to repel tb.eir en. 
{'my. They have no leaders. Palacios, the Captain-General, stays. at Vil1t\ 
Franca, ,vest of Barcelona, talking of what he intends to do; and the people 
Fpeak of hin1 as either wanting zeal in their cause or ability to. djl'cet then} ; 
while the French fr0111 Barcelona and Figueras do just wb.at th
y please. 
'Vhen the French attacked Gerona, he did nothing t.o succor it, The 
greatest discomfiture they suffered ""as frOlU Lord Cochrane,. \vllo, while 
they \vere enlployed at the 8iege, blew up the road, qla
ing. d
ep tr
nches 
in a part where the fire of his ships could be bro1)gJ,1t upon;., and when they 
came there he drove them fronl theh' gl.1,U
, killed many, and took f:Olne 
cannon. 
The French fleet is here quito reaày fot'sea, and I am doing all that is in 
my power to meet theln when th{\y do come out. It is nn arduous service; 
the last ten days \ve have had gales of ,vind incessantly; the difficulty of 
keeping 3 sufficient squadr()n js ve
'y grea,t. I think the storms fro111 tboSQ 
Alpine D10untains are hurde:J,' tb{\n in England, and of more duration, 
I heg my best regards to, Captain 1)alrJ"mple, and D1Y sincerest wishes 
for every success to attend you. . 
I am,. my Oo'dt:ar Sir lIe ,v,. 
Your obediev.t ttnd Illost hUDlblo &
t'vant, 
· COLLISG WOOD. 
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P.S. In the Jetter which I 'wrote to J.ou on the state of Catalonia I 
represented the necessity of sending a body of British troops to Catalonia. 
There is no other prospect of the French being kept in any bounds. The 
avenues to France are as opeu now as at any tiIue they have been. I have 
kept a ship always as Rosas Bay; her Dlarines have garrisoned the castle, 
and her company assisted in repairing the works. The French a.ppear to 
bave designs on that place. The presence of the 
ngli8h alone prevents 
them. If 18,000 men ,,-ere here of our arn1Y, I think they ,vould. make 
]vII'. Palacio come forward, and put the whole country into activity, whi(
h 
till then I don't think they ever will be. COLLINGWOOD. 
They want an English resident at Gerona, that they ll1ay have sOll1ebody 
to nppJy to for succor . . . 
[The rest torn off in the origina1.1 
To SIR IIEW DALRYMPLE. 
Ocean, off .Jlinorca, April 8, 1809. 
!Iy DEAR SIR,-I received the favor of your letter a few days ago, which 
gave me great pleasure, after all t.he trouble and vexations you have had, 
to hear you were all ,veIl. 
I was exceedingly sorry when I sa\v the angry lTIood in ,vhich the con- 
vention in Portugal was taken up, even before the circumstances which I
d 
to it were at all known. Befor
 our a.rmy landed ill Portugal, the French 
force was reported to be very small. I remen1ber its being said that a body 
of 5000 troops ,,-as all that was necessary to dispossess Junot. I conclude 
the sanle sort of report ,,-ent to England; and this, with the \Tictory that 
was obtained, led people to expect the extermination of the fe"'
 French 
which were supposed to be there; and '\vben once the idea is entertained, 
people shut their eyes to difficulties. 
I remelnber what yon told me the last time I sa",? you off Cadiz, of the 
communication which n1ight be n1ade to yon by an officer who possessed 
the entire confidence of Ininisters. I thought then, that whatever nlinisters 
had to comn1unicate to a comn1ander-in-chief, could not be done better than 
by themselves; for intermediate cOlun1unications are always in danger of 
being ll1isunderstood, and never fail to cause doubts and disturb the judg- 
n1ent. I hope no,v it is aU over, and your uneasiness on that subject at an 
end. 
i\Iy labors I think win never ceaðe. I mn worn down by fatigue of IUY 
n1Ïnd, ,vith anxiety and sorro,v; Iny health is very ll1uch inlpaired; and 
while our nffairs require an increased energy, I find Dlyse1f less able to con- 
duct thelll frOll1 natural causes. I give all my thoughts and time, but have 
interruptions, fi'Olll nlY weak state of body, '\vhich the service win scarcely 
admit of. I never felt the severity of winter nlore than this la
t. They 
were not gaìes of wind, but Hurricanes; and the consequence is, that the 
fleet has suffered very much, and nlany of the ships very infil'll1. I .would 
Dot have kept the sea so long, because I know the system of blockading 
nlust be ruinous to our fleet at last, and in no instance that I can recollect 
lIas prevented the enemy fron1 sailing. In the spring 'we are found all rngò, 
while they, nursed through the t.enlpest, are all trim. 1 would not have 
done it; but what ",
ould have become of me if, in 111Y preserving the ships, 
the French had sailed, and effected anything in any quarter! The clamor 
would have been loud, and t.hey would have sought only for the cause in 
my treachery or folly, for none can understand that there is nny bad 
weath
r in the 
Ieditp.rrnnean. The s,.
tem of blockade is ruinous; but it 
0/ 
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has continued 80 long, and so n1uch to HIe fi(h"'antage of the mercantile part 
of the nation, that I fear no minister will be found bolJ enough to discon- 
tinue it. 'Ve undertake nothing against the enemy, but seelIl to think it 
enough to prevent him taking our brigs; his fleet is growing to a nlollstrons 
force, ,,'hile ours every day gives IIlore proof of its increasing decrepitude. 
Of the Spaniards I ,vonId not say much; I ,vas never sanguine in the 
prospect of success, and have no reason to change my opinion; the lower 
class of people, those who are under the influence of priests, would do :1.11)"- 
thing "'ere they under proper direction; but directors 3.1'& difficult to be 
found. There is a canker in the state; none of the superior orders are seri- 
ous in their resistance to the French, and have only taken a part against 
then1 thus far from the apprehension of the resentment of the people. I 
believe the Junta is not free from the taint of the infection, or would they 
have continued Don 
Iiguel Vives in high and ÍInportant conlmand after 
such evident proofs as he gave of want of loyalty 
 I do not kno,v what is 
thought of Infantado in England; but in my mind, the man, the Duke (for 
his rank Ìlas a great deal to do ,vith it), who would seat himself in Bona- 
parte's council at Bayonne, sign his decrees, which were distributed in 
Spain, and then say he was forced to do it, is not the D1an who win do 
llluch in maintaining the glory or the independence of any country; no such 
man should be trusted now. The French troops are D10stly withdrawn from 
Spain, except such as are necessary to hold certain strong posts, and enable 
them to return without impedinlent. Figueras, Barcelona, and Rosas, are 
held here in Catalonia, and of course the country quite open to them. 'ViH 
the Spaniards dispossess them 
 The Junta does not seeIn to kno,v anyt.hing 
of the provinces at a distance fron1 then1. At Tarragona tlle troops are ill- 
clothed, and without pay; on one occasion they could not D1arch against 
the enemy, having no shoes, and yet at Cadiz they have fift.y-one Inillions 
of dollars. Cadiz seems to be a general dépôt of everything they can get 
froln England. If they are not active the next two months, Spain is lost. 
I hope Lady Dalrymple, &c., &c. 
I ever atll, my dear sir, 
Your very faithful and obedient servant, 
COLI.INGWOOD. 


No. XXX. 
SECTION I.-GENERAL STATE OF THE FRENCH AR
fY IN SPAIN, 


EXTRACTED }i'ROY THE UIPERIAL l.J"LSTER-ROLLS, SIGXED BY THE PRINCE OF 
NEUFCHATEL. 
Commanded by the Emperor K apoleon, in person, 15th Jan., 1809. 
Pre,ent under arm8. Detached. H08pital. PriBoner8. Total. 

Ien. Horses. Men. HOTSf'8. Mf-n. !\lPIl. Men. Horsea. 
241,0]0 48,821 24,549 3,521 58,02G 826 324,411 52,342 
King Joseph commanding-15th Feb., 1800. 
P.reðent under aMM. Detaclud. H08pital. Pri'o
r8. Total effective. 
Men. Horses. Men. Horses. 
Ien, Men. Men. Horses. 
J 93,44ð 33,203 36,326 9,523 56,404 1,843 288,019 42,726 
Note.-The iInperial guards, the reserve of infantry, and several thousand non- 
commissioned officers and old soldiers, wanted for the war in Austria, in all 
about 40,000 men, were struck off the ro118 since the la8t returns. 
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1st July, 1809. 


PrÏ8()'1,
r8 
and 
St'ragglerl. 
l\hm, Horses. 1[en. Horsps. l\J(':1. Men. 
201,082 31,537 19,596 4,513 60,785 t;,301 
Deduct detacheJ men comprised in goYel'nrnellts 


. Pelent under arnM. 


Ðetached. 


llolpztal. 


Real total.. . . . . . . . . . . . 


15th Ju1y, 1809. 
196,144- 31,131 10,122 4,G08 58,230 8,089 
Ded nct detached in governments. . 


Rcal total. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


187,560 


15th August, 1809. 
12,697 

,930 58,588 t; ,403 
Dcduct for gOVél'nInen ts. . . . . . . . . . 


30,319 


Total ejføctifJs. 
1\1:'n. Horst's. 
288,766 36,050 
19,5Ul> 4,513 
269,170 31,537 
281,585 35,7HU 
19, 12
 4,{)OS 
2G2,463 31,131 


266,248 
12,697 


34,880 
3,930 


Real total.. . . .. . . .. . .. 253,551 


30,950 


SECTIO
 II.-llETuRN OF Tln
 FUESCU ARMY BY CORPS. 


Troops immediately TInder the IGng-lst June, 1809. 
The King's guards, about 5000 lnen, of aU arms, are never borne on the rolls. 
First corps, :Marshal 'Tictor commanding. 
IIead-quarters, Torremocha. 
Present under arms. Total. 
Mell. ::\Ien. 


4 divisions of infantry 
2 do cavairy 
Artillery anù equipage 
Number of guns, 48 
Total present under arms. . . . . 


41 battalions 
27 squadrons 
40 con1panies 


21,268 
5,232 
2,984- 


29,484 Grand total 43,773 


3 divisions of infantry 
2 do. cayalry 
Artillery and equipage 


First corps-21
t June, 1809. 
Head-quarters, Alnlaraz. 
33 battalions 18,36'1 
20 squadrons 4,259 
" 2,535 


32,819 
7,344- 
3,610 


25,633 
5,7ß2 
2,860 


Total present under arms. . . . . 25,161 Grand total 34,255 


3 divisions of infantry 
2 do cavalry 
Artillery and equipage 


First corps-15th July, 1809. 
Head-quarters, Cazalegas. 
33 battalions 18.890 
18 squadrons 3
781 
" 2,586 


26,373 
5,080 
}J,005 


Total present under arnlS. . . . . 25,257 Grand total 34,458 
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3 divisions (. f infantry 
2 do. cavalry 
Artil1ery and equipage 


First corps-1st August, 1809. 
Head-quarters, l\laqueda. 
Present under arms. 
. Men. 
15,Oüß 
4,987 
2,36
 


33 battalions 
18 squadron,;; 
" 
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Total. 
l\I
II. 
25,068 
4,983 
2,873 


Total present under arms. . . .. 22,415 Grand total 32,Ð24 


Fourth corps, General Sebastiani-l0th July, 1809. 
Head-quarters, Alcala. 
3 divisions of infantry 27 battalions 17,100 
2 do. cavalry 25 squadrons 3,670 
N umber of artillerymen omitted in the returns " 
30 guns. 


25,960 
5,859 
" 


Total present under arms. . . .. 20,770 Grand total 31,819 


3 divisions of infantry 
2 do. ea valry 


15th August, -1809. 
27 battalions 
25 squadrons 


14,259 
3,420 


25,801 
5,801 


Total present under arms. . . .. 17,679 Grand total 31,602 


Division of Reserve, General DessolIes-15th July, 1809. 
IIead-quarters, :Madrid. 
Present under arms. 
. Men. 
1 division of infantry 10 battalions 7,681 
Number (\f guns unknown. 
ICellermann's division-21st April, 1809. 
IIead-quarters, Astorga. 
Men. 
Total, composed of detachn1ents 8,753 
10th June, 1809. 
IIead-quarters, Oviedo. 
Under arms. 
M
n. 
Total, composed of detachments 7,423 
15th July, 1809. 
Head-quarters, Valladolid. 
8 squadrons 2,291 2,360 
6 guns 


Horses. 
805 


Total. 
Men 
10,254 


Guns. 
8 


1101"8('8. 
2,549 


Total. 
1\I(.n. Hor8e.. 
7,681 2,690 


2,469 


Division Lapisse infantry 
Brigade 
faupetit cavalry 


SECTION III. 
18t February, 1809. 
Under arms-Men. 
12 battalions 7,692 
6 squadrons 910 


2,393 


Total under General Lapisse at Salamanca 8,602 sabres and bayonets. 
Number of guns and artillerymen unknown. 
23* 
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SECTIOS IV.-RETURN OF TROOPS U:iDER THE IM
EDIATE COYMAND OF 
]rIARSHAL SOULT. 


4 divisions of infan try 
S do. cavalry 
Artillery 
40 guns 


Second corps, Soult-15th July, 1809. 
Head-quarters, Toro. 
Present under arms. 
Men, 
16,626 
2,883 
1,081 


Tota1. 
Men. 
35,188 
4,540 
1,620 


47 batta1i3ns 
19 squadrons 
. , 


Total present under arms. . . . . 


2 divisions of infantry 
1 brigade of cavalry 
Artillery 
30 guns 


20,590 Grand total 41,348 


Fifth corps, 1\lortier. 
Head-quarters, Val1adolid. 
24 battalions 15,036 
6 squadrons · 896 
" 648 


19,541 
1,491 
803 


Total present under arms. . . . . 


2 divisions of infan try 
1 do. cavalry 
Artillery 
37 guns 


16,580 Grand total 21,835 


Sixth corps, Ney. 
IIead-quarters, Benevente. 
24 battalions 13,'100 
10 squadrons 1,446 
" 1,113 


1'1,587 
2,092 
1,293 


Total present under arms. . . . . 


16,259 Grand total 20,972 


General total under Soult, 15th July, 1809. 
95 battalions-35 squadrons 53,529 84,155 
107 guns 


SECTIOX V.-TROOPS EMPLOYED IN TIlE SIEGE OF ZARAGOZA, UNDER 1\IARSIIAL 
LASNES. 


15th January, 1809. 
Present under arms. Detached. Hospital. Total effective. 
Men. :Men. MPD. Men_ 
Third corps 17,406 5,789 13,668 36,863 
Fifth corps 18,284 " 4,189 22,473 
Total. . . . . . 35,690 5,789 1'1,857 59,336 
15th February, 1809. 
Third corps 16,035 5,891 13,259 35,269 
Fifth corps 17,933 1,735 3,859 23,626 
Total. . . . . 33,968 '1,626 1'1,118 58,895 
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SECTION VI.-RETURN OF THE SEVE
TH CORPS, GENERAL ST. CYR. 
15th January, 1809. 
Present under arms. Detacbed. Hospital. Prisoners. Total. 
Men. M
n. Men. Men. Men. Hane.. 
41,386 " 6,589 543 48,518 6,408 
. 
15th May, 1809. 
42,246 2,341 10,243 435 55,265 6,537 
15th June, 1809. 
42,146 1,699 10,222 406 ô4.478 6,865 


No. XXXI. 


SEOTIO
 I.-STATE OF SPAr:s. 


Oolonel Kem'1nis to Sir J. Oradock, Dcce1nber 17, 1808. 
II In consequence of the unfavorable news from Spain, yesterday, the popu- 
lace in Badajos murdered a Spanish colonel, and one or two more of note." 


Lieutenant Ellis (an ojftcer elnployed to ga-in intelligence) to Oolonel Kemmi,,. 
Loboa, Dece'lnber 27. 
" The French entered Truxillo yesterday, at eleven o'clock; and from the 
circumstance of their having reconnoitred the intermediate villages, might 
be expected to arrive at l\lerida in two hours after we left it." 
Colonel Keuunis to Si" John Cradock, Elvas, DeCe'lllbe'J. 28. 
" Badajos cannot Inake resistance in any degree, either to check or to stop 
the progress of the enemy. FroD1 the statement made to me last night by 
the governor, they want arms, ammunition, and provisions."-" The enemy 
marched into Truxillo on the 26th, at half-past twelve o'clock in the day; 
but at two on the following morning, a French officer arrived there, and 
they fell back four leagues." 
Lieutenant Ellis to Colonel Kcnunis, Deceutber 28. 
" I proceeded cautiously to Truxillo. The main body of the enemy, six 
thousand in number, had retired across the bridge of Almaraz, and had not 
taken the road to Madrid, but had proceeded to Placentin, leaving behind 
more than half the requisition for money which had been imposed on the 
town of Truxillo." 
,j[r. Stuart to Sir John ,Jloore, Seville, January 2, 1809. 
U The corps of four thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry, which 
had marched from Talavera, and had actually passed the bridge of Almaraz. 
has fallen back, and is already near Placentia, on its way nothward."-"The 
extreme attention of Bonaparte being at this moment directed to the Eng. 
ish arm v, everything which can be collected is opposed to you alone." 
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SECTION II. 
...if}". Stu{zrt to Sir ,1. ..J.
Ioore, December 27 , 1808. 
" You will receive together with this, several letters from Doyle; which 
describe events in Catalonia no way d{tJe1.ing from what we have witnessed in 
other parts of Spain 1"_" The Junta have established themselves here, and 
'\vhatever Ina)'" have been the expectation which their alarm on tbe road 
Jnay have induced ]),11'. Frere to form of their future proceedings, a culpable 
relapse intú their fonner apatllY seen1S susceptible of no other ren1edies but 
Buch as will be much stronger than any Spaniard is 1ikely to adopt. 
'-"AI- 
though Caro pron1Ïsed to ,vrite every particular of his conversation with 
:you to the Junta, I bave hitherto been unable to see his letter. I therefore 
thought it expedient to put the whole to writing, and, at the same ti'me, to 
express ?ny conviction both of the justice and prop1'iety of yonr whole conduct 
dU1'i/l[f the late event.4J, 'when it 'was impossible, -under any circumstances, to 
have adopted othe'r detennination consistently 'with the safety of the a')"'iny 
committed to Y01.lr ch.ærge. Though I doubt if this will stop the cJamor 
'which has been raised on the subject; and though events have probably 
since taken place, which Inay Inaterially chånge the state of affairs, it n1ay 
be satisfactory to tell you that :.Mr. Fl'ere appears to enter into the reasons 
alleged by :you, and to fee1, ill their full force, the motives which induced 
;.rou to act so cautiously, and to ground no operation on the hope of any 
effectual support from the Spaniards." 
IJitto, Seville, January 2. 
" The President, Florida Blanca, died two days since, and I was in hopes 
that the Junta would have availed themselves of this event to Inake some 
change in their government. I see, ho\v
ver, little but good disposition, 
and ant still to look for t!tat energy in re,varding service and punishing 
treachery which can alone n1enJ lllatters." 
IJitto, Seville, Januqry 10. 
"Reding is 8.t Tarragona, expecting to be attacked, and possessing ß 
force composed chiefly of peasantry, but of which he certainly cannot com- 
mand above ten thousand men in a situation to face his opponents at any 
giyen point."-" 'Vhittinghß,In arrived here yesterday, last from the Duke 
of Infantado.s headq uartel's. lIe assures 111e the Duke had already twenty 
thousand ll1en when he l
ft Ouenoa."-" On the side of Estrelnadura, 111at- 
tel'S are 110t going on ,velL: Galluzo, 'who allowed the enen1Y to pass the 
bridges, is here })risoner, and his corp.s iß placed under the comlnand of 
Cuesta. [cannot say, ho,vever, that I see D1uch activity since the change; 
parties of the enemy CO\1'er the country between 1\ladrid and Almaraz, 
while the corps of six thousand men, which had been pushed forward from 

lndrid, have, I understand, already passed I>lacentia, and probably are on 
the othel' eide of the Pu
rto, for the purpose of falling on the Salanlanca coun. 
try, and jf possible cutting off your communication ,vith Ciudad Itodrigo." 


SECTION Ill. 
J[r. Frere to Mr. CarJ,njrJ.!J, Seville, 1J[ay 8. 
"Besid
s t}le advantaO'es which may be looked for fL'om placing so axten. 
sive a cQwn1and under 
 person of such tried abilities as General Blake, it 
is to be ho{)ed that it will put an end to the distractions arising from tht' 
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<!ontl'acted views of those who directed the provineial Junta
, particularly 
that of Valencia, which have been so embarrassing to his predecessors." 


Ditto, Seville, July 10, 180!>. 
" As the devastations which have been conlnlitted have, in many instances, 
deprived the peasants of the means of paying what is due to the proprietors 
and to the church, a gcneral spirit of resistance to all claims of this kind has 
lwgun to show itself." 
Sir Jolu
 Cradock to Lord Castle'J"eaglt, Dccember 24, 1808. 
"I much fear that alarm and despondency have gained ground aLout 
Badujos and that part of Spain, and that there is 
o little co-operation in the 
acts of their several juntas, and such a ,vant of subordination and common 
consent anlong the armed bodies to which the defence of the country is 
intrusted, against such an united furce as that of the French, that extreuw 
confusion pre\Tails every where." 
Colonel Keul1nis to Sir John Cradock, Elvas, IJece1nber 30. 
" lIe (Lieutenant Ellis) has been living with General Cuesta for the last 
two dnys,
'-" who has assured him that the Spanish troops in 
ladrid forced 
their way through the F..ench army; and he expressed great sorrow in 
adding that, though a Spanish force is often collected, the sruaHest check 
disperses them; that in few instances dépôts ,vere provided, and those ill 
supplied," &c.-" that., such was the dispersion and flight of the Spanish 
arnlÌes, between Badajos and l\fadrid, there did not relnain n single lnan." 


Colonel Kemmis to Lieut.- Colonel Reynel, .:ðIilitary Secretary to Sir Jo/tn 
Cradock, Seville, February 7, 1809. 
"In passing through the Sierra l\Iorena nlountains, 'where nature has 
done much for the defence úf this province, it was painful to observe the 
pitiful works theY,\Tere about to throw up. In this whole direction there 
is but one boòy that has anything like the appearance of a soldier, viz., 
dismounted cavalry." 
General JIackenzie to S'ir JolLn Cradock, Cadiz, February 9, 1809. 
" The Spaniards here seemed lulled in the nlost fatal security. They are 
ignorant of the events in the North of Spain, or will not giye credit when 
tìley do hear them. Vague reports of the Emperor of Austria's having de- 
clared war, and Bonaparte's rcturn to France, gain unlimited creòit." . . 
" The equiplnent of the fleet goes 011 very slowly, though there is no want 
of exertion now on the part of Adn1Ïral Purvis or 
lr. Stuart; offers of every 
aS3istance are daily Dlade, but they will neither work themselves, nor permit 
onr people to work for them. The preparations of the ships for carrying 
off the French prisoners go on equally ill." 
Duc dJ Albuquerque to .ll[r. Þ1.c'loe, 'l''alavera, July 31, 1809. 
" During our marches ,ve stop to repose, like flocks of sheep, without tak- 
ing up any position, so that, if the euemy knew the condition we were in, 
they would defeat us wherever they attacked us. If, in the evening of the 
26th, I had not gone out directly with my diviôion, and succeeded in check- 
ing the enemy, the whole army would have dispersed, and all the artillery 
and baggage which were in the streets of St. OlInlla would have been lost; 
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and as a proof of wh'3.t would have happened, had not the enemy, who was 
"rithin musket-shot, ;l.ðen checked, for n1any had already thro,vn away their 
arms, &c., the comm15saries, abandoning rnOl'e than fifteen hundred rations 
of bread. the carts occupying and blocking up the streets of the town; and 
to this, I repeat, we are daily exposed, as we nlarch as if it ,vere on a pil- 
grimage, without any regard to distance, order, or Inethod, and with the 
whole parc of artillery, which ought always to remain at the distance of two, 
three, or nlore leagues." 


Sir Arth'll'J' J,Vellesley to Lord lV"ellcsley, .JIc1'ida, September 1, 1809. 
" I am much afraid, from what 1 have seen of the proceedings of the Cen- 
tral Junta, that, in the distribution of their forces, they do not consider 
military defence and military operations so much as they do political in- 
trigue and the attainment of trifling political objects.;' 
Lord JVellesley to .JIr. Oanning, Seville, September 2, 1809. 
" "\Vhile the intelligence received from Sir Arthur 'Vellesley, to the date 
of the 24th instant, continued to furnish irresistible proofs of the failure of 
every promise or effort made by this government for the imnlediate relief 
of our troops, no satisfaction ,vas afforded to Ilie respecting any perma- 
nent plan for their future supply."-" The troops of Portugal, which entered 
Spain, under General Beresford, suffered similar distress, and experienced 
similar ill-treatment; although the efforts of Portugal, in the cause of Spain, 
have been as gratuitous as those of Great Britain; and although Spain pos- 
sesses no claim, of any description, to the aid af a Portuguese army. "-" In 
this calamity, the people of Spain cannot fail to acknowledge the natural 
consequences of their own weakness, nor to discover the urgent necessity 
of enforcing a nlore steady, pure, and vigorous system, both of counsel and 
action. A relaxed state of domestic government, and an indolent reliance 
on the activity of foreign assistance, have endangered all the high and virtu- 
ous obj ects for which Spain has armed and bled. It must now be evident 
that no alliance can protect her from the inevitable results of internal dis- 
order and national infirmity. She must amend and strengthen her govern- 
ment; she must improve the administration of her resources, and the struc- 
ture and discipline of her armies, before she can becorne capable of deri ving 
benefit from foreign aid. Spain has proved untrue to our alliance, because 
she is not true to herself. "-" Until some great change shall be effected in the 
conduct of the military resources of Spain, and in the state of her armies, no 
British army can safely attempt to co-operate with the Spanish troops in the 
territory of Sp
n." 


... 


No. XXXII. 


JUSTIFICATORY EXTRACTS FRO:àI SIR J. CRADOCK'S CORRE.. 
SPONDENCE, 
ISS. 


SECTION I.-STATE OF PORTUGAL, 


SilO J. Oradock to Sir R. 'fVilson, Oporto, December 8, 1808. 
"I press this measure" (to move the legion fronl Oporto to Vil1a Real) 
"upon Jour adoption, for rr.any reasons, &c., &c.; but the more especially 
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that it will give an impulse to military preparation in general, and tend to 
flradicate the notion iltat, since the evacuation of Portugal by the French, the 
prospect of a future war is at an end." 
Sir J. Gradock to Sir John lrIoore, December 9, 1808. 
" I have pressed the adoption of such ll1easures as appeared most likely 
to revive smne notion of danger, and the necessity of activity and energy." 
Sir J. Gradock to Lord Gastle'rea[Jh, December 14, 1808, Lisbon. 
"The inaction of the Regency was apparent at Oporto to a lamentable 
degree; and, though I saw General Bernadim Freire, I could not gain from 
him any information as to the state or nUlnbers of the Portuguese troops, 
where they were stationed, or who commanded them. I apprehend, fronl 
his conversation, that the general officers are all of equal authority; and 
that even seniority had not its usual effect. He concluded his observations 
to me with the strong expression, , That, from the evacuation of Portugal 
by the French, the nation had tho'llght all war at an end.' " 
Sir J. Gradock to Sir John 
Ioore, December 28, 1808. 
"
lr. Villiers and myself have both concurred upon the absolute necessity 
to arouse and ani'J'nate the Portuguese to S07ne sense of their .
it1tation.') 


Golonel Ke'Jn1ni8 to Sir J. Cradock, Elvas, Dece1J
ber 30, 1808. 
" The apathy of the Portuguese is not to be expressed. Their General, 
Leite, is a ll108t excellent character; a theorist, and, like his countrymen, 
supine." 


Extract frorn the Repo'ft of Lieutenant Brothe1.ton, (an officer employed to 
obtain intelligence in the nortlt 'J.f Portugal,) February 11, 1809. Head- 
quarters of l101nana's all"my. 
"From the totally defenceless state in which the two northern provinces are 
left, it will require at least eight days (I speak from authorit
..) to prepare 
anything like adequate means of defence." 


SECTION II.-LuSITANIA
 LEGION. 


Lord Gastlereagh to Sir J. Gradock, Nove,nber 27, 1808. 
" Its formation was proposed by the Chevalier de Souza.-The pay, allow- 
ances, and clothing) were settled by the Chevalier de Souza. 
rhe former 
regulated, as I understood, upon the scale of increased pay, wh'tCh the pr?- 
visional government of Oporto had adopted for all tILe troops they 
uere U1. 
progress of lcvying." . 
Sir J. Gradock to L01.d Gastlcreag/t, Decelnber 24, 1808. 
"I have considerable doubt if ever they" (the legion) "can be incorpo- 
rated, 'with effect and conci1iation, with the body of the Portuguese army." 
"They are viewed with extreme jealO'll,çy by the Regency; and the com
nand- 
i'1lg officers of the PO'1"tuguese battalion resisted, 7tnive'J"sally, the allowlng oJ 
volll'nteersf'j"orn the'i). lÞ"egi1nents to entc1. into the leg'ion." 
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Sir J. Oradock to Lo'rd Castlereagli, January 19, 1809. 
" The Lusitanian legion continues to give considerable uneasiness, from itß 
peculiar state, under present circumstances. " 


Captain JIorgan (L'llsitanian legion) to Sir J. Cradock, January 19, 1809. 
"Should a retreat be aùopted, Sir Robert ,,'ould not retire to Oporto. It 
is tlte government of a lIwb, of w/,ich he Itas !tad too 'lll'llch experience." 


SECTION III.-PoRTUGUESE ARMY. 
Sir J. Cradock to Sir J. .11Io01'e, JJect:'1nber 9, 1808. 
" I am sorry to state that I find, as far 8S my limited observation reac}les, 
the Portuguese arnlY, and every other military concern, 'in tlte worst possible 
state." 
Sir J. Cradock to :JIr. Viltiers, Decernber 18, 1809. 
" I anl sure that the state of the Portuguese army is quite Dlisunderstood 
in England; and tltat a reliance i3 placed 'upon it for the defence of tlte 
country t!tat is entirely wit/tOut foundation. Their " (Portuguese) " ministers 
will avo,v this to you after ten minutes' conversation."-" Even of the re. 
duced numbers of their men cnroHed, (not amounting to twenty thousand, 
at the very highest computation,) to make anything out of then1, it is nece.s- 
sary to recur to first principles, and give them officers, ar'Jns, clothing, accou- 
trements, horses, &c.; and I need not say that money is wanting to effect 
this; and the ministers positively declare that they have none; and that no 
collection of their forces can take plaee, ll1uch less a ll10ven1ent to the front- 
ier, without a suppJy. "-" }1. FOljas, secretary to the governrnent, in answer 
to a strong question frOill me, stated that their army have not in their pos- 
session ten thousand .firelocks .fit for 'ltse." 
Sir J. Cradock to L01'd Castlereagh, Decernber 24, 1808. 
"I mn exerting myself to bring to account 'the supposed Portuguese 
army.' "-" Your lordship will perceive that I talk of tlte regulars as if 
it were a regular force,. but I should be guilty oJ a deceit, that might 
lead to bad consequences, if I did not fairly state that I conceive them, to be 
of no '1noment at this time." 


Sir J. Cradock to .JIr. Villiers, January 8, 1809. 
" I am ready to go to the utmost verge of prudence; but J.1fr. Frere, wlten 
he talks of Portugue.<te t'J"OOPS and arrangements, really (as I believe you will 
allow) fa-it bâti'r le,ç; cltâ teaux." 
4.
Jajo1"-General Cotton to Sir J. Cradock, April 7, 1809. 
" I yesterday inspected the Portuguese cavalJ-y."-" This cavalry is un- 
formed, and totally unfit for any sort of service." 
Sir J. Cradock to Lord Castlereagh, February 12. 
"It appears that a report has reached yonI' 10l'<.1:,hip that a conscription 
for hor!es in this country had been attended with great effect, and that 
above three thousand had been collected. It is, indeed, a nlatter of serious 
Concern that such serious 'Jnisrepresentations should be transmitted; for it is 
a well.known fact that many of the Portuguese regiments of cavalry ar
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wit/lOut horses,. and if I am to pursue the subject, their battalions of infan- 
tr,lI are one-ha{f without arm,s or clothing! But the total want of all means 
of regulations for 8ul)sistence forn1s so deplorable a view, in the event 
of co-operation, that the result, in my opinion. cannot be attend
d with 
8ucce
s. It is, however, but jll.'i
tice to say, that the diliposition of the P01.- 
tlt.qllclie seem,'J well-.inclined and faithful to the COHunon cau,
e,' and t!tat a 
'oery efficient soldie'r
1 may be f01.'lned under lìwre favorable circ1tmstance.
." 


Sir J. Oradock to .J.1Ir. Frere, Febl.uary 27, 1800. 
"I fear thnt your Excellency is led to entertain a more favorable notion 
of the efficacy of the POl'tuguese army than, in any shape, it is entitled to. 
In short, my opinion is that they ,vant evel'ything that constitutes a respect- 
able force, except about ten thousand English a rillS. I believe they have 
:no othel's. :Many of their ca'ualry regim.ents are 'Wit/lOut horses, 'l.citlwut 
swo'rds, pixtols, d-c. Their battalions are not clot/led,. and, a.fi to subsistence, 
t/i,ey live at .free quarters 'Upon the villages where tltey are .')tationed, To take 
the fiehl with effect, or an assurance of food, seema to me out of the question. 
Since the first lllOlnent of IllY arrival, I wished to procure the ad\yance of a 
small Portuguese force to Alcantara; but it has been impossible. It is a Inat- 
tel' of serious lamentation that such misrepresentations of the Portngues6 
force should go home, or reach your ExceIlency." 
Sir J. Ora dock to Lord Oastlereaglt, April 3. 
" No reliance whatever can be placed upon the Portuguese troops in their 
pre'3eut state. If I said that the whole were 'ready to m:lttinyor rooolt, I be- 
lieve I speak Gene1"al Beresford's senti'ments. 'l'hey will not be cOl1l1nanded 
by their own officeTs, and they do just as they please. i' 


SECTION IV.-CoXDUCT OF TIlE REGEXcy-TREATMEYT OF FREYCII PRISONERS. 


Sir J. Cradock to ....
Ir. TTillie'rs, January 26, 1809. 
" I have hitherto directed that these prisoners should be subsisted at our 
charge, but I have no authority in this measure; they are in a 1nm;t deplo'}.- 
able state, and really are a dÜ
grace to all concerned. " 
Sir J. Oradock to _
Ir. Villicrs, Feb1"ua'}.y 5, 1809. 
" It is absolutely necessRry that the Regency should give in an nnswm- 
about the French prisoners. The whole is an unauthorized heavy charge, 
for which I give my warrant; and I see no end to the case; and, added to 
this, their situation is a reflection 'Upon lnm1,anity." 


SECTION Y.-NEGLECT, DUPLICITY, AND TDIIDITY. 


Colonel Kenl,mis to Sir J. Cradock, .bYva.
, lJecember 17. 
cc Lalyppe, on ,vhich the yery existence of El vas depends, has not been 
supplied with provisions as I have been taught to expect. 4' 
Colonel Kern'lnis to Sir J. Cradock, Elvas, December 25. 

, fhe great importance of this fort" (La1yppe) " is we1l known to the 
Portuguese; and, the,refol'e, they are jealous, notwithstanding the nJÏsel'able 
condition of their troops, and total incapacity to defend the fort, if attacked." 
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Sir J. Cradock to JIr. frilliers, IJecember 26, 1808. 
"The pro
ni8e8 and apparently sati.ifactory language of tlte Portuguesc 
government are, in my opinion, by no lneans sufficient to ll1eet the case. I 
'want to see SotTle steps actuaBy taken before my D1il1d is decided that the 
nation ,vill defend itself."-cc Indeed
 I am told, on good authority, that the 
govern/lnent are afraid to allow the people to ar
m."-" The moment I see any 
materials to ,york upon, it ,vill be nlY most anxious duty to give every 
effect, &c."_cc But, under the present inactivity and indifference, it is, &c. H 
Repo'1.ts of Colonel IJonki'JJ (Quarterntaster-General) to Bir Joltn Cradock, 
.J[ærcn 2l. 
" I cannot, however, order officers of my department to check this irregu- 
larity" ( forcing quarters) "when it originates solely in the neglect of tlu: 
Portuguese civil1nagist'rates,. for troops will not obey orders, which expose 
them wantonly to great privations." 
Sir J. Cradock to JJlr. T 0 tllie ' rs, lrfarch 25. 
"I have repeatedly urged this subject" (quarters of troops) "to the Re- 
gency, in the strongest manner, but, as you perceive, without effect." 
Sir J. Cradock to Lord Castlereaglt, ffIa1.ch 17. 
"'Vhatever suits the momentary purpose, upon the most superficial view, 
seems to be the guide ìb. the Portuguese counsels. Ultimate objects, which, 
in the course of things, must arrive, are never brought into the calculation." 
Cradock to Berkeley, January 17. 
"The Regency seen1S to dedine giving any specific directions relative to 
the gUllS in fort St. Julian and the river batteries, and, above all, not to 
(write anything; but they are very willing to acquiesce in anything we shall 
do, only anxious that, on a future day, it shall appea1. to be our act, not 
theirs. " 
Adlniral Berkeley to Sir J. C'radock, February 19, 1809. 
" I imagine :r,Il'. Villiers has transmitted a copy of the extraordinary note 
sent him by the Regency, in which they complain of the conduct of the ar- 
tillery officer who dismantled the Bugio fort, and intimate their intention of 
sending fOT all the guns and powder fronl fort St. Julian; and add many 
'particulars, as novel as they are suspicious."-" 'Vhether the language of 
this note arises from duplicity, or any other cause, it is equally to be resist- 
.ed; and, therefore, I have stated some facts which lllay be retorted upon 
"them, and which will not place their conduct in the most favorable point of 
view towards either their own sovereign or Great B1'itain." 
E"xtract frmn an ojjiicial note, drawn up by Sir John Oradock, Li
bonJ 
February 20, 1809. 
"It was told me two or three times, by 
Ir. Villiers, that 1.1. FOljas, or 
sonle other member of the Regency, had expressed extreme solicitude about 
the forts on the Tagus, &c."-" I always urged Mr. Villiers to get from 11. 
,FOljas, or any other nlember, a declaration of what they wi:;hed, that we migh t 
exactly conform to it; for they seemed to be anxious to go beyond what we 

hould venture to propose. 
lr. Villiers, after some time, told me that the Por- 

uguese government were unwilling to put down anytlÛng upon r aper, or 
give any specific instruction; but they would willingly leave al the ar- 
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I
ngement to us."-" After the above statement, which I declare, upon my 
honor, to be the accurate description of what has passed, I must express my 
surprise, and even indignation, at the protest now nlade by the Regency: 
and when it is considered that the Bugio fort is often inaccessible for a 
week together, this part of their con1plaint is shan1eful to the highest de- 
gree. Their general object is, /lO'lIJeve-r, to be disting'ltÙ
lI.ed." 


SECTION 'VI.-AX_\RCIIY IN PORTUGAL. 


Sir J. Gradock to Lord Gastlereagh, 1!èbruary 20, 1809. 
uNorther1
 parts.-It may be difficult to manage any money-transactions 
in Oporto, for the populace in that town have been suffered to beconle the 
D1asters; and it 'vas only by an exchange of public and private property 
that the commissariat money has been lately secured." 
Sir J. Cradock to J.1[r. Villiers, Febrtlary, 1809. 
"To gratify a 1110b, the other day, at Oporto, a guard of the sixtieth regi- 
ment was given up, and disarn1ed by Baron Eben." 
Captain Brotherto.n to Sir J. Gradock, J.1[arch 11, 1809, Lalnego. 
"Considering the tumults, and the state of effervescence of the public 
Inind, and the blind fury of the populace-it will neither be so useful nor 
safe to remain alTIOngst then1." 
Sir J. Gradock to Lord Gastlc,.eagh, ,jIctrch 26, 1809. 
Ii The disposition is good, but the proceedings are those of an ungo veru- 
able mob, exposed to the evil 
tïects of design'ing persons."-" I confine Iny- 
self to the north of Portugal and Oporto, for the SaIne excesses have not 
taken place at this side the Ðouro; but the principles of insubordination, I 
should fear, would prevail."-" If the confusion and anarchy that prevail 
at Oporto ,viII permit a defence, some exertion may be expected."-" Am- 
munition has been abundantly supplied, but no quantity would 'Jneet tlte con- 
sumption expended in tlte rnanne1. it has been in the TJ"as os J1Iontes; an 
attempt to save which was, I bßlieve, the occasion of Bernadim Freire's 
death. " , 
Sir J. Cradock to Lo'rd Gastlereagh, J.1Iarch 30, 1809. 
U The anarchy tlw,t prevails at Oporto D1ust, I fear, render every exertion 
unavailable for defence; and such is the ungovernable spirit of the popu- 
lace, that it i.
 very difficult to say what part theY'Jnight take if the proceed- 
ings of tlte British did not SIÛt tlteÏ1. views." 
Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Fre1'e, .11Iarcll 29. 
" Oporto und all its concerns, with the Bishop, nominally, at its head, is 
in the hands of a wild ungovernable populace, t!tat has already counnitted 
the 'most cr
tel excesses. I fear the same spirit exists in ,vhat is called the 
Portuguese army." 
Sir J. Ora dock to ...111.. fl'reJ"e, Janua'.,.y 29, Lisóon. 
" \Vithout n British force in Lisbon, the authority of the Regency would 
pass away, and the scenes of Oporto ,vould take place here." 
Report of Oaptain Lawson, January 30. Li.r
bon. 
" Last night, nlY scrvant returning from the post-office was aUarked by ß 
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party of Portuguese pikemen, headed by one of their own offi<,ers, who 
severely wounded the horse in two places, and slightly in several places, and 
obliged him, the servant, to put himself under the protection of the guard 
at the town-nlajor's office, to save his own life; the outrage wag committed 
without the slightest provocation." . 
General LangwortlL to Sir J. Cradock, Irèbr'llory 1, Lisbon. 
"The orderly with the general orders, on his way to St. Julian's, was 
stopped by a Portuguese seljeant and twenty men with pikes; the seljeant 
forl'ed the orderly to deliver the letter containing the orders, broke it open, reaù 
the contents, and rehll'ned the inclosed receipt; the SalTIe guard st.opped 
Captain Clives, Royal Gl'enadiel's, and Lieutenants BeUl'n1an find Lincr
; 
these officers were in fuH unifornl." 


General Sontag's Official Report, Jan1la'J"Y 3. 
"
II.. Usher, deputy-purveyor, and 
Ir. 
l'Carty, interpreter, both BI'itish 
subjects, arrived this day from Oporto, went to l\Ioore's hotel, where they 
,vere arrested and brought to the 
linister of Police. !\Ir. Usher was in his 
British uniform," 
Si1. J. C1"adock to Lord Castlereagh, January 30. 
u Sonle unpleasant incidents have lately occurred on the part of the POI'- 
tugl1ese arnled inhahitants of Lisbon to,vards British individuals, but I can- 
not persuade myself that they have proceeded frOll1 any fixed evil dispusi- 
tion.'"-" The British army has not, in any instance, departed fl'om the 
Inost regular discipline, and continues to nlanifest the greatest temper and 
1J1oderation."-" The excesses on the part of the POI'tuguese commence by 
an nncont1"olled plt'rsuit, without any anthúrity from the police, afte1" all per- 
SonS u'lu)}/l, the!! plea,
e to call1!'re'llclllll(,'l1, nnd, in their indiscriminate ca.reer, 
they often attack (very foreiglle1", and 'Will not even abstain from those in 
our service. Those persons seek r('fuge in Oll1. guard-room, and though the 
guards and patrols ha\'e positive orders not to interfere under any pretext 
with the police, yet it is very difficult to smother the feelings of humanit.y 
'when the wretched persons are flying' from a furious and unauthorized 
rabble. .JIr. Villiers ha.
 exerted himself 'lnuch with tlle Re.qency to check tlti.
 
disorder, and prevent the assenlbly of arrned persons in the ."t1'eet.
 at night, 
who beåt drulns and discharge their pieces at all lwurs; but as yet !tis re'1lw1t- 
st1"anCe,;; have not llad tlle desi1 4 ed 
tJect." 
..JIr. 'Villiers to Sir J. Cradocl
, January 30. 
H Finding the people beat to arms, and paraded about the streets aftN' 
dark, 011, tlte very eveninrJ after the Regency had settled that the.f)e ir1'cgulari- 
tie.
 should be restrained, I addl'essed the n1inisters of the home department 
upon the subject; and as other excesses came to my knowledge, I followed 
up nlY coulplaint." 
Sir J. Cradock to JII'. Villiers, January 30. 
"I have, this D1orning-, been taking such steps as appear necessary to 
secure OUI' genet'al situation from insult; and, at the same time, if practica- 
ble, not to lnanifest a distrust in the Portuguese nation, which, if sanctioned 
fl'onI head-quartel's, would destl'oy any reason for OUI' being here. I can 
fissure you, every officel' and soldier has recei ved impressions that it is most 
difficult to act against, but I anl determined to persevere iu keeping the 
army frOll) aggression to the last lliOInent." 
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Sir J. Cradock to lJfr. Villiers, Feb'/''llary. 
" When I reflect upon the frequent declarations of individual members 
of the Regency, that they cannot control the populace; that there are at 
least seventy thousand armed inhabitants in Lisbon; that the Regency òare 
not let them parade (their exercise has been at an end for some time, and 
the Regency, at this moment, say they cannot look upon themselves as re
 
sponsible,) it appears impossible that I should depart from the reasoning of 
my own mind, to meet a sensation of I do not know whO'Jn, and lessen the 
proper military appearance of our only guard. 'Ve are now beyond the 
power of surprise or insult, and I cannot, as my own individual act, alter 
the state of things. Ho,vever, I never anI devoted to D1Y own way of think- 
ing, and if you recon1mend the measure (the political reasoning, when the 
enemy is at a distance, may always be weighed against nIilitary regulation), 
or see any good consequences, I will imlnediately o'rder back the guns to their 
forn1cr station in the artillel'Y barracks." 
jIarshal Bere.iford to Sir J. Cradock, .April 7, Santarem. 
" I, this morning, lllet no less than three expresses, comnnulicating to n1e 
the horrible state of 'Jìutliny, .for I can call it no les,f
, in 'wlt-ich, the troops 
everywhere are, and tlte inhabitants are in equal insubordination, and they 
encourage cac}" other. I .find two or t!tree regÏ1nents have marched away (to 
'what they call to oppose the enerny) where they pleased, in despite of their 
officers and general
, who are entirely commanded by them. This you will 
say is a pleasing state to be in; howeveI', ,ve lllust face it, and I hope for the 
best result, and I am sanguine enough to look for such. Colonel Trant ,vill 
shortly have a rrett))' strong corps, if the regiments continue thus to volun- 
teer for him." 
jIr. Villiers to Sir J. Cradock, Fcbrua'J'Y 15. 
" I should almost doubt whether the British subjects could be left in safet'!J 
in Lisbon." 


SECTION VII.-F ALSE INTJ<:LLIGENCE. 


Sir J. Cradock to Oolonel Donkin. 
" I believe it is certain that we cannot depend upon tbe activity of the 
Portuguese government upon this head," (intelligence,) " either as to prompt.. 
itude or security." 
Colonel ]]onkin to Sir J. Cradock, January 1, Lisbon. 
"Experience has slw'l.on how 'utterly impossible it is to get correct intelli- 
!If'rlce here,. an enemy may be within four or five days' march of this city 
before it is known, unless he attacks on the very Jine our troops occupy. " 
Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Frere, ltIarch 29. 
"It is singular how imperfectly all int.elligence, though of such important 
events, reaches this, and we have not had, for two days, any account from 
Oporto. " 
Sir J. Oradock to Lord Castlercagh, JIarclL 26. 
" Yesterday the Chevalier de Castro stated, from authol'ity, a 1110ven1ent 
on the part of the French, quite different from a direct report fron1 the Junta 
of Badajos." 
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No. XXXIII. 


SEC1'ION I.-ExTRACTS }I'ROM SIR JOliN Clt.\DOCK'S INSTRUCTIONS. 


Lord Oastlereagh to Sh' J. Cradock, Decelnber 24, 1808. 
" Upon the actual approach of the enemy towards Lisbon in such strength 
as may render further resistance ineffectual, 
TOU will take care that meas- 
ures may be taken in due time for withdrawing both the British army and 
such Po'rtuguese as may be desirous of acc01npany'ing it."-" The British Ad- 
miral w'ill be directed to take effectual Ineasures, with your assistance, for 
depriving the enemy of all the resources, luore e
pecially those of a naval 
description, ,vhich the Tagus contains. Everything of a naval and mili- 
tary description, that cannot be brought Rway, 11lust, in the ]ast extrenlity. 
be destroyed." 
Lord Oastlereagh to Sir J. Cl'adock, Nove'Jnber 25, 1808. 
If, 
" I am tû signify His l\Iajesty's pleasure that, in the event of any applica- 
tion being made to you from the Regency of Portuga], on the subject of the 
occupation of the fortresses with Jlis )!ajesty.s troops, you do refer a,e suh- 
;ect to Mr. Villiers, who has received instructions, &c., and you will not 
Inake any alteration as to the mode prescribed for garrisoning the fortresses 
without directions f'J.01n M1.. TTillier.
." 
Extracts fr01n ce'J.tain q'l(,erie,
 put to Lord Oal
tlet'eag I, by Sir J. Oro dock, 
'with the an.
'wer8 tlw1'eto. 
QUERY. A
SWER. 
"'Vhat may be the situation of "The relations with the govern. 
tl1Y comlnand
" nlent of Portugal will be arranged 
when Mr. Villiers arrives." 


"In what light is the force under 
my command to be considered i " 
&c., &c. 
"
Iay any Portuguese battalions 
be levied for English pay F " 


" If any want of provisions should 
appear in Portugal, n1ay I be allowed 
to adopt measures in conjunction 
with the Regency, for obtaining a 
supply 
" 
"If any Portuguese corps can be 
got into such forwardness as to be fit 
to enter Spain, and they should be 
willing to join Sir John 1rloore, are 
they to be put on British pay i" 


" Ditto. " 


"The taking Portuguese battalions 
into English pay will, if adopted, be 
managed through Mr. Villiers.:' 
" The general measures of supply- 
ing Portugal ,vit.h provisions will be 
referred to J.1fr. Villiers." 


" J111'. Villie1'i will be authorized to 
enter upon the discussion of this sub- 
ject with the Regency, availing hÏ1n- 
self of your assistance," &c. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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